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ADVERTISEMENT. 

'His  Publication  has  been  attended   with  fome   peculiar  cir- 
cumftances,     which    may  be   mifunderftood,     and    which, 
therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  explain. 

About  three  years  ago,  fome  perfons  of  diftinclicn  in  England, 
who  had  honoured  me  with  their  friendfliip,  were  pleafed  to  ex^ 
prefs  a  defire,  that  the  ESSAY  ON  TRUTH  fhould  be  printed  in 
a  more  fplendid  form  than  that  in  wliich  it  had  hitherto  appear 
ed  ;  and  fo  as  to  enfure  profit,  as  well  as  honour,  to  the  author* 
And  the  Proprietors  of  the  Copy-right,  being  at  the  fame  time 
applied  to,  declared  their  willingnefs  to  permit  an  Edition  to  be 
printed  for  his  advantage,  on  his  agreeing  to  certain  terms,  which 
were  thought  reafonable. 

It  was  then  propofed,  that  a  new  Edition  of  the  Effiiy  fliould 
be  printed  in  quarto,  by  fubfcription.  To  this  the  Author  had 
fome  objeftions.  He  was  apprehenflve,  that  die  fize  of  that  work 
might  be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  purpofe.  Beficies,  to  publiih  in 
this  manner  a  book  which  had  already  gone  through  two  •  or 
three  Editions,  feemed  hazardous,  becaufe  unprecedented ;  and 
might,  to  thofe  who  were  uninformed  of  the  aflair,  give  ground 
to  fufpecl  the  Author  of  an  infirmity,  which  no  perfon  who  knows 
him  will  ever  lay  to  his  charge,  an  exceflive  love  of  money. 


• . 
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It  was  anfwcrcd,  That  the  volume  might  be  extended  to  a  fuili- 
ciency  of  ii/e,  by  printing,  along  with  that  on  Truth,  fome  other 
Fffli}'Sj  which,  though  not  originally  defigned  for  the  prefs,  his 
I'ricndu,  who  had  ieen  them,  were  pleafed  to  think  not  unworthy 
of  it;  and  that  the  Propofed  Subfcription,  being  of  a  pcculiai 
kind,  ihouid  be  conducted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  ;  It  fhall  ne- 
ct  vcr,"  laid  the  promoters  of  this  undertaking,  "  be  commit 
ted  to  Bookfellers,  nor  made  public  by  advertifements  ;  nobody 
ihall  be  fjl'i:itcd  to  join  in  it;  we,  by  ourfelves  and  our  friends, 
c'  Ihall  carry  it  on,  without  giving  you  any  further  trouble,  than 
"  juil  to  fignifv  your  confent,  r.nd  prepare  your  materials  :  — 
'•'  and  if  there  be,  as  we  have  realbn  to  think  there  are,  many 
"  perfons  of  worth  and  fortune,  who  wilh  for  fuch  an  opportu- 
"  nity,  as  this  will  afford  them,  to  tcflify  their  approbation  of 
"  you  and  your  writings,  it  \\ould  feem  capricious  in  you  to  de- 
"  prive  them  ofthat  fatisfacYicn,  and  yourfdf  of  fo  great  an  ho- 
"  nour." 

To  a  Propofal  fo  uncommonly  generous  the  Author  could  not 
refufe  his  confent,  without  giving  himfelf  airs,  which  would  not 
have  become  him.  He  therefore  thankfully  acquiefced.  And  the 
biifmcls  went  on ;  and  lias  now  terminated  in  a  way  that  does 
him  much  honour,  -and  demands  his  moft  grateful  acknowledge 
ments  to  thofe  Noble  and  Learned  Perfons  who  conducted  and 
encouraged  it. 

Some  unforeseen  delays,  owing  to  the  Author's  bad  health, 
.have  retarded  this  publication  much  longer  than  was  intended. 
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THis  Edition  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found   lefs   faulty  than 
any  of  the  former.     Several  inaccuracies  are  now  removed, 
unneceiTary  words  and  fentences   expunged,    a  few  erro 
neous  pafTages  either  cancelled  or  redified,    and  fbme   new- mo 
delled  in  the  ftyle,  which  before  feemed  too  harfhly  or  too  ftrong- 
ly  expreffed. 

In  regard  to  the  reafonings  and  general  principles  of  this  Effay, 
I  have  not  as  yet  feen  caufe  to  alter  my  opinion ;    though  I  have 
carefully  attended  to  what  has  been  urged   againfl  them  by  fe- 
veral  ingenious  authors.     Some  objections  will    perhaps   be  found 
obviated  by  occafional   remarks   and   amendments  interfperfed   in 
this  Edition.       I  once  intended   to  have  offered  a  more  compleat 
vindication,  and  had   adually   prepared   materials    for  it  :     but, 
finding  them  fwell  to  a  confiderable  bulk,     and  recolledling,  that 
difputes  of  this  nature,  when   once  begun,     are  not  foon  termi 
nated,   and  are  apt  to  become  lefs  ufeful  as   they  grow  more  volu 
minous,  I  was  eafily  prevailed  with  to  lay   afide    that  defign,    at 
lead  till  Providence  mould  be   pleafed  to   grant  me  better  health. 
Even  then,  the  profecution   of  this    controverfy  may  not  perhaps 
be  thought  requifite.     To  the  wife  a  word  is  faid   to  be   enough., 
If  the  principles  of  this  Book  be  good,  they  need  no  further  flip- 
port;    if  erroneous  or  bad,   they  deferve  none.     All  I  mall  add  at 
prefent  on  this  head,  is,  that  after  a  long  examination  of  thefe  mat 
ters,  it  appears,  not  to  me  only,  but  to  many  other  perfons  of  far 
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fuperior  underftanding,  that  my  principles  are  founded  on  right 
reafon,  and  on  that  way  of  thinking  and  judging,  which 

to    the   hum  in   mind.       To. 

vimcc  paradoxes,    or  to  be  an    innovator    ia    philulbphy,     waj. 

never  my  defjgu.      I  hrLe  paradoxes;    I  am  no  friend  tr>  innovation. 

li"  I  cannot  reconcile  m;,  illf  to  i'ume  modern  theories  of  the  uiulci- 

ling,   it  is  for   this  reafon,   among  others,    bccaufc  I  look  up- 

:.\  them  as  parad       cal,  and  ir.coniillent  with  thole  dictates  of  Ra~ 

-'  di',y,   w]  in  to  me  to  be  as  old   and    as  cxtenfive  as   hu 

man  nature.  I:  is  r-.i'.hble  I  may  have  thrown  a  little  light  on 
loinc  po  its  relating  to  Moral  Science;  but  to  dill-over  in  the  hu 
man  mind  any  tiling  which  was  never  dilcov.red  before,  would 
require  a  degree  of  fagacity  which  I  am  certain  1  do  not  pjfieis. 

A  complete  theory  of  evidence    is   not  to    be   expected  in    this 
:  reader  will    fie  I  never  intended  one.      That 

io  a  very  copious  and  d-llicult  fubject ;  and  1  have  not  profecuted 
it  further  than  my  argument  fc-jmcd  to  require.  It  U  with  "rait 
plcafure  I  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  the  bed  Thcorv 
of  Evidence  I  have  ever  fccn,  is  delivered  by  my  excellent  Friend 
Dr  Campbell,  in  rl-at  in  eft  ingenious  and  learned  performance, 
The  Phi,  .f-.^l.  r-c.  His  principles  and  mine,  though  they 

diHcr  fomcwhat  in  the  arrangement,  (in  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  his  have  the  advantage),  will  not  be  found  to  differ  ia 
any  thing  material. 

1  have  been  blamed  for  borrowing  fomc  hints,  without  acknow 
ledgement,  from  Dr  Price,  Dr  Of\va!d,  and  Builier.  I  beg  leave 
to  fay,  that  I  am  to  this  hour  totally  unacquainted  with  that  work 
of  Dr  Price  which  :  ;  alluded  to;  and  that,  when  I  publilhed  the 
firil  Edition  of  the  ElTay  on  Truth,  I  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  c:  ufrler  and  Dr  Ofwald.  I  had  heard  indeed,  that 
the  French  ?hi!ofopher  ufed  the  term  Common  Scnfc  in  a  way  mni 
Lu-to  that  in  which  I  ufe  it;  but  this  was  only  hearfayj  and  I 

have 
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have  fince  found,  that  though  between  his  fundamental  opi 
nions  and  mine  there  is  a  finking  refemblance,  his  abdication 
of-that  term  is  not  entirely  the  fame.  I  mould  not  have  meniion- 
ed  this,  if  I  did  not  think,  that  it  fupplies  an  argument  in  favour 
of:  our  common  principles. 

I  had  imiilicd  all  thcfc  papers  for  the  prefs,  when  a  fiiend  at 
London  lent  me  an  Afoertijemsnt)  which  had  jull  then  appeared 
prefixed  to  a  new  Edition  of  Mr  Hume's  EiTays;  and  which,  in 
jufticc  to  that  Author,  I  ihall  here  infert,  fubjoining  a  few  re 
marks  in  juftice  to  myfelf. 

Mod  of  the  principles  and  reafcnings  contained  in   this  vo- 
'  lume  were    publifhed  in  a  work  in   three  volumes,  intitled,  A 
Treattft  of  Human  Nature  :    a  wcrk,  which  the  author  had  pro- 
"  jectecl  before  he  left  college,  and  which  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
"  not  long  after.      But  not  finding  it   fuccefsful,   he  was  fenfible 
"'  of  his  error  in  going   to   the  prefs    too   early,    and   he  cafl  the 
'  whole  anew  in  the  following   pieces  ;     where  fome  negligences 
;  in   his   former  reafoning,  and  more  in   the  cxpreflion,  are,  he 
"  hopes,  corrected.     Yet  feveral  writers,    who  have  honoured  the 
"  author's  philofophy  with  anfvvers,   have  taken  care   to  direct  all 
cc  their  batteries  again  ft  that  juvenile  work,  which  the  author  ne- 
"  ver  acknowledged;  and  have  affected  to  triumph  in  any  advan- 
"  tages  which,   they  imagined,     they   had   obtained   over  it  :     a 
"  practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing, 
4C  and  a  flrong  infbnce  of  thofe  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bi- 
"  gotted  zeal  thinks  itfelf  authorifed  to  employ.       Henceforth  the 
"  author  defires,  that  the  following  pieces  may  alone  be  regarded 
"  as   containing    his    philofophical   fentirnents    and    principles;5 
Thus  far  Mr  Hume. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  with    an   evil  purpofe,  that  any  of  thofe 
who  attacked  this   author's  philofophy  directed   their  batteries  a- 
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gainft  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.     In  regard  to  myfelF,  the  cafe 
was  briefly  this. 

Ever  fince  I  began  to  attend  to  matters  of  this  kind,  I  had  heard 
Mr  Hume's  philofophy  mentioned  as  a  fyftem  very  unfriendly  to 
religion  both  revealed  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  fcience ;  and  its 
author  fpoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  fceptical  and  atheiftical  doctrines, 
and  withal  as  a  mod  acute  and  ingenious  writer.  I  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  his  arguments,  and  his  influence  as  a  great  literary 
character,  had  done  harm,  by  fubverting  or  weakening  the  good 
principles  of  fome,  and  countenancing  the  licentious  opinions  of 
others.  Being  honoured  with  the  care  of  a  part  of  the  Britifh 
youth ;  and  considering  it  as  my  indifpenfable  duty  (from  which 
I  trufl  I  lhall  never  deviate)  to  guard  their  minds  .againft  impiety 
and  error,  1  endeavoured,  among  other  ftudies  that  belonged  to 
my  office,  to  form  a  right  eftimate  of  Mr  Hume's  philofophy,  fo 
!  as  not  only  to  underftand  his  peculiar  tenets,  but  alfo  to  perceive 
their  connexion  and  confequences. 

In  forming  this  eftimate,  I  thought  it  at  once  the  fureft  and  the 
faired  method  to  begin  with  the  Treatifc  oj  Human  Nature ,  which 
was  allowed,  and  is  well  known  to  be,  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole ;  and  in  which  fome  of  the  principles  and  reafonings  are 
more  fully  profecuted,  and  their  connection  and  confequences 
more  clearly  feen  by  an  attentive  reader,  (notwithstanding  fome 
inferiority  in  point  of  ftyle),  than  in  thofe  more  elegant  republi- 
cations  of  the  fyftcm,  that  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  EJfltys, 
Every  found  argument  that  may  have  been  urged  againit  the  pa 
radoxes  of  the  TrcJtift)  particularly  againfl  its  fir  ft  principles, 
does,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  difcredit  the  fyftem;  as  every  fuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  a  building  does  in 
effect  promote  the  downfal  cf  the  fuperftructure.  Paradoxes  there 
are  in  the  Treatife,  which  are  not  in  the  Eflays;  and,  in  like  man 
ner,  there  arc  licentious  doctrines  in  thefe,  which  are  not  in  the 
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other  :  and  therefore  I  have  not  directed  all  my  batteries  againft 
the  firft.  And  if  the  plan  I  had  in  view  when  I  publrfhed  this 
book,  had  been  completed,  the  reader  would  have  feen,  that, 
though  I  began  with  the  Treat  if e  of  Human  Nature,  it  was  never 
my  intention  to  end  with  it.  In  facl,  the  EfTay  on  Truth  is  only 
one  part  of  what  I  had  projected.  Another  part  was  then  in  fo 
great  forwardnefs,  that  I  thought  its  publication  not  very  remote, 
and  had  even  made  propofals  to  a  bookfeller  concerning  it  :  tho' 
afterwards,  on  enlarging  the  plan,  I  found  I  had  not  taken  fo  wide  a 
view  of  the  fubjecl:  as  would  be  necefTary.  In  that  part,  my  mean 
ing  was,  to  have  applied  the  principles  of  this  Book  to  the  illu- 
ftration  of  certain  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  to  which  the 
reafonings  of  Helvetius,  of  Mr  Hume  in  his  EJJays^  and  of  fome 
other  modern  philofophers,  feemed  unfavourable.  That  work, 
however,  I  have  been  obliged,  on  account  of  my  health,  to  lay  a- 
fide  j  and  whether  I  mail  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  refume  it,  is  at 
prefent  very  uncertain. 

For  thefe  eighteen  years  pad,  (and  before  that  period  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  author's  writings),  I  have  always  heard  the  Treatife 
of  Human  Nature  fpoken  of  as  the  work  of  Mr  Hume.  Till  after 
publifhing  the  Eflay  on  Truth,  I  knew  not  that  it  had  ever  been 
faid,  or  infinuated,  or  even  fufpecled,  that  he  either  did  not  ac 
knowledge  that  Treatife,  or  wifhed  it  to  be  confidered  as  a  work 
which  he  did  not  acknowledge.  On  the  contrary,  from  his  re 
printing  fo  often,  in  Effays  that  bore  his  name,  moft  of  the  prin 
ciples  and  reafonings  contained  in  it ;  and  never,  fo  far  as  I  had 
heard,  difavowing  any  part  of  it ;  I  could  not  but  think,  that  he 
fet  a  very  high  value  upon  it.  By  the  literary  people  with  whom  I 
was  then  acquainted  it  had  been  much  read ;  and  by  many  people 
it  was  much  admired.  And,  in  general,  it  was  confidered  as  the 
author's  chief  work  in  philoibphy,  and  as  one  of  the  mod  curious 
fy Items  of  human  nature  that  had  ever  appeared.  Thofe  who  fa 
voured 
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principles  fpoke  of  it  as  an  unanfwerr.ble  perform 
ance.  And  whatever  its  fuccefs  might  have  been  as  an  article  of 
iale,  (a  circi:mfb.ncc  which  I  did  not  think  it  material  to  inquire 
into),  had  re  A -on  to  believe,  that  as  a  fyfkm  of  licentious  doc- 
tn  :e  it  had  been  but  tsi  fi':cicfs/"ul',  and  that  to  the  author's  repu- 
t.it  on  a.s  a  philofopher,  and  to  his  influence  as  a  promoter  of  infi 
delity,  it  had  contributed  not  a  little." 

Onr  author  .certainly  merits  pr.ufe,  for  thus  publicly  difown- 
ing,  thcngli  late,  his  Treat  ijl;  f»f  ILur.an  Nature-,  though  I  am Torry 
to  obfervc,  from  the  tenor  of  his  declaration,  that  he  flillTeems 
inclined  to  adhere  to  "  mofi.  of  the  rcafonings  and  principles  con- 
;  t:unecl  in  that  Treatife."  But  if  he  has  now  at  laft  renounced 
finy  one  of  his  errors,  I  congratulate  him  upon  it  with  all  my 
heart.  lie  has  many  good  as  well  as  great  qualities;  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquilh  totally 
a  fyPicm,  which  1  ihould  think  would  be  as  uncomfortable  to 
him,  as  it  is  unfatisfaclory  to  others.  In  confequence  of  his  Ad- 
vertifement,  1  thought  it  right  to  mitigate  in  this  Edition  fomc 
of  the  cenfurcs  that  more  efpccially  refer  to  the  Trealife  of  Human 
Nc.ture  :  but  as  that  Treatife  is  flill  extant,  and  will  probably  be 
read  as  long  at  leaft  as  any  thing  I  write,  I  did  not  think  it  ex 
pedient  to  make  any  material  change  in  the  reafoning  or  in  the 
plan  of  this  performance. 

April  30.    1776. 
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thofe  who  love  learning  and  mankind,   and  who  are 
more  ambitious  to  diftinguim  themfelves  as  men,  than  as 
difputants,  it  is  matter  of  humiliation  and  regret,   that 
names  and  things  have   fo   oft  been  miftaken   for  each 
other;   that  fo  much  of  the  philofopher's  time  mufl  be  employed 
in   afcertaining   the  fignification  of  words;    and  that  fo  many 
doclrines,  of  high  renown,  and  of  ancient  date,  when  traced  to 
their  firfl  principles,  have  been  found  to   arife  from  verbal  am 
biguity.     If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  of  the 
fubject  I  intend  to  examine,  I  may  venture  to  afTure  the  reader, 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  defign  of  this  book,  to  encourage  verbal 
difputation.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  fincere  purpofe  to  avoid, 
and  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power   to   check   it;   convinced   as  I 
am,  that  it  never  can  do  any  good,  and  that  it  has   been   the 
caufe  of  much   evil,    both  in   philofophy  and  in   common   life. 
And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance  to   efcape  it,  than   fome  who 
have  gone  before  me  in  this  part  of  fcience.     I  aim   at   no   para 
doxes  ;   my   prejudices  (if  certain  inftinaive   fuggeflions   of  the 
underftanding  may  be  fo  called)  are  all   in  favour  of  truth,  vir 
tue,   and  Chriftianity ;    and  I  have   no   principles  to  fupport,  but 
fuch  as  fecm  to  me  to  have  influenced  the  judgement  of  the  ra 
tional  part  of  mankind  in  all  ages  cf  the  world. 

Some  readers  may  think,  that  there  is  but  little  merit  in  this 
declaration;  it  being  as  much  for  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  mankind,  that  I  guard  againft  a  practice,  which  is 
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acknowledged   to   be   always   unprofitable,    and  generally  perni 
cious.     A  verbal  difniuant!  what  claim  can  he  have  to  the  title 
of  Philofopher  !   \vhat  has  he  to  do  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with 
the   obfervation  of  facts,  with   life  and  manners!   Let   him   not 
intrude  upon  the  company  of  men  of  fcicncc  ;    but  repofe,    with 
his  brethren  Aquinas  and  Snares,   in   the   corner  of  fome  Gothic 
doifter,  dark  as  his  undcrftanding,   and  cold   as   his  heart.     Men 
arc   now  become   too   wife   to  be   amufed"  with   words,    and   too 
firm-minded  to  be   confuted   with  quibbles. — Many  of  my   con 
temporaries  would  join   in  this  apottrophe,  who   yet   are   them- 
felves   the   dupes   of  the   mod    egregious   dealers    in    logomachy 
that  ever   perverted  the  faculty  of  fpeech.     In  faft,  from   fome 
inftances   that  have   occurred  to  my   own    obfervation,    I    have 
reafon   to   believe,  that  verbal  controverfy  has   not  always,  even 
in   this    age,    been   accounted    a    contemptible    thing :    and    the 
reader,  when   he   comes   to  be  better  acquainted  with  my  fenti- 
ments,  will  perhaps   think  the  foregoing  declaration  more  dif- 
interefted  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  appear. 

They  who  form  opinions   concerning  the  manners   and   prin 
ciples  of  the  times,  may  be  divided  into  three  clafles.     Some  will 
tell  us,  that  the  prefent  age  tranfcends  all   that  have  gone  before 
it,  in  politencfs,  learning,  and  good  fenfc ;  will  thank  Providence 
/or  their   ftars)  that  their   lot  of  life   has   been  caft   in   fo   glo- 
iious   a   period;  and  wonder  how  men  could   fupport  exigence 
amidfl  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  former  days.     By  others 
we  are  accounted  a  generation  of  triilers  and  profligates ;   fciolifls 
in  learning,  hypocrites  in  virtue,  and  formalins   in  good-breed 
ing  ;   wife  only  when  we  follow  the   ancients,  and   foolifh   when* 
ever  we  deviate  from  them.     Sentiments   ib   violent  are  generally 
wrong  :  and  therefore  1  am  difpofed  to  adopt  the  notions  of  thofe 
who  may  be  confidercd  as  forming   an  intermediate  clais ;   who, 
though  not  blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to  acknovyledge 
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the  virtues,  both  of  pail  ages,  and  of  the  prefent.  And  furely, 
in  every  age,  and  ia  every  man,  there  is  fbinething  to  praiie,  a* 
well  as  fbmething  to  blame. 

When  I  furvey  the  philofbphy  of  the  prefent  ag.e,  I  find  much 
matter  of  applaufe  and  admiration.  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  Natural  Hiitory,  in  all  their  branches,  have  rifen  to 
a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  does  fignal  honour  to  human  capacity., 
and  far  furpafles  what  the  mod  fanguine  projectors  of  former 
times  had  any  reafbn  to  look  for :  and  the  paths  to  further 
improvement  in  thofe  fciences  are  fo  clearly  marked  out,  that 
nothing  but  honefty  and  attention  feems  requillte  to  enfure  the 
fuccefs  of  future  adventurers.  Moral  Philofophy  and  Logic 
have  not  been  fo  fortunate.  Yet,  even  here,  we  have  happily 
got  rid  of  much  pedantry  and  jargon  ;  our  fyflems  have  more 
the  appearance  of  liberal  fentiments,  good  tafle,  and  correct 
compofition,  than  thofe  of  the  fchoolmen ;  we  difclaiin  (at  leafl 
in  words)  all  attachment  to  hypothecs  and  party  ;,  profefs  to 
ftudy  men  and  things,  as  well  as  books  and  words  ;  and  afTert, 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence  of  proteftadon,  our  love  of  trutjpu 
of  candour,  and  of  found  philofophy.  But  let  us  not  be  de 
ceived  by  appearances.  Neither  Moral  Philofophy,  nor  the  kin 
dred  fciences  of  Logic  and  Criticifm,  are  at  prefent  upon  the 
moft  defirable  footing.  The  rage  of  paradox  and  fyftem  has 
transformed  thefe,  which  of  all  fciences  ought  to  be  the  fimpleft 
and  the  cleared,  into  a  mafs  of  confufion,  darknefs,  and  ab- 
furdity.  One  kind  of  jargon  is  laid  afide  ;  but  another  has  been 
adopted,  more  fafhionable  indeed,  but  not  lefs  frivolous.  Hy- 
pothefis,  though  verbally  difclaimed,  is  really  adhered  to  with 
as  much  obflinacy  as  ever.  Words  have  been  defined ;  but 
their  meaning  ftill  remains  indefinite.  Appeals  have  been  made 
to  experience;  but  with  fuch  mifreprelentation  of  fact,  and  in 
fncli  equivocal  language,  as  plainly  ihow  the  authors  to  have 
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b:cn  more  concerned  fur  their  theory,  than  for  the  truth.  All 
fciences,  and  cfpccially  Moral  Thilofophv,  ought  to  regulate  hu 
man  practice  :  practice  is  regulated  by  principles,  and  all  prin 
ciples  fuppofe  conviction  :  yet  the  aim  of  fome  of  our  celebrated. 
moral  fvrtcms  is,  to  divert  the  mind  of  every  principle,  and  of 
all  conviction;  and,  confcquently,  to  difqualify  man  for  aclion, 
and  to  render  him  ufelcfs,  and  wretched.  In  a  word,  SCEP 
TICISM  is  now  the  profeilion  of  our  faihionable  inquirers  into 
Iranian  nature;  a  fccplicifm  -that  is  not  confined  to  points  of 
mere  fpeculation,  but  has  been  extended  to  practical  truths  of  the 
highcft  importance,  even  to  thofe  of  morality  and  religion. 

i  faid,  that  my  prejudices  arc  all  in  favour  of  truth  and  vir 
tue.  To  avow  any  fort  of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartlc  fome 
readers.  If  it  mould,  1  mull  here  intrcat  all  fuch  to  panic-  a  mo 
ment,  and  aikof  their  own  hearts  thcfe  fimple  qucrtions.  — Are 
virtue  and  truth  ufeful  to  mankind  ?  Are  they  matters  of  indif 
ference  ?  Or  are  they  pernicious  ?  -  -  If  any  one  finds  himfelf  dii- 
pofed  to  think  them  pernicious,  or  matters  of  indifference,  I  would 
*dvife  him  to  lay  my  book  afule ;  for  it  docs  not  contain  one  fcn- 
timent  in  which  he  can  be  intcrefted  ;  nor  one  exprcflion  with 
which  he  can  be  plcafed.  But  he  who  believes  that  virtue  and 
truth  arc  of  the  highcft  importance,  that  in  them  is  laid  the  foun 
dation  of  human  happinefs,  and  that  on  them  depends  the  very 
cxiftence  of  human  fociety,  and  of  human  creatures,  -  -  that  pcr- 
ibn  and  I  arc  of  the  fame  mind  ;  1  have  no  prejudices  that  he- 
would  wifli  me  not  to  have:  he  may  proceed;  and  I  hope  he- 
will  proceed  with  plcafurc,  and  encourage,  by  his  approbation, 
this  honeft  attempt  to  vindicate  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  to  over 
turn  that  pretended  philofophy,  which  fnppofcs,  or  which  may 
lead  us  to  fuppofe,  every  dictate  of  confcicace,  every  impulie  of 
v.nderftanding,  and  every  information -of  fenfe,  queftionable  and 
doubtful. 
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Tiiis  fceptical  philofophy  (as  it  is  called)  feems  to  me  to  be  dan 
gerous,  not  becaufe  it  is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is  fubtle  and 
obfcure.  Were  it  rightly  underftood,  no  confutation  would  be 
neceffary ;  for  it  does,  in  fact,  confute  itfelf,  as  I  hope  to  demon*- 
frrate.  But  many,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  have  read  it,  and 
admitted  its  tenets,  who  do  not  understand  the  grounds  of  them-; 
and  many  more,  fwayecl  by  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  have 
greedily  adopted  its  conclusions,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
premifes,  or  any  concern  about  them.  An  attempt  therefore  to 
expoie  this  pretended  philofophy  to  public  view,  in  its  proper  co 
lours,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  cenfured  as  impertinent  by  any  whofe 
opinion  I  value  :  if  it  ihould,  I  mall  be  fatisfied  with  the  approba 
tion  of  my  own  confcience,  which  will  never  reproach  me  for  in 
tending  to  do  good, 

I  am  forry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  not  al 
ways  be  in  my  power  to  fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with 
that  deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents,  and  fuperior  virtue,  are 
always  intitled.  Every  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  every 
lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  of  fincerity  and  fimple  manners, 
every  heart  that  warms  at  the  recollection  of  diflmguiihed  vir 
tue,  mufl  confider  LOCKE  as  one  of  the  mod  amiable,  and  mod 
illufirious  men,  that  ever  our  nation  produced.  Such  he  is,  fuch 
he  ever  will  be,  in  my  efUmaticn.  The  parts  of  his  philofophy 
to  which  truth  obliges  me  to  object,  are  but  few,  and,  compared 
with  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  other  writings,  extremely 
inconsiderable.  I  object  to  them,  becaufe  I  think  them  erroneous 
and  dangerous  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  their  author,  if  he  had 
lived  to  fee  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  them, 
would  have  been  the  firft  to  declare  them  abfurd,  and  would  have 
expunged  them  from  his  works  with  indignation.  —  BERKELEY 
•was  equally  amiable  in  his  life,  and  equally  a  friend  to  truth 
and  virtue.  In  elegance  of  composition  he  was  perhaps  fuperior. 
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i  admire  his  virtues  :  I  can  never  fuiTiciently  applaud  his  zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  religion  :  but  fame  of  his  reafonings  on  the  fubjecl 
ol  human  nature  I  cannot  admit,  without  renouncing  my  claim 
to  rationality. --There  is  a  writer  now  alive,  of  whofe  philofophy 
I  have  much  to  fiy.  By  his  philofophy,  I  mean  the  fentiments 
he  has  publimed  in  a  book  called,  A  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  in 
three  volumes,  printed  in  the  year  1739;  the  principal  doarines 
of  which  he  lias  fince  republifhed  again  and  again,  under  the 
Moral  and  Political,  &c.  Of  his  other  works  I  fay 
nothing;  nor  have  I  at  prcfent  any  concern  with  them.  Virgil  is 
f  lid  to  have  been  a  bad  prole- writer ;  Gcero  was  certainly  a  bad 
-poet  :  and  this  author,  though  his  philofophy  of  human  nature 
be  in  many  things  exceedingly  reprehenfible,  may  yet  be  a  pro 
found  politician,  and  a  learned,  elegant,  and  accurate  hiftorian. 
His  high  merit  in  thcfe  characters  is  indeed  generally  allowed  : 
and  if  my  fuffrage  could  add  any  thing  to  the  luftre  of  his 
reputation,  I  fhould  here,  with  great  fincerity  and  pleafure, 
join  my  voice  to  that  of  the  public,  and  make  fuch  an  encomium 
on  the  author  of  the  Hljlory  of  England  as  would  not  offend  any 
.of  his  rational  admirers.  But  why  is  this  author's  character  fo 
replete  with  inconfiftency  !  why  fliould  his  principles  and  his  ta 
lents  extort  at  once  our  efteem  and  deteftation,  our  applaufe  and 
contempt  !  That  he,  whofe  manners  in  private  life  are  faid  to  be 
fo  agreeable,  mould  yet,  in  the  public  capacity  of  an  author, 
have  given  fo  much  caufe  of  juft  offence  to  all  the  friends  of  vir 
tue  and  mankind,  is  to  me  matter  of  aftoniihment  and  fbrrow, 
as  well  as  of  indignation.  That  he,  who  fuccceds  fo  well  in  de- 
fcribing  the  fates  of  nations,  fliould  yet  have  failed  fo  egrcgioufly 
in  explaining  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is  one  of  thofe  incon 
gruities  in  human  genius,  for  which  perhaps  philofophy  will  ne 
ver  be  able  fully  to  account.  That  he,  who  has  fo  impartially 
itated  the  oppofite  pleas  and  principles  of  our  political  factions, 
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ihould  .yet  have  adopted  die  moft  illiberal  prejudices  againfl  na 
tural  and  revealed  religion :  that  he,  who  on  many  occasions 
has  difplayed  a  profound  erudition,  fliould  fometimes,  when  in 
toxicated  with  a  favourite  theory,  have  fuffered  affirmations  to  e- 
fcape  him,  which  men  of  no  great  learning  might  perceive  to  be 
ill  founded  :  and,  finally,  that  a  moral  philofopher,  who  feems 
to  have  exerted  his  utmoft  ingenuity  in  fearching  after  paradoxes, 
fhould  yet  happen  to  light  on  none  but  filch  as  are  on  the  fide 
'of  licentioufnefs  and  fcepticifm  :  —  thefe  are  inconfiftencies  e- 
qually  inexplicable.  And  yet,  that  this  author  is  chargeable  with 
all  thefe  inconnftencies,  will  not,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  per- 
fon  of  fenfe  and  candour,  who  has  read  his  writings  with  atten 
tion.  His  philofophy  has  done  great  harm.  Its  admirers,  I 
know,  are  numerous ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  one  per- 
fon,  who  both  admired  and  underftood  it.  We  are  prone  to  be 
lieve  what  we  wifh  to  be  true  :  and  mod  of  this  author's  philo- 
fophical  tenets  are  fo  well  adapted  to  what  1  fear  I  may  call  the 
fafhionable  notions  of  the  times,  that  thofe  who  are  ambitious  to 
conform  to  die  latter,  will  hardly  be  difpofed  to  examine  fcrupu- 
loufly  the  evidence  of  the  former.  —  Having  made  this  declara 
tion,  which  I  do  in  the  fpirit  of  an  honefl  man,  I  muft  take  the 
liberty  to  treat  this  author  with  that  plainnefs,  which  the  caufe 
of  truth,  and  the  intercfls  of  fociety,  feem  to  me  to  require. 
The  fame  candour  that  prompts  me  to  praife,  will  alfo  oblige  me 
to  blame.  The  inconnftency  is  not  in  me,  but  in  him.  Had  I 
done  but  half  as  much  as  he,  in  labouring  to  fubvert  principles 
which  ought  ever  to  be  held  facred,  1  know  not  whether  the 
friends  of  truth  would  have  granted  me  any  indulgence ;  I  am 
fure  they  ought  not. 

If  it  mall  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid  and  intelligent  read 
er,  that  I  have  in  this  book  contributed  fomething  to  the  efta- 
bliihment  of  old  truths,  I  {hall  not  be  much  offended,  though  o- 
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there  mould  pretend   to  difcover,  that  I  have  advanced  nothmg 
new      Indeed  I  would  not  wiih  to  fay  any  thing  on  thele  fubjec 
that' has  not  often  occurred  to  the  rational  part  of  mankind.     1 
Lo-ic  and  Ethics,  we  may  have  new  treaties,   and  new  theories; 
but\vc  are  not  now  to  expert  new  difcovcrics.     The  principles  of 
moral  dutv  have  long  been  underftood   in  thcfe  enlightened  part, 
of  the  world  ;  and  mankind,  in  the  time  that  is   paft,  have  had 
more  truth  under  their  confutation,  than  they  wll  probably 
hive  in   the  time  to  come.     Yet  he  who  makes  thefe  fciences  the 
ftudy  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  collert  particulars  concerning  the,r 
evidence,  which,  though  known  to  a  few,  are  unknown  to  many  ; 
n  y  fet  Ibme   principles   in  a  more  (Inking  light  than  that   ,n 
™hkh  they  have  been  formerly  V.ewcd  ;  may  devife  methods  of 
Io     uting  new  errors,  and  expof.ng  new  paradoxes  ,  and  may  hit 
"on  a  more  popular  way  of  difplaying  what  has  hitherto  been  «- 
•h  bited  in  too  dark  and  myfterious  a  form. 

U  is  commonly  allowed,  that  the  fciencc  of  human  nature  «  of 
,U  human  fciences  the  mod   curious  and  important 
ourfelvcs,  is  a  precept  which  the  wife  in  all  ages  have  recom- 
SSTi  -Wch  is  enjoined  by  the  authonty  «  revelat.on  it- 
Can  anv  thing-be  of  more  confequence  to  man,    than^to 
Low  what  is  hi,  duty,  and   how  he  may  arrive  at  happinefs- 
It  -°  from  the  examination  of  his  own  heart,  that  he  receive,  the 
U  intimations  of  the  one,  and  the  only  fare  cntenon  of  the  o- 
_What  can  -be  more  «feful,  more  del.ghtful,  and  more  fub- 
•  toe,  than  to  contemplate  the  Deity?     .t  is  in  the  works  of  na- 
!  ,,    particularly  in  the  conftitution  of  the  human  foul    tha    we 
a  fcern  the  firrt  and  mod  confpkuons  traces  of  the  Alm.ghty  ; 
lent  fome  previous  acquaintance  with  our  own  moral  na- 
r'^lnoUave  any  certain  knowledge  of  His.-jjli- 
u     'of  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  a  future  mnbutuui,  Low 
t;  n,ib,o,  how  miterable  is  man  -     And  vet,  dul  not  our  n.o- 
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ral  feelings,  in  concert  with  what  reafon  ciifcovers  of  the  Deity, 
evidence  the  probability  of  a  future  ftate,  and  that  it  is  .neceflk- 
vy  to  the  full  vindication  of  the  divine  government,  we  fhould 
be  much  lefs  qualified,  than  we  now  are,  to  judge  rationally  of 
that  revelation,  by  which  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought 
to  light. 

How  then  is  this  fcience  to  be  learned  ?     In  what  manner  are 
we  to  ftudy  human   nature  ?     Doubtlefs   by  examining,  our  own 
hearts  and   feelings,   and  by  attending  to  the   conduct  of  other 
men.     But  are  not  the   writings   of  philofophers   ufeful   towards 
the  attainment   of  this   fcience  ?     Moil   certainly   they  are  :    for 
whatever  improves   the   fagacity  of  judgement,  th&  fenfibility  of 
moral  perception,  or  the  delicacy  of  tafle  ;   whatever  renders  our 
knowledge  of  moral  and  intellectual  facts  more  extenfive  ;  what 
ever  impreiTes  our  minds  with  more  enlarged  and   more  powerful 
fentiments  of  duty,,  with  more  affecting  views  of  God  and  Provi 
dence,  and  with  greater  energy  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  natu 
ral  religion  ;  —  every  thing  of  this  fort,  either  makes  us  more  tho 
roughly  acquainted,  or  prepares  us  for  becoming  more  thorough 
ly  acquainted  with  our  own   nature,  and  with  that   of  other  be 
ings,  and  with  the  relations  they  and  we  bear  to  one  another.  But  I 
fear  we  {hall -not  be  able  to  improve  ourfelves  in  any  one  of  thefe 
refpecls,  by  reading  the  modern  fyftems  of  fcepticifm.     What  ac 
count  then  are  we  to   make  of  thofe  fyftems •  and  their   authors  ? 
The  following  efiay  is  partly  deiigned  as  an   anfwer   to   this  que=- 
ilion.     But   it   has   a   further   view  :     which   is,    to  examine  the- 
foundations  of  this  fcepticifm,  and  fee  whether  thefe   be   confift- 
ent  with-  what  all  mankind   acknowledge   to  be   the-  foundations 
of  truth  ;  to  inquire,  whether  the  cultivation  of  fcepticifm  be  fa- 
lutary  or  pernicious  to  fcience  and  mankind;   and  whether  it  may 
not  be  poffible  to  devife  certain   criteria,  by  which   the   abfurdity 
of  its  conclufions  may  be  detected,  even  by  thofe   who  may  not, 
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have  kifurc,  or  fubtlety,   or  metaphyfical  knowledge,  fufficient  to 
qualify  them  for  a  logical  confutation   of  all   its  premifcs.     If  it 
be  conlcfled,   that  the  prefent  age  has  fome  tendency  to  licentiouf- 
ncfs,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  that  the  works  of  fceptical 
writers  have  fome  tendency  to  favour  that  liccntioufnefs  ;  it  will  al- 
Ib  be  confcfled,  that  this  dcfign  is  neither  abfurd  nor  unfeafonable. 
A  celebrated  writer  *  on  human  nature  has  obferved,  that    '  it 
"   truth  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  certain 
"   it  mull  lie  very  deep  and  abflnifc  :"  and  a  little  after  he  adds, 
"  that  he  would  cdeem  it  a  ilrong   prefumption  againil  the  phi- 
44  lofophy  he  is  going  to  unfold,  were  it  Ib  very  eafy  and  obvious." 
I  am  fo  far  from  adopting  this  opinion,  that  I  declare,   in  regard  to 
the  few  things  I  have  to  fay  on  human  nature,  that  I  mould  edecm 
it  a  very  ilrong  prefumption  againft  them,  if  they  were  not  eafy  and 
obvious.     Phyfical  and  mathematical    truths    are   often  abdrufe  ; 
but  fac5ls  and  experiments  relating  to  the  human  mind,  when  ex- 
preffcd  in  proper  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all.     I   find  that 
tKofe  poets,  hidorians,  and  novelids,   who  have   given   the   inofl 
lively  difplays  of  human  nature,  and  who  abound  mod   in  fenti- 
mcnts  eafily  comprehended,  and  readily  admitted  as  true,   are  the 
moft  entertaining,  as  well  as   the  mod  ufeful.     How  then   mould 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  be  fo  difficult  ?      Indeed,   if  it 
be  an  author's  determinate  purpofe  to   advance   paradoxes,  fome 
of  which  are   incredible,  and   others   beyond   comprehenfion  ;    if 
he  be  willing  to  avail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the  natural   ambigui 
ty  of  language  in  fupporting  thofe  paradoxes  ;   or  if  he  enter  up 
on  inquiries  too  refined  for  human  underdanding  ;    he  mud  oft 
en  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintelligible.      But  my  views  are   very 
different.     I  intend  only  to  fugged  fome  hints    for  guarding  the 
mind  againd  error  ;  and  thefe,  I  hope,  will  be  found  to  be  dedu 
ced  from  principles  which   every  man  of  common   capacity  may 
examine  by  his  daily  experience. 

Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  4. 

It 
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It  is  true,  that  feveral  fubjects  of  intricate  {peculation  are  treat 
ed  of  in  this  book.  But  I  have  endeavoured,  by  coiiflant  appeals 
to  fact  and  experience,  by  illuftrations  and  examples  the  mofl  fa 
miliar  I  could  think  of,  and  by  a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  ex- 
preilion  which  fometimes  may  appear  too  much  affected,  to  treat 
of  them  in  a  way,  that  I  hope  cannot  fail  to  render  them  intelli 
gible,  even  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  converfant  in  fludies  of 
this  kind.  Truth,  like  virtue,  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  feen. 
My  principles  require  no  difguife  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will,  if 
I  miftake  not,  be  moft  eafily  admitted  by  thofe  who  bed  under- 
ftand  them.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fceptical  fyftem 
would  never  have  made  fuch  an  alarming  progrefs,  if  it  had  been 
well  underftood.  The  ambiguity  of  its  language,  and  the  intri 
cacy  and  length  of  fome  of  its  fundamental  inveftigations,  have 
unhappily  been  top  fuccefsful  in  producing  that  coiifufion  of 
thought,  and  indiftinctnefs  of  apprehenfion,  in  the  minds  both 
of  authors  and  readers,  which  are  fo  favourable  to  error  and  fo- 
phiftry. 

Few  men  have  ever  engaged  in  controverfy,  religious,  politi 
cal,  or  philofophical,  without  being  in  fome  degree  chargeable 
with  mifconception  of  the  adverfary's  meaning.  That  I  have  ne 
ver  erred  in  this  way,  I  dare  not  affirm.  But  1  am  confcious  of 
having  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  guard  againft  it.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  papers  have  lain  by  me  for  feveral  years. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  perufed  by  fome  of  the  acuteft  philo- 
fophers  of  the  age,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  call  my  friends, 
and  to  whole  advice  and  afliftance,  on  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
fions,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  I  have  availed  inyfelf  all  I  could  ot 
reading  and  converfation  ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  can 
dour  I  am  mafter  of,  to  profit  by  every  hint  of  improvement, 
and  to  examine  to  the  bottom  every  objection,  that  others  have 
offered,  or  myfelf  could  devife,  And  may  I  not  be  permitted  to 

add, 
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:idd,  that  every  one  of  thofe  wKo  have  perufed  this  cflay,  has  atl- 
viled  the  author  to  publiih  it  ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  en 
couraged  him  by  this  infmnation,  to  him  the  mod  flattering  of 
all  others,  That  by  fo  doing,  he  would  probably  be  of  fome  ier- 
vice  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and  mankind  ?  In  this  hope 
lie  lubmits  it  to  the  public.  And  it  is  this  hope  only  that  could 
have  induced  him  to  attempt  polemical  difquifition  :  a  ipecies  of 
writing,  which,  in  his  own  judgement,  is  not  the  moil  credit 
able  ;  which  he  knows,  to  his  cod,  is  not  the  moll  pleafmg  ; 
and  of  which  he  is  well  aware  that  it  will  draw  upon  him  the 
refentment  of  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  fafhionable  party,. 
But, 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  all  the  paft ; 
For  thet,  fair  Virtue  !  welcome  ei-en  the  Iqfl. 

If  thefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  none  will  condemn  who  have 
not  read,  mall  throw  any  light  on  the  firft  principles  of  mo 
ral  fcience  ;  if  they  fliall  fuggeft,  to  the  young  and  unwary,  any 
cautions  againft  that  fophiftry,  and  licentioumcfs  of  principle, 
which  too  much  infetfl  the  converfations  and  compofitions  of  the 
age  ;  if  they  fhall,  in  any  meafure,  contribute  to  the  fatisfaclion 
of  any  of  the  friends  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  his  purpofe  will  be 
completely  anfwered  :  and  he  will,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  rejoice 
in  the  recollection  of  thofe  painful  hours  which  he  palled  in  the 
examination  cf  this  mod  important  controverfy. 

January,   1770. 
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NATURE       and       IMMUTABILITY 

O    F 

T        R        U        T        H, 

IN      OP  P  O  S  I  T  I  O  N      TO 

SOPHISTRY     and     SCEPTICISM, 

I  PUR  POSE  to  treat  this  fubje<5l  in  the  following  manner. 
••-V.  m* 

FIRST,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  feveral  kinds  of  Evi 
dence  and  Reafoning  up  to  their  firft  principles  ;  with  a  view 
to  afcertain  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  explain  its  immutability. 

SECONDLY,  I  fhall  fhow,  that  my  fentiments  on  this  head, 
however  inconmlent  with  the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and  with  the 
practice  and  principles  of  fceptical  writers,  are  yet  perfectly  coii- 
fillent  with  the  genius  of  true  philofophy,  and  with  the  practice 

and 
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and  principles  of  thofe  who  are  allowed  to  have  been  die  mofl 
fuccefsful  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth  :  concluding  with  fome  in 
ferences  or  rules,  by  which  the  more  important  fallacies  of  the 
fceptical  philofophy  may  be  detected  by  every  perfon  of  common 
fenfe,  even  though  he  fhould  not  pofleis  acutenefs  or  metaphy- 
fical  knowledge  fufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical  confutation 
of  them. 

THIRDLY,  I  mall  anfwer  fome  objections;  and  make  fome 
remarks,  by  way  of  EJlimate  offcepticifm  and  fceptical  writers* 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  reader's  accommodation.  An  exact  arrangement  of  parts  is 
necefTary  to  confer  elegance  on  a  whole  ;  but  I  am  more  fludious 
of  utility  than  of  elegance.  And  though  my  fentiments  might 
have  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fyflematic  order,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  the  order  in  which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the 
moft  natural,  and  may  be  the  mofl  effectual  for  accomplishing 
my  purpofe. 


PART 
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THE    STANDARD    OF    TRUTH, 


'"IT"*  HE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been  accounted  a  good  principle. 
Jl  Where  it  is  known  to  prevail,  we  expect  to  find  integrity 
and  fteadinefs  ;  a  temper  of  mind  favourable  to  every  virtue,  and 
tending  in  an  eminent  degree  to  public  utility.  To  have  no  con 
cern  for  the  truth,  to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a  character  which 
no  perfon  who  is  not  utterly  abandoned  would  chufe  to  bear ; 
it  is  a  character  from  which  we  expect  nothing  but  levity  and 
inconmtence.  Truth  feems  to  be  conlidered  by  all  mankind  as 
fomething  fixed,  unchangeable,  and  eternal ;  it  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  permanency  of  truth  is  to  difpute 
without  an  adverfary.  And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions  were  pro- 
pofed  in  general  terms,  —  Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  truth  ?  Are 
truth  and  falfehood  different  and  oppofite  ?  Is  truth  permanent 
and  eternal  ?  —  few  perfons  would  be  hardy  enough  to  anfwer  in 
the  negative.  Attempts,  however,  have  been  made,  fometimes 
through  inadvertence,  and  fometimes  (I  fear)  from  defign,  to  • 
Xindermine  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  to  render  their  liability 
queftionable  ;  and  thefe  attempts  have  been  fo  vigorouily  for 
warded,  and  fo  often  renewed,  that  they  now  conftitute  a  great 
part  of  what  is  called  -ths  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 

G  Itt- 
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It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impofiible,  to  give  a  definition  of  Truth. 
But  we  {hall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it, 'as  may 
make  others  underfland  what  we  mean  by  the  word.  The  defi 
nitions  of  former  writers  are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  accurate,  as 
could  be  wifhed.  Thefe  therefore  we  mall  overlook,  without 
feeking  either  to  explain  or  to  correct  them  ;  and  mall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  taking  notice  of  fome  of  the  mental  phenomena 
that  attend  the  perception  of  truth.  This  feems  to  .he  the  fafefl 
way  of  introducing  the  fubjecl. 


CHAPTER          I. 

Of  the  perception  of  Truth  in  general. 


ON  hearing  thefe  propofitions,  —  I  exift,  Things  equal  to 
one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  The  fun 
rofe  to-day,  There  is  a  God,  Ingratitude  ought  to  be  blamed 
and  punifhed,  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  &c.  —  I  am  confcious,  that  my  mind  admits  and 
acquiefces  in  them.  I  fay,  that  I  believe  them  to  be  true  ;  that 
is,  I  conceive  them  to  exprefs  fomething  conformable  to  the  na 
ture  of  things  *.  Of  the  contrary  propofitions  I  mould  fay,  that 
my  mind  does  not  acquiefce  in  them,  but  difbelieves  them, 
and  conceives  them  to  exprefs  fomething  not  conformable  to, 
ithe  nature  of  things.  My  judgement  in  this  cafe,  I  conceive  to 
be  the  fame  that  J  mould  form  in  regard  to  thefe  propofitions, 
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if  I  were  perfectly   acquainted  with  all  nature,  in  all  its 
and  in  all  its  laws  *. 

If  I  be  afked,.  what  I  mean  by  the  nature  of  things y  I  cannot 
otherwife  explain  myfelf,  than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in  my 
mind  fomething  which  induces  me  to  think,  that  every  thing 
exifting  in  nature,  is  determined  to  exifl,  and  to  exifl  after 
a  certain  manner,  in  confequence  of  eflablifhed  laws  ;  and 
that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  thofe  laws  is  agreeable  to  the  na 
ture  of  things,  becaufe  by  thofe  laws  the  nature  of  all  things  is 
determined.  Of  thofe  laws  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing, 
except  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  intimated  to  me  by  my  own  feel 
ings,  and  by  the  fuggeftions  of  my  own  underftanding.  But 
thefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions  are  fuch,  and  affect  me  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  I  cannot  help  receiving  them,  and  trufting  in 
them,  and  believing  that  their  intimations  are  not  fallacious^ 
but  fuch  as  I  fliould  approve  if  I  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  and  fuch  as  I  may  approve,  and 
admit  of,  and  regulate  my  conduct  by,  without  danger  of  any 
inconvenience. 

It  is  not  eafy  on  thi^fubject  to  avoid  identical  expreflions;  L 
am  not  certain  that  I  have  been  able  to  avoid  them.  And  per 
haps  I  might  have  exprefled  my  meaning  more  fhortly  and  more 
clearly,  by  faying,  that  I  account  That  to  be '  truth  which  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe,  and  That  to 
be  falfehood  which  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to 
difbelieve  f .  Believing  and  difbelieving  are  fimple  acts  of  the 


*  This  remark,  when  applied  to  truth  in  general,  is  fubjecl:  to  certain  limita 
tions;,  for  which  fee  part  2.  chap.  i.  feet.  3. 

•\  I  might  have  faid  more  explicitly,  but  the  meaning  is  the  fame,  "  That  I  ac- 
"  count  that  to  be  truth  which  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  determines  man 
"  to  believe,  and  that  to  be  falfehood  which  the  conftkution  of  human  nature  de- 
*'  termines  man  to  difbelieve." 

C  2.  mind ; 
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mind;  I  can  neither  define  nor  defcribe  them  in  words;  and 
therefore  the  reader  mull  judge  of  their  nature  from  his  own  ex 
perience.  We  often  believe  \vhat  we  afterwards  find  to  be  falle  ; 
but  while  belief  continues,  we  think  it  true;  when  we  difcover  its 
falfity,  we  believe  it  no  longer. 

Hitherto  I  have  ufed  the  word  belief  to  denote  an  act  of  the 
mind  which  attends  the  perception  of  truth  in  general.  But 
truths  are  of  different  kinds  ;  fome  arc  certain,  others  only  pro 
bable  :  and  we  ought  not  to  call  that  act  of  the  mind  which  at 
tends  the  perception  of  certainty,  and  that  which  attends  the 
perception  of  probability,  by  one  and  the  fame  name.  Some 
have  called  the  former  conviction^  and  the  latter  aj/enf.  All  con 
victions  are  equally  ftrong  :  but  aflent  admits  of  innumerable  de 
grees,  from  moral  certainty,  which  is  the  highcft  degree  down 
ward,  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  opinion,  to  that  fuipenfc  of 
judgement  which  is  called  doubt. 

We  may,  without  abfurdity,  fpeak  of  probable  truth,  as  well 
as  of  certain  truth.  Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined, 
by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as  probable,  may  be 
called  probable  truth ;  the  acknowledgement  of  it  is  as  univerfal 
as  that  rational  nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent.  But,  in  this 
inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine  ourfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of 
truth  which  may  be  called  certain,  which  enforces  our  convict ion^ 
and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a  found  mind,  is  not  tinctured  with 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

The  invcftigation  and  perception  of  truth  is  commonly  afcribcd 
to  our  rational  faculties  :  and  thcfe  have  by  fome  been  reduced 
to  two  ;  Reafon  and  Judgement ;  the  former  being  fuppofed  to 
be  converfant  about  certain  truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  pro 
babilities.  But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of  the  fame  kind ;  fome 
being  fupported  by  one  fort  of  evidence,  and  others  by  another : 
I  different 
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different  energies  of  the.  underftanding  muft  therefore  be  exerted, 
in  perceiving  them  ;  and  thefe  diiFerent  energies  muft  be  expreiT- 
ed  by  different  names,  if  we  would  fpeak  of  them  diflinctly  and 
intelligibly.  The  certainty  of  fome  truths,  for  inftance,  is  per 
ceived  intuitively  ;  the  certainty  of  others  is  perceived  not 
intuitively,  but  in  confequence  of  a  proof.  Mofl  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  Euclid  are  of  the  latter  kind  ;  the  axioms  of  geometry 
arc  of  the  former.  Now,  if  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive 
truth  in  confequence  c»f  a  proof,  be  called  Reafon,  that  power 
by  which  we  perceive  felf-evident  truth,  ought  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  a  different  name.  It  is  of  little  confequence  what  name 
we  make  choice  of,  provided  that  in  chufing  it  we  depart 
not  from  the  analogy  of  language ;  and  that,  in  applying  it,  we 
avoid  equivocation  and  ambiguity  *.  Some  philofophers  of  note  f 
have  given  the  name  of  Common  Scnfe  to  that  faculty  by  which 
we  perceive  felf-evident  truth ;  and,  as  the  term  feems  proper  e- 
nough,  we  mall  adopt  it.  But  in  a  fubjecl  of  this  kind,  there  is 
great  danger  of  our  being  impofed  upon  by  words ;  we  cannot 
therefore  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  againft  that  fpecies  of 
illufion.  We  mean  to  draw  fome  important  inferences  from  this 
doclrine  of  the  diflinclion  between  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe. 
Now  thefe  words  are  not  always  ufed  in  the  Uriel  fignification 
we  have  here  affigned  them :  let  us  therefore  take  a  view  of  all 
the  fimilar  fenfes  in  which  they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let  us 
explain  more  particularly  that  fenfe  in  which  we  are  to  ufe  them ; 
and  thus  we  {hall  take  every  method  in  our  power  to  fecure  our- 


*  We  might  call  the  one  Reafon  and  the  other  Reafoning ;  but  the  fmiilarity  of 
the  terms  would  frequently  occafion  both  obfcurity  in  the  fenfe,  and  harihnefs  in 
the  found. 

t  DrReid,  &c. 
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lelvcs  againft  the  impropriety  of  confounding  our  notions  by 
the  ufe  of  ambiguous  and  indefinite  language.  Thefe  philo 
logical  difcuffions  are  indeed  no  part  of  philofophy  ;  but  they  are 
very  neceffary  to  prepare  us  for  it.  "  Qui  ad  interpretandum 
"  naturam  accefferit,"  fays  Bacon,  "  verborum  mixtam  na- 
"  turam,  et  juvamenti  et  nocumenti  imprimis  participem,  dif- 
"  tinde  fciat  *." 

Thi&  diftinclion  between  Common  Senfe  and  Reafon  is  no 
modern  difcovery  f-  The  ancient  geometricians  were  all  ac 
quainted  with  it.  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf-evident  principles  in 
many  parts  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Metaphyfics,  and  in  the  firft  book  of  his  latter  Analytics.  He 
calls  them,  Axioms  or  Dignities,  Principles,  and  Common  Senti- 


*  De  interpretation  Naturx,  fent.  9. 

f  The  xojrereflyuoaJr*  of  the  Greek  Stoics  feems  to  mean  that  benevolent 
which  men  owe  to  fociety  and  to  one  another.  Some  modern  moralhts  have  call 
ed  it  the  Public  Senfe.  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to  exprefs  by  the  term 
Common  Senfe  is  quite  different. 

The  Scnfus  Communis  of  the  Latins  hath  feveral  fignifications.  I .  It  denotes  this 
Public  Senfey  or  KonowifAiffurri.  See  Shaft  eftury's  Ejfay  on  the  freedom  of -wit  and  hu 
mour,  part  "$.fecl.  i.  Note.  2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  life 
which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  Thus  Horace  feems  to  ufe  it,  lib.  \.fa- 
tir.  3.  lin.  66.  And  thus  Qmntilian,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  public  e- 
ducation  :  "  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  dicitur,  ubi  difcet,  cum  fe  a  congreflu, 
qui  non  hominibus  folum,  fed  mutis-  quoque  animalibus  naturalis  eft,  (egregarit  -," 
lib.  i.  cap.  2.  3.  It  feems  to  fignify  that  inftiff&ive  perfuafion  of  truth  which  ari- 
fes  from  intuitive  evidence,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning : 

'*  Corpus  enim  per  fe  communis  deliquat  efle 
**  Senfus  :  quo  nifi  prima  fides  fundata  valebit, 
**  Haud  erit  occultis  de  rebus  quo  referentes 
"  Confirmare  animi  quicquam  ratione  queamus." 

Lucretius,  lib.  I.  ver.  425. 

ments 
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merits  * ;  and  fays  of  them,  "  That  they  are  known  by  their  own 
"  evidence  f;  that  except  fome  firft  principles  be  taken  for 
"  granted,  there  can  be  neither  reafon  nor  reafoning  t ;  that  it 
"  is  impoflible  that  every  truth  mould  admit  of  proof,  other- 
"  wife  proof  would  extend  in  infnitum,  which  is  incompatible 
"  with  its  nature  || ;  and  that  if  ever  men  attempt  to  prove  a 


aaramc  SeutfUHW  e/W,  cr<  jrac  axayxa7eK  n  $0.10.1,   n  .aVop  aVa/.  ^  a^arer  a^a 

Metapbyf.  lib.  3. 


f  Analytic,  lib.  1.  cap.  16. Of  thefe  firft  principles,  a  French  Peripatetic, 

who  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  exprefies  himfelf  thus  :  "  Ces 
"  principes  portent  le  nom  de  communs,  non  feulement  parce  qu'ils  fervent  a  plu- 
"  lieurs  fciences,  mais  auffi  parce  que  rintdligence  en  eft  commune  a  tous.  On  les  ap- 
'«  pelle  auffi  dignitez,  et  notions  communes :  a  f9avoir,  dignitez,  quafi  comme  dignes 
"  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu'on  y  adioufte  foy,  a  caufe  de  la  grande  excellence  de  leur 
"  clarte  et  evidence  ;  et  notions  communes,  pour  ce  qu'ils  font  fi  connus,  qu'  auffi 
"  toft  que  la  fignification  des  termes  dont  ils  font  compofez  eft  entendue,  fans  dif- 
"  courir  ny  argumenter  davantage  deflus,  chacun  entend  naturellement  leur  ve- 
<*  rite;  fi  ce  n'eft  quelque  hebete  prive  de  raifcm ;  lequel  je  revoye  a  Ariftote,  qui 
*<  pronounce,  que  ceux  qui  doutent,  qu'il  faut  reverer  les  Dieux,  ou  aymer  les 
«{  parents,  meritent  d'eftre  punis ;  et  que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  la  nege  eft  blanche 
•"  ont  befoin  de  fens:  et  a  Averroes,  qui  dit,  que  ceux  qui  ne  f9auroient  dif- 
«'  tinguer  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  foy  d'avec  ce  qui  ne  1'eft  pas,  font  incapables  de 
«<  philofopher ;  et  que  ne  pouvoir  connoiftre  ces  principes,  procede  de  quelque 
<*  defaut  de  nature,  ou  de  peu  d'exercice,  ou  d'une  mauvaife  accouftumance  en- 

tl  racinee. 

Corps  de  toute  la  Pbilofophie  de  Theopbrafte  Bauju,  p.  70. 


Arijlot.  Metapbyf.  lib.  2.  cap.  6. 


OUTUC  won  aToeir. 

Arifat*  Metypbyf.  lib.  4.  .cap.  4. 
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"  firfl  principle,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the   nature  of 
"  proof*." 

The  word  Reafon  is  ufed  in  fcvcral  different  fenfes.  i.  It  is 
ufed  to  fignify  that  quality  of  human  nature  which  diftinguifhes 
man  from  the  inferior  animals.  Man  is  called  a  recifonable  being, 
and  the  brutes  are  faid  to  be  irrational.  But  the  faculty  of 
reafon,  taking  the  word  in  a  ftrict  fenfe,  is  perhaps  not  more 
characleriftical  of  the  nature  of  man,  than  his  moral  faculty,. 
or  his  imagination,  or  his  power  of  artificial  language,  or  his  ri- 
fibility.  Reafon,  in  this  acceptation,  feems  to  be  a  general 
name  for  all  the  intellectual  powers,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the 
fenfitive  part  of  our  conftitution.  2.  Every  thing  that  is  called  truth 
is  faid  to  be  perceived  by  reafon  :  by  reafon,  we  are  faid  to  per 
ceive,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ;  and  we  are  alfo  faid  to  perceive,  by  reafon,  that  it  is  im- 
polTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  But  thefe 
truths  are  of  different  kinds  ;  and  therefore  the  energies  of  un- 
derflanding  to  which  they  are  referred,  ought  to  be  called  by 
different  names.  3.  The  power  of  invention  is  fometimes  a- 
icribed  to  reafon.  LOCKE  tells  us,  that  it  is  reafon  which  difco- 
•vers  and  arranges  the  feveral  intermediate  proofs  in  an  argu 
ment;  an  office  which,  according  to  the  common  ufe  of  words, 
is  to  be  referred,  not  to  reafon,  but  to  imagination.  4.  Reafon, 
as  implying  a  faculty  not  marked  by  any  other  name,  is  ufed  by 
thofe  who  are  moft  accurate  in  dillinguilhing,  to  fignify  that 
power  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  draw  inferences,  or  by 


*    A£/9Vffi  fji  *f  TVTZ  aTroitfxrjca;  THIS  ft/  XTrxtli 

,          V-X^'tX  \  V" 

>  n\w  Oil  ^WTdK  arre&eiip/,    x,  TO^V  en  fin. 

4rijl.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

I  cite  thcfe  authorities,  that  I  may  not  be  fuppofecl  to  affect  cither  an  uncommon 
iiie,  or  uncommon  modes  of  expreffion. 

% 

which 
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which  we  are  convinced,  that  a  relation  belongs  to  two  ideas, 
on  account  of  our  having  found,  that  thefe  ideas  bear  certain  re 
lations  to  other  ideas.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  faculty  which  en 
ables  us,  from  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known,  to  invefligate 
fuch  as  are  unknown ;  and  without  which  we  never  could  pro 
ceed  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  a  fingle  ftep  beyond  firil  prin 
ciples  or  intuitive  axioms.  And  it  is  in  this  kill  fenfe  we  are  to 
ufe  the  word  Reafon  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry.. 

The  term  Common  Senfe  has  alia  feveral   different  nullifications. 
i.  Sometimes  it  feems  to  be  fynonymous   with   prudence.     Thus 
we  fay,  that  a  man  has   a   large  flock  of  common   fenfe,  who  is 
quick  in   perceiving  remote   confequences,  and   thence  inftanta- 
neoufly  determines  concerning  the   propriety  of  prefent  conducl. 
2..  We   often   meet   with   perfons    of   great    fagacity   in    mofl   of 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  very   capable  of  accurate  reafon- 
i«g,  who  yet,  without   any  bad   intention,  commit  blunders   in 
regard  to  decorum ;  by  faying  or  doing  what  is  offenfive  to  their 
company,  and  inconfiflent   with   their   own   character :   and  this 
we  are  apt  to  impute  to -a  defect  in   common  fenfe..    But  it  feems 
rather  to   be   owing   to   a   defedt   in   that  kind  of  fenfibility,  or 
fympathy,  by  which  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  the  fituations  of  o- 
thers,  adopt  their   fentiments,   and   in   a  manner   perceive  their 
thoughts  ;   and   which   is   indeed  the   foundation  of  good  breed 
ing  *.     It  is  by  this  fecret,   and  fudden,   and    (to   thofe   who   are 
unacquainted  with  it)   inexplicable,  communication   of  feelings, 
that  a  man   is  enabled   to   avoid  what  would   appear  incongru 
ous  or  offenfive.     They  who  are  prompted  by  inclination,  or  ob 
liged   by   neceffity,    to   ftudy   the   arc    of    recommending   them- 
felves  to  others,   acquire   a   wonderful   facility   in    perceiving  and 
avoiding  all  poffible  ways  of  giving   offence;  which  is  a   proof, 

*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  fentiments,  feft.  i, 

D  that 
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that  tliib  kind  of  fenfibility  may  be  improved  by  habit :    although 
there  arc,  no  doubt,  in  refpect  of  this,  as  well  as  of  fome  other 
modifications   of   perception,    original  and   conftitutional   differ 
ences   in   the  frame  of  different   minds.     3.  Some  men   are  dif- 
tinguiihcd  by   an   uncommon  acutenefs   in   difcovering   the   cha 
racters  of  others  :   they  feem  to  read  the  foul   in   the  countenance, 
and  with  a  (Ingle  glance   to   penetrate   the  cleepell  recefles  of  the 
heart.      In  their  prefence,    the  hypocrite  is   detected,    notwith- 
ilanding  his  fpecious  outfide ;   the  gay  effrontery  of  the  coxcomb 
cannot  conceal  his  insignificance ;   and  the   man  of  merit  appears 
confpicuous    under    all    the    difguifes   of  an    ungainly    modefty. 
This   talent   is   fometimes   called  Common  Senfe;    but  improperly. 
It  is  far  from  being  common ;  it  is   even  exceedingly  rare :  it  is 
to  be  found  in  men  who  are  not  remarkable  for  any  other  mental 
excellence;  and  we  often  fee  thofc  who   in  other  refpects  are  ju 
dicious   enough,    quite   deftitute   of  it.     4.  Neither  ought  every 
common  opinion   to  be   referred  to   common   fenfe.     Modes   in 
drcfs    religion,  and  converfation,  however  abfurd  in  themfelves, 
may  ftiit  the  notions  or  the  tafte  of  a  particular  people  :   but  none 
of  us  will  fay,  that  it  is  agreeable  to   common  fenfe,  to   worfhip 
more  gods  than  one ;   to  believe  that  one  and  the   fame  body  may 
be  in  ten  thoufand  different  places   at  the   fame  time  * ;  to  like  a 
face  the  better  becaufe  it  is  painted,  or  to  diilike  a  perfon  becauie 
he   does  not   lifp   in   his   pronunciation.     Laftly,  The  term  Com 
mon  SL'fjfe   h^s   been  ufcd   by   fome   philofophers   to  fignify  that 
power  of  the   mind  which   perceives   truth,    or  commands   be 
lief    nut  by  progreftivc  argumentation,  but   by  an   inilantancous 
and  iniYmctivc  impulib  ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor  from 
habit,    but    from    nature  ;     acting    independently    on    our    will, 
whenever  its  object  is  prefented,  according  to  an  eflablilhed   law, 


*  Tranfubilantbtion. 

and 
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and  therefore  not  improperly  called  Senfc ;  and  acting  in  a  fimi- 
!a^  manner  upon  all  mankind,  and  therefore  properly  called 
Common  Senfs.  It  is  in  this  figniftcation  that  the  term  Common  Sznfc 
is  ufed  in  the  prefent  inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  eflential  difference  between  thefe  two 
faculties ;  that  common  fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being 
called  the  perfection  of  reafon,  nor  reafon,  by  being  refolved  in 
to  common  fenfe,  will  perhaps  appear  from  the  following  re 
marks,  i.  We  are  confcious,  from  internal  feeling,  that  the  e- 
nergy  of  underftanding  which  perceives  intuitive  truth,  is  dif 
ferent  from  that  other  energy  which  unites  a  conclufion  with  a 
firft  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  intermediate  relations.  We 
believe  the  truth  of  an  invefligated  conclufion,  becaufe  we  can  af- 
fign  a  reafon  for  our  belief;  we  believe  an  intuitive  principle, 
without  being  able  to  affign  any  other  reafon  but  this,  that  we 
know  it  to  be  true  ;  or  that  the  law  of  our  nature,  or  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  underftanding,  determines  us  to  believe  it. 
2.  We  cannot  difcerri  any  neceffary  connection  between  reafon  and 
common  fenfe  :  they  are  indeed  generally  connected  ;  but  we  can 
conceive  a  being  endued  with  the  one  who  is  deftitute  of  the  o- 
ther.  Nay,  we  often  find,  that  this  is  in  fact  the  cafe.  In 
dreams,  we  fometimes  reafon  without  common  fenfe.  Through 
a  defect  of  common  fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd  principles  ;  but  fup- 
pofing  our  principles  true,  our  reafoning  is  often  unexceptionable. 
The  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds  of  madnefs.  A 
man  who  believes  himfelf  made  of  glafs,  mall  yet  reafon  very 
juftly  concerning  the  means  of  preferving  his  fuppofed  brittlenefs 
from  flaws  and  fractures.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that 
a  diftinction  fimilar  to  the  prefent  is  acknowledged  by  the  vulgar, 
who  fpeak  of  mother-wit  as  fomething  different  from  the  deduc^- 
tioiis  of  reafon,  and  the  refinements  of  fcience.  When  puzzled 
with  argument,,  they  have  recourfe  to  their  common  fenfe,  and 

D   2  acquiefce. 
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acquiefce  in  it  ib  ilcadily,  as  to  render  all  the  arts  of  the  logi 
cian  ineffectual.  i  am  confuted,  but  not  convinced,"  is  an  a- 
pology  fometimes  ofFereJ,  when  one  has  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the 
arguments  of  the  antagonift,  but  the  original  undifguiTcd  feel 
ings  of  his  own  mind.  This  apology  is  indeed  very  incontinent 
with  the  dignity  of  philofophic  pride  ;  which,  taking  for  grant 
ed  that  nothing  exceeds  the  limits  ot  human  capacity,  profellcs 
to  confute  whatever  it  cannot  believe,  and,  which  is  itill  more 
dillicult,  to  believe  whatever  it  cannot  confute  :  but  this  apology- 
may  be  perfectly  confident  with  Sincerity  and  candour;  and  with 
.that  principle  of  which  Pope  fays,  that  "  though  no  fcience  it  is 
11  fairly  worth  the  feven." 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  diilinguifh  thofe  two  powerb 
of  our  rational  nature,  to  which  I  give  the  names  Reafon  and 
Common  Stnfe.  Their  connection  and  mutual  dependence,  and  the 
extent  of  their  refpeclive  jurifdiclions,  I  now  proceed  more  parti 
cularly  to  inveftigate.  —  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  for 
thefc,  and  fome  other  metaphorical  expreflions.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  in  all  matters  of  fcience,  they  could  be 
laid  afide  ;  for  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  metaphor  has  done  great 
harm,  by  leading  philofophers  to  miftake  verbal  analogies  for 
real  ones  ;  and  often,  too,  by  giving  plaufibility  to  nontenfe,  as 
well  as  by  difguifing  very  plain  doctrines  with  an  afFecled  pomp 
of  high- founding  words  and  gaudy  images.  But  in  the  philofb- 
phy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  impolTible  to  keep  clear  of  meta 
phor  ;  becaufe  we  cannot  fpeak  intelligibly  of  immaterial  things, 
without  continual  allufions  to  matter,  and  its  qualities.  All  I 
need  to  fay  further  on  this  head  is,  that  I  mean  not  by  thefe  me 
taphors  to  impofe  upon  the  reader  ;  and  that  I  fliall  do  my  utmoft 
to  prevent  their  impofing  upon  myfelf. 

Ic  is  flrange  to  obferve,  with  what  reluctance  fome  people  ac 
knowledge  the  power  of  iiiflind.  That  man  is  governed  by  rea- 
i 
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fon,  and  the  brutes  by  inftindl,  is  a  favourite  topic  with  certain 
philofophers  ;  who,  like  other  .fro ward  children,  fpurn  the  hand 
that  leads  them;  and.deilre,  above  all  things,  to  be  left  at  their 
.own  difpofal.  Were  this  boait  founded  on  truth,  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  mean  little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed  by  him- 
felf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker  *.  But,  luckily  for  man,  it 
is  not  founded  in  truth,  but  in  ignorance  and  inattention.  Our 
inflincts,  as  well  as  our  rational  powers,  are  far  fuperior,  both 
In  number  and  dignity,  to  thofe  which  the  brutes  enjoy  ;  and  it 
were  well  for  us,  on  many  occafions,  if  we  laid  our  fyitems  a- 
lide,  and  were  more  attentive  to  thefe  impulfes  of  nature  where 
in  reafon  has  no  part.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  fpeak  with  difrefpec"l 
of  any  of  the  gifts  of  God  ;  every  work  of  his  is  good  ;  but  the 
bed  things,  when  abufed,  may  become  pernicious.  Reafon  is  a 
a  noble  faculty,  and,  when  kept  within  its  proper  fphere,  and 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting  human 
creatures  almoft  to  the  rank  of  fuperior  beings.  But  this  faculty 
has  been  much  perverted,  often  to  vile,  and  often  to  infignifl- 
cant  purpofes  ;  fometimes  chained  like  a  (lave  or  malefactor,  and 
ibnietimes  foaring  in  forbidden  and  unknown  regions.  No  wan 
der,  then,  if  it  has  been  frequently  made  the  inilrument  of  fedu- 
cing  and  bewildering  mankind,  and  of  rendering  philofbphy  con 
temptible. 

In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcoveries  have  been  made  by 
a  right  ufe  of  reafon.  When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to  take  things 
as  they  find  them  ;  when  they  believe  Nature  upon  her  bare  de 
claration,  without  fufpecling  her  of  any  defigri  to  impofe  upon 


*  And  Reafon  raife  o'er  Inftind  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  diredls,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Pqpis  Effayon  Man,  £/>.  3.  ver.  99. 

them; 
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them  j  when  their  utmoft  ambition  is  to  be  her  fervants  and  in 
terpreters  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  philofophy  profper.  But 
of  thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  fcience  of  humait 
nature,  it  may  truly  be  laid,  (of  many  of  them  at  leaft),  that 
too  much  reafoning  hath  made  them  mad.  Nature  fpeaks  to  us 
by  our  external,  as  well  as  by  our  internal,  fenfes  ;  it  is  ftrange, 
that  we  ihoukl  believe  her  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not  in  the  other; 
it  is  moil  ftrange,  that  fuppofing  her  fallacious,  we  iliould  think 
ourfelvcs  capable  of  detecting  the  cheat.  Common  fenfe  tells  me, 
that  the  ground  on  which  I  ftand  is  hard,  material,  and  folid, 
and  has  a  real,  feparate,  independent  exigence.  BERKELEY 
and  HUME  tell  me,  that  I  am  impofed  upon  in  this  matter  :  for 
that  the  ground  under  my  feet  is  really  an  idea  in  my  mind ; 
that  its  very  eflence  confifts  in  being  perceived ;  and  that  the 
fame  inftant  it  ceafes  to  be  perceived,  it  muft  alfo  ceafe  to  exiil  : 
in  a  word,  that  to  &',  and  to  be  perceived,  when  predicated  of  the 
ground,  the  fun,  the  Harry  heavens,  or  any  corporeal  object, 
fignify  prccifely  the  fame  thing.  Now,  if  my  common  fenfe  be 
miflaken,  who  fliall  afcertain  and  correct  the  miftake  ?  Our  rea- 
fon,  it  is  faid.  Are  then  the  inferences  of  reafon  in  this  inftance 
clearer,  and  more  decifive,  than  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe  ? 
By  no  means  :  I  ftill  truft  to  my  common  fenfe  as  before  ;  and  I 
feel  that  I  muft  do  fo.  But  fuppofing  the  inferences  of  the  one 
faculty  as  clear  and  decifive  as  the  dictates  of  the  other;  yet  who 
will  allure  me,  that  my  reafon  is  lefs  liable  to  miftake  than  my 
common  fenfe  ?  And  if  reafon  be  miftaken,  what  fliall  we  iky  ? 
Is  this  miftake  to  be  reclined  by  a  fecoiid  reafoning,  as  liable  to 
miftake  as  the  fir  ft  ?  —  In  a  word,  we  muft  deny  the  diftinclion 
between  truth  and  faliehood,  adopt  univerfal  fcepticifm,  and 
wander  without  end  from  one  maze  of  uncertainty  to  another;  a  ' 
ftare  of  mind  fo  miferable,  that  Milton  makes  it  one  of  the  tor- 
ir.cnts  of  the  damned;  -  -  or  elfe  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  one  of 

thcfe 
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thefe  faculties  is  of  higher  authority  than  the  other ;  and  that  ei 
ther  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to  common  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe 
to  reafon,  whenever  a  variance  happens  between  them :  —  in  o- 
ther  words,  that  no  doctrine  ought  to  be  admitted  as  true  that 
exceeds  belief,  and  contradicts  a  firfl  principle. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  every  inquiry  in  philofophy  ought  to  be 
gin  with  doubt;  —  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
nothing  believed,  without  proof.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  muft 
alfo  be  admitted,  that  reafon  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to 
which  common  fenfe  muft  continually  act  in  fubordination.  But 
this  I  cannot  admit  ;  becaufe  I  am  able  to  prove  the  contrary  by 
incontestable  evidence.  I  am  able  to  prove,  that  "  except  we  be- 
"  lieve  many  things  without  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any 
11  thing  all ;  for  that  all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimately  reft  on 
"  the  principles  of  common  fenfe;  that  is,  on  principles  intui- 
:  tively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable  ;  and,  confequently, 
"  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
"  reafon  muft  continually  act  iu  fubordination."  —  This  I  mean 
to  prove  by  a  fair  induction  of  particulars. 


H       A       P.  IL 


All  reafoning  terminates    in  firjl  principles.     All  evidence    ultimately 
intuitive.     Common  Senfe  the  Standard  of  Truth  to  Man. 


IN  this  induction,  we  cannot  comprehend  all  forts  of  evidence, 
and  modes  of  reafoning ;    but  we  mall   endeavour  to  invefti- 
gate  the  origin  of  thofe  which  are  the   mod  important,    and   of 

the 
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the  moft  extenfive  influence  in  fcience,  and  common  life  *  ;  begin 
ning  with  the  fimpleft   and  cleared,  and  advancing  gradually  to* 
thofe  which  are  more  complicated,  or  Icfs  perfpicuous. 


SECTION         1C 


Of  Mathematical  Reafoning. 


nnHE  evidence  that  takes  place  in  pure  mathematics,    produ 
ces  the  highcfl  aflu ranee  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  attends  to,  and  imderilands  it ;  for  no  principles  are  admit 
ted  into  this  fcience,  but  fuch  as  are   either  felf- evident,  or  fui- 

ceptible 


*  That  the  induction  here  given  is  fuiHciently  comprehenfive,  will  appear  from 
the  following  analyfis. 

All  the  objects  of  the  human  unclerftanding  may  be  reduced  to  two  claiTes,  viz. 
AbftraR  Ideas,  and  Things  really  exijling. 

Of  Al-jlratt  Ideas,  and  their  Relations  ,  all  our  knowledge  is  certain,  being  founded 
on  MATHEMATICAL  EVIDENCE  (a)  •,  which  comprehends,  i  .  -Intuitive  Evidence, 
and,  2.  the  Evidence  of  (Iricl  demonftration. 

We  judge  of  Things  really  exijling  j  either,,  i.  from  our  civn  experience-;  or,  2. 
from  the  experience  of  other  men. 

i.  Judging  of  Real  Exijienccs  from  our  o-wn  experience,  we  attain  either  Certain 
ly  or  Probability.  Our  knowledge  is  certain  when  fupported  by  the  evidence,  i. 
Of  SENSE  EXTERNAL  (b)  or  INTERNAL  (c)  ;  2.  Of  MEMORY  (</)  ;  and,  3.  Of 
LEGITIMATE  INFERENCES  OF  THE  CAUSE  FROM  THE  EFFECT  (c}.  --  Our 
knowledge  is  probable,  when,  from  facls  already  experienced,  we  argue,  i.  to 
facts  ot  THE  SAME  KIND  (/)  not  experienced  j  and,  2.  to  fadts  or  A  SIMILAR 
HIND  (g)  not  experienced. 


(a]  Seaion  I. 
(,}  Sea.  5. 


(b)  Seft.  2. 
(/)  Sea.  6. 


(c}  Seft.  3. 
)  Sea.  7. 


(</)   Sed.  4. 


2.  Judging 
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ceptible  of  demonftration.  Should  a  man  refufe  to  aflent  to  a  de 
monftrated  conclufion,  the  world  would  impute  the  refufal,  ei 
ther  to  want  of  underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty  :  for  every 
perfon  of  underftanding  feels,  that  by  mathematical  demonftra 
tion  he  mud  be  convinced  whether  he  will  or  not.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  mathematical  demonftration.  The  firft  is  called  di 
re  ft  ;  and  takes  place,  when  a  conclufion  is  inferred  from  pre- 
mifes  that  render  it  necefTarily  true  :  and  this  perhaps  is  a  more 
perfect,  or  at  leaft  a  fimpler,  kind  of  proof,  than  the  other ;  but 
both  are  equally  convincing.  The  other  kind  is  called  indirefL 

JL  J  v^ 

apagogical^  or  ducens  ad  abfurdum ;  and  takes  place,  when,  by  fup 
pofing  a  propofition  falfe,  we  are  led  into  an  abfurdity,  which 
there  is  no  .other  way  to  avoid,  than  by  fuppofing  the  propofition 
true.  In  this  manner  it  is  proved,  that  the  propofition  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  falfe  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  certain  truth. 
Every  ftep  in  a  mathematical  proof,  either  is  felf-evident,  or  muft 
have  been  formerly  demonftrated ;  and  every  demonftration  does 
finally  refolve  itfelf  into  intuitive  or  felf-evident  principles,  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  prove,  and  equally  impoflible  to  difbelieve. 
Thefe  firft  principles  conftitute  the  foundation  of  mathematics  : 
if  you  difprove  them,  you  overturn  the  whole  fcience  j  if  you 
refufe  to  believe  them,  you  cannot,  confidently  with  fuch  refu 
fal,  acquiefce  in  any  mathematical  truth  whatfoever.  But  you 
may  as  well  attempt  to  blow  out  the  fun,  as  to  difprove  thefe 


i.  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  the  experience  of  other  meny  we  have  the  E- 
VIDENCE  OF  THEIR  TESTIMONY  (/&).  The  mode  of  underftanding  produced  by 
that  evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  5  and  this  faith  fometimes  amounts  to  pro 
bable  opinion^  and  fometimes  rifes  even  to  abfolute  certainty. 

* 

'  •"«-•  '  -•     . .'  •  ;     .-" ".          ' 

(A)  Sed.,8. 

&  principles ; 
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principles  :  and  if  you  fay,  that  you  do  not  believe  them  *,  you 
will  be  charged  either  with  falfehood  or  with  folly ;  you  may  as- 
well  hold  your  hand  in  the  fire,  and  fay  that  you  feel  no  pain. 
By  the  law  of  our  nature,  we  mud  feel  in  the  one  cafe,  and  be 
lieve  in  the  other ;  even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  mull  adhere  to 
the  earth,  and  cannot  fall  headlong  to  the  clouds. 

But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathematical  axiom,  That  a 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  or,  That  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another  ?  Every  proof  muft  be 
more  evident  than  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Can  you  then  ailimie 
any  more  evident  principle,  from  which  the  truth  of  thefe  axioms 
may  be  confequentially  inferred  ?  It  is  impofhble ;  becaufe  they 
are  already  as  evident  as  any  thing  can  be  f.  You  may  bring  the 

matter 


*  Si  quelque  opiniaftre  Ics  nie  de  la  voix,  on  ne  Ten  fijauriot  empefchcr  ;  mais 
ccla  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  intericurement  en  fon  efprit,  parce  que  fa  lumiere  natu- 
relle  y  repugne,  qui  eft  la  partie  ou  fe  rapporte  la  demonftration  et  Ic  fyllogifme, 
et  non  aux  paroles  externes.  Au  moyen  de  quoy  s'il  fe  trouve  quelqu'un  qui  nc 
les  puifie  entendre,  cettuy-la  eft  incapable  de  difcipline. 

Dakttiquc  de  Boujou,  liv.  3.  ch.  3.. 

I 

f  Different  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  nature  of  thefe  geometrical 
axioms.  Some  fuppofe,  that  an  axiom  is  not  felf-evident,  except  it  imply  an  iden 
tical  propbfition  ;  that  therefore  this  axiom,  //  is  impojfible  for  the  fame  thing,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  be  and  nit  to  be,  is  the  only  axiom  that  can  properly  be  called 
intuitive  ;  and  that  all  thofe  other  proportions  commonly  called  axioms,  ought 
to  be  demonftrated  by  being  refolved  into  this  fundamental  axiom.  But  if  this 
could  be  done,  mathematical  truth  would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain  than  it 
is.  Thofe  other  axioms  produce  abfolute  certainty,  and  produce  it  immediately, 
without  any  procefs  of  thought  or  reafoning  that  we  can  difcover.  And  if  the 
truth  of  a  propofition  be  clearly  and  certainly  perceived  by  all  men  without  proof, 
and  if  no  proof  whatever  could  make  it  more  clear  or  more  certain,  it  feems 
captious  not  to  allow  that  propofition  the  name  of  Intuitive  Axiom.  —  Others  fup 
pofe,  that  though  the  demonftration  of  mathematical  axioms  is  not  abfolutcly  ne- 

ceflary, 
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matter  to  the  teft  of  the  fenfes,  by  laying  a  few  halfpence  and 
farthings  upon  the  table ;  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  more 
unqueftionable,  than  that  of  abftract  intuitive  truth  ;  and  there 
fore  the  former  evidence,  though  to  one  ignorant  of  the  mean 
ing  of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  lat 
ter,  can  never  prove  it.  But  not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  figni- 
fication  <we  affix  to  the  word  proof ;  and  to  remove  every  poflibi- 
lity  of  doubt  as  to  this  matter,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  evidence 
of  external  fenfe  is  more  unqueftionable  than  that  of  abftracl:  in 
tuitive  truth,  and  that  every  intuitive  principle  in  mathematics 
may  thus  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  fenfe ;  and  if  we  cannot  call 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  a  proof,  let  us  call  it  a  confirmation  of  the 
abftradl  principle  :  yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this  method  of  illu- 
ftration  ?  We  only  difcover,  that  the  evidence  of  abftracl  intui 
tive  truth  is  refolvable  into,  or  may  be  illuftrated  by,  the  evidence 
of  fenfe.  And  it  will  be  feen  in  the  next  fedion,  that  we  believe 
in  the  evidence  of  external  fenfe,  not  becaufe  we  can  prove  it 
to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  determines  us  to 
believe  in  it  without  proof.  So  that  in  whatever  way  we  view 
this  fubjecl,  the  point  we  mean  to  illuftrate  appears  certain, 
namely,  "  That  all  mathematical  truth  is  founded  in  certain  nrft 
"  principles  which  common  fenfe,  or  inftindl,  or  the  conftitu- 
41  tion  of  the  human  underftanding,  or  the  law  of  rational  na- 


ceflary,  yet  that  thefe  axioms  are  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  and  ought  to  be 
demonftrated  to  thofe  who  require  it.  Dr  Barrow  is  of  this  opinion.  So  is  A- 
pollonius  •,  who,  agreeably  to  it,  has  attempted  a  demonftration  of  this  axiom, 
That  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  —  But  what 
ever  account  we  make  of  thefe  opinions,  they  affecl:  not  our  do&rine.  However 
far  the  demonftration  of  axioms  may  be  carried,  it  muft  at  laft  ternr.nate  in  out 
principle  of  common  fenfe,  if  not  in  many  ;  which  principle  we  muft  believe  with 
out  proof,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

£2  .  "  ture, 
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ture,  compels  us  to  believe  without  proof,  whether  we  will  or 


11  not/' 


Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathematics  be  in  the  lead  de 
gree  more  ftable,  if  thefe  axioms  did  admit  of  proof,  or  were  all 
refolvable  into  one  primary  axiom  expreiled  by  an  identical  pro- 
pofition.  As  the  cafe  now  (lands,  we  are  abfolutely  certain  ot 
their  truth ;  and  abfolate  certainty  is  all  that  demondration  can 
produce.  We  arc  convinced  by  a  proof,  becaufe  our  conditution 
is  fuch,  that  we  mud  be  convinced  by  it :  and  we  believe  a  {"elf- 
evident  axiom,  becaufe  our  conditution  is  fuch,  that  we  mud 
believe  it.  You  afk,  why  I  believe  what  is  felf-evident  ?  I  may 
as  well  afk,  why  you  believe  what  is  proved  ?  Neither  quedion 
admits  of  an  anfwer;  or  rather,  to  both  quedions  the  anfwer  is 
the  fame,  namely,  Becaufe  I  mud  believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  agreeable  to  the  eternal 
relations  and  fitnefles  of  things,  and  fuch  as  we  mould  entertain 
if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  is 
a  quedion  which  no  perfon  of  a  found  mind  can  have  any  fcruple 
to  anfwer,  with  the  fulled  afTurance,  in  die  affirmative.  Certain 
it  is,  our  conditution  is  fo  framed,  that  we  mud  believe  to  be 
true,  and  conformable  to  univerfal  nature,  that  which  is  intima 
ted  to  us,  as  fuch,  by  the  original  fuggedions  of  our  own  under- 
danding.  If  thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who  makes  them 
fo;  and  therefore  we  can  never  rectify,  or  even  detect,  the  fal 
lacy.  But  we  cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacious,  without  vio 
lating  our  nature ;  nor,  if  we  acknowledge  a  God,  without  im 
piety  ;  for  in  this  fuppofition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fuppofe  the 
Deity  a  deceiver.  Nor  can  we,  confidently  with  fuch  a  fuppofi 
tion,  acknowledge  any  didindlion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  miles,  or  even  that 
we  ourfelves  exid. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  fo  thoroughly. 

examined 
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examined  the  notion  as  to  be  able  to  prove  it,  that  all  mathema 
tical  truth  is  refolvable  into  identical  proportions.  But  yet  i  do 
not  fee,  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  faying,  (according  to 
my  ufe  of  the  terms),  that  mathematical  truth  refts  on  certain 
principles  (or  forne  one  principle)  of  common  feiife,  which  the 
law  of  our  nature  (or  of  rational  nature)  determines  us  to  believe. 
For,  might  we  not  have  been  fo  framed,  as  not  to  perceive  the 
coincidence  of  the  predicate,  with  the  fubject,  of  an  identical 
proportion  ?  And  if  fo,  is  not  our  power  of  perceiving  that  co 
incidence  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  ?  All  beings 
endued  with  reafon  have  this  power  as  well  as  we ;  for  we  can 
not  conceive  underftanding  or  reafon  to  be,  where  this  power  is 
not.  But  the  exiflence  of  rational  creatures  is  ail  effect  of  that 
eonftitution  of  things,  which  the  good  providence  of  God  has  been 
pleafed  to  eftablifh  *» 


SECT.  II. 

Of  the  evidence  of  External  Senfe. 

p  ••  ••'"  :-a,   pr  V7 

A  Nother  clafs  of  truths    producing    conviction,    and;  abfolute0 
certainty,  are  thofe  which  depend  upon  the  evidence  6f  the 
external  fenfes ;  Hearing,  Seeing,  Touching,  Taftirig,  and  Smell-' 
ing.     On  this  evidence  is  founded  all  our  knowledge  of  external' 
or  material  things;  and  therefore  all  conclulions  in  Natural  Phi-' 
lofophy,  and  all  thofe  prudential  conficlerations  which  regard  the 
prefervation  of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  afFefted  by  the  fen-1 

~  •  •      '•  -j-     .  .lo;>.  >., -,-.j  j    i',}  -)v  •  •    :; 
*  See  part  2.  chap.  i.  fed;  3. 
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fible  qualities  of  matter,  muft  finally  be  rcfolvcd  into  this  prin 
ciple,  That  things  are  as  our  fcnfes  reprefent  them.  When  I 
touch  a  (lone,  I  am  confcious  of  a  certain  fenfation,  which  I  call 
a  fenfation  of  hanhicfs.  But  this  fenfation  is  not  hardnefs  itfelf, 
nor  any  thing  like  hardnefs  :  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fenfation 
or  feeling  in  my  mind  ;  accompanied,  however,  with  an  irrefift- 
ible  belief,  that  this  fenfation  is  excited  by  the  application  of  an 
external  and  hard  fubftance  to  a  certain  part  of  my  body.  This 
belief  as  certainly  accompanies  the  fenfation,  as  the  fenfation  ac 
companies  the  application  of  the  flone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe.  I 
believe,  with  as  much  afTurance,  and  as  unavoidably,  that  the 
external  thing  exifts,  and  is  hard,  as  I  believe  that  I  receive,  and 
am  confcious  of,  the  fenfation  of  hardnefs  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
ftridlly,  the  fenfation  which  by  experience  I  know  to  be  the  fign 
of  my  touching  a  hard  body  *.  Now,  why  do  I  believe  that  this 
fenfation  is  a  real  fenfation,  and  really  felt  by  me  ?  Bccaufe  my 
conftitution  is  fuch  that  I  mud  believe  fo.  And  why  do  I  be 
lieve,  in  confequence  of  my  receiving  this  fenfation,  that  I  touch 
an  external  object,  really  exifting,  material,  and  hard  ?  The 
anfwer  is  the  fame  :  the  matter  is  incapable  of  proof  :  I  believe, 
becaufe  I  muft  believe.  Can  I  avoid  believing,  that  I  really  am 
confcious  of  receiving  this  fenfation  ?  No.  Can  I  avoid  belie 
ving,  that  the  external  thing  exifts,  and  has  a  certain  quality, 
which  fits  it,  on  being  applied  to  my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain 
feeling  or  fenfation  in  my  mind  ?  No  ;  I  muft  believe  this,  whe 
ther  I  will  or  not.  Nor  could  I  diveft  myfelf  of  this  belief, 
though  my  life  and  future  happinefs  depended  on.  the  confe 
quence. —  To  believe  our  fenfes,  therefore,  is  according  to  the 
law  of  our  nature ;  and  we  are  prompted  to  this  belief  by  in- 
ftincl:,  or  common  fenfe.  I  am  as  certain,  that  at  prefent  1  am 

*  See  Dr  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  chap.  5.  fed.  3. 
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in  a  houfe,  and  not  in  the  open  air ;  that  I  fee  by  the  light  of 
the  fun,  and  not  by  the  light  of  a  candle ;  that  I  feel  the  ground 
hard  under  my  feet;  and  that  I  lean  againfl  a  real  material  table, 
—  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of  any  geometrical  axiom,  or  of  any 
demonftrated  conclufion ;  nay,  I  am  as  certain  of  all  this  as  of 
my  own  exiflence.  But  I  cannot  prove  by  argument,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  matter  in  the  world,  or  even  that  I  myfelf  ex- 
ifl  :  and  yet  I  know  as  allured ly,  that  I  do  exift,  and  that  there 
is  a  real  material  fun,  and  a  real  material  world,  with  mountains, 
trees,  houfes,  and  animals,  exifling  feparately,  and  independent 
ly  on  me  and  my  faculties ;  I  fay,  I  know  all  this  with  as  much 
afmrance  of  conviction,  as  the  mod  irrefragable  demonftration 
could  produce.  Is  it  unreafonable  to  believe  in  thefe  cafes  'with 
out  proof  ?  Then,  I  affirm,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to  believe 
in  any  cafe  •with  proof.  Our  belief  in  either  cafe  is  unavoidable, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  if  it  be  unreafonable 
to  think  according  to  the  law  of  our  nature,  it  muft  be  equally 
unreafonable  to  adhere  to  the  earth,  to  be  nourifhed  with  food,  or 
to  die  when  the  head  is  feparated  from  the  body.  It  is  indeed 
eafy  to  affirm  any  thing,  provided  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to 
hypocrify  and  falfehood.  A  man  may  affirm,  that  he  fees  with 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  that  he  believes  there  is  no  material  world, 
that  he  doubts  of  his  own  exiflence.  He  may  as  well  fay,  that 
he  believes  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  fix,  a  part  to  be  greater 
than  a  whole,  a  circle  to  be  a  triangle ;  and  that  it  may  be  pof- 
fible  for  the  fame  thing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  impofe  upon  us ;  and 
that  by  means  of  reafon  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  impoflure, 
and  to  judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give  us  wrong  infor 
mation  ;  that  therefore  our  belief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not 
inftinftive  or  intuitive,  but  fuch  as  may  be  either  confuted  or 
confirmed  by  reafoning.  We  mall  acknowledge  that  our  fenfes 
1  do 
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do  often  impofe  upon  us  :  but  a  little  attention  will  convince  us+ 
that  reafon,  though  it  may  be  employed  in  correcting  the  prefent 
fallacious  fenfition,  by  referring  it  to  a  former  fenfation,  recei 
ved  by  us,  or  by  other  men,  is  not  the  ultimate  judge  in  this 
matter ;  for  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into  this  prin 
ciple  of  common  fenfe,  That  things  are  what  our  external  fenfes 
reprefcnt  them.  One  inftance  will  fuflice  at  prefent  for  illuftra- 
•tion  of  this  point  *. 

After  having  looked  a  moment  at  the  fun,  I  fee  a  black,  or  per 
haps  a  luminous,  circle  fwimming  in  the  air,  apparently  at  the 
<liftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  my  eyes.  That  I  fee  fuch  a 
circle,  is  certain ;  that  I  believe  I  fee  it,  is  certain  ;  that  I  believe 
its  appearance  to  be  owing  to  fome  catife,  is  alfo  certain  :  —  thus 
far  there  can  be  no  impofture,  and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any. 
Suppofe  me  from  this  appearance  to  conclude,  that  a  real,  folid, 
tangible  or  viable,  round  fubftance,  of  a  black  or  yellow  colour, 
is  actually  fwimming  in  the  air  before  me ;  in  this  I  mould  be 
miftaken.  How  then  come  I  to  know  that  I  am  miftaken  ?  I 
may  know  it  in  feveral  ways.  i.  I  ftretch  out  my  hand  to  the 
place  where  the  circle  feems  to  be  floating  in  the  air ;  and  having 
fdt  nothing,  I  am  inflantly  convinced,  that  there  is  no  tangible 
fubftance  in  that  place.  Is  this  conviction  an  inference  of  rea- 
fon  ?  No ;  it  is  a  conviction  anting  from  our  innate  propenfity 
to  believe,  that  things  are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them.  By  this 
innate  or  inftinctive  propenfity  I  believe  that  what  1  touch  exifls ; 
by  the  fame  propenfity  I  believe,  that  where  I  touch  nothing, 
there  nothing  tangible  does  exiil.  If  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  were  fuf- 
picious  of  the  veracity  of  my  fenfes,  I  mould  neither  believe  nor 
-diibelieve.  2.  I  turn  my  eyes  towards  the  oppoiite  quarter  of  the 
heavens ;  and  having  Hill  obferved  the  fame  circle  floating  before 

*  See  pjirt  ^,  chap.  i.  feft.  2. 
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them,  and  knowing   by  experience,    that   the  motion  of  bodies 
placed  at  a  diftance   from   me   does    not  follow  or  depend  on  the 
motion  of  my  body,  I   conclude,    that  the  appearance  is  owing, 
not  to  a  real,  external,  corporeal   objed,  but  to  fome  diforder  in 
my  organ  of  fight.       Here   reafoning  is  employed ;     but   where 
does   it  terminate  ?     It  terminates  in  experience,     which    I    have 
acquired  by  means  of  my  fenfes.     But  if  I  believed  them  falla 
cious,  if  I  believed  things  to  be  otherwife    than  my  fenfes  repre- 
fent  them,  I  mould  never,  by  their  means,  acquire  experience  at 
all.     Or,  3.  I  apply,  firft  to  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then 
to  a  third,  who  all  afTure  me,  that   they  perceive  no  fuch  circle 
floating  in  the  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  inform  me  of  the   true 
.caufe  of  the  appearance.     I   believe  their  declaration,  either  be- 
caufe  I  have   had   experience  of  their  veracity,    or  becaufe  I  have 
an  innate  propenfity  to  credit  teflimony.     To  gain  experience  im 
plies  a  belief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe,   which   reafoning    cannot 
account  for ;  and  a  propenfity  to  credit  teftimony  previous  to  ex 
perience  or  reafoning,  is   equally  unaccountable*.  —  So  that,  al 
though  we  acknowledge  fome   of  our  fenfes,  in  fome  inflances, 
deceitful,  our  detection  of  the  deceit,    whether  by  the  evidence 
of  our  other  fenfes,  or  by  a  retrofpecT:   to  our  paft  experience,  or 
by  our  trufting  to  the   teftimony  of  other  men,  does  flill  imply, 
that  we  do  and  mufl  believe  our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all  reafon 
ing  f- 

A  human  creature  born  with  a  propenfity  to  difbelieve  his  fenfes, 
would  be  as  helplefs  as  if  he  wante'd  them.  To  his  own  prefer- 
vation  he  could  contribute  nothing ;  and,  after  ages  of  being, 
would  remain  as  deflitute  of  knowledge  and  experience,  as  when 
he  began  to  be. 


'•iff 


.*  See  fe&.  8.  of  this  chapter.  f  See  part  ^.  chap.  i.  feet.  2  . 
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Sometimes  we  feem  to  diftruft  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  when 
in  reality  we   only  doubt  whether  we  have  that  evidence.     1  may 
appeal  to  any  man,  if  he  were  thoroughly  convinced   that  he  had 
really,  when  awake,    feen    and   converfed  with  a  ghoft,  whether 
any  reafoning  would  convince  him  that  it  was  a  delufion.     Rea- 
fbning  might   lead  him  to  fufped   that    he   had  been   dreaming, 
and  therefore  to  doubt  whether    or    not  he  had  the    evidence  of 
fenie ;    but.  if  he  were  allured  that  he  had   that  evidence,    no  ar 
guments  would  {hake  his  belief. 

Q 


SECT.         III. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Internal  Scnfe,    or  Confcioitfnefs . 


T}Y  attending  to  what  pafles  in  my  mind,  I  know,  not' only  that 
it  exifts,  but  alfo  that  it  exerts  certain  powers  of  action  and 
perception;    which,  on  account  either  of  a  diverfity   in  their  ob 
jects,  or  of  a  difference  in   their  manner  of  operating,  I  confider 
as  diftinct  faculties ;  and  which  I  find  it  expedient  to  diflinguifli 
by  different  names,  that  I  may  be  able   to  fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to 
be  underftood.     Thus    I    am    confcious  that  at  one  time  I  exert 
memory,     at    another    time   imagination  :     fometimes  I   believe, 
fometimes  1  doubt  :    the  performance  of  certain  actions,   and  the 
'indulgence  of  certain  affections,    is   attended  with  an   agreeable 
feeling  of  a  peculiar  kind,    which  I  call  moral  approbation  ;     dif 
ferent  actions  and  affections  excite  the   oppofite  feeling,  of  moral 
dif approbation  :   to  relieve  diflrefs,    I  feel   to  be   meritorious  and 
praife-worthy  ;     to  pick  a  pocket,  I  know  to  be   blameable,    and 
worthy  of  punifhmcnt ;    I  am  confcious  that  fome  actions  are  in 

my 
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my  power,  and  that  others  are  not ;  that  when  I  neglect  to  do 
what  I  ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  1  deferye  to  be  puniilied ;  and 
that  when  I  acl  necefTarily,  or  upon  unavoidable  and  irrefiftible 
compulfion,  I  deferve  neither  punimment  nor  blame.  Of  all 
thefe  fentiments  I  am  as  confcious,  and  as  certain,  as  of  my  own 
•exiftence.  I  cannot  prove  that  I  feel  them,  neither  to  myfelf,  nor 
to  others;  but  that  I  do  really  feel  them,  is  as  evident  to  me •: 
as  demonitration  could  make  it.  I  cannot  prove,  in  regard  to 
my  moral  feelings,  that  they  are  conformable  to  any  extriniic 
and  eternal  relations  of  things ;  but  I  know  that  my  conftitution 
neceflarily  determines  me  to  believe  them  juft  and  genuine,  even 
as  it  determines  me  to  believe  that  I  myfelf  exift,  and  that  things 
.are  as  my  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.  An  expert  logician 
might  puzzle  me  with  words,  and  propofe  difficulties  I  could  not 
.iblve  :  but  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  convince  me,  that  I  do 
not  exift,  as  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I  am  confcious  I  do  feel. 
And  if  he  could  induce  nie  to  fufpect  that  I  may  be  miftaken, 
what  flandard  of  truth  could  he  propofe  to  me,  more  evident, 
and  of  higher  authority  in  thefe  matters,  than  my  own  feelings  ? 
Shall  I  believe  his  teftimony,  and  difbelieve  my  own  fenfationsj? 
Shall  I  admit  his  reafons,  becaufe  1  cannot  confute  them,  altho* 
common  fenfe  tells  me  they  are  falfe  ?  Shall  I  fufFer  the  ambi 
guities  of  artificial  language  to  prevail  againft  the  clear,  the  in 
telligible,  the  irrefiftible  voice  of  Nature  ? 

We  cannot  difbelieve  the  evidence  of  internal  fenfe,  without  of 
fering  violence  to  our  nature.  And  if  we  be  led  into  fuch  difbe- 
lief,  or  diftruft,  by  the  fophiftry  of  pretended  philofophers,  we 
act  juft  as  wifely  as  a  mariner  would  do,  who  mould  fufFer  him- 
felfto  be  perfuaded,  that  the  pole-ftar  is  continually  changing 
its  place,  but  that  the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fame  quarter. 
Common  fenfe,  or  inftindl,  which  prompts  men  to  truft  to  their 
own  feelings,  hath  in  all  ages  continued  the  fame  :  but  the  in- 

F  2  terefts, 
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terefts,  purfuits,  and  abilities  of  philofophers,  are  fufceptiblc  of 
endlcfs  variety  ;   and  tlicir  theories  vary  accordingly. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,   that  tliefe  objects  and  faculties  of  inter 
nal  fenfation  are  things  too  evanefcent  to   be  attended  to,  or  that 
their  evidence  is  too  weak  to  produce  a  ftcady  and  well-grounded 
conviction.     They  are  more  neceflary  to  our  happinefs  than  even 
the  powers  and  objects   of  external   feme  ;   yea,   they  are   no   lefs 
neceflary  to  our  exiftcncc.     What  can  be  of  greater  confequence 
to  man,  than  his  moral   fentiments,   his  reafon,   his  memory,   his 
imagination  ?     What  more  interefting,    than   to   know,  whether 
his  notions  of  duty  and  of  truth  be   the   dictates   of  his   nature, 
that  is,   the  voice   of  God,   or  the    pofitivc   inititutions   of  men  ? 
What  is  it  to  which  a  wife  man  will   pay  more  attention,   than   to 
his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe   divine   monitors,  whereby  he  is 
to  judge   even   of  religion  itfelf  ?     The   generality   of  mankind, 
however  ignorant  of  the  received  diftinctions  and  explications  of 
their  internal  powers,  do  yet  by  their  conduct   declare,  that  they 
feel  their  influence,  and  acknowledge   their  authenticity.     Every 
inftance  of  their  being  governed  by  a  principle   of  moral  obliga 
tion,  is  a  proof  of  this.     They  believ7e  an   action  to   be  lawful  in 
the  fight  of  God,  when  they  are  confcious  of  a  fentiment  of  law- 
fulnefs  attending  the   performance   of  it :   they  believe   a   certain 
mode  of  conduct  to  be  incumbent  on  them  in  certain  circumfhm- 
ces,  becaufe  a  notion   of  duty  arifes  in  their  mind,    when   they 
contemplate  that  conduct   in   relation   to   thofe   circumftances.  — 
"  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  a  favour  received.     Why  ?     Becaufe 
"  my  confcience  tells  me  fo.     How  do  you  know  that  you  ought 
"  to  do  that  of  which  your  confcience  enjoins  the  performance  ? 
"  I  can  give  no  further  reafon  for  it;  but  I  fed  that  fuch  is  my 
"  duty."     Here  the  inveftigation  muft  ftop;  or,  if  carried  a  little 
further,  it  muft  return  to   this  point :  —  ' '  I  know  that  I  ought 
"  to  do  what  my  confcience  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the  author 

"  of 
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"  of  my  conftitution  ;  and  I  obey  His  will,  when  I  acl  accor- 
"  ding  to  the  principles  of  my  constitution.  Why  do  you  obey 
"  the  will  of  God  ?  Becaufe  it  is  my  duty.  How  know  you 
"  that  ?  '  Becaufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fo,"  &c. 

If  a  man  were  fceptical  in  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  argument  to  cure  him  *.  Such  a  man  could  not  be 
faid  to  have  any  moral  principle  diftinct  from  the  hope  of  reward, 
the  fear  of  puniihment,  or  the  force  of  cuftom.  But  that  there 
is  in  human  nature  a  moral  principle  diftincl:  from  thofe  motives,, 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  ; 
and  indeed  was  never  denied  or  doubted,  except  by  a  few  meta- 
phyficians,  who,  through  want  either  of  fenfe  or  of  honefty,  found 
themfelves  difpofed  to  deny  the  exiftence,  or  queftion.  the  authen 
ticity,  of  our  moral  feelings.  In  the  celebrated  difpute  concern 
ing  liberty  and  neceflity,  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the  latter  have 
either  maintained,  that  we  have  no  fenfe  of  moral  liberty  j  or, 
granting  that  we  have  fuch  a  fenfe,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it 
deceitful.  Now,  if  we  be  confcious,  that,  we  have  a  fenfe  of 
moral  liberty,  it  is  certainly  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  the  exift 
ence  of  that  fenfe,  as  againft  the  reality  of  any  other  matter  of 


*•  All  that  is  here  meant,  in  regard  to  Moral  Obligation,  is,  that  Morality,  like 
other  fciences,  is  founded  on  certain  firft  principles,  and  that  the  dictates  of  con 
fcience  are  to  every  good  man  the  higheft  authority  in  matters  of  duty.  I  fee  no 
paradox  in  this  doctrine  ;  which,  if  i  miftake  not,  is  admitted  by  the  belt  divines 
and  moralifts,  and  by  mankind  in  general.  How  far  this  doctrine  may  be  affected 
by  what  cafuifts  have  urged  in  regard  to  an  erroneous  confcience,  or  by  the  opi 
nions  of  fome  philofophers  concerning  the  mutability  of  moral  fentiment,  and  its 
liablenefs  to  be  perverted  by  education  and  habit,  is  an  inquiry  of  very  great  extent, 
which  I  have  not  here  entered  upon  at  all,  (though  I  have  written  many  a  page  on 
the  fubject),  becaufe  1  intended  long  ago,  and  do  ftill  intend,  when  I  fliall  have 
health  and  leifure,  to  make  it  the  argument  of  another  book.  See  below,  part  2, 
ch.  i.  feet.  3.  §  4. 
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fafb.  And  if  the  real  exiftence  of  that  fenfe  be  acknowledged, 
ic  cannot  be  proved  to  be  deceitful  by  any  arguments  which  may 
not  be  applied  to  prove  other  powers  of  our  nature  deceitful,  and, 
confecjuently,  to  fhow,  that  man  ought  not  to  believe  any  thing 

that  depends,  for  its  evidence,  on  theie  internal  fuggeftions. 

But  more  of  this  afterwards. 

We  have  no  other  direct  evidence  than  this  of  confcioufnefe,  or 
internal  fenfation,  for  the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  own 
foul  *.  I  exifl  ;  -  - 1  am  the  fame  being  to-day  I  was  yefterday, 

and 


*  I  fay,  direft  evidence.  But  there  are  not  wanting  other  irrefragable,  though 
indirect,  evidences  of  the  exiftence  of  the  human  foul.  Such  is  that  which  refults 
from  a  companion  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  with  the  phenomena  of  ani 
mal  motion  and  thought.  The  further  we  carry  our  inquiries  into  matter,  thj 
more  we  are  convinced  of  its  incapacity  to  begin  motion.  And  as  to  thought,  and 
its  feveral  modes,  if  we  think  that  they  might  be  produced  by  any  poflible  arrange 
ment  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  we  form  a  fuppofttion  as  arbitrary,  as  little 
warranted  by  experience  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  and  as  contrary  to  the  rules 
that  determine  us  in  all  our  rational  conjectures,  as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe,  that 
diamonds  might  be  produced  from  the  finoke  of  a  candel,  or  that  men  might  grow 
like  mufhrooms  out  of  the  earth.  There  muft  then,  in  all  animals,  and  eipecially 
in  man,  be  a  principle,  not  only  diftinct  and  different  from  body,  but  ia  fome  rc- 
fpects  of  a  quite  contrary  nature.  To  aik,  whether  the  Deity,  without  unitin-» 
body  with  fpirit,  could  create  thinking  matter,  is  juft  fuch  a  queftion,  as,  whe 
ther  he  could  create  a  being  eflentially  active  and  ellentially  inactive,  capable  of  be 
ginning  motion,  and  at  the  fame  time  incapabable  of  beginning  motion :  que- 
ftions,  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to  be  a  rational  ground  of  knowledge,  we 
need  not  fcruple  to  anfwer  in  the  negative.  For  thefe  queftions,  according  to  the 
beft  lights  that  our  rational  faculties  can  afford,  feem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  produc 
tion  of  an  effect  as  truly  impoffible,  as  round  fquarcnefs,  hot  cold,  black  white- 
nefs,  or  true  falfehood. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  exiftence  of  their  own  minds.  An  evidence 
more  direct,  much  more  obvious,  and  not  lefs  convincing,  every  man  discovers 

in 
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and  twenty  years   ago  ; this  principle,  or  being,  within  me, 

that  thinks  and  adls,  is  one  permanent  and  individual  principle, 

diftincT:  from  all  other  principles^  beings,  or  things  ; —  thefe 

are  dictates  of  internal  fenfation  natural  to  man,  and  univerfally 
acknowledged  :,  and  they  are  of  fo  great  importance,  that  while 


in  the  inftinclive  fuggeftions  of  nature.  "We  perceive  the  exiftence  of  our  fouls  by 
intuition  ;  and  this  I  believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  vulgar  perceive  it.  But 
their  conviction  is  not  on  that  account  the  weaker;  on*  the  contrary,  they  would 
think  the  man  mad  who  fhould  feem  to  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  fubject. 

One  of  the  firft   thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's   Adam,  when   «'  new-waked1- 
f<  from  foundeft  fleep,"  is  to  inquire  after  the  caufe  of  his  exiftence  : 

"  Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  ! 
"  And  thou,  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay  ! 
"  Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains* 
"  And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell,, 
"  Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  : 
"  Not  of  myfelf ;  by  fome  great  Maker  then, 
"  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 
"  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
«*  From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, . 
"  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  1  know." 

Paradife  Loft,  viii.  273.- 

Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exiftence,  it  is  obfervable  that  he  makes 

no  queftion  ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  ftrange  if  he  had But  Dryden,  in 

his  opera  called  The  ft  ate  of  Innocence  y  would  needs  attempt  an  improvement  on 
this  pafTage  ;  and  to  make  furer  work,  obliges  Adam  to  prove  his  exiftence  by.  ar-- 
gument,  before  he  allows  him  to  enter  upon  any  other  inquiry  : 

"  What  am  I  ?  or  from  whence  ?  —  For  that  I  am 
(l  I  know,  becanfe  I  think  :  but  whence  I  came, 
"  Or  how  this  frame  -of  mine  began  to  be, 
"  What  other  being  .can  difcloie  to  me  ? 

Aft  2'fcene  il 

Dryden,  it  feems,  had  read  Des  Cartes ;  but  Milton  had  ftudied   nature  :    Accor 
dingly  Dryden  fpeaks  like  a  metaphyfician,  Milton  like  a  poet  and  philofopiier. 
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\ve  doubt  of  their  truth,  we  can  hardly  be  interefled  in  a.ny  thing 
clfe  whatfoever.  If  I  were  to  believe,  with  fome  authors,  that 
my  mind  is  perpetually  changing,  fo  as  to  become  every  differ 
ent  moment  a  different  thing,  the  remembrance  of  paft,  or  the 
anticipation  of  future  good  or  evil,  could  give  me  neither  plea- 
fure  nor  pain  ;  yea,  though  I  were  to  believe,  that  a  cruel  death 
would  overtake  me  within  an  hour,  I  fhould  be  no  more  con 
cerned,  than  if  I  were  told,  that  a  certain  elephant,  three  thou- 
fand  years  hence,  would  be  facririced  on  the  top  of  Mount  At 
las.  To  a  man  who  doubts  the  individuality  or  identity  of  his 
own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion,  good  and  evil,  hope  and  fear, 
are  abfolutely  nothing. 

Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains  to  confound  our  notions 
on  the  fubjecl  of  identity  ;  and,  by  eftablifliing  the  currency  of 
certain  ambiguous  phrafes,  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is  now 
hardly  pomble  for  us  to  explain  thefe  dictates  of  our  nature,  ac 
cording  to  common  fenfe  and  common  experience,  in  fuch  lan 
guage  as  mall  be  liable  to  no  exception.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
many  of  the  words  we  mufl  ufe,  though  extremely  well  uncler- 
flood,  are  either  too  {imple  or  too  complex  in  their  meaning,  to 
admit  a  logical  definition  ;  fo  that  the  caviller  is  never  at  a  lofs 
for  an  evafive  reply  to  any  thing  we  may  advance.  But  I  will 
take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  there  are  hardly  any  human  no 
tions  more  clearly,  or  more  univerfally  underilood,  than  thofe 
we  entertain  concerning  the  identy  both  of  ourfelves  and  of  o- 
ther  things,  however  difficult  we  may  fometimcs  find  it  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  notions  in  proper  words.  And  I  will  alfo  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  fentiments  of  the  generality  of  mankind  on  this 
head  are  grounded  on  fuch  evidence,  that  he  who  rcfufes  to  be 
convinced  by  it,  ads  irrationally,  and  cannot,  confiftently  with 
fuch  refufal,  believe  any  thing. 

i.  The  exigence  of  our  own  mind,  as  fomething  different 

and 
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and  diftincl:  from  the  body,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  I  fay 
univerfally  ;  having  never  heard  of  any  nation  of  men  upon 
earth,  who  did  not,  in  their  converfation  and  behaviour,  mow, 
by  the  plained  iigns,  that  they  made  this  diftinclion.  Nay,  fo 
flrongly  are  mankind  impreiled  with  it,  that  the  rudeft  barba 
rians,  by  their  incantations,  their  funeral  folemnities,  their  tra 
ditions  concerning  inviiible  beings,  and  their  hopes  of  a  future' 
ftate,  feem  to  declare,  that  to  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  the  body 
is  not,  in  their  opinion,  necelTary.  All  philofophers,  a  few  E- 
picureans  and  Pyrrhonifts  excepted,  have  acknowledged  the  exift 
ence  of  the  foul,  as  one  of  the  firft  and  mod  unexceptionable 
principles  of  human  fcience.  Now  whence  could  a  notion  fo  u- 
niverfal  arife  ?  Let  us  examine  our  own  minds,  and  we  ihall 
find,  that  it  could  arife  from  nothing  but  confcioufiiefs,  a  certain 
irrefiftible  perfuafion,  that  we  have  a  foul  diftinct  from  the  body. 
The  evidence  of  this  notion  is  intuitive ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  in 
ternal  fenfe.  Reafoning  can  neither  prove  nor  difprove  it.  DES 
CARTES,  and  his  difciple  M'ALEBRANCHE,  acknowledge,  that 
the  exiftence  of  the  human  foul  muft  be  believed  by  all  men,  e- 
•  ven  by  thofe  who  can  bring  themfelves  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
elfe. 

Mr  Simon  Browne  *,  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman  of  the  laft 
age,  is  perhaps  the  only  perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  rea- 
fbn  to  think,  that  he  feriouily  difbelieved  the  exiftence  of  his 
own  foul.  He  imagined,  that  in  confequence  of  an  extraordina 
ry  interposition  of  divine  power,  his  rational  foul  was  gradually 
annihilated,  and  that  nothing  was  now  left  him,  but  a  principle 
of  animal  life,  which  he  held  in  common  with  the  brutes.  But 
where- ever  the  ftory  of  this  excellent  perfon  is  known,  his  unhap 
py  miftake  will  be  imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a  depravation  of 

*  See  his  afFecVmg  ftory  in  the  Adventurer,  vol.  3.  N°  88. 

G  intellect, 
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intellect,  as  real,  and  as  extraordinary,    as   if  he  had  difbclieved 
the  exiftence  of  his  body,   or  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

2.  That  the  thinking  principle,  which  we  believe  to  be  within 
ns,  continues  the  fame  through  life,  is  equally  felf-evident,  and 
equally  agreeable  to  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind.  If  a  man 
were  to  fpeak  and  acl  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed  himfelf 
to  hav.e  become  a  different  perfott  fince  the  morning,  the  whole 
world  would  pronounce  him  mad.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  dif- 
believe  our  own  identity,  we  fhould  labour  in  vain  ;  we  could 
as  eafily  bring  ourfelvcs  to  believe,  that  it  is  poflible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that 
this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man,  not  even  by  Mr  HUME 
Limfelf;  though  that  author,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
has  aflerted,  yea,  and  proved  too,  (according  to  his  notions  of 
proof),  that  the  human  foul  is  perpetually  changing ;  being  no 
thing  but  "  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  that  fucceed  each  other 
"  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  (as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it) 
"  in  a  perpetual  flux*."  He  might  as  eafily,  in  my  opinion, 
and  as  decifively,  with  equal  credit  to  his  own  underftanding, 
and  with  equal  advantage  to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  reafon- 
ing  no  lefs  philofophical,  and  with  the  fame  degree  of  difcretion  in 
the  ufe  of  words,  have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  or 
any  other  truths  intuitive  or  demonftrable,  and  produced  a  for 
mal  and  ferious  confutation  of  them.  In  explaining  the  evidence 
on  which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  I 
fhould  here  examine  his  arguments  againft  that  belief :  firft,  be- 
caufe  the  point  in  queftion  is  felf-evident;  and  therefore  all  rea- 
foning  on  the  other  fide  unphilofophical  and  irrational  :  and, 
fecondly,  becaufe  I  fhall  afterwards  prove,  that  fome  of  Mr 
HUME'S  firft  principles  are  inconceivable;  and  that  this  very 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  Sec. 

notion 
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notion  of  his,  concerning  identity,  when  fairly  dated,   is   pal 
pably  abfurd. 

It  has  been  afked,  how  we  can   pretend  to  have  full  evidence 
of  our  identity,  when  of  identity  itfelf  we  are  fo  far  from  having 
a  diftincl  notion,  that  we  cannot   define   it.     It  might,  with  as 
good  reafon  be  afked,  how  we  come  to  believe  that  two   and  two 
are  equal  to  four,  or  that  a  circle  is  different  from   a   triangle,  if 
we  cannot  define  either   equality  or  divcrfity  : —  why  we  believe 
in  our  own  exrflence,  fince  we  cannot  define  exiftence: — why, 
in  a  word,   the   vulgar  believe  any  thing  at  all,  fince  they  know 
nothing  about  the  rules  of  definition,  and  hardly  ever  attempt  it. 
In  fact,  we  have  numberlefs  ideas   that  admit  not  of  definition, 
and  yet  concerning  which  we  may  argue,  and  believe,  and  know, 
with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  and  certainty.     To   define  heat  or  cold, 
identity   or    diverfity,    red   or  white,    an   ox  or  an   afs,    would 
puzzle  all  the  logicians  on  earth ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer,  or 
more  certain,  than  many  of  our  judgements  concerning  thofe  ob 
jects.     The  rudeft  of  the  vulgar  know  mod  perfectly  what  they 
mean,  when  they  fay,  Three  months  ago  I  was   at  fuch  a  town, 
and  have  ever  fince  been  at  home  :   and   the  conviction  they  have 
of  the  truth  of  this  propofition  is  founded  on  the  bed  of  evidence, 
namely,  on   that  of  internal   fenfe  ;   in  which  all  men,  by   the 
law  of  their  nature,  do  and  mult  implicitly  believe. 

It  has  been  afked,  whether  this  continued  confcioufnefs  of 
our  being  always  the  fame,  does  not  conftitute  our  famenefs  or 
identity.  No  more,  I  fhould  anfwer,  than  our  perception  of  truth, 
light,  or  cold,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  truth,  light,  or  cold. 
Our  identity  is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs ;  but  confcioufnefs 
is  as  different  from  identity,  as  the  understanding  is  different 
from  truth,  as  part  events  are  different  from  memory,  as  colours 
from  the  power  of  feeing.  Confcioufnefs  of  identity  is  fo  far 
from  conftituting  identity,  that  it  prefuppofes  it.  An  animal 
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might  continue  the  fame  being,  and  yet  not  be  confcicus  of  its 
identity;  which  is  probably  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  brute 
creation;  nay,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with  man  himfelf.  When 
\ve  deep  without  dreaming,  or  fall  into  a  fainting  fit*,  or  rave  in 
a  fever,  and  often  too  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all  fenfe 
of  our  identity,  and  yet  never  conceive  that  our  identity  has  fuf- 
fcred  any  interruption  or  change:  the  moment  we  awake  or  recover, 
we  are  confcious  that  we  are  the  fame  individual  beings  we  were 
before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been  ftarted  about  our 
manner  of  conceiving  identity  of  perfon  under  a  change  of  iub- 
ftance.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus,  the  Athenians  flill  preferred  the  cuilom  of  lending  every 


*  The  following  cafe,  which  M.  Crozaz  gave  in  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
is  the  moft  extraordinary  inflance  of  interrupted  confcioufnefs  1  have  ever  heard 
of.  A  nobleman  of  Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fervant,  fuddenly  loft 
his  fpeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  Different  remedies  were  tried  without  effeit  for  fix 
months  ;  during  all  which  time  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  flecp,  or  dcliquium, 
with  various  fymptoms  at  different  periods,  which  are  particularly  fpecificd  in 
fhe  narration.  At  laft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at  the  end  of  fix 
months  his  fpeech  and  fenfes  were  fuddcnly  reftored.  \Vhen  he  recovered,  the 
fervant  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  orders  when  he  was  fir  it  fcized  with  the  dif- 
temper,  happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  aiked  whether  he  had  executed  his 
commiffion  ;  not  being  fenfible,  it  fcems,  that  any  interval  of  time,  except  perhaps  a 
very  fhort  one,  had  elapfed  during  his  illncfs.  He  lived  ten  years  after,  and  died  of 
another  difeafe.  See  UHiJliire  dc  /'  sL aJcmic  R-jyalc  dcs  Sciences,  pwr  /'  ann'ee 
17I9»  P-  7^-  Van  Swieten  alfo  relates  this  ftory  in  bis  Commentaries  oa  Boer- 
haave's  Aphorifms,  under  the  head  dfbfh-xy.  \  mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  reader's  amufement :  he  may  confider  the  evidence,  and  believe  or  difbc- 
lieve  as  he  pleafes.  But  that  confcioufnefs  may  be  interrupted  by  a  total  deli- 
quium,  without  any  change  in  our  notions  of  our  own  identity,  I  know  by  my 
own  experience.  I  am  therefore  fully  perfuaded,  that  the  identity  of  this  fub- 
ftance  which  I  call  my  foul,  may  continue  even  when  I  am  uncoufcious  of  it : 
find  if  for  a  fliortcr  fpace,  why  not  for  a  longer  ? 

year 
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year  to  Delos  the  fame  galley  which,  about  a  thoufand  years  be 
fore,  had  brought  Thefeus  and  his  company  from  Crete  ;  and. 
that  it  then  ufed  to  be  a  queftion  in  the  fchools,  how  this  could 
be  the  fame  veffel,  when  every  part  of  its  materials  had  been 
changed  oftener  than  once  *.  It  is  afked,  how  a  tree  can  be  ac 
counted  the  fame,  when,  from  a  plant  of  an  inch  long,  it  has 
grown  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet;  and  how  identity  can  be  a- 
fcribed  to  the  human  body,  iince  its  parts  are  continually  chan 
ging,  fo  that  not  one  particle  of  the  body  I  now  have,  belonged 
to  the  body  I  had  twenty  years  ago. 

It  were  well,  if  metaphyficians  would  think  more  and  fpeak 
:lefs  on  thefe  fubjecls  :  they  would  then  find,  that  the  difficulties 
fo  much  complained  of  are  rather  verbal  than  real.  AVas  there 
a  fmgle  Athenian,  who  did  not  know  in  what  refpecls  the 
galley  of  Thefeus  continued  the  fame,  and  in  what  refpects  it  was 
changed  ?  It  was  the  fame  in  refpect  of  its  name,  its  deftina- 
t ion,  its  iliape  perhaps,  and  fize,  and  fome  other  particulars ;  in 
refpect  of  fubftance,  it  was  altogether  different.  And  when  one 
party  in  the  fchools  "maintained,  that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the 
other,  that  it  was  not  the  fame,  all  the  difference  between  them 
was  this,  that  the  one  ufed  the  word  fame  in  one  fenfe,  and  the 
other  in  another. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily  conceived.  No  man  i- 
magines,  that  the  plant  of  an  inch  long  is  the  fame  in  fub- 
ftance  with  the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is  by  the  vulgar 
fuppofed  to  retain  all  the  fubftance  of  the  former,  but  with  the 
addition  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  adventitious  matter.  Thus 
far,  and  no  further,  do  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of  the  tree  to 
continue  the  fame.  They  call  it,  however,  the  fame  tree  :  and 
the  fame  it  is,  in  many  refpects,  which  to  every  perfon  of.com- 

•*  Plutarch,  in  Thefeo.     Plato,  in  Phsedo*ie, 
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mon  underftanding,  are  obvious  enough,  though  not  eafily  ex- 
preffed  in  unexceptionable  language. 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  body  by  attrition,  the~ 
vulgar  have  no  notion.  They  believe  the  fubftance  of  a  full- 
grown  body  to  continue  the  fame,  notwithftanding  its  being 
fometimes  fatter,  and  fometimes  leaner ;  even  as  they  fuppofe  the 
fubftance  of  a  wall  to  be  the  fame  before  and  after  it  is  plaifter- 
ed,  or  painted.  They  therefore  do  not  afcribe  to  it  identity  of 
perfon,  and  diverfity  of  fubftance,  but  a  real  and  proper  iden 
tity  both  of  fubftance  and  perfon.  Of  the  identity  of  the  body- 
while  increafing  in  ftature,  they  conceive,  nearly  in  the  fame 
way,  as  of  the  identity  of  vegetables  :  they  know  in  what  re- 
fpects  it  continues  the  fame,  and  in  what  refpects  it  becomes  dif 
ferent  ;  there  is  no  confufion  in  their  notions ;  they  never  fup 
pofe  it  to  be  different  in  thofe  refpects  in  which  they  know  it  to 
be  the  fame. 

When  philofophers  fpeak  of  the  identity  of  the  human  body,- 
they  muft  mean,  not  that  its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they 
fay  is  perpetually  changing ;  but  that  it  is  the  fame,  in  re- 
fpect  of  its  having  been  all  along  animated  with  the  fame  vital 
and  thinking  principle,  diftinguiihed  by  the  fame  name,  marked 
with  the  fame  or  fimilar  features,  placed  in  the  fame  relations  of 

life,  &c. It  muft  be  obvious   to  the  intelligent  reader,  that 

the  difficulties  attending  this  fubject  arife  not  from  any  am 
biguity  or  intricacy  in  our  notions  or  judgements,  for  thefe 
are  extremely  clear,  but  from  our  way  of  expreffmg  them :  the 
particulars  in  which  an  object  continues  the  fame,  are  often  fo 
blended  with  thofe  in  which  it  has  become  different,  that  we 
cannot  find  proper  words  for  marking  the  diftindlion,  and  there 
fore  muft  have  recourfe  to  obfcure  circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgements  we  form  of  the  identity  of  coporeal 
objects,  we  cannot  from  them  draw  any  inference  concerning  the 

identity 
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identity  of  our  mind.     We  cannot  afcribe  extenfion  or  folidity  to 
the  foul,  far  lefs  any  increafe   or  diminution  of  folid  or  extend 
ed  parts.     Here,  therefore,  there  is  no  ground  for  diflinguifhing 
diverlity  of  fubflance  from  identity  of  perfon.     Our  foul  is   the 
very  fame  being  now   it  was   yefterday,  lafl   year,  twenty  years 
ago.     This   is   a   dictate  of  common   fenfe,    an   intuitive  truth, 
which  all  mankind,  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  do  and  muft  be 
lieve,    and   the   contrary  of  which  is   inconceivable.     We   have 
perhaps  changed  many  of  our  principles ;  we  may  have  acquired 
many  new  ideas   and   notions,  and   loft  many  of  thofe  we  once 
had ;  but  that  the  fubftance,  efTence,  or  perfonality,  of  the  foul 
has  fuffered  any  change,  increafe,  or  diminution,  we  never  have 
fuppofed,  nor  can  fuppofe.     New  faculties  have  perhaps  appear 
ed,  with  which  we  were  formerly  unacquainted ;  but  thefe  we 
cannot  conceive  to  have  affected  the  identity  of  the  foul,   any 
more  than  learning  to  write,  or  to  play  on  a  mufical  inftrument 
is  conceived  to  affect  the  identity  of  the  hand ;  or  than  the  per 
ception  of  harmony  the  firft  time  one  hears  rrmfic,  is  conceived 
to  affect  die  identity  of  the  ear  *. 

But 

*  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  excellent  poem,  written  by  an 
author,  whofe  genius  and  virtue  were  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  to  humaa 
.nature  ,: 

"  Am  I  but  what  I  feem,  mere  flefh  and  blood, 
"  A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 
"  The  purple  ftream,  that  through  my  vefTels  glides, 
"  Dull  and  unconfcious  flows  like  common  tides. 
'*  The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  ftray, 
"  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
This  frame  compacted  with  tranfcendent  fkill, 
*  Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 
"  Nurfed  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 
"  Waxes  ajid  waftes  :  I  call  it  MINE  not  ME. 

"  New 
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But  if  we  perceive  our  identity  by  confcioufnefs,  and  if  the 
arts  of  confcioufnefs  by  which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted, 
how  can  we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  interrupted  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  The  law  of  our  nature  determines  us,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  to  believe  that  we  continue  the  fame  thinking  beings.  The 
interruption  of  confcioufnefs,  whether  more  or  lefs  frequent, 
makes  no  change  in  this  belief.  My  perception  of  the  vifiblc 
creation  is  every  moment  interrupted  by  the  winking  of  my 
eyes.  Am  I  therefore  to  believe,  that  the  vifiblc  univerfe,  which 
I  this  moment  perceive,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  vifible  univerfe 
I  perceived  lad  moment  ?  Then  muft  I  alfo  believe,  that  the 
exiflence  of  the  univerfe  depends  on  the  motion  of  my  eyelids ; 
and  that  the  mufcles  which  move  them  have  the  power  of  creating 
and  annihilating  worlds. 

To  conclude  :  That  our  foul  exifts,  and  continues  through  life 
the  fame  individual  being,  is  a  dictate  of  common  fenfe  ;  a  truth 
which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  impoflible  for  us  to  dif- 
believe ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  we  cannot  fuppofe  ourfelves 
in  an  error,  without  fuppofing  our  faculties  fallacious,  and 
confequently  difclaiming  all  conviclion,  and  all  certainty,  and 
difiivowing  the  diflindion  between  truth  and  falfehood. 


««  New  matter  ftill  the  mouldering  mafs  fuftains ; 
*'  The  manilon  changed,  the  tenant  ftill  remains, 
"  And,  from  the  fleeting  ftrcam  rcpair'd  by  food, 
ft,  as  is  the  fwimmcr  from  the  flood." 

ARBUTHNOT,     See  Dodjlt-y's  Colkflhn,  i>c>l.  i./>.  180. 
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S    E    C    T.         IV. 

Of  the  Evidence  cf  Memory. 

HP  H  E  evidence  of  memory  commands  our  belief  as  effectually  as 
that  of  fenfe.  With  regard  to  any  of  my  tranfactions  of  yefler 
day  which  I  now  remember,  I  cannot  doubt  whether  I  performed 
them  or  not.  That  I  dined  to-day,  and  was  in  bed  lafl  nio-ht, 
is  as  certain  to  me,  as  that  I  at  prefent  fee  the  colour  of  this 
paper.  If  we  had  no  memory,  knowledge  and  experience  would 
be  impomble  ;  and  if  we  had  any  tendency  to  diflrnfl  our  me 
mory,  knowledge  and  experience  would  be  of  as  little  ufe  in 
directing  our  condud  and  fentiments,  as  our  dreams  now  are. 
Sometimes  we  doubt,  whether  in  a  particular  cafe  we  exert  me 
mory  or  imagination  ;  and  our  belief  is  fufpended  accordingly  : 
but  no  fooner  do  we  become  confcious,  that  we  remember 
than  conviaion  inflantly  takes  place;  we  fay,  I  am  certain  it  was 
fo,  for  now  I  remember  I  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

But  who  is  it  that  teaches  the  child  to   believe,  that  yeflerday 
he  was  punifhed,  becaufe  he  remembers   to  have  been   punifhed 
yeflerday?    Or,  by  what  argument  will  you  convince  him,  that 
notwithstanding  his  remembrance,  he  ought  not   to  believe  that 
he  was  punifhed  yeflerday,  becaufe  memory  is  fallacious  ?    The 
matter  depends  not  on  education  or  reafoning.     We  trufl  to  the 
evidence  of  memory,  becaufe  we  cannot  help  trufling  to  it.     The 
.fame  Providence  that  endued  us  with  memory,  without  any  care 
-of  ours,  endued  us  alfo  with  an  inftindive  propenfity  to   believe 
in  it,  previoufly  to  all  reafoning  and  experience.    Nay,   all  reafon 
ing   fuppofes   the   teftimony   of  memory   to    be    authentic  :    for, 
without  trufling  implicitly  to  this  teftimony,  no  train  of  reafon- 
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ing  could  be  profccuted ;  we  could  never  be  convinced,  tliat  the 
conclusion  is  fair,  if  we  did  not  remember  the  feveral  fteps  of  the 
argument,  and  if  we  were  not  certain  that  this  remembrance  is 
not  fallacious. 

The  divcrfitics  of  memory  in  different  men  are  very  remark 
able  ;  and  in  the  fame  man  the  remembrance  of  fome  things  is 
more  lading,  and  more  lively,  than  that  of  others.  Some  of 
the  ideas  of  memory  feem  to  decay  gradually  by  length  of  time ; 
ib  that  there  may  be  fome  things  which  I  diftindlly  remembered 
leven  years  ago,  but  which  at  prefent  I  remember  very  imper 
fectly,  and  which  in  feven  years  more  (if  I  live  fo  long)  I  (hall 
have  utterly  forgotten.  Hence  fome  have  been  led  to  think,  that 
the  evidence  of  memory  decays  gradually,  from  abfolute  certain 
ty,  through  all  the  degrees  of  probability,  down  to  that  fufpenfe 
of  judgement  which  we  call  doubt.  They  fcem  to  have  imagi 
ned,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in  fome  fort  neceflary  to  the 
cilablimment  of  belief.  Nay,  one  author  *  has  gone  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  belief  is  nothing  elfe  but  this  vivacity  of  ideas ;  as  if 
we  never  believed  what  we  have  no  lively  conception  of,  nor 
doubted  of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively  conception.  But 
this  doctrine  is  fo  abfurd,  that  it  hardly  deferves  confutation.  I 
have  a  more  lively  idea  of  Don  Quixote  than  of  the  prefent  King 
of  Pruffia;  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  latter  does  exift,  and  that 
the  former  never  did.  When  I  was  a  fchoolboy,  I  read  an  ab 
ridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  believed  every 
word  of  it ;  fince  I  grew  up,  I  have  read  that  ingenious  work  at 
large,  and  confequently  have  a  much  livelier  conception  of  it  than 
before ;  yet  now  I  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  ficYion.  Some  months 
ago,  I  read  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^  and  have  at  prefent  a 
pretty  clear  remembrance  of  its  contents ;  but  I  fhall  probably 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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forget  the  greater  part  in  a  fliort  time.  When  that  happens,  I 
ought  not,  according  to  this  theory,  to  believe  that  I  ever  read 
it.  As  long,  howeVef,  as  my  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  I  fear 
I  mall  hardly  be  able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this  pitch  of  fcepticifm. 
No,  no ;  I  mall  ever  have  good  reafon  to  remember  my  having 
read  that  book ;  however  imperfect  my  remembrance  may  be, 
and  however  little  ground  I  may  have  to  congratulate  myfelf  up 
on  my  acquaintance  with  it. 

The  vivacity  of  a  perception  does  not  feem  necefTary  to  our  be 
lief  of  the  exiftence  of  the  thing  perceived.  I  fee  a  town  afar  off; 
its  vifible  magnitude  is  not  more  than  an  inch  fquare,  and  there 
fore  my  perception  of  it  is  neither  lively  nor  diftinct ;  and  yet  I 
as  certainly  believe  that  town  to  exifl,  as  if  I  were  in  the  centre 
of  it.  I  fee  an  object  in  motion  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill ;  I 
cannot  difcern  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  horfe,  or  both ;  I  there 
fore  exert  no  belief  in  regard  to  the  clafs  or  fpecies  of  things  to 
which  it  belongs ;  but  I  believe  with  as  much  afliirance  that  it 
exifts,  as  if  I  faw  it  diftinclly  in  all  its  parts  and  dimenfions. 
We  have  never  any  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  an  object  fo  long' 
as  we  are  fure  that  we  perceive  it  by  our  fenfes,  whether  the  per 
ception  be  ftrong  or  weak,  diftincl:  or  confufed ;  but  whenever 
we  begin  to  doubt,  whether  the  object  be  perceived  by  our  fenfes, 
or  whether  we  only  imagine  that  we  perceive  it,  then  we  likewife 
begin  to  doubt  of  its  exiftence. 

Thefe  observations  are  applicable  to  memory.  I  faw  a  certain 
object  fome  years  ago ;  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftinct  >now 
than  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw  it ;  but  I  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  memory  as  much  at  prefent  as  I  did  then,  in  regard  to  all 
the  parts  of  it  which  I  now  am  confcious  that  I  remember.  Let 
a  paft  event  be  ever  fo  remote  in  time,  if  I  am  conscious  that  1 
remember  it,  I  ftill  believe,  with  equal  afTurance,  that  this  event 
did  once  take  place.  For  what  is  memory,  but  a  confcioufnefs  of 
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our  having  formerly  clone  or  perceived  fbmething  ?  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  fomething  is  perceived  or  done  at  this  prcfent  mo 
ment,  it  \vi!l  always  be  true,  tliat  at  this  moment  that  thing  was 
perceived  or  done.  The  evidence  of  memory  does  not  decay  in 
proportion  as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  leis  lively ;  as  long  as 
we  are  conicious  that  we  remember,  fo  long  will  the  evidence  at 
tending  that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  certainty;  and  abfo- 
lute  certainty  admits  not  of  degrees.  Indeed,  as  was  already  ob- 
iervecl,  \\-hen  remembrance  becomes  £>  obfcure,  that  we  arc  at  a 
lots  to  determine  whether  we  remember  or  only  imagine  an  event 
-in  this  cafe  belief  will  be  fufpended  till  we  become  certain  whe 
ther  we  remember  or  not ;  whenever  we  become  certain  that  we 
do  remember,  conviclion  in  (land  y  arifes. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that   the  evidence  of  memory  is   liable  to 
become  uncertain,   becaufe   we   are   not   well   enough  acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  memory  and  imagination,   to  be  able 
at  all   times  to  determine,   whether  the  one  or   the  other  be  exert 
ed  in  regard  to  the  events  or  fads  we  may  have  occafion   to   con 
template.          You   fay,  that  while   you   only  imagine   an   event, 
you  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  the  exigence  or  reality  of  it  : 
but  that  as  foon  as  you  become  confcious   that  you   remember 
it,  you  inftantly  believe  it  to   have  been  real.     You   muft  then 
'  know  with  certainty  the  difference  between  memory  and  ima- 
'  ginatioii,   and   be   able   to  tell   by  what    marks  you  diftinguiili. 
:  the  operations  of  the  former  from  thole  of  the   latter.     If  you 
;  cannot  do  this,  you  may  mittake   the   one   for   the  other,  and. 
;  think  that  you  imagine  when  you  really  remember,  and  that  you 
remember  when  you  only  imagine.     That  belief,   therefore,  muft 
be  very  precarious,  which   is   built   upon  the  evidence   of  me- 
'  mory,  fince  this  evidence  is  fo  apt  to   be  confounded  with  the 
vifionary  exhibitions  of  imagination,   which,  by  your  own  ac- 
uiQwledgement,  can  never  coiiititute  a  foundation  for  true  ra- 

"  tional 
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cc  tional  belief  *."  This  is  an  objection  according  to  the  ineta- 
phyfical  mode  ;  which,  without  confulting  experience,  is  ikdi- 
fied  if  a  few  plaufible  words  can  be  put  together  in  the  form  of 
an  argument :  but  this  objection  will  have  no  credit  with  thofe 
who  acknowledge  ultimate  inftmclive  principles  of  conviction,  and 
who  have  more  faith  in  their  own  feelings  than  in  the  fubtieties 
of  logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  give  a  fatisfactory  ac 
count  of  the  difference  between  memory  and  imagination  ;  even- 
philofophers  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  to  il- 
luftrate  this  point  -f*.  Mr  HUME  tells  us,  that  ideas  of  memory 
are  diftinguimed  from  thofe  of  imagination  by  the  fuperior  viva 
city  of  the  former  J.  This  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always. 


*  I  do  not  remember  where  I  have  met  with  this  argument.  Perhaps  I  mny 
have  heard  it  in  converfation. 

f  Addifon,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  411.  fecms  to  confkier  imagination  as  a  fa 
culty  converfant  among  thole  ideas  only  which  are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fee 
ing.  But  is  not  this  acceptation  of  the  word  too  limited  ?  I  can  invent,  and  con- 
fequently  imagine,  a  tune  which  I  never  heard.  When  I  look  at  Hogarth's  hu 
mourous  print  of  The  Enraged  Mnfidan,  I  can  imagine  the  feveral  difcordant 
founds  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  perfons  and  inftruments  there  afiembled. 
Men  born  blind,  or  who  have  loft  all  remembrance  of  light  and  colours,  are  as 
capable  of  invention,  and  dream  as  frequently,  as  thofe  who  fee  j  my  learned, 
ingenious,  and  worthy  friend  Dr  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  who  loft  his  fight  at 
five  months  old,  is  an  example  of  both.  —  Some  authors  have  denned  imagina 
tion,  The  flmple  apprehenfion  of  corporeal  objects  when  abfcnt.  But  cannot  a 
good  man  imagine  the  remorfe  of  a  murderer,  or  the  anxities  of  a  mifer  ?  Can 
not  one  invent  new  theories  in  the  abftract  philofophy,  or  even  an  entire  new  fy- 
flem  of  it? — Imagination,  in  the  modern  philofophic  language,  feems  to  de 
note  two  things:  i.  That  power  of  the  mind  which  contemplates  ideas  (that  is, 
thoughts  or  notions]  without  referring  them  to  real  exigence,  or  to  our  pad-  ex 
perience  ;  2.  That  power  which  combines  ideas  into  new  forms  or  afTcmblages. 

j:  Treatife  of'Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.   153. 
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be  true  :  for  ideas  of  imagination  are  often  miftaken  for  objects 
of  fenfe  ;  ideas  of  memory  never.  The  former,  therefore,  nruft 
often  be  more  lively  than  the  latter  ;  for,  according  to  this  au 
thor's  own  account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than  impreflions,  or  in 
formations  of  fenfe  *.  Dreaming  perfons,  lunatics,  flage-play- 
ers,  enthuiiafls,  and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear,  or  other  vio 
lent  pailions,  are  apt  to  miflake  ideas  of  imagination  for  real 
things,  and  the  perception  of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fcnfation.  And 
the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by  perfons  of  ftrong  fancy, 
and  great  fenfibility  of  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not 
troubled  with  any  fits  of  irrationality  or  violent  paflloa. 

But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  defining  or  defcribing 
memory,  fo  as  to  dillinguifh  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never 
at  any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning,  when  we  fpcak  of  remem 
bering  and  of  imagining.  We  all  know  what  it  is  to  remember, 
and  what  it  is  to  imagine :  a  retrofpect  to  former  experience  al 
ways  attends  the  exertions  of  memory ;  but  thofe  of  imagination 
are  not~attended  with  any  fuch  retro fped.  "  I  remember  to  have 
"  feen  a  lion,  and  I  can  imagine  an  elephant  or  centaur,  which 
"  I  have  never  feen:"  —  Every  body  who  ufes  thefe  words 
knows  very  well  what  they  mean,  whether  he  be  able  to  explain 
his  meaning  by  other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that  when  we 
remember,  we  generally  know  that  we  remember  ;  when  we  i- 
magine,  we  generally  know  that  we  imagine  -f-  :  fuch  is  our  con- 
ftitution.  We  therefore  do  not  fuppofe  the  evidence  of  memory 


Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  41. 

]  In  dreams  indeed  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  but  the  delufions  of  dreaming,  fot  all 
our  frequent  experience  of  them,  are  never  fuppofed  to  afil<St  in  the  Icaft  degree 
either  the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  or  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  See  be 
low,  Part  2.  chap.  2.  feft.  2. 

uncertain, 
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uncertain,  notwitliftanding  that  we  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain 
the  difference  between  that  faculty  and  imagination  :  this  differ 
ence  is  perfectly  known  to  every  man  by  experience,  though  per 
haps  no  man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  words.  There  are  many 
things  very  familiar  to  us,  which  we  have  no  words  to  exprefs. 
I  cannot  defcribe  or  define,  either  a  red  colour,  which  I  know  to 
be  a  fimple  object,  or  a  white  colour,  which  I  know  to  be  a'corn- 
pofition  of  feven  colours :  but  will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  their  difference,  fo  as  not  to  know,  when  I  look  on  er 
mine,  whether  it  be  white  or  red  ?  Let  it  not  then  be  faid,  that 
becaufe  we  cannot  define  memory  and  imagination,  therefore 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  difference :  every  perfon  of  a  found 
mind  knows  their  difference,  and  can  with  certainty  determine, 
when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the  one,  and  when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the 
other. 


SECT.        V. 

Of  Reajoning  from  the  Effett  to  the  Caufe. 


T  Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now  at  my  return  find  a 
book  on  the  table,  the  fize,  and  binding,  and  contents  oF 
which  are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  am  certain  it  was  not  here  when 
J  went  out ;  and  that  I  never  faw  it  before.  I  afk,  who  brought 
this  book ;  and  am  told,  that  no  body  has  entered  my  apartment 
fince  I  left  it.  That,  fay  I,  is  impqffible.  I  make  a  more  particu 
lar  inquiry  ;  and  a  fervant,  in  whofe  veracity  I  can  confide,  af- 
iures  me,  that  he  has  had  his  eye  on  my  chamber-door  the  whole 
day,  and  that  no  perfon  has  entered  it  but  myfelf  only.  Then, 

fay 
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fay  I,  the  perfon  who  brought  this  book  mufl  have  come  in  by 
the  window  or  the  chimney  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  this  book 
could  have  come  hither  of  itielf.  The  fervant  bids  me  remember, 
that  my  chimney  is  too  narrow  to  admit  any  human  creature  and 
that  the  window  is  fecured  on  the  infide  in  fiich  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  opened  from  without.  I  examine  the  walls  ;  it  is  evi 
dent  no  breach  has  been  made  ;  and  there  is  but  one  door  to  the 
apartment.  What  (hall  I  think  ?  If  the  fcrvant's  report  be  true, 
.wild  if  the  book  have  not  been  brought  by  any  viiible  agent,  it 
muft  have  come  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  the  interpolation  of 
fome  invifiblc  caufe  ;  for  Hill  I  mull  repeat,  that  without  fomc 
caufe  it  could  not  pqffibly  have  come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  deliberate  with  himfelf, 
whether  I  think  irrationally  on  this  occafion,  or  exprefs  myfelf 
too  flrongly,  when  I  fpeak  of  the  inifqffibility  of  a  book  appearing 
in  my  chamber  without  fome  caufe  of  its  appearance,  either  vi- 
fiblc  or  invifiblc.  I  would  not  willingly  refer  fuch  a  phenome 
non  to  a  miracle  ;  but  Hill  a  miracle  is  poflible  ;  whereas  it  is 
abfolutely  im-pofiible  that  this  could  have  happened  without  a 
caufe  ;  at  lead  it  fcems  to  me  to  be  as  real  an  impofllbility,  as 
that  a  part  fliould  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that  things  equal 
to  one  and  the  fame  thing  fhould  be  unequal  to  one  another. 
And  I  prefumc  the  reader  will  be  of  my  opinion  ;  for,  in  all  my 
intercourfe  with  others,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  my 
own  mind,  I  have  never  found  any  rcaibti  to  think,  that  it  is 
poflible  for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational  creature,  to  conceive  a 
thing  beginning  to  cxift,  and  proceeding  from  no  caufe. 

I  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom,  clear,  certain,  ajnd 
undeniable,  That  "  whatever  bcginneth  to  exift,  proceedcth  from 
"  fome  caufe."  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to  think,  that  the  rcverfe 
of  any  geometrical  axiom  is  more  incredible  than  the  reverfe  of 
this  ;  and  therefore  I  am  as  certain  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  I  can 
*  be 
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be  of  the  truth  of  the  other  ;  and  cannot,  without  contradicting- 

t> 

myfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  nature,  even  attempt  to  believe 
otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  demonftrable,  may  per 
haps  admit  of  fome  difpute  ;  but  the  determination  of  that  point 
will  not  in  the  leafl  affect  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  If  it  be  de 
monftrable,  we  can  then  aflign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  of  it :  if  it 
be  intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other  intuitive  axioms ; 
that  is,  we  believe  it,  becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it 
impoffible  for  us  to  difbelieve  it. 

In  proof  of  this  maxim  it  has  been  faid,  that  nothing  can  pro 
duce  itfelf.  But  this  truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 
be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  proof  at  all.  Nay,  this  laft  pro- 
pofition  feems  to  be  only  a  different,  and  lefs  proper,  way  of  ex- 
preffing  the  fame  thing  :  —  Nothing  can  produce  itfelf ;  —  that 
is,  every  thing  produced,  mufl  be  produced  by  fome  other 
thing  ;  —  that  is,  every  effect  mufl  proceed  from  a  caufe  ;  —  and 
that  is,  (for  all  effects  being  poflerior  to  their  caufes,  mufl  necef- 
farily  have  a  beginning),  ( '  every  thing  beginning  to  exifl  pro- 
"  ceeds  from  fome  caufe,"  Other  arguments  have  been  offered 
in  proof  of  this  maxim,  which  I  think  are  fufficiently  confuted 
by  Mr  HUME,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  *'.  This- maxim 
therefore  he  affirms,  and  I  allow,  to  be  not  demonftrably  cer 
tain.  But  he  further  affirms,  that  it  is  not  intuitively  certain  ; 
in  which  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  "  All  certainty,"  fays  he, 
•"  arifes  from  the  comparifon  of  ideas,  and  from  the  difcovery  of 
*l  fuch  relations  as  are  unalterable  fo  long  as  the  ideas  continue 
*c  the  fame  ;  but  the  only  relations  -f*  of  this  kind  are  refem- 

"  blance, 

*  Book  i.  part  3.  fe£t.  3. 

•j-  There  are,  according  to  Mr  HUME,  feven  different    kinds   of  philofophical 
relation,  to  wit,  Refemblance,  Identity,  Relations  of  time   and  place,  Proportion 

I  in 
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"  blance,  proportion  in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  'of  any 
"  quality,  and  contrariety  ;  none  of  which  is  implied  in  the  ma- 
"  xim,  Whatever  begins  to  e\jl,  proceeds  from  feme  caufe  :  —  that 
"  maxim  therefore  is  not  intuitively  certain."  —  This  argument, 
if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove,  that  the  maxim  is  not 
even  certain  ;  for  we  are  here  told,  that  it  has  not  that  character 
or  quality  from  which  all  certainty  arifes. 

But,  if  I  miftake  not,  both  the   premifes  of  this  fyllogifm   arc 
falfe.     In  the  firfl  place,   I  cannot  admit,  that   all  certainty  arifes 
from  a  companion   of  ideas.     I    am   certain   of  the   exigence  of 
myfelf,   and  of  the  other  things  that  affect   my  fenfes  ;   I  am  cer 
tain,    that   "  whatever  is,  is  ;"    and   yet   I  cannot  conceive,  that 
any  comparifon  of  ideas  is  neceflary  to  produce  thefe  convictions 
in  my  mind.     Perhaps   I   cannot   fpeak   of  them   without  ufmg 
words  expreilive  of  relation  ;  but  the  fimple  act  or  perception  of  the 
vmdcrftanding  by  which  I  am  confcious  of  them,  implies  not  any 
comparifon  that  I  can  difcover.    If  it  did,  then  the  fimpleft  intui 
tive  truth  requires  proof,  or  illuftration  at  lead,  before  it   can  be 
acknowledged   as  truth  by  the  mind  ;    which  I  prefume  will  not 
be  found    warranted  by   experience;     Whether   others   are    con- 
icious  of  making  fuch  a  comparifon,  before   they  yield   ailent   to 
the  fimpleft  intuitive   truth,  I  know   not  ;    but  this  I  know,  that 
my  mind  is  often  confcious  of  certainty  where  no  fuch  compari 
fon  has  been  made  by  me.     I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  no  cer 
tain  truth  can  become  an  object  of  fcience,  till  it  be  expreifed  in, 
words  ;  that,  if  expreffed  in  words,  it  mud  aifume  the  form   of 
a  proportion  j  and   that  every  proportion,  being  either   affirma- 


in  quantity  or  number,  Degrees  in  any  common  quality,  Contrariety,  and  Caufation. 
And  by  the  word  Relation  he  here  means,  that  particular  circumftance  in  which 
we  may  think  proper  to  compare  ideas.  Sec  Treatlfc  cf  Human  Nature ,  vol.  i. 
p.  32.  142. 

tive 
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tive  or  negative,  mud  imply  a  companion  of  the  thing  or  fub- 
jeft,  with  that  quality  or  circumftance  which  is  affirmed  or  de 
nied  to  belong  to  or  agree  with  it  :  and  therefore  I  acknow 
ledge,  that  in  fcience  all  certainty  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  a 
comparifon  of  ideas.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  believe  ma 
ny  things  as  certain,  which  they  never  thought  of  exprefling  in 
words.  An  ordinary  man  believes,  that  himfelf,  his  family,  his 
houfe,  and  cattle,  exift ;  but,  in  order  to  produce  this  belief  in 
his  mind,  is  it  neceflary,  that  he  compare  thofe  objects  with  the 
general  idea  of  exiftence  or  non-exiftence,  fo  as  to  difcern  their  a- 
greement  with  the  one,  or  difagreement  with  the  other  ?  I  can 
not  think  it :  at  lead,  if  he  has  ever  made  fuch  a  comparifon,  it 
muft  have  been  without  his  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  convinced, 
that,  if  we  were  to  afk  him  the  queftion,  he  would  not  under 
hand  us. 

Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that  our  author  has  not  enumerated 
all  the  relations  which,  when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty. 
I  am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yefterday. 
This  indeed  our  author  denies  *.'  I  cannot  help  it  j  I  am  certain 
notwithftanding ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  there  are  not  many  per- 
fons  in  the  world  who  would  think  this  fentiment  of  mine  a  pa-; 
radox.  I  fay,  then,  I  am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to 
day  I  was  yefterday.  Now,  the  relation  exprefled  in  this  propoli- 
tion  is  not  refemblance,  nor  proportion  in  quantity  and  number, 
.nor  degrees  of  any  common  quality,  nor  contrariety  :  it  is  a  re 
lation  different  from  all  thefe  ;  it  is  identity  or  famenefs.  —  That 
London  is  contiguous  to  the  Thames,  is  a  proportion  which  ma 
ny  of  the  moil  fenfible  people  in  Europe  hold  to  be  certainly 
'true  ;  and  yet  the  relation  exprefled  in  it  is  none  of  thofe  four 

*•  Sec  part  2.  chap.  2.  feft.  I.  of  this  EfTay. 
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which  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  Cole  proprietors  of  certainty. 
For  it  is  not  in  refpett  of  refemblance,  of  proportion  in  quantity 
or  number,  of  contrariety,  or  of  degrees  in  any  common  quality, 
that  London  and  the  Thames  are  here  compared,  but  purely  in 
rcfpecl  of  place  or  fituation. 

Again,    that   the  foregoing   maxim   is   neither  intuitively   nor 
demonftrably  certain,  our  author   attempts   to   prove   from   this 
confidcration,  that   we   cannot    demonftrate   the   impoflibility  of 
the   contrary.      Nay,    the    contrary,    he   fays,    is    not  inconcei 
vable  :   "  for   we    can    conceive   an   objed  non-exiftent  this   mo- 
"  ment,  and  exiftent  the  next,  without  joining   it  to  the  idea  of 
"  a  caufe,  which   is   an  idea  altogether  diftind   and  difterent." 
But  this,  I  prefume,  is  not  a  fair  (late  of  the  cafe.     Can  we  con 
ceive  a  thing  beginning  to  exift,    and   yet   bring   ourfelves  to 
think  that  a  caufe  is  not  neceffary   to   the   production  of  fuch  a 
thing  ?    If  we  cannot,  (I  am  Cure  I  cannot),  then  is  the  contrary 
of  this  maxim,  when  fairly  Hated,  found  to  be  truly  and  pro 
perly  inconceivable. 

But  whether  the  contrary  of  this  maxim  be  inconceivable  or 
not,  the  maxim  itfelf  may  be  intuitively  certain.  Of  intuitive, 
as  well  as  of  demonftrable  truths,  there  are  different  kinds.  It  is 
a  charadler  of  fome,  that  their  contraries  are  inconceivable  :  fuch 
are  the  axioms  of  goemetry.  But  of  many  other  intuitive^truths, 
the  contraries  are  conceivable.  "  I  do  feel  a  hard  body  ;"• 
"  do  not  feel  a  hard  body;"  -thefe  proportions  are  equally 
conceivable  :  the  firft  is  true,  for  I  have  a  pen  between  my 
fingers  ;  but  I  cannot  prove  its  truth  by  argument ;  therefore  its 
truth  is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  the   fake  of  argument,  and  op- 
pofed  metaphyfic  to  metaphyfic  *,  in  order  to  prove,  that  our 

*  Sec  part  3.  chap.  2.  of  this  EfTay. 
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author's  rcafoning  on  the  prefent  fubjecl:  is  not  conclufi  ve.  It  is  now 
time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  coniider  the  matter 
philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  fact  and  experience.  And  in 
this  way  we  bring  it  to  a  very  fhort  iflue.  The  point  in  difpute  is, 
Whether  this  maxim,  '*  Whatever  begins  to  exift,  proceeds  from 
"  fome  caufe,"  be  intuitively  certain  ?  That  the  mind  naturally  and 
neceflarily  aflents  to  it  without  any  doubt,  and  confiders  its  con 
trary  as  impoflible,  I  have  already  fliewn  ;  the  maxim,  therefore, 
is  certainly  true.  That  it  cannot,  by  any  argument,  or  medium  of 
proof,  be  rendered  more  evident  than  it  is  when  firft  appre 
hended  by  the  mind,  is  alfo  certain ;  for  it  is  of  itfelf  as  evident 
as  any  proportion  that  can  be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  there 
fore,  this  maxim  be  true,  (as  every  rational  being  feels,  and  ac 
knowledges),  it  is  a  principle  of  common  fenfe  :  we  believe  it, 
not  becaufe  we  can  give  a  reafon,  but  becaufe,  by  the  law  of 
our  nature,  we  muft  believe  it. 

Our  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  a  caufe  to  the  production  of 
every  thing  that  has  a  beginning,  is  by  our  author  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is  true,  that  in  our 
experience  we  have  never  found  any  thing  beginning  to  exift, 
and  proceeding  from  no  caufe;  but  I  imagine  it  will  not  appear, 
that  our  belief  of  this  axiom  hath  experience  for  its  foundation. 
For  let  it  be  remarked,  that  fome  children,  at  a  time  when  their 
experience  is  very  fcanty,  feem  to  be  as  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
this  axiom,  as  many  perfons  arrived  at  maturity.  I  do  not  mean,, 
that  they  ever  repeat  it  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  ;  or  that,  if 
they  were  to  hear  it  repeated  in  that  form,  they  would  inflantly 
declare  their  aflent  to  it ;  for  a  proportion  can  never  be  rationally 
aflentcd  ta,  except  by  thofe  who  underfland  the  words  that  com- 
pofe  it :  but  I  mean,  that  thefe  children  have  a  natural  propen- 
fity  to  inquire  after  the  caufe  of  any  effect  or  event  that  engages 

their 
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their  attention;  which  they  would  not  do,  if  the  view  of  an  e- 
vcnt  or  e fleet  did  not  fugged  to  them,  that  a  caufe  is  neceffary 
to  its  production.  Their  curiofity  in  afking  the  reafons  and 
caufes  of  every  thing  they  fee  and  hear,  is  often  very  remark 
able,  and  rifes  even  to  impertinence;  at  lead  it  is  called  fo  when 
one  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  anfwer.  I  have  known  a 
child  break  open  his  drum,  to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe 
of  its  extraordinary  found;  and  that  at  the  hazard  of  rendering 
the  plaything  unferviceablc,  and  of  being  punifhed  for  his  indif- 
cretion.  If  the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were  always  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  a  child's  experience,  or  to  the  care  his  teach 
ers  have  taken  to  make  him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of  ef 
fects  on  caufes,  we  might  then  afcribe  it  to  the  power  of  edu 
cation,  or  to  a  habit  contracted  by  experience.  But  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  converfmg  with  children,  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  that  their  curiofity  cannot  other- 
wife  be  accounted  for,  than  by  fuppofing  it  inilinclivc,  and,  like 
other  inflincts,  ftrongcr  in  fome  minds,  and  weaker  in  others, 
independently  on  experience  and  education,  and  in  confequence 
of  the  appointment  pf  that  Being  who  has  been  pleafed  to  make 
one  man  differ  from  another  in  his  intellectual  accorhplifhmcnts, 
as  well  as  in  his  features,  complexion,  and  fize.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined,  becaufe  fome  children  are  in  this  refpecl  more  curious 
than  others,  that  therefore  the  belief  of  this  maxim  is  inilincUve 
in  fome  minds  only  :  the  maxim  may  be  equally  believed  by  all, 
notwithstanding  this  diverficy.  For  do  we  not  find  a  fnnilar  di- 
vcrfity  in  the  genius  of  different  men  ?  Some  men  have  a  phi- 
lofophical  turn  of  mind,  and  love  to  invefligate  caufes,  and  to 
have  a  reafon  ready  on  every  occafion ;  others  are  indifferent  as 
to  thefe  matters,  being  ingroffed  by  ftudies  of  another  kind. 
And  yet  I  prefume  it  will  be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this  maxim 
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is  felt  by  every  man,  though  perhaps  many  men  never  thought 
of  putting  it  in  words  in  the  form  of  a  proportion. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
common  fenfe,  which  every  rational  mind  does  and  mufl  acknow 
ledge  to  be  true  ;  not  becaufe  it  can  be  proved,  but  becaufe  the 
law  of  nature  determines  us  to  believe  it  without  proof,  and  to 
look  upon  its  contrary  as  abfurd  and  impomble. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  foundation  of  the  mod  im 
portant  argument  that  ever  employed  human  reafon  ;  I  mean 
that  which,  from  the  works  that  are  created,  evinces  the  eternal 
power  and  godhead  of  the  Creator.  That  argument,  as  far  as  it 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly  a  demonftration,  being 
a  clear  deduction  from  a  felf- evident  principle  ;  and  therefore  no 
man  can  pretend  to  underlland  it  without  feeling  it  to  be  conclu- 
five.  So  that  what  the  Pfalmift  fays  of  the  Atheifl  is  literally 
true,  He  is  a  fool  j  as  really  irrational  as  if  he  refufed  to  be  con 
vinced  by  a  mathematical  demonftration.  Nay,  he  is  more  ir 
rational  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  truth  demonflrated  in  mathematics 
which  fo  many  powers  of  our  nature  confpire  to  ratify,  and  with 
which  all  rational  minds  are  fo  deeply  imprefTed.  The  contem 
plation  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  the  moil  ufeful  and  the  mofl  en 
nobling  exercife  in  which  our  faculties  can  be  engaged;  and  re 
commends  itfelf  to  every  man  of  found  judgement  and  good 
'  tafle,  as  the  mofl  durable  and  mofl  perfect  enjoyment  that  can 
fall  to  the  mare  of  any  created  being.  Sceptics  may  wrangle, 
and  mockers  may  blafpheme  ;  but  the  pious  man  knows  by  evi 
dence  too  fublime  for  their  comprehenfion  *,  that  his  affections 


*  My  meaning  is   only  this,  that  the  faith  of  pious  men   will   be   ftrengthened" 
by  fuch  fupernatural  aid    as   unbelievers   or  blafphemers  can  have   no   reafon  to 
expect;    a   doctrine  which,    if  I   miftake    not,    is   warranted  by  the  fcripture ; 
John  vii.  17.-        ^  ^      ,    f.   f^£     ^    y     ?£   "fi.ru- 

?-,/     *y:  are.- 
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are  not  mifplaccd,  and  that  his  hopes  (hall  not  be  difappointed  ; 
by  evidence  which,  to  every  found  mind,  is  fully  fatisfactory  ; 
but  which,  to  the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  altogether  o- 
verwhclming,  irrefiftible,  and  divine. 

That  many  of  the  objects   in   nature  have  had  a  beginning,  is 
obvious  to  our   own  fcnfes   and   memory,  or   confirmed  by   un- 
queftionable  teftimony  :   thcfe,   therefore,   according  to  the   axiom 
we  are  here  confidering,   mull  be  believed  to  have  proceeded  from 
a  caufe  adequate  at  leaft  to  the  effects  produced.     That  the  whole 
fenfible  univerfe  hath  to  us  the  appearance  of  an  effect,  of  fome- 
thing  which  once  was  not,  and  which  exifls   not  by  any  neceflity 
of  nature,  but  by  the  appointment  of  fome  powerful  and  intell 
gent  caufe  different  from  and  independent   on    it ;  —  that   the  u- 
niverfe,  I  fay,  has  this  appearance,  cannot   be   denied  :  and  that 
it  is  what  it  appears   to   be,  an   effed ;   that   it   had  a  beginning, 
and  was  not  from  eternity,  is   proved  by   every  fort  of  evidence 
the  fubjed  will  admit.     And  if  fo,  we  offer  violence  to  our  un- 
derftanding,  when  we  attempt  to  believe  that  the  whole  univerfe 
does  not  proceed  from  fome  caufe;  and  we  argue   unphilofophi- 
cally,  when  we  endeavour  to  difprove  this  natural   and   univerfal 
fuggeflion  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay,  a  work  fui  generis, 
altogether  fmgular,  and  fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to 
other  works  ;  becaufe  indeed  all  works  arc  comprehended  in  it. 
But  that  natural  dictate  of  the  mind  by  which  we  believe  the  u- 
niverfe  to  have  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  arifes  from  our  confi 
dering  it  as  an  effect ;  a  circumftance  in  which  it  is  perfectly  fi- 
milar  to  all  works  whatfoever.  The  fingularity  of  the  effect  ra 
ther  confirms  (if  that  be  pofTible)  than  weakens  our  belief  of  the 
neceflity  of  a  caufe;  at  leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  to  the 
caufe,  and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in  it.  What  is  the  univerfe, 
but  a  vaft  fyftem  of  works  or  effects,  fome  of  them  great,  and 
i  others 
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others  fmaill  ;  fomc  more  and  fome  lefs  confiderable  ?  If  eacli  of 
thefe  works,  the  lead  as  well  as  the  -greateft,  require  a  caufe  for 
its  production  ;  is  it  not  in  the  highefl  degree  abfurd  to  fay,  that 
•the  whole  is  not  the  effect  of  a  caufe?  —  Each  link  of  a  great 
chain  mud  be  fupported  by  fomething,  but  the  whole  chain  may 
-be  fupported  by  nothing  :  — Nothing  lefs  than  an  ounce  can  be  a 
counterpoife  to  an  ounce,  nothing  lefs  than  a  pound  to  a  pound ,; 
but  the  wing  of  a  gnat,  or  nothing  at  all,  may  be  a  fufficient 

tounterpoife  to  ten  hundred  thoufand  pounds : Are  not  thefe 

affertions  too  abfurd  to  deferve  an  anfwer  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  be  acquainted  with   Mr  HUME'S  Ejfhy  on  a 
particular  providence  and  a  future  ftate,    will  fee,    that   thefe  re 
marks  are  intended  as   an  anfwer  to   a   very  ftrange  argument 
there  advanced  againft  the  belief  of  a  Deity.      "  The  univerfe," 
we  are  told,   "  is  an  object  quite  fingular  and   unparallelled  ;   no 
'  other  object   that  has  fallen  under  our  obfervation  bears   any 
"  fimilarity  to  it ;  neither  it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  comprehended 
;  under  any  known  fpecies  ;  and  therefore  concerning  the  caufe 

1  of  the  univerfe  we  can  form  no  rational  conclufion  at  all." 

-I  appeal  to  any  man  of  found  judgement,  whether  that  fuggeftion 
of  his  imderflanding,  which  prompts  him  to  infer  a  caufe  from 
an  effect,  has  any  dependence  upon  a  prior  operation  of  his  mind, 
by  which  the  effect  in  queftion  is  referred  to  its  genus  or  fpecies. 
When  he  pronounces  concerning  any  object  which  he  conceives  to 
have  had  a  beginning,  that  it  mult  have  proceeded  from  fome-caufe, 
does  this  judgement  neceffarily  imply  any  comparifon  of  that  object 
with  others  of  a  like  kind  ?  If  the  new  object  were  in  every  rc- 
fpect  unlike  to  other  objects,  would  this  have  any  influence  on  his 
judgement  ?  Would  he  not  acknowledge  a  caufe  to  be  as  necef- 
iary  for  the  production  of  the  moil  uncommon,  as  of  the  mod 
familiar  object  ? — If  therefore  I  believe,  that  I  myfelf  owe  my 
exiftence  to  fome  caufe,  beca.ufe  there  is  fomething  in  my  mind 

K.  -which 
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which  neccflarily  determines  me  to  this  belief,  I  muft  alfp,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon,  believe,  that  the  whole  univerfe  (fuppofed 
to  have  had  a  beginning)  proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evi 
dence  of  both  is  the  fame.  If  I  believe  the  firft  and  not  the  fe- 
cond,  I  believe  and  difbelieve  the  fame  evidence  at  the  fame  time ; 
I  believe  that  the  very  fame  fuggefliou  of  my  underftanding  is 
both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  were  to  grant,  that,  -vhen  an  object  is  reducible  tor 
no  known  genus,  no  rational  inference  can  be  made  concerning 
its  caufe  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  inferences  concerning 
the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  are  irrational,  fiippoiing  it  reafonable  ta 
beheve  that  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning.  If  there  be  in  the  u- 
niverfe  any  thing  which  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  let  it 
be  mentioned  :  if  there  be  any  prefumption  for  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  thing,  let  the  foundation  of  that  prefumption  be  explain 
ed.  And,  if  you  pleafe,  I  mall,  for  argument's  fake,  admit, 
that  concerning  the  caufe  of  that  particular  thing,  no  rational 
conclufion  can  be  formed.  But  it  has  never  been  aiferted,  that 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  either  real  or  probable.  Mr 
HUME  only  aflferts,  that  the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  particular 
t^ing  in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no  known  genus.  Well, 
then,  let  me  afk,  What  is  the  univerfe  ?  A  word  ?  No  ;  it  is  a 
vaft  collection  of  things.  —  Are  all  thefe  things  reducible  to  ge 
nera  ?  Mr  HUME  does  not  deny  it.  —  Each  of  thefe  things,  then, 
if  it  had  a  beginning,  muft  alfo  have  had  a  caufe  ?  It  muft. — - 
What  thing  in  the  univerfe  exifts  uncaufed  ?  Nothing. — Is  this  a 
rational  concluiion  ?  So  it  feems.  —  It  feems,  then,  that  though  it 
be  rational  to  aflign  a  caufe  to  every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  yet  to 
aflign  a  caufe  to  the  univerfe  is  not  rational  !  It  is  fhameful  thus 
to  trifle  with  words. — In  fact,  this  argument,  fo  highly  admired 
by  its  author,  is  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a  diftinc- 
tion  that  is  perfectly  inconceivable.  Twenty  millings  make  a 

pound  : 
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pound  :  though  you  lay  twenty  millings  on  the  table,  you  have 
not  laid  down  a  pound,  you  have  only  laid  down  twenty  fhil- 
lings.  If  the  reader  cannot  enter  into  this  diftinclion,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  conceive  in  what  the  force  of  Mr  HUME'S  argument 
confifts. 

If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft  have  had  a  caufe. 
This  is  a  felf-evident  axiom,  or  at  lead  an  undeniable  confe- 
quence  of  one.  We  neceflarily  afTent  to  it ;  fuch  is  the  law  of 
our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  we  cannot,  without  abfurdity,  be 
lieve  any  thing  elfe  ;  becaufe  we  at  the  fame  time  deny  the  au 
thenticity  of  thofe  inflinctive  fuggeflions  which  are  the  founda 
tion  of  all  truth.  The  Atheift  will  never  be  able  to  elude  the 
force  of  this  argument,  till  he  can  prove,  that  every  thing  in  na 
ture  exifts  neceflfarily,  independently,  and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr  HUME'S  argument  be  found  to  turn  to  fo  little  account, 
from  the  fimple  confideration  of  the  univerfe,  as  exitling,  and 
as  having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  appear  (if  pomble)  flill  more 
irrational,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts, 
as  of  works  curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends.  Their  exiftence 
difplays  the  necemty  of  a  powerful  caufe  ;  their  frame  proves 
tlie  caufe  to  be  intelligent,  good,  and  wife.  The  meaneft  of  the 
works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Nature's  works  may  be  called  mean), 
—  the  arrangement  necefTary  for  the  production  of  the  fmallefl 
plant,  requires  in  the  caufe  a  degree  of  power  and  wifdom,  which 
infinitely  tranfcends  the  fublimefl  exertions  of  human  ability. 
What  then  mall  we  fay  of  the  caufe  that  produces  an  animal,  a 
rational  foul,  a  world,  a  fyftem  of  worlds,  an  univerfe  ?  Shall 
we  fay,  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom  are  not  necefTary  attri- 
butes  of  that  univerfal  caufe,  though  they  be  neceffary  attributes 
of  the  caufe  that  produces  a  plant  ?  Shall  we  fay,  that  the  ma 
ker  of  a  plant  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  powerful,  intelligent, 
and  "wife  ;  became  thejre  are  many  other  things  in  nature  that 

K  2  refemble 
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referable  a  plant ;  but  that  we  cannot  rationally  acknowledge  the 
maker  of  the  univerfe  to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelligent,  be- 
caufe  there  is  nothing  which  the  univerfe  refembles,  or  to  which, 
it  may  be  compared  ?  Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this  manner 
have  any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

The  other  cavils  thrown  out   againft  the  divine  attributes,  in 
this  flimfy  eflay,  I  may  perhaps  have  occafion  to   animadvert  on 
hereafter.     Meantime  to  thofe  readers  who  may  be  in  danger  from-, 
them  I  would  recommend  a  careful  perufal  of  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  Probable  or  Experimental  Reafining. 

T  N  all  our  reafonings  from  the  caufe  to  the  effect,  we  proceed 
on  a  fuppofition,  and  a  belief,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will 
continue  to  be  in  time  to  come  what  we  experience  it  to  be  at 
prefcnt,  and  remember  it  to  have  been  in  time  pad.  This  pre- 
fumption  of  continuance  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  judge 
ments  concerning  future  events  ;  and  this,  in  many  cafes,  deter 
mines  our  conviction  as  effedually  as  any  proof  or  demonftra- 
tion  whatfoever  ;  although  the  conviaion  arifmg  from  it  be  dif 
ferent  in  kind  from  what  is  produced  by  ftrict  demonflration,  as 
well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  conviction  that  attend  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  memory,  and  abftraft  intuition.  The  higheil  degree  of. 
conviction  in  rcafoiiing  from  caufes  to  effects,  is  called  moral  cer 
tainty  ;  and  the  inferior  degrees  remit  from  that  ipecies  of  evi 
dence  which  is  called  probability  or  •ucriftmilitudt.  That  all  men 

will 
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will  die ;  that  the  fun  will  rife  to-morrow,  and  the  fea  ebb  and 
flow  ;  that  fleep  will  continue  to  refrefh,  and  food  to  nourifh 
us- ;  that  the  fame  articulate  founds  which  to-day  communicate 
the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  meat  and  drink,  man  and  bead, 
will  to-morrow  communicate  the  fame  ideas  to  the  fame  perfons, 
—  no  man  can  doubt,  without  being  accounted  a  fool.  In  thefe, 
and  in  all  other  infhances  where  our  experience  of  the  pafl  has 
been  equally  exteniive  and  uniform,  our  judgement  concerning 
the  future  amounts  to  moral  certainty  :  we  believe,  with  full  af- 
furance,  or  at  leaft  without  doubt,  that  the  fame  laws  of  nature 
which,  have  hitherto  operated,  will  continue  to  operate,  as  long  as 
we  forefee  no  caufe  to  interrupt  or  hinder  their  operation. 

But  no  perfon  who  attends  to  his  own  mind  will  fay,  that,  in 
thefe  cafes,  our  belief,  or  conviction,  is  the  effect  of  a  proof,  or 
of  any  thing  like  it.  If  reafoning  be  at  all  employed,  it  is  only 
in  order  to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  our  pad  experience  with  re 
gard  to  the  point  in  quedion.  When  this  view  is  obtained,  rea 
foning  is  no  longer  neceffary ;  the  mind^,  by  its  own  innate 
force,  and  in  confequence  of  an  irrefiiiible  and  ind-inclive  impulfe, 
infers  the  future  from  the  pafl,  immediately,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  argument.  The  fea  has  ebbed  and  flowed' 
twice  every  day  in  time  pad  ;  therefore  the  fea  will  continue  to 
ebb  and  flow  twice  every  day  in  the  time  to  come, — is  by  no 
means  a  logical  deduction  of  a  conclufion  from  premifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  pad  has  not  been  uniform  nor  ex-- 
tenfive,  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  future  falls  fliort  of  mo 
ral  certainty  ;  and  amounts  only  to  a.  greater  or  lefs  -decree  of 


*  This  remark  was  firft  made  by  Mr  HUME.  See  it  illuftrated  at  great  length 
in  his  Effaysj  part  2.  left.  4,  See  alfo  Dr  Campbell's  DiiTcrtation  on  Miracles,, 
g.  13.  14.  edit.  2. 
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perfuafion,  according  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  proportion  of  fa 
vourable  inftances  :  -  -  we  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  probably  hap 
pen,  fuch  another  is  wholly  improbable.  If  a  medicine  has  pro-- 
ved  falutary  in  one  inftance,  and  hurtful  in  five,  a  phyfician 
would  not  chufe  to  recommend  it,  except  in  a  dcfperate  cafe  j 
and  would  then  confidcr  its  fuccefs  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  wiih- 
ed  than  expected.  An  equal  number  of  favourable  and  unfa 
vourable  inftances  leave  die  mind  in  a  flate  of  fufpenfe,  without 
exciting  the  finallefl  degree  of  affurance  on  either  fide,  except, 
perhaps,  what  may  arife  from  our  being  more  interefted  on  the 
one  fide  than  on  the  other.  A  phyfician  influenced  by  fuch  <- 
vidence  would  fay,  ' l  My  patient  may  recover,  and  he  may  die  : 
'  I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  the  former  event  is  not  one  whit  more 
1  probable  than  the  latter."  When  the  favourable  inftances  ex 
ceed  the  unfavourable  in  number,  we  begin  to  think  the  future 
event  in  fome  degree  probable  ;  and  more  or  lefs  fo,  according  to 
the  furplus  of  favourable  inftances.  A  few  favourable  inflances, 
without  any  mixture  of  unfavourable  ones,  render  an  event  pro 
bable  in  a  pretty  high  degree  ;  but  the  favourable  experience 
muft  be  both  extenfive  and  uniform,  before  it  can  produce  moral 
certainty. 

A  man  brought  into  being  at  maturity,  and  placed  in  a  defert 
ifland,  would  abandon  himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  firft  faw  the 
fun  fet,  and  the  night  come  on  ;  for  he  could  have  no  expecta 
tion  that  ever  the  day  would  be  renewed.  But  he  is  tranfported 
with  joy,  when  he  again  beholds  the  glorious  orb  appearing  in 
the  eaft,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  illuminated  as  before. 
He  again  views  the  declining  fun  with  apprehenfion,  yet  not 
without  hope  ;  the  fecond  night  is  lefs  difmal  than  the  firft,  but 
is  dill  uncomfortable,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  probabi 
lity  produced  by  one  favourable  inftance.  As  the  inftances  grow 
more  numerous,  the  probability  becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger ': 

yet 
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yet  it  may  be  qiieflioned,  whether  a  man  in  thefe  circumftances 
would  ever  arrive  at  fo  high  degree  of  moral  certainty  in  this 
matter  as  we  experience  ;  who  know,  not  only  that  the  fun  has 
rifen  every  day  tince  we  began  to  exifl,  but  alfo  that  the  fame 
phenomenon  has  happened  regularly  for  more  than  five  thoufand 
years,  without  failing  in  a  fmgle  inftance.  The  judgement  of 
our  great  epic  poet  appears  no  where  to  more  advantage  than  in 
his  eighth  book  ;  where  Adam  relates  to  the  angel  what  paffed  in 
his  mind  immediately  after  his  awaking  into  life.  The  following 
paflage  is  at  once  tranfcendently  beautiful,  and  philofophically 
juft. 

v " ""  '• 

"  While  thus  I  call'd,  and  ftray'd  I  knew  not  whither, 

"  From  where  I  firfl  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 

"  This  happy  light,  when  anfwer  none  returned, 

"  On  a  green  fhady  bank,  profufe  of  flowers, 

"  Penfive  I  fat  me  down  ;  there  gentle  fleep 

"  Firft  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreffion  feiz'd 

"  My  droufed  fenfe  ;  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

4<  /  then  was  paffing  to  my  former  ftate 

*'  Infenfible,  and  forthwith  to  dijjolve  */' 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  8.  1.  283, 

...        ...    .  s;~  TT'Pfn  ";/     "-•:•:*••  '•   '  '.  f.f.ft'  ,f\ 

Adam  at  this  time  had  no  experience  of  fleep,  and  therefore  cou!4 
not,  with  any  probability,  expect  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it. 
Its  approaches  were  attended  with  feelings  fimilar  to  thofe  he 
had  experienced  when  awaking  from  non-exiflence,  and  would 
naturally  fuggeft  that  idea  to  his  mind  ;  and  as  he  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  expecl  that  his  life  was  to  continue,  would  intimate  the 


-JUi 


;*  The  beauty  of  thefe  lines  did  not  efcape  the  elegant  and  judicious  Addifon  5 
t  that  author  docs  not  affign  the  reafon  of  his  approbation,     Spect.  N°  345. 
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probability  that  he   was   again   upon   the   verge   of  an   infenfiblc 
Hate  *. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
.degree  of  probability  mull  be  intuitively  perceived,  or  the  de 
gree  of  afiurance  fpontaneoufly  and  inftincHvely  excited  in  the 
mind,  upon  the  bare  consideration  of  the  instances  on  either  fide  ; 
and  that  without  any  medium  of  argument  to  connect  the  future 
event  with  the  patt  experience.  Realbning  may  be  employed  in 
bringing  the  inllances  into  view ;  but  when  that  is  done,  it  is  no 
longer  neceflary.  And  if  you  were  to  argue  with  a  man,  in  or 
der  to  convince  him  that  a  certain  future  event  is  not  ib  impro 
bable  as  he  fecms  to  think,  you  would  only  make  him  take  no 
tice  of  fome  favourable  inflance  which  he  had  overlooked,  or  en 
deavour  to  render  him  fufpicious  of  the  reality  of  ibme  of  the  un 
favourable  iniUnces  ;  leaving  it  to  himfelf  to  eltimnte  the  degree 
.of  probability.  If  he  continue  refractory,  notwithstanding  that 
his  view  of  the  fubjecl:  is  the  fame  with  yours,  he  can  be  reaibn- 
ed  with  in  no  other  way,  than  by  your  appealing  to  the  common 
ienfe  of  mankind. 

To  the  fupremc  intelligence  all  knowledge  is  intuitive  and  cer- 

-tain.     But  it  is  not  unrcalbnable  to  fuppoie,  that  probabilities  of 

one  fort  or  other  may  Gmctimes  employ  the  understanding  of  all 

created  beings.     To   man,  probability   (as  an  excellent  author  f 

obierves)  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

viijG;;y"»r.-  '•  K» 

*   «'  Several  things   (fays   Butler)    greatly  aflFeft  all  our  living  powers,  ana  *at 
•  -»«  length  fufpend  the  exercifc  of  them  ;  as,  for  infhnce,  droufincfs,  increafmg  till  it 
*'(.eruJs  in  found  ilccp  :  .and  from  hence  we  might  have  imagined  -it  would  d^Uroy 
«*  them,  till  we  found  by  experience  the  weaknefs  of  this  way  of  judging." 

Butler's  Anakgyy  tart  i.,cb.  I. 
}o  S-jtpii..      r,j[  '      ,      'f,4'TtJT 

:. .t    ,.f  Butler's  Ajoalogy.     Introduction.  •rtt'.'l*; 

«'  •'it'.f'A  ••%+!  r» 
I  SECT. 
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SECT.        VII. 

Of  Analogical  Reafoning, 

"O  Eafoning  from  analogy,  when  traced  up  to  its  fource,  will"  be 
found  in  like  manner  to  terminate   in   a    certain   inftinctive 
propenfity,  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker,   which  leads  us  to  ex 
pect,  that  fimilar  caufes,  in-  fimilar   eircumflances,    do   probably 
produce,  or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  effects.     The  probabi 
lity  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  fitted  to  illuffrate,  does,  like 
the  former,  admit  of  a  vaft  variety   of  degrees,    from  abfolute 
doubting  up  to  moral  certainty.     When  the  ancient  philofopher, 
who  was  fhipwrecked   in  a   ftrange  country,    difcovered  certain 
geometrical  figures  drawn  upon   the   fand   by  the  fea-fliore,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  believe,  with  a  degree  of  affurance  not  infe 
rior  to  moral  certainty,   that  the  country  was   inhabited  by  men, 
feme  of  whom   were  men   of  fludy  and  fcience,     like   himfelf. 
Had  thefe  figures  been  lefs  regular,    and  liker  chance-work,  the 
prefumption  from    analogy,    of    the    country    being   inhabited, 
would  have  been  weaker;   and  had  they  been  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
left  it  altogether  dubious,  whether  they  were  the  work  of  accident 
or  of  defign>  the  evidence  would  have   been  too    ambiguous   to 
ferve  as  a  foundation  for  any  opinion; 

In  reafoning  from  analogy,  we  argue  from  a  fad  or  thing  ex 
perienced  to-  fomething  fimilar  not  experienced;  and  from  our 
view  of  the  former  arifes  an  6pinion  with  regard  to  the  latter  ; 
which  opinion  will  be  found  to  imply  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
afTurance,  according  as  the  inftance/ww  which  we  argue  is  more 
or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inftance  to  which  we  argue,  Why  the  degree 
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of  our  afiiirancc  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  likenefs,  we  can 
not  tell;   but  we  know  by  experience,   that  this   is   the  cafe  :    and 
by  experience  alfo  we  know,   that  our  afiurancc,  fuch  as   it  is,  a- 
rifes  immediately  in  the  mind,  whenever  we  fix  our  attention  on 
the  circumftances  in  which  the  probable  event  is  expected,  fo  as 
to  trace   their   refcmblance    to    thofe   circumftances  in  which  we 
have  known    a  limilar  event    to  take   place.     A  child   who  has 
been  burnt  with  a  red-hot  coal,   is    careful  to  avoid  touching  the 
llame  of  a  candle  ;   for  as  the  vilible  qualities  of  the  latter  are   like 
to  thofe  of  the  former,   he  expects,     with   a  very  high    degree  of 
uffurance,  that  the   eftecls  produced  by  the   candle   operating  on 
his  fingers,     will    be  limilar    to    thofe    produced  by  the  burning 
coal.     And  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  judgement  a  child 
forms   on   thefe  occafions    may  arife,    .and   often  doth  arife,   pre 
vious   to  education   and   rcafoning,     and  while  experience  is  very 
limited.     Knowing    that    a   lighted  candle  is  a  dangerous  object, 
he  will  be  my  of  touching  a  glow-worm,  or  a  piece  of  wet  fifh 
ihining  in  the  dark,  becaufe  of  their  refemblancc  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle  :    but  as   this   refemblance  is  but  imperfect,  his  judge 
ment,  with  regard  to  the  confequcnces  of  touching  thefe  objects, 
will  probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than  in  the  former  cafe, 
where  the  inftances  were  more  (imilar. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  aftronomy,  think  ir  probable, 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited  by  living  creatures,  on  account  of 
their  being  in  all  other  refpects  fo  like  our  earth.  A  man  who 
thinks  them  not  much  bigger  than  they  appear  to  the  eye,  never 
dreams  of  fuch  a  notion ;  for  to  him  they  feem  in  every  refpect 
unlike  our  earth  :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  bringing  him 
over  to  the  aftronomer's  opinion,  than  by  explaining  to  him  thofe 
particulars  in  which  the  planets  and  our  earth  refemble  one  ano 
ther.  '  As  foon  as  he  comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this  re 
femblance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  admits  the  probability  of 

the 
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the  new  opinion,  without  being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of 
proof,  connecting  the  facts  he  hath  experienced  with  other  fimilar 
and  probable  facts  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  his  experience. 
Such  a  proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If  he  were  not  convin 
ced  of  the  probability  by  the  bare  view  of  the  facts,  you  would  im 
pute  his  perfeverance  in  his  old  opinion,  either  to  obftinacy,  or  to- 
want  of  common  fenfe ;  two  mental  diforders  for  which  logic  pro 
vides  no  remedy. 


SECT.         VIII. 

Of  Faith  in  Teftimony. 


'""pHere  are  in  the  world  many  men,  whofe  declaration  concern 
ing  any  fact  which  they  have  feen,  and  of  which  they  are 
competent  judges,  would  engage  my  belief  as  effectually  as  the 
evidence  of  my  own  fenfes.  A  metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that 
this  implicit  confidence  in  teflimony  is  unworthy  of  a  philofopher, 
and  that  my  faith  ought  to  be  more  rational.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but 
I  believe  as  before  notwithstanding.  And  I  find  that  all  men 
have  the  fame  confidence  in  the  teftimony  of  certain  perfons  ; 
and  that  if  a  man  mould  refufe  to  think  as  other  men  do  in  this 
matter,  he  would  be  called  obflinate,  whimficalr  narrow-mind 
ed,  and  a  fool.  If,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  ages,  men 
are  flill  difpofed  to  believe  the  word  of  an  honefl  man,  and  find 
no  inconvenience  in  doing  fo>  I  muft  conclude,  that  it  is  not  on 
ly  natural,  but  rational,  expedient,  and  manly,  to  credit  fuch 
teflimony  :  and  though  I  were  to  perufe  volumes  of  metaph)/fic 
written  in  proof  of  the  fallibility  of  teflimony,  I  mould  (till,  like 
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the  reft  of  the  world,  believe  credible  teftuviony  without  'fear  of 
inconvenience.  I  know  very  well,  that  te(li,moay.is,not  admitted 
in  proof  of  any  doctrine  in  mathematics,  becaufc  the  evidence  of 
that  fcience  is  of  a  different  kind.  But  is  truth  to  be  found  in 
mathematics  only  ?  is  the  geometrician  the  only  perfoii  who  exerts 
a  rational  belief?  do  we  never  find  conviction  arile  in  our  minds, 
except  when  we  contemplate  an  intuitive  axiom,  or  run  over  a 
mathematical  dcmonflration  ?  In  natural  philosophy,  a  fcience 
not  inferior  to  pure  mathematics  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclu- 
iions,  teftimony  is  admitted  as  a  fuilicient  proof  of  many  fa£ls. 
To  believe  teftimony,  therefore,  is  agreeable  to  nature,  to  reaibn, 
and  to  found  philofophy^ 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an  honeft  man,  in  regard 
to  fa  els  of  which  he  has  had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by 
the  view  or  perception  of  thofe  facts,  his  fenfes  have  been  affcct- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  ours  would  have  been,  if  we  had  been 
in  his  place.  So  that  faith  in  teftimony  is  in  part  refolvable  into 
that  conviction  which  is  produced  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  :  at 
leaft,  if  we  did  not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  could  not,  without 
abfnrdity,  believe  teftimony  ;  if  we  have  any  tendency  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  we  mud,  in  regard  to  teftimony,  be 
equally  fceptkal.  Thofe  philofophcrs,  therefore,  who  would 
perfuade  us  to  reject  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  among  whom  are  to 
b«  reckoned  all  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  matter,  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  mere  theorifts,  whole  fpeculatione  are  of  too  ab- 
ftract  a  nature  to  do  any  harm,  but  as  men  of  very  dangerous 
principles.  Not  -to  mention  the  bad  effects  of  fuch  doctrine  upon 
fcience  in  general  *,  I  would  only  at  prefent  call  upon  the  reader 
to  attend  to  its  influence  upon  our  religious  opinions  and  hi- 
Jlorical  knowledge.  Teftimony  is  the  grand  external  evidence  of 

*  Sec  below,  part  3.  chap,  2.  fcft.  «. 

Chriftiunity. 
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Chridianity.  AH  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  and 
particularly  that  great  decifive  miracle,  his  refurreclion  from  the 
dead,  were  fo  many  appeals  to  the  fenfes  of  men,  in  proof  of  .his 
divine  million  :  and  whatever  fome  unthinking  cavillers  may  ob 
ject,  this  we  affirm  to  be  nx)t  only  the  moft  proper,  but  the  only 
proper,  kind  of  external  evidence,  that  can  be  employed,  confid 
ently  with  man's  free  agency  and  moral  probation,  for  eftabiifh- 
ing  a  popular  and  univerfal  religion  among  mankind.  Now,  if 
matter  has  no  exidence  but  in  our  mind,  our  fenfes  are  deceit 
ful  :  and  if  fo,  St  Thomas  mud  have  been  deceived  when  he  felt, 
and  the  reft  of  the  apoflles  when  they  faw,  the  body  of  their 
Lord  after  his  refurrection  ;  and  all  the  fa  els  recorded  in  hidory, 
both  facred  and  civil,  were  no  better  than  dreams  or  delufions, 
with  which  perhaps  St  Matthew,  St  John,  and  St  Luke,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  Caefar,  were  affe&ed,  but  which  they  had 

S      i-  "^  ''•••:'  '    "/'  .V  '  .  .  *'' 

no  more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than  I  have  of  believing, 
in  confequence  of  my  having  dreamed  it,  that  I  was  lafl  night 
in  Conftantinople.  Nay,  if  I  admit  the  non-exiftence  of  matter, 
I  mud  believe,  that  what  my  fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  is  not  only 
not  truth,  but  contrary  to  it.  For  does  not  this  philofophy 
teach,  that  what  feems  to  human  fenfe  to  exid  does  not  exift,; 
and  that  what  feems  corporeal  is  incorporeal  ?  and  are  not  exift- 

^          .,*     ..'  J  V  **-*.'    V;'  V  ' 

ence   and  non-exidence.    materiality   and  immateriality,  contra- 

'  .-      j 7 

ries  ?  Now,  if  men  ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  tjji. 
fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  the  evidence  of  all  hidory,  of  all  teft^, 
mony,  and  indeed  of  all  external  perception,  is  no  longer  any  e- 
viclence  of  the  reality  of  the  facls  warranted  by  it ;  but  becomes, 
rather  a  proof  that  thofe  fa(fls  did  never  happen.  If  it  be  urged, 
as  ah  objection  to  this  reafoning,  that  BERKELEY  was  a  Chri- 
fliaii,  notwithdaiiding  his  fcepticifm  (or  paradoxical  belief)  in 
other  matters  ;  I  anfwer,  that  though  he  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  non-exidence  of  body,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  under- 

dood 
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flood  it:  nay,  there  is   pofitive  evidence  that  he  did  not;  as  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  {how  afterwards  *. 

Again,  when  we  believe  a  man  s  word,  becaufe  we  know  him 
tobchoneft,  or,  in  other  words,  have  had  experience  of  his  ve 
racity,  all  rcafoning  on  fuch  tellimony  is  Supported  by  the  evi- 
dence'of  experience,  and  by  our  preemption  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  cf  nature  :  -  -  the  firft  evidence  refolves  itfelf  into- 
inilinaive  conviction,  and  the  fecond  is  itfelf  an  inftindlive 
nrefumption.  The  principles  of  common  fenfe,  therefore,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  true  reafoning  concerning  teftimony  of  this- 

kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr  HUME,  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles,  that  our  be 
lief  of  any  fact  from  the  report  of  eye-witnefles  is   derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  experience  ;  that  is,  from  our  obfervatiou 
of  the  veracity  of  human  tcftiinony,  and  of  the  ufual   conformi 
ty  of  fads  to  the  report  of  witnefles.     This   doclrine  is  confuted 
with  great  elegance  and  precifion,  and   with  invincible   force   of 
argument,  in  Dr  Campbell's  Di/crtation  on  Miracles.     It   is,    in 
deed,  likemoa  of  Mr  HUME'S   capital  dodrines,  repugnant  to 
matter  of  fad  :  for  our  credulity  is  greatcft  when   our   experience 
s  Icafl ;  that  is,  when  we  arc  children  ;  and  generally  grows  lefs 
and  lefs,  in  proportion  as  our  experience  becomes  more  and  more 
extenfivc  :  the  very  contrary  of  which  muft  happen,  if  Mr  HUME'S 

cloclrine  were  true. 

There,  is  then  in  man  a  propenfity  to  believe  teftimony  ante- 
cedent  to  that  experience,  which  Mr  HUME  fuppofes,  of  the  con 
formity  of  fads  to  the  report  of  witnefles.  But  there  is  another 
fort  of  experience,  which  may  perhaps  have  fome  influence  in 
determining  children  to  believe  in  teftimony.  Man  is  naturally 
difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ;  and  mod  men  do  fo  :  for  the 

•»  See  part  2-  chap.  2-  fcft.  2.  of  this  Efiay. 
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greateft  liars  fpeak  truth  much  oftener  than  they  utter  falfehood. 
It  is  unnatural  for  human  creatures  to  falfify  ;  and  they  never 
think  of  departing  from  the  truth,  except  they  have  fome  end  to 
anfvver  by  it.  Accordingly  children,  while  their  native  fimplici- 
ty  remains  uncorrupted,  while  they  have  no  vice  to  difguife,  no 
punifhment  to  fear,  and  no  artificial  fcheme  to  promote,  do  al 
ways  fpeak  as  they  think  :  and  fo  generally  is  their  veracity  ac 
knowledged,  that  it  has  pafTed  into  a  proverb,  That  children  and 
fools  tell  truth.  Now  I  am  not  certain,  but  this  their  innate 
propenfity  to  fpeak  truth,  may  in  part  account  for  their  readinefs 
to  believe  what  others  fpeak.  They  do  not  fufpect  the  veracity 
of  others,  becaufe  they  are  confcious  and  confident  of  their  own. 
However,  there  is  nothing  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppo- 
fing,  that  they  believe  teftimoiiy  by  one  law  of  their  nature,  and 
fpeak  truth  by  another.  I  feek  not  therefore  to  refolve  the  for 
mer  principle  into  the  latter  ;  I  mention  them  for  the  fake  only 
of  obferving,  that  whether  they  be  allowed  to  be  different  prin 
ciples,  or  different  effects  of  the  fame  principle,  our  general  doc 
trine  remains  equally  clear,  namely,  That  all  reafoning  concern 
ing  the  evidence  of  teftimony  does  finally  terminate  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  common  fenfe.  This  is  true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  te 
ftimony  is  refolvable  into  experimental  conviction  ;  becaufe  we 
have  already  mown,  that  all  reafoning  from  experience  is  refol 
vable  into  intuitive  principles,  either  of  certain  or  of  probable  e- 
vidence  :  and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  as  far  as  our  faith  in  te 
ftimony  is  itfelf  inftinclive,  and  fuch  as  cannot  be  refolved  into 
any  higher  principle. 

Our  faith  in  teftimony  does  often,  but  not  always,  amount  to 
abfolute  certainty.  That  there  is  fuch  a  city  as  Conftantinople, 
fuch  a  country  as  Lapland,  and  fuch  a  mountain  as  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe  ;  that  there  were  fuch  men  as  Hannibal  and  Juliiis 
Cefar ;  that  England  was  conquered  by  William  the  Norman ; 

that 
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that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  ;  —  of  thefe,  and  fuch   like  truths, 
every   perfon   acquainted  with  hiftory   and   geography   accounts- 
him  felt  abfolutely  certain.     When  a  number  of  perfons,  not  act- 
in<*  in  concert,  having  no  intereft  to  difguife  the  truth,  and  fuf- 
ikient  judges   of  that  to  which  they  bear   teftimony,  concur  in 
makino-  the  fame  report,   it  would  be   accounted  madnefs  not   to 
believe  them.     Nay,  when  a  number  of  witnefles,  feparately  exa 
mined,  and  having  had  no   opportunity  to  concert  a  plan  before 
hand,  do  all  agree  in   their  declarations,  we  make   no  fcruple  of 
yielding  full  faith  to  their  teftimony,  even  though,  we  have  no  e- 
vidence  of  their  honefty  or  fkill ;  nay,  though  they  be  notorious, 
both  for  knavery  and  folly  :    becaufe  the  fictions   of  the  human* 
mind  being  infinite,  it  is  impoilible  that  each  of  thefe  witneiles 
mould,  by  mere  accident,    devife  the  very  fame   circumftances  ; 
if  therefore  their  declarations   concur,  this  is  a  proof,  that  there 
is  no  fidlion  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they  all  fpeak  from  real  expe 
rience  and  knowledge.     The  inference  we  form  on  thefe  occafions 
is  fupported  by  arguments  drawn   from  our  experience  ;    and  all 
arguments  of  this  fort  are  refolvable  into  the  principles  of  com 
mon  fenfe.     In  general,  it  will  be  found  true  of  all   our  reafon- 
ings  concerning  teftimony,  that  they  are  founded,    either  me 
diately  or  immediately,  upon  inftindtive  conviction  or  inftinclive 
aflent ;  fo  that  he  who  has  refolved  to  believe  nothing  but  what 
ne  can  give  a  reafon  for,  can  never,  confiftcntly  with  this  refolu^ 
tion,  believe  any  thing,  either  as  certain  or  as  probable,  upon  die 
teftimony  of  other  men. 


S  E  C 
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Cone  lit/ton  of  this  Chapter. 


H  E  cdncliifion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  above  indu&ioii, 
would  perhaps  be  admitted  by  fome  to  be  felf-evident,  or  at 
leaft  to  fland  in  no  great  need  of  illuftration  ;  to  others  it  might 
3ia^e  been  proved  a  priori  in  very  few  words  ;  but  to  ther  greater 
part  of  readers,  a  detail  of  particulars  may  be  neceflary,  in  or 
der  to  produce  that  jleady  .and  well-grounded  conviction  which  it  is 
my  ambition  to  eftablifh. 

The  argument  a  priori  might  be  comprehended  in  the  following 
words.  If  there  be  any  creatures  in  human  fhape,  who  deny  the 
diftindlion  between  truth  and  falfehoodr  or  who  Jtre  unconfeious 
of  that  diftindlion,  they  are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the 
notice,  of  philofophy,  and  therefore  have  no  concern  in  tl^is  in 
quiry.  Whoever  is  fenfible  of  that  diftindlion,  and  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  it,  nauft  confefs,  that  truth  is  fomething  fixeji  ^and 
determinate,  depending  not  upon  man,  but  upon  the  AiLtthor  of 
nature.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Cruth  rnirft,  f 
^Tlr3bn  their  -own  evidence,  perceived  intuitively  i>y;;tl?e 
itanding.  If  they  did  not,  if  reafoning.^ere,  ^negef^a^jtc)., en 
force  them,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  perpetual  viciilitude,  and 
appear  under  a  different  form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar  turn  and  character  of  his  reafoning  powers.  Were 
tliis  tne  cafe,  no  man  could  know,  of  any  proportion,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard  all  the  arguments  that 
had  been  urged  for  and  againft  it ;  and,  even  then,  he  could 

M  not 
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not  know  with  certainty,  whether  he  had  heard  all  that  could  be 
urged  :  future  difputants  might  overturn  the  former  arguments, 
and  produce  new  ones,  to  continue  unanfwered  for  a  while,  and 
then  fubmit,  in  their  turn,  to  their  fucccilbrs.  Were  this  the 
cafe,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  appeal  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  even  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature  there  can  be  no  ap 
peal  to  the  law  ;  every  man  would  be  "  a  law  unto  himfelf,"  not 
in  morals  only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind. 

We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits  prefcribed  to  human 
capacity.  Hitherto  Jlwlt  thoji  come,  and  no  further,  feems  a  hard 
prohibition,  when  applied  to  the  operations  of  mind.  But  as,  hi 
the  material  world,  it  is  to  this  prohibition  man  owes  his  fecurity 
and  exiileiice ;  fo,  in  the  immaterial  fyftem,  it  is  to  this  we  owe 
our  dignity,  our  virtue,  and  our  happinefs.  A  beacon  blazing 
from  a  well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  object  to  the  be 
wildered  mariner;  who  is  fo  far  from  repining  that  he  has  not 
the  beneficial  light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is  fenfiblc  its  uti 
lity  depends  on  its  being  placed  on  the  firm  land,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  others. 

We  have  now   proved,  that   "  except  we  believe  many  things 

'  without  proof,  we  never  can  believe  any  thing  at  all  ;  for  that 

1  all  found  reasoning  mud  ultimately  reft  on  the   principles  of 

'  common  fenfe,  that  is,  on  principles  intuitively  certain,  or  in- 

1  tuitivcly  probable ;  and,   confequently,  that  common  fenfe  is 

1  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which  reafon  mud  continually 

1  aft  in  fubordination  *."     To  common  fenfe,    therefore,     all 

truth  mufl  be  conformable  -y  this  is  its  fixed  and  invariable  ftand- 

ard.     And  whatever  contradicts  common  fenfe,  or  is  inconfiftent 

with  that  ftandard,    though  fupported   by  arguments   that  are 

deemed  unanfwerable,  and  by  names  that  are  celebrated  by  all 

*  Sec  part  i.  chap,  i,  fub.  fin. 

the 
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the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates  on  earth,  is  riot  truth  but 
falfehood.  In.  a  word,  the  dilates  of  common  fenfe  are,  in  re- 
fpe6l  to  human  knowledge  in  general,  what  the  axioms  of  geo 
metry  are  in  refpect  to  mathematics:  on  the  fuppofition  that 
thofe  axioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathematical  reafoning  falls 
to  the  ground  ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  dictates  of  com 
mon  fenfe  are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience,  truth,  and  vir 
tue,  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  doc 
trine,  that,  if  we  grant  common  fenfe  to  be  the  ultimate  judge 
in  all  difputes,  a  great  part  of  ancient  and  modern  philofophy 
becomes  ufelefs.  I  admit  the  objection  with  all  my  heart,  in 
its  full  force,  and  with  all  its  confequences  ;  and  yet  I  mufl  re 
peat,  that  if  common  fenfe  be  fuppofed  fallacious,  all  knowledge 
is  at  an  end  ;  and  that  even  a  demonftration  of  the  fallacy  would 
itfelf  be  fallacious  and  frivolous.  For  if  the  dictates  of  my  na- 
ture  deceive  me  in  one  cafe,  how  mall  I  know  that  they  do  not 
deceive  me  in  another  ?  When  a  philofopher  demonflrates  to 
me,  that  matter  exifis  not  but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent 
on  me  and  my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at  all ;  before  I  admit 
his  demonftration,  I  muft  disbelieve  all  my  fenfes,  and  diftruft 
every  principle  of  belief  within  me  ;  before  I  admit  his  demori- 
flration,  I  mufl  be  convinced,  that  I  and  all  mankind  are  fools  ; 
that  our  Maker  made  us  fuch,  and  from  the  beginning  intended 
to  impofe  on  us  ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  about  the ;  fix  thou- 
fandth  year  of  the  world  when  this  impofture  was  difcovered ; 
and  then  difcovered,  not  by  a  divine  revelation,  not  by  a;ny  ra 
tional  invefligation  of  the  laws  of  nature.,  not  by  any  inference 
from  previous  truths  of  acknowledged  authority,  but  by  a  pretty 
play  of  Englilh  and  French  words,  to  which  the  learned  have  gi 
ven  the  name  of  metaphyfical  reafoning.  Before  I  admit  this 
pretended  demonftration,  I  mufl  bring  myfelf  to  believe  what  I 
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tind  to  be  incredible  ;  which  feems  to  me  not  a  whit  lefs  difficult 
than  to  perform  what  is  impoflible.  And  when  all  this  is  done,  if 
It  were  poffiblc  that  all  this  could  be  done,  pray  what  is  fcience,. 
or  truth,  or  falfehood  ?  Shall  I  believe  nothing  ?  or  (hall  1  be 
lieve  every  thing  ?  Or  am  I  capable  either  of  belief,  or  of  dif- 
bdief  ?  Or  do  I  exift  ?  or  is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  exiftence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and   indeed  of  every  \ilcful  purfuit,  is 
to  make  men  happier,  by  improving  them  in   wifdom   and   vir- 
tv.c.     I  beg  leave  to  afk,  whether  the   prefent   race  of  men  owe 
any  part  of  their  virtue,  wifdom,   or  happinefs,    to   what  meta- 
phyficians  have  written  in  proof  of  the  non-exWence   of  matter,, 
anil  the  neceffity  of  human   aflions  ?     If  it  be  anfwered,  That 
our  happineds  wifdom,    and  virtue,    are   not   at   all   affected   by 
fuch  controverts,  then  I  inuft   affirm,  that   all   luch  controver- 
iies  are  ufelefs.     And  if  it  be  true,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  wrangling,    which   of  all   kinds   of  convention  is  the 
moft  unpleafant,  and  the  moft  unprofitable  ;    or   vain   polemical 
difquifition,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  wafte   of  time, 
and  proftitution  of  talents  ;    or  fcepticifm,  which  tends  to  make 
a  man  uncomfortable  in  himfelf,  and  unfervireable  to   others 
"ttien  I  muft  affirm,  that  all  fuch  controverfies  are  both  ufelefi 
mifchievous  ;  and  that  the  world  would  be  more  wife,  more  vir 
tuous,  and  more  happy,  without  them.  -  -  But  it  is  faid,  that  they 
improve  the  underftanding,  and  render  it  more  capable  of  difco- 
vering  truth,  and  deteding  error.     Be  it  fo  :  -  -but  though  bars 
and  locks  render   our  houfes   fecure ;    and  though    acutenefs    of 
hearing  and  feeling  be  a  valuable  endowment ;   it  will  not  follow, 
chat  thieves  are  a  public  bleffing  ;  or  that  the   man  is  intitled   to 
my  gratitude,  who  quickens  my  touch  and.  hearing,    by  putting 

out  my  eyes. 

It  is  further  faid,  that  fuch  controverfies  make  us 
the  weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  and  the  imperfection  of  human 

knowledge ; 
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knowledge  ;  and  for  the  fanguinary  principles  of  bigotry  and  en- 
tiiiafiafm,  fubflitute  the  milky  ones  of  fcepticifm  and  moderation. 
And  this  is  conceived  to  be  of  prodigious  emolument  to  mankind; 
becanfe  a  firm  attachment  to  religion,  which  a  man  may  call  bi 
gotry  if  he  pleafes-,  doth  often  give  rife  to  a  pcrfecuting  {pint ; 
whereas  a  perfect  indifference  about  it,  which  fome  men  are 
good-natured  enough  to  call  moderation,  is  a  principle  of  great 
good-breeding,  and  gives  no  fort  of  diflurbance,  either  in 
private  or  public  life.  This  is  a  plea  on  which  our  modern 
fceptics  plume  chemfeives  not  a  little.  And  who  will  venture  to  ar 
raign  the  virtue  or  the  fagacity  of  thefe  projectors  ?  To  accomplim 
fo  great  effects  by  means  fo  fimple ;  to  prevent  fuch  dreadful  ca 
lamities  by  fo  innocent  an  artifice, — does  it  not  difplay  the  per 
fection  of  benevolence  and  wifdom •?  Truly  I  can  hardly  ima 
gine  fuch  another  fcheme,  except  perhaps  the  following.  Sup- 
pofe  a  phyfician  of  the  Sangrado  fchool,  out  of  zeal  for  the  inte- 
refl  of  the  faculty,  and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be 
laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe  words;  "That  whereas  good 
"  health,  efpecially  when  of  long  (landing,  has  a  tendency  to 
"  prepare  the  human  frame  for  inflammatory  diftempers,  which 

'  have  been  known  to  give  extreme  pain  to  the  unhappy  patient, 
"'  and  fometimes  even  bring  him  to  the  grave;  and  whereas  the 
"  faid  health,  by  making  us  briik,  and  hearty,  and  happy,  is 
"  apt  alfo,  on  fome  occafions,  to  make  us  diforderly  and  licen- 

;  tious,  to  the  great  detriment  of  glafs  windows,  lanthorns,  and 
"  watchmen  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  all  the  inhabitants 
"  of  thefe  realms,  for  the  peace  of  government^  and  the  repofe 
"  of  the  fubject,  be  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  their 
"  bodies  down  to  a  confumptive  habit ;  and  that  henceforth  no 

'  perfon  prefume  to  walk  abroad  with  a  cane,  on  pain  of  having 
"  his  head  broke  with  it,  and  being  fet  in  the  ftocks  for  frx. 

'  months  :  nor  to  walk  at  all,  except  with  crutches,  to  be  deli- 

"  vered 
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'  vered  at  the  public  charge  to  each  perfon  who  makes  affidavit, 
"  that  he.  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  without  them,"  &c.  —  He 
who  can  eradicate  conviction  from  the  human  heart,  may  doubt- 
lefs  prevent  all  the  fatal  effects  of  eiithufiafm  and  bigotry  ;  and  if 
all  human  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  confumption,  I  believe  there 
would  be  an  end  of  riot,  as  well  as  of  inflammatory  difeafes. 
Whether  the  inconvenicncies,  or  the  remedies,  be  the  greater 
grievance,,  might  perhaps  bear  a  queilion.  Bigotry,  enthufiafm, 
and  a  perfecuting  fpirit,  are  very  dangerous  and  deftructive ; 
univerfal  fcepticifm,  would,  I  am  fure,  be  equally  fo,  if  it  were 
to  infect  the  generality  of  mankind.  But  what  has  religion  and 
rational  conviction  to  do  with  either  ?  Nothing  more  than  good 
health  has  to  do  with  acute  didempers,  and  rebellious  infurrec- 
tions  j  or  than  the  peace  of  government,  and  tranquillity  of  the 
fubject,  have  to  do  with  a  gradual  decay  of  our  mufcular  fkfli. 
True  religion  tends  to  make  men  great,  and  good,  and  happy  ; 
and  if  fo,  its  doctrines  can  never  be  too  firmly  believed,  nor 
held  in  too  high  veneration.  And  if  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in 
philofophy,  I  cannot  fee  why  we  fliould  fcruple  to  receive  it  as 
fuch,  when  we  have  attained  it ;  nor  how  it  can  promote  candour, 
good-breeding,  and  humanity,  to  pretend  to  doubt  what  we  do 
and  mud  believe,  to  profefs  to  maintain  doctrines  of  which  we 
are  confcious  that  they  ihock  our  understanding,  to  differ  in 
judgement  from  all  the  world  except  a  few  metaphyficians,  and 
to  quedion  the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  which  all  other  men 
think  unquediona,ble  and  facred.  Conviction,  and  deadinefs  of 
principle,  is  that  which  gives  dignity,  uniformity,  and  fpirit,  to 
human  conduct,  and  without  which  our  happinefs  can  neither  be 
lading  nor  fincere.  It  conditutes,  as  it  were,  the  vital  damina  of 
a  great  and  manly  character;  whereas  fcepticifm  betrays  a  fickly 
underdanding,  and  a  levity  of  mind,  from  which  nothing  can 
he  expected  but  inconfidence  and  folly,  In  conjunction  with  ill- 
nature, 
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nature,  bad  tafle,  and  a  hard  heart,  fteadinefs  and  flrong  con 
viction  will  doubtlefs  make  a  bad  man,  and  fcepticifin  will  make 
a  worfe  :  but  good-nature,  elegant  tafle,  and  fenfibility  of  heart, 
when  united  with  firmnefs  of  mind,  become  doubly  refpectable  ; 
whereas  no  man  can  act  on  the  principles  of  fcepticifm,  without 

incurring  uiiiverial  contempt. But  to  return  : 

Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers,  do  in  effect  admit 
the  diftinction.  between  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  illuftrated 
above  ;  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their  fciences  either  on  felf- 
evident  axioms,  or  on  experiments  warranted  by  the  evidence  of 
extern?!  fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat  of  the  mind,  do  alfb 
fometimes  profefs  to  found  their  doctrines  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe :  but  this  profeflion  is  merely  verbal  ;  for  whenever  expe 
rience  contradicts  the  fyflem,  they  queflion  the  authenticity  of 
that  experience,  and  (how  you,  by  a  moft  elaborate  inveftigation, 
that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For  it  is  eafy  to  write  plaufibly  on  any 
fubject,  and  in  vindication  of  any  doctrine,  when  either  the 
indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  nature  of  the  compofition,  gives 
the  writer  an  opportunity  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambiguity  of 
language.  It  is  not  often  that  men  attend  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  perhaps  with  foine  metaphy- 
fical  book  in  their  hands,  which  they  read  with  a  refolution  to 
admire  or  defpife,  according  as  the  fafhion  or  their  humour  di 
rects  them.  In  this  fituation,  or  even  when  they  are  difpofed  t;6 
judge  impartially  of  the  writer,  their  attention  to  what  paftes 
in  their  own  mind  is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  fway- 
ed  by  a  fecret  bias  in  favour  of  foine  theory.  And  then,  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  diftinguifh  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a 
prejudice  of  education  ;  and  our  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a 
favourite  author,  makes  us  think  it  more  difficult  than  it  really 
is,  and  often  leads  us  to  miftake  the  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  the 
very  act-  of  ftudying  difcompofes  our  minds  a  little,  and  prevents 

that 
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•that  free  play  of  the  faculties  from  which  alone  vre  £an  judge 
with  accuracy  of  their  real  nature. — Beiides,  language,  being  o- 
-riginally  intended  to  anfwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of  life,  and 
exprcfs  the  qualities  of  matter,  becomes  metaphorical  when 
applied  to  the  operations  of  mind.  Thus  we  talk  metaphori 
cally,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  warm,  imagination,  a  found  judge 
ment,  a  tenacious  memory,  an  enlarged  understanding  ;  thefe  e- 
pitliets  being  originally  and  properly  expreflive  of  material  quali 
ties.  This  circumftance,  however  obvious,  is  not  always  attend 
ed  to  ;  and  hence  we  are  apt  to  miflake  verbal  analogies  for  real 
ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  matter  to  the  operations  of  mind ;, 
and  thus,  by  the  mere  deluiion  of  words,  are  led  into  error  be 
fore  we  are  aware,  and  while  our  premifes  fecm  to  he  altogether 
unexceptionable.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  LOCKE,  as  it 
was  with  fome  ancient  philofophers,  that  the  human  foul,  pre 
vious  to  education,  is  like  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  tabula  rafa\ 
and  this  fimile,  harmlefs  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great  mo- 
,dern  into  feveral  important  miftakes.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft 
unlucky  allufions  that  could  have  been  chofen.  The  human  foul, 
.when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extended,  nor  of  a  white  colour, 
nor  incapable  of  energy,  nor  wholly  unfurnimed  with  ideas, 
(for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  mufl  have  fome  ideas,  according  to 
LOCKE'S  definition  of  the  word  *),  nor  as  fufceptibk  of  any  one 
iinprefuon  or  character  as  of  any  other.  —  Even  when  the  terms 
we  ufe  are  not  metaphorical,  the  natural  abllrufenefs  of  the  fub- 
jcct  makes  them  appear  fomewhat  myfterious ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
confider  them  as  of  more  fignificancy  than  they  really  are.  Had 


*  The  word  idea,  fervcs  beft  to  ftand  for  whatfocver  is  the  object  of  the  under- 
•ftanding  when  a  man  thinks.  —  1  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  is  which  the 
mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking. 

Int reduction  to  Effay  on  Hi>mau  Under/landing,  fc£i.  8. 

Mr 
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Mr  HUME  told  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  virtue  is  a  .fpecies 
of  vice,  darknefs  a  fort  of  light,  and  exiflence  a  kind  of  non- 
exiftence,  I  know  not  what  metaphyficians  might  have  thought 
of  the  difcovery  ;  but  fure  I  am,  no  reader  of  tolerable  under- 
flanding  would  have  paid  him  any  compliments  upon  it  *.  But 
when  he  fays,  that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  re 
femblance;  and,  flill  more,  when  he  brings  a  formal  proof  of 
this  mod  fage  remark,  he  impofes  on  us  by  the  folemnity  of  the 
expreflion  ;  we  conclude,  that  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
"  ear ;"  and  begin  to  fancy,  not  that  the  author  is  abfurd  or  un 
intelligible,  but  that  we  have  not  fagacity  enough  to  difcover  his 
.meaning.  It  were  tedious  to  reckon  up  one  half  of  the  impropri 
eties  and  errors  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  philofophy 
of  human  nature,  by  the  indefinite  application  of  the  words, 
idea,  impreffion,  perception^  fenfation,  8cc.  Nay,  it  is  well  known, 
that  BERKELEY'S  pretended  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter, 


*  Mr  HUME  had  faid,  that  the  only  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas  are 
three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  caufe  or  effect ;  //z- 
quiry  concerning  Human  Under/landing,  fetf.  3 '.'  It  afterwards  occurred  to  hirh^ 
that  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  one  another -into  the  inind.  But 
inftead  of  adding  contrariety  to  the  lift  of  connecting  principles,  which  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  which  would  have  been  philofophical,  he  afTumes  the  metaphy- 
fician,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by  refolving  contrariety, 
as  a  fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caufation,  as  genera.  "  Contrail,  or  contra- 
'  riety,"  fays  he,  "  is  a  connection  among  ideas,  which  may  perhaps  be  confider* 
"  ed  as  a  mixture  of  caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two  objects,ar^  con- 
«  trary,  the  one  deflroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  ;  and  the 
<  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exigence." 
Is  it  poffible  to  make  any  fenfe  of  this  ?  Darknefs  and  light  are  contrary  ;  the  one 
deflroys  the  other,  or  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation ;  and  the  idea  of  the  annihi 
lation  of  darknefs  implies  the  idea  of  its  former  exigence.  This  is' given  as  a 
proof,  that  darknefs  partly  refembles  light,  and  partly  is  the  caufe  of  ligh't.  'In 
deed  !  But,  O  ft  fie  omnia  dixi/et !  This  is  a  harmlefs  abfurdity. 

N  at 
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at  which  common  feafe  flood  aghafl  for  many  years,  has  no  bet 
ter  foundation,  than  the  ambiguous  ufe  of  a  word.  He  who 
confiders  thcfc  things,  will  not  be  much  difpofed  to  overvalue 
metaphyfical  truth,  (as  it  is  called),  when  it  happens  to  contradict 
any  of  the  natural  featiments  of  mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when   thoroughly  underftood,  there  ap 
pear  no  contradictions  :     it  is  only  in  the  fyftems  of  philofophers 
that  reafon  and  common  fenfe  are  at  variance.     No  man  of  com 
mon  fenfe  ever  did  or  could   believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw   co 
ming  toward  him  at  full  gallop,    was   an   idea   in   his  mind,  and 
nothing  elfe  ;    no  thief  was   ever  fuch  a  fool   as   to   plead  in   his 
own  defence,  that  his  crime   was  neceilary  and  unavoidable,  for 
that   man   is    born    to   pick   pockets    as    the   fparks   fly  upward. 
When  Reafon  invades  the  rights  of  Common  Senfe,  and  pre fumes 
to  arraign  that  authority  by  which  me  herfelf  acts,  nonfenfe  and 
confufion  rrmft  of  neccflity  enfue  ;  fcience  will  foon  come  to  have 
neither  head  nor  tail,  beginning  nor  end  j   philofophy  will  grow 
contemptible  j    and   its   adherents,  far  from  being  treated,  as  in 
former  times,  upon  the  footing  of  conjurers,  will  be  thought  by 
,the  vulgar,  and  by  every  man  of  fenfe,  to  be  little  better  than, 
-downright  fools. 


PART 


PART         II. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  DOCTRINE,    WITH 
INFERENCES. 


BUT  now  a  difficulty  occurs,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  folve. 
Granting  what  is  faid  above  to  be  true  ;  that  all  legitimate 
reafoning,  whether  of  certain  or  of  probable  evidence,  does 
finally  refolve  itfelf  into  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  we 
muft  admit  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  upon  their  own  authori 
ty  j  that  therefore  common  fenfe  is  the  foundation  and  the  fland- 
ard  of  all  juft  reafoning  ;  and  that  the  genuine  fentiments  of  na 
ture  are  never  erroneous  :  — -  yet,  by  what  criterion  ihall  we 
know  a  fentiment  of  nature  from  a  prejudice  of  education,  a  dic 
tate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fallacy  of  an  inveterate  opinion  ? 
Mufl  every  principle  be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  believe  with 
out  being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  ?  then  where  is  our  iecurity  a- 
gainft  prejudice  and  implicit  faith  !  Or  mufl  every  principle 
that  feems  intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively  probable,  be  reafon- 
ecl  upon,  that  we  may  know  whether  it  be  really  what  it  feems  ? 
then  where  our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fo  much  infilled  on, 
of  fubjecling  common  fenfe  to  the  teft  of  reafoning  !  —  At  what 
point  muft  reafon  flop  in  its  invefligations,  and  the  dictates  of 
common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  decifive  and  final  ? 

N  2,     •  It 


IOO 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  matter  has  been,  fo  little 
attended  to  :  for  a  fiul  and  fatisfactory  difcuGion  of  it  would  do 
more  real  fur  vice  to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  than  all 
the  fyftems  of  logic  in  the  world ;  would  at  once  exult  pneumato- 
logy  to  the  dignity  of  fcience,  by  fettling  it  on  a  firm  and  un 
changeable  foundation  ;  and  would  go  a  great  way  to  banilh  fo- 
phiftry  from  fcience,  and  rid  the  world  of  fcepticifiii.  This  is  in 
deed  the  grand  defideratum  in  logic  ;  of  no  lefs  importance  to  the 
moral  fciences,  than  the  clifcovery  of  the  longitude  to  navigation. 
That  1  ihall  fully  folve  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo 
ignorant,  as  to  imagine.  But  I  humbly  hope  1  (hall  be  able  to 
throw  fomc  light  on  the  fubjecl,  and  contribute  a  little  to  facili 
tate  the  progrefs  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  the  fame 
purfuit.  If  I  can  accomplrfti  even  this,  I  (hall  do  a  fervice  to 
truth,  philofophy,  and  mankind  :  if  I  mould  be  thought  to  fail, 
there  is  yet  fomething  meritorious  in  the  attempt.  To  have  fet 
the  example,  may  be  of  confequence. 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  conduct  the  reader  to  the  conclufion  I  have 
come  to  on  this  fubjecl,  by  the  fame  fteps  that  led  me  thither  ; 
a  method  which  I  prefume  will  be  more  perfpicuous,  and  more 
Ihtisfying,  than  if  I  were  firfl  to  lay  down  a  theory,  and  then 
aflign  the  reafons.  By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  exprefling  a  wifh, 
that  this  method  of  inveftigation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that 
philofophers  would  fometimes  explain  to  us,  not  only  their  dif- 
coveries,  but  alfo  the  procefs  of  thought  and  experiment,  whe 
ther  accidental  or  intentional,  by  which  they  were  led  to  them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe  had  never  been 
fettled  in  any  fcience,  I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as 
defperate.  But  when  I  reflect,  that  in  fome  of  the  fciences  it 
has  been  long  fettled,  with  the  utmofl  accuracy,  and  to  univer- 
fal  fatisfaction,  I  conceive  better  hopes  ;  and  flatter  myfelf,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  poflible  to  fix  it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the 

mind. 
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mind.  The  fciences  in  which  this  boundary  has  been  long  fet 
tled  and  acknowledged,  are,  mathematics,  and  natural  philofo- 
phy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been  difcovered 
in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  other.  Nowr  there  is  not  a  more 
effectual  way  of  learning  the  rules  of  any  art,  than  by  attending 
to  the  practice  of  thofe  who  have  performed  in  it  mod  fuccelT- 
fully  :  a  maxim  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveftigating  truth,  than  to  the  mechanical  and  the  fine 
arts.  Let  us  fee,  then,  whether,  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
mathematicians  and  natural  philofophers,  as  contrafted  with  the 
practice  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind,  we 
can  make  any  difcoveries  preparatory  to  the  folution  of  this  dif 
ficulty. 


HAP.  L 


Confirmation  of  this  theory  from  the  practice  of  Ma 
thematicians  and  Natural  Philofophers, 


SECT.  L 

THAT  the  diftinction  between  Reafon  and  Common  Senfe,  as 
here  explained,  is  acknowledged  by  mathematicians,    we 
have  already  mown  *.     They  have   been  wife  enough  to  truft  to 
the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  and  to  take  that  for  truth  which 

*  See  part  i.  chap,  2.  feft,  i> 

they 
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they  were  under  a  neceflity  of  believing,  even  though  it^  was  not 
in  their  power  to  prove  it  by  argument.  When  a  mathematician 
arrives,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reafoning,  at  a  principle  which  he 
mufl  believe,  and  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that  no  argu 
ments  could  either  illuftrate  or  enforce  it,  he  then  knows,  that 
his  reafon  can  carry  him  no  further,  and  he  fits  down  contented  : 
and  if  he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  whole  inveftigation  is  fair 
ly  conducted,  and  does  indeed  terminate  in  this  felf-evident 
principle,  lie  is  perfuaded,  that  his  conclufion  is  true,  and  can 
not  be  falfe.  Whereas  the  fceptics,  from  a  ftrange  conceit,  that 
-the  dictates  of  their  underftanding  are  fallacious,  and  that  Na 
ture  has  her  roguifh  emiflaries  in  every  corner,  commiffioned 
and  fworn  to  play  tricks  with  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  in 
their  heart  to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon  the  bare  authority 
of  their  common  fenle.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  great  advantage  to 
geometry,  that  its  nrll  principles  are  fo  few,  its  ideas  fo  diilincl, 
and  its  language  fo  definite.  Yet  a  captious  and  paradoxical 
wrangler  might,  by  dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the  principles  e- 
-ven  of  this  fcience  in  confufion,  provided  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  *.  But  geometrical  paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  at 
tention  of  the  public  ;  whereas  moral  paradoxes,  wlien  men  be 
gin  to  look  about  for  arguments  in  vindication  of  impiety  and 
immorality,  become  interefting,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a  power 
ful  and  numerous  patronage.  The  corrupt  judge  ;  the  proftitu- 
ted  courtier ;  the  flatefman  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plunder 
and  blood  of  his  country  ;  the  pettifogger,  who  fattens  on  the 
fpoils  of  the  fatherlefs  and  the  widow  ;  the  oppreffer,  who,  to 


*  The  autbor  of  the  Treatife  of  Hitman  Nature  kas  actually  attempted  ibis  iu 
his  firft  volume  :  but  finding,  no  doubt,  that  the  public  would  not  take  any 
.concern  in  that  part  of  his  fyftem,  he  has  not  republiihcd  it  in  his  ESSAYS. 

pamper 
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pamper  his  own  beaftly  appetite,    abandons   the   deferving   pca- 
fant  to  beggary  and  defpair  ;    the   hypocrite,    the   debauchee,  the 
gamefter,  the  blafphemer,  —  prick  up   their   ears   when    they  are 
told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written  a  book  containing  fuch 
doctrines,  or  leading  to  fuch  confequences,   as  the  following  :  — 
That    moral    and  intellectual    virtues   are  nearly  of  the   fame 
'  kind*:"  —  in   other  words,    That   to   want    honefty,  and   to 
want  underftanding,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral  difapproba- 
tion  :  —  "   That  every  human  action  is  necefTary,  and  could  not 
"  have  been  different  from  what  it  is  -f-  :"  — •  "  That  when  we 
fpeak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  being,  God  himfelf  not 
excepted,  we  ufe  words  without  meaning  :  —  That  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with  any  power, 
1  much  lefs  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power ;  and   that  we  can 
4<  never  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  any  object,  or  quality  of  an 
c  object,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea  J  :  —  That  it 
"  is  unreafonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wife  and  good, 
'  while  there  is  any  evil  or  diforder  in  the  univerfe;  and  that  we 
1  have  no  good  reafon  to  think,  that  the  univerfe  proceeds  from 
'  a  caufe  ||  : — That  the  external  world  does  not  exift,  or  at  lead 
"  that  its  exiftence  may  reafonably  be  doubted  **  5"  and  "that  if 
**  the  external  world  be  once  called  in  doubt,  we  fliall  be  at  a 
*'  lofs  to  find  arguments,   by  which  we  may  prove  the  exiftence 

*"  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  part  3.  feft.  4. 

f  Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  2.  p.'  91.  edit.  1767. 

\  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  302.  432.  &c. 

I  Hume's  EfTay  on  a  Particular  Providence  and  Future  State, 

^*  Berkeley  and  Hume,  pajfim. 

"  of 
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of  the  Supreme  Being,    or  any   of  his   attributes  *:'— That 
"  thofe  who  believe  any  thing  certainly  are  fools  f  :"      -That  a- 
dultery  mufl  be  praftifed,  if  men  would  obtain  all   the  advanta 
ge  of  life  ;   that,  if  generally  pradifed,   it  would  in  time  ce.ife  to 
be  fcandalous  ;  and  that,  if  pradifed  fecretly  and   frequently,  it 
-would  by  degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all  J  :  - 
"  the  queflion  concerning  the  fubftance  of  the  foul   is   unmtelli- 
"  gible  ||  :  — That  matter  and  motion  may  often  be   regarded   as 
"  the  caufe  of  thought  **  :  —  and,  That  the  foul  of  man  becomes 
"  every   different   moment  a  different  being  ft  •"  from   which 
dodrine  it  muft  follow  as  a  conference,  that   the   adions  I  per 
formed  laft  year,  or  this  morning,  whether   virtuous   or  vitious, 
are  no  more  imputable  to  me,  than   the  virtues   of  Ariftides   arc 
imputable  to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero  to  the  MAN  OF  Ross. 

I  know  no  geometrical  axiom,  more  perfpicuous,  more  evident, 
more  generally  acknowledged,  than  this  proportion,  (which  every 
man  believes  of  himfelf),  "  My  body  exifts  ;"  yet  this  has  been 
denied,  and  volumes  written  to  prove  it  falfe.  Who  will  pretend 
to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  fcepticifm  and  fophiftry  i 
are  the  principles  that  can  ftop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has  already 
attacked  the  exiftence,  both  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  hu 
man  foul?  When  it  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  I  can 
not  fee  why  it  may  not  as  well  deny  a  whole  to  be  greater  than  a 


*  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Sceptical  Philofophy,  part  I. 
f  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  468- 
J  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  2.  p.  4°9-  edit-  J767- 
||  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  434- 
**  Id.  ibid. 
|t  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  48 
I 
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part,  the  radii  of  the  fame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another  ; 
and  affirm,  that  two  right  lines  do  contain  a  fpace,  and  that  it  is 
poilible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

Had  our  fceptics  been  confulted  when  the  firfl  geometrical  in- 
flitutions  were  compiled,  they  would  have  given  a  flrange  turn  to 
the  face  of  affairs.  They  would  have  demanded  reafons  for  the 
belief  of  every  axiom  ;  and  as  none  could  have  been  given,  would 
have  fufpedled  a  fallacy  ;  and  probably  (for  the  art  of  metaphy- 
fical  book-making  is  not  of  difficult  attainment)  have  made  books 
to  prove  a  priori,  that  an  axiom,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
true ;  or  at  leafl  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  pronounce  whe 
ther  it  is  fo  or  not.  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  gentlemen  ;  you 
'  are  going  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fcience  ;  be  careful  to 
lay  them  as  deep  as  poflible.  Let  the  love  of  doubt  and  di£- 
putation  animate  you  to  invincible  perfeverance.  You  muft 
go  deeper ;  truth  (if  there  be  any  fuch  thing)  loves  profundity 
"  and  darknefs.  Hitherto  I  fee  you  quite  diflindly  ;  and,  let 
"  me  tell  you,  that  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  againfl  your  method 
"  of  operation.  I  would  not  give  two  pence  for  that  philofophy 
"  which  is  obvious  and  intelligible  *.  Tear  up  that  prejudice, 
"  that  I  may  fee  what  fupports  it.  I  fee  you  cannot  move  it, 
"  and  therefore  am  difpofed  to  queflion  its  ftability  ;  you  cannot 
**  pierce  it,  therefore  who  knows  but  it  may  be  made  of  unfound 
"  materials  ?  There  is  no  trufting  to  appearances.  It  is  the  glo- 
"  ry  of  a  philofopher  to  doubt ;  yea,  he  mu ft  doubt,  both  when 
"  he  is  doubtful,  and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  f.  Sometimes, 

*  See  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  r.  p.  3.  4. 

* 

f  "  A  true  fceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  philofophical  doubts,  as  well  as- of  hit, 
"  philofophical  conviction." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.p.  474. 

O  "  indeed, 
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"  indeed,  we  philofophers  are  abfolutely  and  neceflarily  detenni- 
"  ned  to  live,  and  talk,  and  act,  like   other  people,    and   to  bc- 
"  lieve  the  exiftence  both  of  onrfelves  and  of  other  things  :  but  to 
"  this  abfolute  and  ncccfTary  determination,  we  ought  not  to  fub- 
"  mit,  but  in  every  incident  of  life  ftill  to  preferve  our  fccpticifm. 
u  Yes^  friend,  1  tell  you,  we  ought  ftill   to  do  what  is    contra- 
"  ry  to  that  to  which  we  are  abfolutely  and  necefTarily  determi- 
"  ned  *.     1  fee  you  preparing  to  fpeak  ;    but  I  tell  you   once   for 
u  all,  that  if  you  reafon   or  believe  any  thing  certainly  you  are  a 
u  fool  t.  —  Good  Sir,  how  deep   muft  we  dig?     Is   not  this  a 
*'  fare  foundation  ?  —  I  have  no  reafon  to  think  fo,  as  1  cannot 
"  fee  what  is  under  it.     Then  we   muft  dig   downward  in  infmi- 
"  tHm :  —  And  why  not  ?     You  think  you  are  arrived  at  certain 
ty.     This  very  conceit  of  yours  is  a  proof  that  you  have   not 
gone  deep  enough  :  for  you  muft  know,  that  the  underftand- 
ing,  when  it   ads   alone,  and   according   to  its   moft  general 
principles,  entirely  fubverts  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the  loweft  de- 
"  gree  of  evidence   in  any  proportion,    either  in  philofophy  or 
11  common  life  J.      This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar  may  feem  as 

«  "  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  at  back-gammon,  I  converfc,  and  am  merry  with  my 

«  frjends;    and  when,    after  three  or   four  hours  amufement,  I  would  return  to 

'  «  thefc  fpeculations,  they  appear  fo  cold,  fo  drained,  and  fo  ridiculous,  that  I 

"  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  them  any  further.     Here  then  I  find  my- 

«'  fqlf  abfolutely  and  neceflarily  determined  to  live,  and  talk,  and  ail,  like  other 

««  people  in  the  common  affairs  of  life."     Treat  iff  of  Human  Katnre,  vol.  i.  />.  467. 

"  In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought  ftill  to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.     If  we  be- 

"  lieve  that  fire  warms,  or  water  refrefhes,  'tis  only  becaufc  it  cofts  us  too  much 

"  pains  to  think  othcrwife.     Nay,  if  we  are  philofophers,  it  ought  only  to  be  up- 

"  on  fcep.tical  principles."     Id.  p.  469. 

-j    «  If  I  muft  be  a  fool,  as  all  thofe  who  reafon  or  believe  any  thing  certainly  are, 
««  my  follies  fhall  at  leaft  be  natural  and  agreeable."  Id.  p.  468. 

%  Verbatim  from  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464-  4^5- 

44  great 
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"  great  a  contradiction  or  paradox,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a 
"  man's  jumping  down  his  own  throat :  but  we  whofe  brains 
"  are  heated  with  metaphyfic,  are  not  ftartled  at  paradoxes  or 
"  contradictions,  becaufe  we  are  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and 
*'  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  probable 
"  or  more  likely  than  another  *.  You  are  no  true  philofopher 
"  if  you  either  begin  or  end  your  inquiries  with  the  belief  of  a- 
"  ny  thing.  — Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difpute  as  long  as 
"  you  pleafe ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am  come  to  a  fure  foundation : 
"  here  therefore  will  I  begin  to  build,  for  I  am  certain  there  can 
"  be  no  danger  in  trufting  to  the  (lability  of  that  which  is  im- 
"  moveable.  —  Certain  !  Poor  credulous  fool  1  Hark  ye,  Sir, 
"  you  may  be  what  the  vulgar  call  an  honed  man,  and  a  good 
"  workman  ;  but  I  am  certain  (I  mean  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
"  I  may  not  be  certain)  that  you  are  no  philofopher.  Philofo- 
"  pher  indeed  !  to  take  a  thing  of  fuch  confequence  for  granted, 
"  without  proof,  without  examination  !  I  hold  you  four  to  one, 
"  that  I  (hall  demonftrate  a  priori,  that  this  fame  edifice  of  yours 
"  will  be  good  for  nothing.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we  live 
in  two  early  a  period  to  difcover  ANY  PRINCIPLES  that  will 
bear  the  examination  of  the  latcfl  poilerity  ;  the  world,  Sir, 
is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion  :  it  will  be  time  e- 
nough,  two  or  three  thoufand  years  hence,  for  men  to  begin 
to  dogmatife,  and  affirm,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that 
a  triangle  is  not  a  fquare,  that  the  radii  of  the  fame  circle  are 
equal,  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  one  of  its  parts  ;  that  in 
gratitude  and  murder  are  crimes  ;  that  benevolence,  juflice, 


*  "  The  intenfe  view  of  thefe  manifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  in  1m- 
**  man  reafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to 
"  reject  all  belief  and  reafoning,  ami  can  look  upon  no,  opinion  even  as  more 
4<  probable  or  likely  than  another."  Treatife  of  Human  Mature ,  vol.i.  p.  466. 

O2  "  and 
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1  and   fortitude,    are   virtues  ;     that   fire    burns,    that    the    fun 

'  iliines,  that  human   creatures   exift,    or  that  there   is   fuch  a 

'*  thing  as  exiftence.     Thefe  are  points   which   our  pofterity,   if 

1  they  be  wife,  will  probably  reject  *.     Thefe  are  points,  which 

'  if  they  do   not  reject,  they  will   be   arrant  fools.     This   is   my 

judgement,  and  I  am  certain  it  is  right.     I  maintain,  indeed, 

"   that  mankind  are  certain  of  nothing  :   but  I  maintain,   notwith- 

flanding,   that  my  own  opinions  are  true.     And  if  any  body  is 

ill-natured  enough  to  call  this  a  contradiction,  I  protell  againft 

'  his  judgement,  and  once  for  all  declare,  that  I  mean  not  either 

1  to  contradict  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  myfelf  guilty  of  felf- 

14  contradiction." 

I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  certainty  is  not  to  be  ex 
pected  in  any  fcience  but  mathematics.  But  I  fuppofe  that  in  e- 
very  fcience,  fomc  kind  of  certainty  is  attainable,  or  fomething 
at  leafk  fuflident  to  command  belief:  and  whether  this  reft  on 


*  "  Perhaps  we  arc  ftill  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  difcover  any  pr'ni- 
*'  ciples  which  will  bear  the  examination  of  the  late  ft  pofterity." 

Trent  ife  of  Human  Nature ,  vo/.  i.  p.  473. 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  laying  any  ftrefs  on  detached  fcntences,  and 
for  undcrftanding  thefe  ftrong  exprcfllons  in  a  ftricl  figniikation.  But  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  take  any  unfair  advantages.  I  fhould  willingly  impute  thefe  ab- 
furd  femences  and  expreflions  to  the  author's  inadvertency  :  but  then  1  muft  im 
pute  the  whole  fyftem  to  the  fame  caufe  ;  for  they  imply  nothing  that  is  not  again 
and  again  inculcated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Mr  HUME'S  writings.  It  is 
true  fome  of  them  are  felf-contradictory,  and  all  of  them  rtrongly  difplay  the  futi 
lity  of  this  pretended  fcience.  But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  —  Again,  if  this 
fcience  be  fo  ufelefs,  and  if  its  inutility  be  fometimes  acknowledged  even  by  Mr 
HUME  himfelf,  why,  it  may  be  f.iid,  fo  much  zeal  in  confuting  it  ?  For  this 
plain  reafon,  Becaufe  it  is  immoral  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unprofitable  and  ab- 
furd  j  and  becaufe,  with  all  its  abfurdity,  it  has  been  approved  and  admired  ;  and 
been  the  occafion  of  evil  to  individuals,  and  of  detriment  as  well  as  danger  to  fo- 
ciety. 

felf-evident 
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felf-evident  axioms,  or  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  memory,  or  te- 
dimony;  it  is  flill  certain  to  me,  if  I  feel  that  I  mud  believe  it. 
And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry,  I  prefume  it  would 
be  confident  both  with  logic  and  with  good  fenfe,  to  take  that  for 
an  ultimate  principle^  <which  forces  our  belief  by  its  oivn  intrinjic  evi^ 
dence,  and  'which  cannot  by  any  reafoning  be  rendered  more  evident. 


SECT.         II, 

TN  natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of  fenfe  and  mathematical 
evidence  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  one  produces  conviction 
as  effectually  as  the  other.  A  natural  philofopher  would  make  a 
poor  figure,  fhould  he  take  it  in  his  head  to  difbelieve  or  diflruft 
the  evidence  of  his  fenfes.  The  time  was,  indeed,  when  mat 
ters  were  on  a  different  footing  ;  when  phyfical  truths  were  made 
out,  not  by  experiment  and  obfervation,  but  by  dint  of  fyllo- 
gifm,  or  in  the  more  compendious  way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natu 
ral  philofophy  was  then,  what  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  in  the 
hands  of  our  fceptics  is  now,  a  fyftem  of  fophifms,  contrived  for 
the  vindication  of  falfe  theories. 

That  natural  philosophers  never  queflion  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
nor  feek  either  to  difprove  or  to  correct  it  by  reafoning,  is  a  po~ 
lition,  which  to  many  may  at  firft  fight  feem  difputable.  I 
forefee  feveral  objections,  but  {hall  content  myfelf  with  exami 
ning  two  of  the  mofl  important.  And  thefe  I  mail  fet  in  fuch  a 
light,  as  will,  I  hope,  fhow  them  to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  ths 
fame  time  preclude  all  other  objections. 

I.  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in  our  phyfical  obferva- 
tions,  and  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  reject  the  evidence  of 
fight,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  extenfion,  figure,  and  diftance 

of 
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of  vifible  objects,  and  truft  to  that  of  touch,  which  we- know  to 
be  lefs  fallacious  ?  I  fee  two  buildings  on  the  top  of  yonder 
mountain  ;  they  feem  to  my  eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  a- 
funder,  of  a  round  fliape,  and  not  larger  than  my  two  thumbs  : 
but  I  have  been  at  the  place,  and  having  afcertained  their  di- 
flance  fizc,  and  figure,  by  touch  or  menfuration,  I  know,  that 
they  are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  afunder,  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Do  I  not  in  this  cafe  reject  the  evidence  of  my  fight  as  fallacious, 
and  truft  to  that  of  touch  ?  And  what  is  it  but  reafon  that  induces 
me  to  do  fo  ?  How  then  can  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
fenfe  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon? --It  will,  however,  be  eafy 
to  mow,  that  in  this  inftance  we  diftruft  neither  fight  nor  touch, 
but  believe  implicitly  in  both  ;  not  becaufe  we  can  confirm  their 
evidence  by  reafoning,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  our  nature  will 
not  permit  us  to  difbelieve  their  evidence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objects  when  you  iliut  your  eyes  ? 

No. it  is>  then,  by  your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them?    It 

jSe Does  your  fight  perceive  any  thing  in  thefe  two  objects,  but 

a  certain  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and  figure  ?  No.  -  -  Do  you 
believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to  your  eyes  round,  three 
feet  afunder,  and  of  the  fize  of  your  thumbs  ?  Yes,  I  believe 
they  have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes.  —  And  do  you  not  alfo  be 
lieve,  that,  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at 
thefe  objects  from  the  place  in  which  you  now  Hand,  they  have 
the  very  fame  appearance  ?  I  have  no  reafon  to  think  otherwife. 

You  believe,  then,   that   the  vifible  magnitude,  diftance,   and 

ihape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what  it  appears  to  be  ?  or  do  you 
think  that  your  eyes  fee  wrong  ?  Be  iure,  the  vifible  magnitude, 
fio-ure,  and  diftance,  are  not  different  from  what  I  perceive  them 

to  be. But  how  do  you  know,  that  what   you  perceive  by  fight 

either  exifts,  or  is  what  it  appears  to  be  ?    Not  by  reafoning,  but 

by  inftincl. 

Of 
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Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extenfion,  and  figure,  our  eyes  give 
us  a  true  perception.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  That  while  vifible 
objetfs  retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  magnitude  becomes  lefs  as 
the  diftance  becomes  greater  :  and  the  proportion  between  the 
increafing  diftance  and  the  decreafing  vifible  magnitude  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  vifible  magnitude  of  any  given  object  placed  at  a 
given  diftance,  may  be  afcertained  with  geometrical  exactnefs. 
The  true  vifible  magnitude  of  objects  is  therefore  a  fixed  and  de 
terminate  thing  ;  that  is,  the  vifible  magnitude  of  the  fame  ob 
ject,  at  the  fame  diftance,  is  always  the  fame :  we  believe,  that 
it  is  what  our  eyes  perceive  it  to  be  ;  if  we  did  not,  the  art  of 
perfpective  would  be  impoffible  ;  at  leaft  we  could  not  acknow 
ledge,  that  there  is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  object  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger  than  your  thumb  ; 
and  you  believe  it  to  be  fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfation  re- 
eoncileable  with  this  belief  ?  You  may  eafily  reconcile  them,  by- 
recollecting,  (what  is  obvious  enough),  that  the  object  of  your 
belief  is  the  tangible  magnitude ;  that  of  your  fenfation,  the  vi 
fible.  The  vifible  magnitude  is  a  perception^  of  fenfe ;  and  we 
have  feen  already,  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  true,  and  not  a  fal 
lacious  perception  :  the  tangible  magnitude  you  do  not  at  prefent 
perceive  by  fenfe  ;  you  only  remember  it ;  or  perhaps  you  infer 
it  from  the  vifible,  in  confequence  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  perfpective.  When  we  fee  a  lump  of  fait  at  a  little  di 
ftance,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  fugar.  Is  this  a  falfe  fenfa 
tion  ?  is  this  a  proof,  either  that  our  tafte,  or  that  our  fight  is 
fallacious  ?  No  :  this  is  only  an  erroneous  opinion  formed  upon 
a  true  fenfation.  A  falfe  fenfation  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be, 
without  fuppofing  that  taftes  are  perceived  by  the  eyes.  And  you 
eannot  believe  your  opinion  of  the  magnitude  of  thefe  towers  to 
]>e  a  falfe  ,fenfation,  except  you  believe  that  tangible  qualities  are 
perceived  by  fight.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  magnitude  of  objects, 

we 
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\ve  generally  mean  the  tangible  magnitude,  which  is  no  more  an 
objecl:  of  fight  than  of  hearing.  For  it  is  demonilrated  in  optics, 
that  a  perfon  endued  with  fight,  but  ib  fettered  from  his  birth 
as  to  have  no  opportunity  of  gaining  experience  by  touch,  could 
never  form  any  diilinct  notion  of  the  diflance,  extenfion,  mag 
nitude,  or  figure  of  any  thing.  Thefe  are  perceptions,  not  of 
fight,  but  of  touch.  We  judge  of  them  indeed  from  the  vifible 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  only  in  confequence  of  our  having  found, 
that  certain  changes  in  the  vifible  appearance  do  always  accom 
pany,  and  intimate,  certain  changes  in  the  tangible  diftance, 
magnitude,  and  figure.  Vifible  magnitude,  and  tangible  mag 
nitude,  are  quite  different  things  ;  the  former  changes  with 
every  change  of  diftance,  the  latter  is  always  the  fame  ;  the  one 
is  perceived  by  one  fenfe,  the  other  by  another.  So  that  when 
you  fay,  I  fee  a  tower  two  miles  off,  which  appears  no  bigger 
than  my  thumb,  and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  times 
bigger  than  my  whole  body  j  —  your  fenfation  is  perfectly  con- 
{iftent  with  your  belief :  the  contrariety  is  merely  verbal ;  for  the 
word  bigger )  in  the  firft  claufe,  refers  to  vifible,  in  the  fecond, 
to  tangible  magnitude.  There  is  here  no  more  real  inconfillcncy 
than  if  you  were  to  fay,  I  fee  a  conical  body  of  a  white  colour, 
nnd  I  believe  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafte.  If  there  be  any  diiBculty 
in  conceiving  this,  it  muft  arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  con 
found  the  objects  of  fight  and  touch,  than  thole  of  any  other 
two  fenfes.  As  the  knowledge  of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more 
confequence  to  our  happinefs  and  prefervation,  than  the  know 
ledge  of  vifible  appearances,  which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither 
good  nor  harm  ;  we  fix  our  principal  attention  on  the  tangible 
magnitude,  the  vifible  appearance  ferving  only  as  a  fign  by 
which  we  judge  of.  it  :  the  mind  makes  an  inftantaneous  tranl- 
ition  from  the  vifible  appearance,  which  it  overlooks,  to  the  tan 
gible  quality,  on  which  it  fixeth  its  attention  ;  and  the  fign  is  as 
little  attended  to,  in  comparifon  of  the  thing  fignified,  as  the 

fhape 
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ihape  of  written  characters,  or  the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in 
comparifon  of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  means  to 
communicate. 

But  all  men  (it  may  be  faid)  do  not  thus  diftinguifh  between 
vifible  and  tangible  magnitude.  Many  philofophers  have  affirm 
ed,  and  the  vulgar  flill  believe,  that  magnitude  is  a  fenfation 
both  of  fight  and  touch  :  thofe  people,  therefore,  when  fenfible 
of  the  diminifhed  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant  object,  muft 
fuppofe,  that  the  perception  they  receive  by  fight  of  the  magni 
tude  of  that  object,  is  really  a  falfe  perception  ;  becaufe  different 
from  what  they  iliould  receive  by  touch,  or  even  by  fight,  if  the 
object  were  within  three  yards  of  their  eyes.  At  any  rate,  they 
muft  fuppofe,  that  what  their  fight  perceives  concerning  magni 
tudes  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  therefore  that  their 
fight  is  a  fallacious  faculty. 

Let  this  objection  have  as  much  weight  as  you  pleafe  ;   yet  will 
it  not  prove,  that  the  evidence  of  fenfe  may   be   either  confirmed 
•or  confuted  by  reafon.     Suppofe  then  I  perceive  real  magnitude, 
both  by  fight  and  touch.     I   obferve,  that  what  my  fight  per 
ceives  of  magnitude  is   not  always  confident,   either  with  itfelf, 
or  with  the  fenfations   received  by  touch  from  the   fame   object. 
The  fame  man,  within  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix  feet  high,  and 
not  one  foot  high,  according  as  I  view  him  at  the  diftance  of  two 
yards  or  of  two  miles.     What   is   to  be  done  in  this   cafe  ?  both 
ienfations  I  cannot  believe  ;  for  that  the  man   really  changes   his 
itature,  is  altogether  incredible.     I  believe  his  flature   to   be   al 
ways  the  fame  ;   and  I  find,  that  to  my  touch   it   always   appears 
the  fame  ;   and  that,  when  I  look  at  the  man  at   the  diflance  of  a 
-few  feet,  my   vifible   perception  of  his  magnitude  coincides  with 
my  tangible  perception.     I   muft  therefore  believe,  that  what  my 
fight  intimates   concerning   the  magnitude  of  dillant  objects  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.     But  whence   arifes   this   belief?    Can   I 
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prove,  by  argument,  that  the  man  does  not  change  his  Mature  ? 
that  the  fenfe,  whofc  perceptions  are  all  confident,  is  a  true,  and 
not  a  fallacious  faculty  ?  or  that  a  fenfe  is  not  fallacious,  when 
its  perceptions  coincide  with  the  perceptions  of  another  fenfe  ?  No ; 
I  can  prove  none  of  thefe  points.  It  is  inilinct,  and  not  reafon, 
that  determines  me  to  believe  my  touch ;  it  is  inftinct,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determines  me  to  believe,  that  vifible  fenfations-, 
when  confident  with  tangible,  are  not  fallacious  ;  and  it  is  either 
inilinct,  or  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  (that  is,  on  the 
evidence  of  fenfe),  that  determines  me  to  believe  the  man's  Mature 
a  permanent,  and  not  a  changeable  thing.  The  evidence  of  fenfe 
is  therefore  decifive ;  from  it  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafon  :  and  if  I 
were  to  become  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I  Ihould  believe  neither 
the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other  ;  and  of  all  experience,  and  experi 
mental  reafoning,  I  fliould  become  equally  diflruilful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifcerning  or  carelefs  fpectator  may 
be  confirmed,  or  corrected,  by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive, 
or  more  fagacious,  fo  the  evidence  of  an  imperfect  fenfe  may  be 
corrected  by  that  of  another  fenfe  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfect.  But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  never  be  corrected  by 
any  reafoning,  except  by  that  which  proceeds  on  a  fuppofitioii, 
that  our  fenfcs  arc  not  fallacious.  And  all  our  notions  concern 
ing  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  fenfe  are  either  inflinctive, 
and  therefore  principles  of  common  fenfe  ;  or  founded  in  expe 
rience,  and  therefore  ultimately  refolvable  into  this  maxim,  That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  reprefcnt  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  mailer  Epicurus  had  been 
before  him)  about  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  percep 
tions  of  magnitude.  He  obferves,  juftly  enough,  that  no  prin 
ciple  can  be  confuted,  except  by  another  more  evident  principle  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  tefliinony  of  fenfe,  than  which  nothing 
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is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted  at  all  * :  that  the  teftimony 
of  the  noftrils  concerning  odour  cannot  be  corrected  or  refuted  by 
that  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the  ear,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor 
the  touch  by  the  tafte ;  becaufe  each  of  thefe  fenfes  hath  a  fet  of  ob 
jects  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of  which  the  other  fenfes  cannot  judge,  be 
caufe  indeed  they  cannot  perceive  them.  All  this  is  very  well ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  fhould  think  obvious  e- 
nough,  even  to  one  of  Epicurean  principles.  Of  tafles  we  judge 
by  the  palate  only  ;  of  fmell,  by  the  noftrils  only  ;  of  found,  by 
the  ears  only ;  of  colours,  by  the  fight  only  ;  of  hardnefs,  foft- 
nefs,  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  only  ;  but  of  magnitude  we 
judge  both  by  fight  and  touch.  In  regard  to  magnitude,  'we 
muft  therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our  touch,  or  both,  or 
neither.  To  believe  neither  is  impoflible  :  if  we  believe  both,  we 
fliall  contradict  ourfelves :  if  we  trufl  our  fight,  and  not  our 
touch,  our  belief  at  one  time  will  be  inconfiftent  with  our  belief 
at  another;  we  mall  think  the  fame  man  fix  feet  high,  and  not 

*  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  10.  —  Lucretius  de  rerum  natura,  lib.  4. 
ver.  480.  This  author  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  Pyrrho- 
nifm,  and  to  make  feveral  judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  evidence.  But  irl 
applying  thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  by  no  means  con- 
fiftent.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  is  a  melancholy  fpectacle  ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
great  genius  in  the  ftate  of  lunacy.  Except  when  the  whim  of  his  feel:  comes  a- 
crofs  his  imagination,  he  argues  with  propriety,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance.  Pathos 
of  fentiment,  fweetnefs  of  ftyle,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  a  beauty,  and  fome* 
times  a  majefty,  of  dcfcription,  not  unworthy  of  Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly 
amufmg,  in  fpite  of  its  abfurd  philofophy.  A  talent  for  extenfive  obfervation  he 
feems  to. have  pofTefTed  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  but  where-ever  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Epicureanifm  are  concerned,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a  falfe  medium. 
So  fatal  is  the  admiffion  of  wrong  principles.  Perfons  of  the  mod  exalted  uhcler- 
ftanding  have  as  much  need  to  guard  againft  them,  as  thofe  of  the  meaneft  capa 
city.  If  they  are  fo  imprudent,  or  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  adopt  them,  their  lupe- 
rior  genius,  like  the  ftrength  of  a  madman,  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
involve  them  in  greater  difficulties,  and  give  them  the  power  of  doing  mere  mif- 
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one  foot  high  :  we  mull  therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  we  would 
exert  any  confident  belief  in  regard  to  magnitude. 

2.  13 ut  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experiments,  acknowledge  the 
deceitfulnefs  of  fenfe,  when  we  have  recourfe  to  the  telefcopc 
and  microfcope  ;  and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  light,  which,  ti> 
our  unaiiifted  fight,  appears  one  uniform  uncompounded  tiling, 
•we  tranfmit  the  rays  of  it  through  a  prifin  ?  I  anfwer,  this  im 
plies  the  imperfL'cti.'ti^  not  the  deceitfulnefs^  of  fenfe.  Tor  if  I  fup- 
my  fight  deceitful,  1  can  no  more  trull  it,  when  afliiled  by  a  te- 
lefcope  or  microfcope,  than  when  unaiiifted.  I  cannot  prove, 
that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  my  unaiiifted  fight;  and  I  can 
as  little  prove,  that  things  arc  as  they  appear  to  my  fight  afliflecl 
by  glafles. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to  believe,  that  light  is? 
one  uniform  uncompounded  thing  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error?  and  what  can  rectify  this  error  but  reafoning?  — 
I  anfwer,  it  is  undeniable,  that  light  to  the  unaflifted  eye  appears 
uncompounded  and  uniform.  If  from  this  I  infer,  that  light  is 
precifely  what  it  appears  to  be,  I  form  a  wrong  judgement,  which 
I  may  afterwards  rectify,  upo'i  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  when  I  fee 
a  ray  of  light  tranfmittc'd  through  a  prlfm.  Here  an  error  of 
judgement,,  or  a  fa  lie  inference  of  rcufon,  is  rectified  by  my 
trailing  to  the  evidence  of  fenic;  to  winch  evidence  inft hi cl  or 
common  fenfe  determines  me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads  me  to  form  this  wrong 
judgement  ?  Do  not  all  mankind  naturally,  and  previouily  to  all 
influence  from  education,  judge  in  the  fame  manner  ?  Did  not 
all  philoSbphers  before  Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to 
this  day,  believe  that  light  is  a  fimple  fluid  ?--!  anfwer,  Com 
mon  fenfe  teachcth  me,  and  all  mankind,  to  truft  to  experience. 
Experience  tells  us,  that  our  unaflifted  fight,  though  Sufficiently 
acute  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  dif- 
cern  the  minute  texture  of  viiible  objects.  If,  notwithanding 
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this  experience,  we  believe,  that  the  minute  texture  of  light,  or 
of  any  other  vifible  fubftance,  is  nothing  different  from  that  ap 
pearance  which  we  perceive  by  the  naked  eye  ;  then  our  belief 
contradicts  our  experience,  and  confequently  is  inconfiftent  with 
common  fenfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience  fufEcient  to  convince 
you,  that  your  fenfes  are  not  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  texture 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  ?  —  Then  it  is  certain,  that  I  can 
never  attain  this  conviction  by  mere  reafoning.  If  a  man  were 
to  reafon  a  priori  about  the  nature  of  light,  he  might  chop  logic 
till  doomfday,  before  he  convinced  me,  that  light  is  compound 
ed  of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  But  if  he  tell  me  of  experi 
ments  which  he  has  made,  or  which  he  knows  to  have  been  made, 
this  is  quite  another  matter.  I  believe  his  teftimony,  and  it  makes 
up  for  my  own  want  of  experience.  When  I  confide  in  his  ve 
racity,  I  conceive,  and  believe,  that  his  fenfes  communicated  a 
true  perception  ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  fliould 
alfo  have  been  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of  my  fenfe,  that  light 
is  truly  compounded  of  rays  of  feven  different  colours.  But  I 
mull  repeat,  that  a  fuppontion  of  my  fenfes  being  fallacious, 
would  render  me  wholly  inacceffible  to  conviction,  both  on  the 
one  iicie  and  on  the  other. 

Suppofe  a  man,  on  feeing  the  coloured  rays  thrown  off  from 
the  prifm,  fliould  think  the  whole  a  delufion,  and  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  is  tranfmitted, 
not  to  the  nature  of  the  light  itfelf ;  and  fliould  tell  me,  that  he 
could  as  eafdy  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a  green  colour,  becaufe  it 
has  that  appearance  when  viewed  through  a  pair  of  green  fpecla- 
cles,  as  that  every  ray  of  light  confids  of  feven  dillincl:  colours, 
becaufe  it  has  that  appearance  when  tranfmitted  through  a  prifm  : 
—  would  it  be  poflible  to  get  the  better  of  this  prejudice,  with-- 
out  reafoning  ?  I  anfwer,  it  would  not  ;  but  the  reafoning  ufed 
muft  all  depend  upon  experiments ;  every  one  of  wine  a  mutt  be 
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rejected,  if  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  be  not  admitted  as  decifive.  I 
could  think  of  feveral  expedients,  in  the  way  of  appeals  to 
fenfe,  by  which  it  might  be  pomble  to  reconcile  him  to  the  New 
tonian  theory  of  light  ;  but,  in  the  way  of  argument,  I  cannot 
devife  a  fingle  one. 

On  an  imperfect  view  of  nature,  falfe  opinions  may  be  form 
ed  :  but  thcfc  may  be  reclined  by  a  more  perfed  view;  or, 
which  in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing,  by  the  te- 
fhmony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained  a  more  perfect  view.  The 
powers  of  man  operate  only  within  a  certain  fphere  ;  and  till  an 
object  be  brought  within  that  fphere,  it  is  impoiTible  for  them  to 
perceive  it.  I  fee  a  fmall  object,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man,  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a  mile;  but  cannot  difcern  his  complexion 
whether  it  be  black  or  fair;  nor  the  colour  of  his  cloaths,  whe 
ther  it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue;  nor  his  nole,  whether  it  be 
long  or  fhort  :  I  cannot  even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe 
at  all  :  and  his  whole  body  feems  to  be  of  one  uniform  black 
colour.  Perhaps  I  am  fo  foolilh  as  to  infer,  that  therefore  the 
man  has  no  nofe;  that  his  cloaths  are  black,  and  his  face  of  the 
colour  of  his  cloaths.  On  going  up  to  him,  I  difcovcr  that  he 
is  a  handfomc  man,  of  a  fair  complexion,  drcfled  in  blue.  Sure 
ly  it  is  not  reafoning  that  fets  me  right  in  this  inftance;  but  it  is 
a  perfect  view  of  an  object  that  rectifies  a  wrong  opinion  formed 
upon  an  imperfect  view. 

I  hear  the  found  of  a  mufical  inttrument  at  a  diftance;  but 
hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I  cannot  determine  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  trumpet,  a  hautboy,  a  German  flute,  a  French  horn,  or  a  com 
mon  flute.  I  want  to  know  from  what  inftrument  the  found 
proceeds ;  and  1  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  infor 
mation  of  others.  Shall  I  {land  ftill  where  1  am,  and  reafbn  a- 
bout  it  ?  No ;  that  would  make  me  no  wifer.  1  go  forward  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  found  feems  to  come;  and  by  and  by 
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I  can  perceive,  that  the  found  is  different  from  that  of  a  French 
horn  and  of  a  trumpet :  but  as  yet  I  cannot  determine  whether 
it  be  the  found  of  a  hautboy  or  of  a  flute.  I  go  on  a  little  fur 
ther,  and  now  I  plainly  diftinguifh  the  found  of  a  flute ;  but 
perhaps  I  mall  not  be  able  to  know  whether  it  be  a  German  or  a 
common  flute,  except  by  means  of  my  other  fenfes,  that  is,  by 
handling  or  looking  at  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  for  illuftrating  the  difference 
between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  view  of  an  object,  and  for 
ihowing,  that  the  mind  trufls  to  the  former,  but  diflrufts  the 
latter.  For  obtaining  a  perfecl  view,  (or  perfecl  perception),  we 
fometimes  employ  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  nearer  fituation ;  fome- 
times  we  make  ufe  of  inflruments,  as  ear-trumpets,  fpectacles, 
microfcopes,  telefcopes  ;  fometimes  we  have  recourfe  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  our  other  fenfes,  or  of  the  fenfes  of  other  men  :  in  a 
word,  we  rectify  or  afcertain  the  evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evi 
dence  of  fenfe  :  but  we  never  fubject  the  evidence  of  fenfe  to  the 
cognifance  of  reafon  ;  for  in  fenfations  that  are  imperfect  or  in- 
diftinct,  reafoning  could  neither  fupply  what  is  deficient,  nor  af 
certain  what  is  indefinite. 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
impofed  upon,  by  inaccurate  views  of  their  objects.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards  condemn,  the  fame 
perfon,  for  the  fame  action,  according  to  the  different  lights  in 
which  that  action  is  prefented  to  our  moral  faculty.  Juft  now  I 
hear  a  report,  that  a  human  body  is  found  dead  in  the  neigh 
bouring  fields,  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it.  Here  a  confufed 
fufpicion  arifes  in  my  mind  of  murder  committed;  but  my  con- 
fcience  fufpends  its  judgement  till  the  true  ilate  of  the  cafe  be 
better  known  ;  I  am  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  perceive  thofe 
qualities  of  this  event  which  afcertain  the  morality  of  the  action  ; 
no  more  than  I  can  perceive  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  a  face 

while 
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while  it  is  veiled,  or  at  too  great  a  diftance.  A  paffeuger  informs 
me,  that  a  perfon  has  been  apprehended  who  confeilcs  himfeif 
the  murderer  :  my  moral  faculty  inftantly  fuggefts,  that  this 
peribn  has  committed  a  crime  worthy  of  a  moft  fevere  and  exem 
plary  puniihmcnt.  By  and  by  I  learn,  from  what  I  think  good 
authority,  that  my  former  information  is  falfe,  for  that  the  man 
now  dead  had  made  an  unprovoked  af  Fault  on  the  other,  who 
was  thus  driven  to  the  neceflity  of  killing  him  in  feif-defence  : 
my  confcience  immediately  acquits  the  manilayer.  I  fend  a  mef- 
fenger  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  this  affair;  who  brings 
word,  that  the  man  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fowler  Ihooting 
at  a  bird,  who,  before  he  fired,  had  been  at  all  pollible  pains  to 
difcover  whether  any  human  creature  was  in  the  way ;  but  that 
the  deceafed  was  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  could  not  be  difco- 
vered.  I  regret  the  accident ;  but  I  blame  neither  party.  After 
wards  I  learn,  that  this  fowler  was  a  carelefs  fellow,  and  though 
he  had  no  bad  intention,  was  not  at  due  pains  to  obferve  whe 
ther  any  human  creature  would  be  hurt  by  his  firing.  I  blame 
his  negligence  with  great  feverity ;  but  I  cannot  charge  him  with 
guilt  fo  enormous  as  that  of  murder.  Here  my  moral  faculty 
pafles  feveral  different  judgements  on  the  fame  aciwn\  and  each 
of  them  is  right,  and  will  be  in  its  turn  believed  to  be  right, 
and  trufted  to  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  information  which  gave 
rife  to  it  is  believed  to  be  true.  1  fay  the  fame  acthn,  noc  the 
fame  intention;  a  different  intention  appears  in  the  man/layer  from 
each  information ;  and  it  is  only  the  intention  and  affections  that 
the  moral  faculty  condemns  or  approves.  To  difcover  the  inten 
tion  wherewith  actions  are  performed,  reafoning  is  often  ncceffa- 
ry  :  but  the  defign  of  fuch  reafoning,  is  not  to  fway  or  inform 
the  confcience,  but  only  to  afccrtain  thofc  circuinftaiices  or  qua 
lities  of  the  aclion  from  which  the  intention  of  the  agent  may 
appear.  When  this  becomes  manifeft,  the  confcience  of  mankind 
i  immediately 
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immediately  and  intuitively  declares  it  to  be  virtuous,  or  vitious, 
or  innocent.  —  Thefe  different  judgements  of  the  moral  faculty 
are  fo  far  from  proving  it  fallacious,  that  they  prove  the  contra 
ry  :  at  leaft  this  faculty  would  be  extremely  fallacious,  and  abfo- 
lutely  ufelefs,  if,  in  the  cafe  now  fuppofed,  it  did  not  form  dif 
ferent  judgements. While  the  intention  of  the  agent  is  wholly 

unknown,  an  action  is  upon  the  fame  footing  in  regard  to  its 
morality,  as  a  human  face  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  while  it  is  veil 
ed,  or  at  too   great   a  diftance.     By  removing   the  veil,  or  walk 
ing  up  to   the  object,  we  perceive   its  beauty  and  features ;    and 
by  reafoning,  or  by  information  concerning  the  circumftances  of 
the  action,  we  are  enabled  to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention  of 
the  agent.     The  act  of  removing  the  veil,  or  of  walking  up  to  the 
objecl:,  has  no  effect:  on  the  eye ;   nor  has  the  reafoning  any  effect 
on  the  confcience.  —  While  we  view  an  object  through  an  impure 
or  unequal  medium,  through  a  pair   of  green    fpectacles,    or   an 
uneven  pane  of  glafs,  we  fee  it  difcoloured  or  diflorted  :   juft  fo, 
when  mifreprefented,  a  good  action  may  feem  evil,     and  an  evil 
action  good.     If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the  reprefentation,  if  we  be 
aware  of  the  improper  medium,  we  diftruft  the  appearance  accor 
dingly  ;  if  not,  we  do  and  mud  believe  it  genuine.     It  is  by  rea 
foning  from  our  experience  of  human  actions  and  their  caufes, 
or  by  the  teflimony  of  credible  witneffes,    that  we  detect  mifre- 
prefentations  concerning  moral  conduct ;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  ex 
perience  of  our  own  fenfes,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe  who  have 
had   fuch    experience,    that  we   become  fenilble   of  inequalities 
or  obscurities  in  the   medium  through  which  we  contemplate  vi- 
fible  objects.     In  either  cafe   the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  admitted  as 
finally  decifive.     A  diftempered  fenfe,  as  well  as  an  impure  or  un 
equal  medium,  may  doubtlefs  communicate  falfe  fenfations ;   but 
we  are  never  impofed  upon  by  them    in   any  thing  material.     A 
perfon  in  a  fever  may  think  honey  bitter,  and  the  fmell  of  a  rofe 
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offenfive ;  but  the  delufion  is  of  fo   fhort  continuance,  -and  of  fo 
fingular  a  kind,  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  either  to  him,  or  to  the 
caufe  of  truth.     To  a  jaundiced  eye,  the  whole  creation  may  fcem 
tinctured  with  yellow ;    but  the  patient's  former  experience,  and 
his   belief  in  the  teftimony  of  others,   who  a  (fare  him,   that  they 
perceive  no  alteration   in  the   colour  of  bodies,   and  that  the  alte 
ration  he  perceives   is    a    common    attendant  on   his  diloafe,  will 
Sufficiently  guard    him    againfl    miflakes.     If  he  were  to  diftruft 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  he  could  believe  neither  his  own  experience 
nor  their  teilimony.     He  corrects,     or  at  lead    becomes    fenfible 
of,  the  falle  rendition,     by  means  of  fenfations  formerly  received 
when  he   was  in  health;  that  is,  he  con-efts  the  evidence   of  an- 
ill-informed  fenfe  by  that  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,   or  by  the  de 
claration  of  thofe  whole   fenfes    he  believes  to  be  better  informed 
than  his  own.     Still  it  is    plain,    that   from  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
there  can  be  no  appeal  to  reafon. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natural  philofopliy,  our  fenfa 
tions  arc  not  fuppofcd  deceitful,  and  that  reafomng  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  principles  of  common  fenfe.     And  yet  in  this  fcience- 
full  fcope  is  given  to  impartial  inveftigation.     If,   after   the    fir  ft 
experimental  procefs,  you  fufped  that  the  object  may  be  fet  in   a 
ftill  fairer  light,  I  know  no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fenfe,     that 
can  or  ought  to    hinder    you  from   making   a  new  trial  :    but   if 
this  new  trial  turn  to  no  account,    if  the   object  ftill   appear  the 
fame,  or  if  it  appear  lefs  diftindt   than  before,    it  were   folly  not 
to  remain  fatisfied  with   the  firft  trial.     Newton   tranfmitted  one 
of  the  refracted  primitive  colours  through  a  fecond  prifm,  think 
ing  it  not  impoffible  that  this  colour  might  refolve  itfelf  into  o- 
thers  mil   more  fimple ;    but  finding  it  remain  unaltered,  he  was 
fatisfied  that    the   primitive  colours    are   not    compounded,    but 
fimple,  and  that  the    experimental   procefs   had   been  carried  far 
enough.  — I  take  in  my  hand  a  perfpeftive  glafs,  whole  tube  may 
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be  lengthened  and  fhprtened  at  pleafure ;  and  I  am  to  find  our, 
by  my  own  induftry,  that  precife  length  at  which  the  maker  dc- 
•figned  it  mould  be  ufed  in  looking  at  diftant  objecls.  I  make  fe- 
veral  trials  to  no  purpofe ;  the  diftant  object  appears  not  at  all, 
or  but  very  confufedly.  I  hold  one  end  of  the  perfpeclive  at  my 
eye  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I  gradually  fhorten  the 
tube,  having  firft  drawn  it  out  to  its  greateft  length.  At  firft  all 
is  confufion;  now  I  can  difcern  the  inequalities  of  the  mountains 
in  the  horizon ;  now  the  objecl  I  am  in  queft  of  begins  to  ap 
pear  ;  it  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed ;  I  fee  it  diftinclly.  I 
continue  to  fliorten  the  tube;  the  objecl:  lofes  its  diftinct  appear- 
aiice^  and  begins  to  relapfe  into  its  former  obfcurity.  After  ma 
ny  trials,  I  find,  that  my  perfpeclive  exhibits  no  diftincl:  appear 
ance,  except  when  it  is  of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I  fix; 
I  have  adj ufted  the  glaffes  according  to  the  intention  of  the  ma 
ker;  and  I  believe,  that  the,  diftincl  appearance  is  an  accurate  re- 
prefentation  of  the  diftant  objecl,  or  at  leaft  more  accurate  than 
any  of  the  confufed  appearances ;  of  which  I  believe,  that  they 
come  the  nearer  to  truth  the  more  they  approach  to  diftincl- 
nefs,  and  that  the  moft  confufed  reprefentations  are  the  moft 
falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reasoning  about  the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  and 
profecuting  a  train  of  argument  beyond  the  principles  of  com 
mon  fenfe,  that  men  difcovered  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world. 
In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they  imagined  the  fun  to  be  little  big 
ger  than  the  mountain  beyond  which  he  difappeared,  it  was  ab- 
furd  to  think  of  the  earth  revolving  round  him.  But  in  procefs 
of  time,  ingenious  men,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  with  a  view  to  confute  .popular 
errors,  for  they  could  not  as  yet  even  fufpect  the  vulgar  opinion 
to  be  erroneous,  but  merely  to  gratify  their  own  laudable  curio- 
fity,  began  to  conceive  more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane  fy- 
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ftcm.     They  foon  diftinguifned  the  planets    from  the   fixed  ftars,. 
by  obferviner  the  former  to  be  more  variable  in  their  appearances 
After  a  long  fucccfllon  of  years,    they  came  at  laft  to  underftand 
the   motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  fo  well,   that,   to  the  utter  ailo- 
mihmcnt  of  the  vulgar,  they  began   to   calculate  eclipfes  :     a  de 
gree  of  knowledge   they  could  not  attain,  without  being  convin 
ced,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large  bodies,   placed  at  very 
great  dittances  from  the  earth,  the  former  much  larger,  and  mofe 
remote,   than  the  latter.     Thus    far  it  is  impoffible  to  ihow,  that 
any  reafuning  had  beem  employed  by  tiiofe  ancient  altronomers, 
either  to  prove,   or   to  difprove,  the  evidence  of  the   fenfes.     On 
the  contrary,  they  mult  all  along  have  taken  it  for  granted,   that 
the  fenfes  are  not  fallacious ;   fuppofmg  only,   (what  it  is  certainly 
agreeable   to  common  ienfe  to  fuppofe),  that  the  experience   of  a 
diligent  obferver  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  the  inat 
tentive    multitude.      As   men    grew  more    and   more  ;u  nuainted 
with  the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly   bodies,   they 
became  more  and  more  fenfiblc,   that  the  fun,  earth,   and  planers, 
bear    fome    very  peculiar  relation   to   one    another  :    and   having 
learned  from  the   phenomena  of  eclipfes,  and  lome  other  natural 
appearances,  that  the  fun  is  bigger  than  the  earth  *,  they  might, 
without  abfurdity,  begin  to   fufpefl,  that  poflibly  the  fun  might 
be  the  centre  round  which  the  earth  and  other  planets   revolve; 
efpecially   confulering  the   magnificence    of  that   glorious   lumi- 

*  Heraclitus  maintained,  that  the  fun  is  but  a  foot  broad  ;  Anaxagoras,  that 
he  is  much  larger  than  the  country  of  Peloponnefus  ;  and  Epicurus,  that  he  is 
no  bigger  than  he  appears  to  the  eye.  But  the  aiironomers  of  antiquity  maintain- 
cd,  that  he  is  bigger  than  the  earth  ;  eight  times,  according  to  the  Egyptians ; 
eighteen  times,  according  to  Eratofthtnes  •,  three  hundred  times,  according  to 
Clcomedes;  one  thoufand  and  fifty  times,  according  to  Hipparchus  ;  and  fifty- 
nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  nineteen  times,  according  to  Poffidonius. 
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nary,  and  the  wonderful  and  delightful  eiTecSls  produced  by  the 
influence  of  his  beams,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  feems  not  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  earth,  or  other  planets.  But  if 
the  matter  had  been  carried  no  further,  no  reafonipg  from  thefe 
circumilances  could  ever  have  amounted  to  a  proof  of  the  point 
in  queflion,  though  it  might  breed  a  faint  prefumption  in  its 
favour.  For  full  the  evidence  of  fenfe  feemed  to  contradict  it ; 
an  evidence  that  nothing  can  difprove,  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
placed  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation. 
The  invention  of  optical  glafles  did  at  lad  furnifh  the  means  of 
making  experiments  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of  putting 
man  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation ; 
and  thus  the  point  was  brought  to  the  teft  of  common  fenfe. 
And  now,  we  not  only  know,  that  the  Coperiiican  theory  is 
true,  for  every  perfon  who  underflands  it  is  convinced  of  its 
truth ;  but  we  alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the  univerfal  belief  of  the 
contrary  doctrine  is  to  be  afcribed.  We  know  that  men,  confi- 
dering  the  remote  fituation  of  our  earth,  and  the  imperfection  of 
our  fenfes,  could  not  have  judged  otherwife  than  they  did,  till 
that  imperfection  was  remedied,  either  by  accuracy  of  obferva 
tion,  or  by  the  invention  of  optical  inftruments.  We  fpeak  not 
of  revelation  ;  which  has  indeed  been  vouchfafed  to  man  for 
the  regulation  of  his  moral  conduct ;  but  which  it  would  be  pre 
fumption  to  expect,  or  deiire,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  cu<- 
riofity. 

It  it  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  no  argumentation  is  profecuted 
beyond  felf- evident  principles  ;  that  as  in  the  latter  all  reafoning 
terminates  in  intuition,  fo  in  the  former  all  reafoning  terminates 
in  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  And  as,  in  mathematics,  that  is.  ac 
counted  an  intuitive  axiom,  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  clear  and  evi 
dent,  that  it  cannot  be  illuftrated  or  enforced  by  any  medium  of 
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proof,  and  which  mud  be  believed,  and  is  in  fad  believed,  by 
all,  on  its  own  authority ;  fo,  in  natural  philofophy,  tliat  is  ac- 
•countcd  an  ultimate  principle,  undeniable  and  unqueftionable, 
which  is  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  pla 
ced  fo  as  to  perceive  its  object.  In  mathematics,  that  is  ac 
counted  falfe  doctrine  which  is  inconfiilcnt  with  any  felf-cvident 
principle  ;  in  natural  philofophy,  that  is  rejected  which  contra 
dicts  matter  of  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  appearances  of  things  as  perceived  by  external  fenfe. 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  truth,  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  have  become  of  all  fcienccs  the  mod  rcfpcclablc  in 
point  of  certainty.  Hence  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  that  if  the 
fame  criterion  were  univerfally  adopted  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind,  the  Icience  of  human  nature,  inftcad  of  being,  as  at  prc- 
ient,  a  chaos  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  would  acquire  a 
confiderable  degree  of  certainty,  perfpicuity,  and  order.  If  truth 
be  at  all  attainable  in  this  fcicnce,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable, 
why  mould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it  ?),  furely  it  mud  be 
attained  by  the  fame  means  as  in  thofe  other  fciences. 

I  therefore  would  propofe,  "  That  in  the  philofophy  of  hu- 
"  man  nature,  as  well  as  in  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles 
•"  be  examined  according  to  the  ftandard  of  common  fenfe,  and 
"  be  admitted  or  rejected  as  they  arc  found  to  agree  or  difagrcc 
44  with  it:"  more  explicitly,  "  That  thofe  doctrines  be  rejected 
"  which  contradict  matter  of  fact,  that  is,  which  are  repugnant 
41  to  the  appearances  of  things,  as  perceived  by  external  and  in- 
"  ternal  fenfe;  and  that  thofe  principles  be  accounted  ultimate, 
0  undeniable,  and  unqueftionable,  which  are  warranted  by  the 
*4  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed  in  circumltances  fa- 
"  vourable  to  a  diilincl  perception  of  its  object." 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  ivell- informed  Jl ;*/</  f    How  (hall   I 
know,  that  any  particular  faculty  of  mine   is   not   defective,  de 
praved, 
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prayed,  or  fallacious  ?  —  Perhaps  if  is  not  eafy,  at  lead 'it  would 
furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  digrefTion,  to  give  a  full  anfwer  to 
this  qneftioii.  Nor  is  it  at  prefent  neceilary  ;  becaufe  it  will  ap 
pear  in  the  fequel,  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  in  fome 
cafes,  to  diftinguiih  a  firfl  principle,  yet  there  are  certain  marks, 
by  which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  a  firfl 
principle,  may  be  detected,  at  lead  in  all  cafes  of  importance. 
However,  we  mall  offer  a  remark  or  two  in  anfwer  to  the  que- 
ftion  ;  which,  though  they  mould  not  appear  perfectly  unexcep 
tionable,  may  yet  throw  light  on  the  f abject,  and  ferve  to  pre 
pare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  fome  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firfl,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  myfelf  concerning  any  par 
ticular  fenfe  or  percipient  faculty,  that  it  is  neither  depraved 
nor  defective,  1  mould  attend  to  the  feelings  or  fenfations  com 
municated  by  it  ;  and  obferve,  whether  they  be  clear  and  defi 
nite,  and  fuch  as  I  am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  confide 
in  without  hefitation,  as  true,  genuine,  and  natural.  If  they 
are  fuch,  I  mould  certainly  act  upon  them  till  I  had  fome  pofi- 
tive  reafon  to  think  them  fallacious.  —  Secondly,  I  confider  whe 
ther  the  fenfations  received  by  this  faculty  be  uniformly  fimilar  in 
limilar  circumdances.  If  they  are  not,  I  mould  fufpect,  either 
that  it  is  now  depraved,  or  was  formerly  fo  ;  and  if  I  had  no  o- 
ther  criterion  to  direct  me,  mould  be  much  at  a  lofs  to  know 
whether  I  ought  to  trail  the  former  or  the  latter  experience  ;  per 
haps  I  mould  diflrud  both.  If  they  are  uniform,  if  my  prefent 
and  my  pad  experience  do  exactly  coincide,  I  {hall  then  be  dif 
pofed  to  think  them  both  right. --Thirdly,  I  confider,  whether, 
in  acting  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  faculty  in  queftioii  is 
well-informed,  I  have  ever  been  mifled  to  my  hurt  or  inconve 
nience  ;  if  not,  then  have  I  good  reafon  to  think,  that  I  was  not 
miflaken  when  I  formed  that  fuppofition,  and  that  this  faculty  is 
really  what  I  fuppofed  it  to  be.  —  Fourthly,  If  the  fenfations 
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communicated  by  this  faculty  be  incompatible  with  one- another, 
or  irreconcileable  to  the  perceptions  of  my  other  faculties,  I 
mould  fufpect  a  depravation  of  the  former  :  for  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  confillent  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  be 
lieve  that  they  are  univerfally  fo.  It  is  therefore  a  prefumption, 
that  my  faculties  are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions  of  one 
are  quite  confident  with  thofe  of  the  reft,  and  with  one  another. 
—  In  a  Mate  of  folitude  1  mud  fatisfy  myfelf  with  thefe  criteria, 
but  in  fociety  I  have  accefs  to  another  criterion,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  will  be  reckoned  more  decifive  than  any  of  thefe,  and 
which,  in  concurrence  with  thefe,  will  be  fufiicient  to  banilh 
doubt  from  every  rational  mind.  I  compare  my  fenfations  and 
notions  with  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  if  I  find  a  perfect  coinci 
dence,  1  mail  then  be  fatisfied  that  my  fenfations  are  according  to 
the  law  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  right.  —  To  illuftrate  all 
this  by  an  example  : 

I  \vant  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  feeing  be  a  well-informed 
faculty.  —  Firft,  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is  ;  bccaufe  my  eyes 
communicate  to  me  fuch  fenfations  as  I,  of  my  own  accord,  am 
difpofed  to  confide  in.  There'  is  fomething  in  my  perceptions  of 
fight  fo  didincl,  and  fo  definite,  that  I  do  not  find  myfelf  in 
the  lead  difpofed  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what  my  eyes  re- 
prefent  them.  Even  the  obfcurcr  informations  of  this  faculty 
carry  along  with  them  their  own  evidence,  and  my  belief.  I  am 
confident,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  round,  as  they  appear  to 
be,  that  the  rainbow  is  arched,  that  grafs  is  green,  fnow  white, 
and  the  heavens  azure ;  and  this  I  fhould  have  believed,  though  I 
had  palled  all  my  days  in  folitude,  and  never  known  any  thing  of 
other  animals,  or  their  fenfes.  —  Secondly,  I  find  that  my  no 
tions  of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bodies  are  the  fame  now  they  have 
always  been.  If  this  were  not  the  cafe  ;  if  where  I  faw  greennefs 
yederday  I  were  to  fee  yellow  to  day,  I  fhould  be  apt  to  fuppofe, 

that 
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that  my  fight  had  fufFered  fome  depravation,  unlefs  I  had  reafon 
to  think,  that  the  object  had  really  changed   colour.     But  indeed 
we  have  fb  ftrong  a  tendency  to  believe  our  fenfes,  that  I  doubt 
not  but  in  fuch  a  cafe   I   fhould  be  more  difpofed   to  fufpect  a 
change  in  the  object  than  in  my  eye- fight :   much  would  depend 
on  the  circuinftances  of  the  cafe.     We  rub   our  eyes  when  we 
want  to  look  at  any  thing  with  accuracy ;  for  we  know  by  expe 
rience,  that  motes,  and  cloudy  fpecks,  that  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing,  do  fometimes  float  in  the   eye,  and  hurt  the  fight.    But 
if  the  alteration  of  the  vifible  qualities  in  the  external  object  be 
fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced  from  a  depravation  of  the  or 
gan,  we  mould  be  inclined  to  trufl  our  eye-fight,  rather  than  ta 
fuppofe,  that  the  external  object  has  remained  unaltered. — Thirdly,. 
No  evil  confequence  has  ever  happened  to  me  when  acting  upon 
the  fuppofition,    that   my   faculty  of  feeing   is   a  well-informed 
fenfe  :  whereas,  if  I   were  to  act  on  the   contrary   fuppofition,  I 
fhould  foon  have  caufe  to  regret  my  fcepticifm.     I  fee  a  pofl  in 
my  way ;   by  turning  a  little  afide,  I   pafs   it  unhurt :  but  if  I 
had  flippofed  my  fight  fallacious,  and  gone  ftraight  forward,  a 
bloody   nofe,  or  fomething  worfe,  might  have  been  the  confe 
quence.     If,  when  I  bend  my  courfe  obliquely,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pofl  that  feems  to  fland  directly  before  me,  I   were  to  run  my 
head  full  againfl  it,  I  fhould  inftantly  fufpect   a  depravation  in 
my  eye-fight :  but  as   I  never  experience  any  misfortune  of  this 
kind,  I  believe  that  my  fenfe  of  feeing  is  a  well-informed  faculty. 
—  Fourthly,  The  perceptions  received  by  this  fenfe  are  perfectly 
confident  with  one  another,  and  with  the  perceptions  received  by 
my  other  faculties.     When  I  fee  the  appearance  of  a  folid  body  in 
my  way,  my  touch  always  confirms  the  teftimony  of  my  fight ; 
if  it  did  not,  I  fhould  fufpect  a  fallacy   in   one   or  other  of  thofe 
fenfes,    perhaps  in  both.     When  I   look  on   a   line  of  fbldiers, 
they  all  feem  flanding  perpendicular,  as  I  myfelf  ftand ;  but  if 
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the  men   at   the   extremities  of  the  line,  without  leaning  againft 
any  thing,  were  to  appear  as  it'  they  formed   an   angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  with  the  earth's  lurface,   I  fhould  fufpecl  fbrrie   unac 
countable  obliquity  in  my  vifion. — Laflly,  After  the  experience  of 
many  years,  after  all  the  knowledge  I  have   been  able   to  gather, 
concerning  the  fenfations  of  other  men,  from   reading,  difcourfe, 
and  obfervation,   I   have   no   reafon   to   think   their   fenfations  of 
fight    different   from    mine.     Every  body  who  ufes   the   Engliih 
language,  calls  fnow  white,  and  grafs  green  ;  and  it  would  be  in  the 
highcfl  degree  abfurd  to  iuppofe,  that   what   they  call   the   fenfa- 
tion   of  whitenefs,  is  not  the  fame  fcnfation  which  I  call  by  that 
name.     Some  few,   perhaps,  fee  differently  from   me.     A  man  in 
the  jaundice  fees  that  rofe  yellow  which  1  fee  red;   a  fhort-fighted 
man  fees  that   picture  confufedly   at  the  diftance  of  three   yards, 
which  I  fee  diftinctty.     But  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  fee  a's 
I  do,  and  differently  from  thofe   few  individuals  ;  whofe  fenfe  of 
feeing  I  therefore  confidcr   as   lefs  perfect   than  mine.     Nay,   tho' 
the  generality  of  mankind   were   fhort-fighted,  flill   it   would   be 
true,  that  we,   who  are  not  fo,  have   the   moft  perfect  fight  ;  for 
our  fight  is  more  accurate   in   its  perceptions,  qualifies   us    better 
for  the  bufinefs  of  life,   and  coincides  more  exactly,   or  more  im 
mediately,  with  the  fenfations  received  by  the   other   fenfes.     Yet 
t;he  fhort-fighted,  as  well  as  they  who  have  the  acuteft  fight,  truil 
to  this  fenfe,  as  foon  as  they  are  placed   ia   a  fituation  favourable 
to  accurate  obfervation  :    all   the  difference  is,  that  it  is  more  dif 
ficult,  and  often  more  inconvenient,  for  fhort-fightcd  perfons   to 
place  themfelves   in   fuch  a  fituation.     Still  it  mould   be   remem 
bered,  that  a  per 'feel  fenfe  and  a  'well-informed  fenfe  are  not  fynony- 
mous  terms.     We  call  a  fenfe  •well-informed^  in  oppofition   to   one 
that  is  depraved  or  fallacious.     Perfection  and  imperfecliw  of  fenfe 
are  relative  terms ;   implying  a  comparifon,  either  between  differ 
ent  men,  in  refpecl  of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fenfes  and  faculties ; 
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or  between  any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a  particular  man,  and 
the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  is  found  to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as 
it  appears  in  the  generality  of  mankind.  There  are  two  tele- 
f copes,  one  of  which  gives  a  diflinct  view  of  an  object  at  two, 
and  the  other  at  four  miles  diflance  :  both  are  equally  ivell- in 
formed,  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak) ;  that  is,  equally  true  in  their  repre- 
ientations  ;  but  the  one  is  much  more  imperfect  than  the  other. 

I  do  not,  at  prefent,  offer  any  further  illufhrations  of  thefe  cri 
teria  of  a  well-informed  fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them, 
by  the  rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps  be  fatisfied  with 
them  :  at  leafl  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  few  will  fufpect  the  vera 
city  of* their  faculties  when  they  {land  this- teft.  But  let  it  not  be 
fuppofed,  that  I  mean  to  infinuate,  that  a  man  never  trufls  his 
faculties  till  he  firfl  examine  them  after  this  manner  :  we  believe 
our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all  reflection  or  examination ;  and  we  ne 
ver  difbelieve  them,  but  upon  the  authority  of  our  fenfes  placed. 
in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate  obfervation. 

If  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  criteria,  it  is   no  great 
matter.     The  queflion  concerning  a  well-informed  fenfe  it  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  anfwer.     I  offer  thefe  remarks  rather  as   hints  to 
be  attended  to  by  other  adventurers  in  this  part  of  fcience,  than- 
as  a  complete  folution  of  the  difficulty.     If  it  were  not   that  I 
prefume  fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  them  in  this  way>; 
L  mould  have  omitted  them  altogether  ;  for  on  them  does  not  de 
pend  the  doctrine  I  mean  to  eflablifh. 
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SECT.         III. 
The  fubjecl  continued.     Intuitive  truths  diftingui/kable  into  claffes* 


f\  F  the  notions  attending  the  perception  of  certain  truth,  we 
formerly  mentioned  this  as  one,  "  That  in  regard  to  fuch 
*f  truth,  we  fuppofe  we  mould  entertain  the  fame  fentiments  and 
"  belief  if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  nature  *."  Left 
it  mould  be  thought  that  we  mean  to  extend  this  notion  too  far, 
it  feems  proper  to  introduce  here  the  following  remarks. 

i .  The  axioms  and  demonftrated  conclufions  of  geometry  are 
certainly  true,  and  certainly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Thus  we  judge  of  them  at  prefent ;  and  thus  we  neceflarily  be 
lieve,  that  we  mould  judge  of  them,  even  if  we  were  endued 
with  omnifcience  and  infallibility.  It  is  a  natural  dictate  of  hu 
man  underftanding,  that  the  contrary  of  thefe  truths  muft  for 
ever  remain  abfurd  and  impoflible ;  and  that  omnipotence  itfelf 
cannot  change  their  nature ;  though  it  might  fo  deprave  our  judge 
ment,  as  to  make  us  difbelieve,  or  not  perceive  them  -(-. 

2.  That 

*  See  part  i.  chap.  i. 

j  Some  authors  arc  of  opinion,  that  all  mathematical  truth  is  refolveablc  into 
identical  proportions.  The  following  remark  to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  Dif- 
fcrtation  on  Evidence,  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764.  "  Omnes  niathemati- 
"  corum  propofitiones  funt  identic^,  et  reprcefentantur  hac  formula,  a— a.  Sunt 
«  veritates  identic^,  fub  varia  forma  expretfx,  imo  ipfum,  quod  dicitur,  contra- 
"  diftionis  principium,  vario  modo  enunciatum  et  involutum  ;  fiquidem  omnes 
"  hujus  generis  propofitiones  revera  in  eo  contineantur.  Secundum  noftram  au- 
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2.  That  my  body  exifts,  and  is  endued  with  a  thinking,  ac 
tive,  and  permanent  principle,  which  I  call  my  foul ;  —That  the 
material  world  hath  fuch  an  exiftence  as  the  vulgar  afcribe  to  it, 
that  is,  a  real  feparate  exiftence,  to  which  its  being  perceived  is 
in  no  wife  neceffary ;  —  That  the  men,  beads,  houfes,  and 
mountains,  we  fee  and  feel  around  us,  are  not  imaginary,  but 
real  and  material  beings,  and  fuch,  in  refpecl:  of  fhape  and  tan 
gible  magnitude,  as  they  appear  to  our  fenfes ;  I  am  not  only 
confcious  that  I  believe,  but  alfo  certain,  that  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  thefe  things ;  and  that,  thus  far  at  lead,  in  regard  to  the  na 
ture  of  thefe  things,  an  omnifcient  and  infallible  being  cannot 
think  me  miftaken.  Of  thefe  truths  I  am  fo  certain,  that  I  fcru- 
ple  not  to  pronounce  every  being  in  an  error  who  is  of  a  contrary 
fentiment  concerning  them.  For  fuppofe  an  intelligent  creature, 
an  angel  for  inftance,  to  believe  that  there  are  not  in  the  univerfe 
any  fuch  things  as  this  folar  fyftem,  this  earth,  thefe  mountains, 
houfes,  animals,  this  being  whom  I  call  myfelf ;  could  I,  by  any 
effort,  bring  myfelf  to  believe,  that  his  opinion  is  a  true  one,  and 
implies  a  proportion  expreflive  of  fomething  agreeable  to  the  nature 


ft  tern  intelligent  facultatem  ea  eft  propofitionum  differentia,  quod  quxdam  lon- 
*'  ga  ratiociniorum  ferie,  alia  autem  breviori  via,  ad  primum  omnium  principiutn 
ts  reducantur,  et  in  illud  refolvantur.  Sic.  v.  g.  propofitio  2-f-2=4,  ftatim  hue 
t(  cedit  i-j-i-f-i-j-i^i-J-i-j-i-f-i,  i.  e.  idem  eft  idem;  et,  proprie  loquendo,  hoc 
t(  modo  enunciari  debet.  —  Si  contingat,  adefle  vel  exiftere  quatuor  entia,  turn 
**  exiftunt  quatuor  entia ;  nam  de  exiftentia  non  agunt  geometrse,  fed  ea  hypothe- 
"  tice  tantum  fubintelligitur.  Inde  fumma  oritur  certitudo  ratiocinia  perfpicieu- 
"  ti ;  obfervat  nempe  idearum  identitatem  ;  et  haec  eft  evidantia,  alTenfum  imme- 
*'  diate  cogens,  quam  mathematicam  aut  geometricam  vocamus  Mathefi  tamen 
"  fua  natura  priva  non  eft  et  propria  ;  oritur  etenim  ex  idendtatis  pc;rceptione, 
<c  quae  locum  habere  poteft,  ctiamfi  ideae  non  repraefentent  extenfum."  —  Of  the 
connection  of  geometrical  axioms  with  identical  proportions,  fee  Dr  Campbell'^ 
Philofophy  of  Rhetorick,  book  i.  chap.  5.  feel.  i. 

Of 
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of  things  ?     It  is  impofliblc  and  inconceivable.     My  underftanding 
intimates,  that  fuch  an  opinion  would  as  certainly  be  falie,  as  it 
is  falfe  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  ten,  or  that  things  equal  to- 
one  and  the  fame  thing  are  unequal  to  one  another.     Yet  this  is  an 
opinion  which  omnipotence    could   render   true,  by   annihilating', 
the  whole  of  this  folar  fyilem;   or  make  me  admit  as  true,  by  de 
priving  me  of  underftanding.     But  fo  long  as  tins  folar  fyftem.  re 
mains  unannihUatcd,   and  my  intellect  undepravcd,.  there  is  not  ;;• 
geometrical  axiom  more  true,  or  more  evident   to   me,  than   that 
this  ibiar  lyfteir,  and  all  the  objects   above  mentioned,  do   exiit;, 
there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiom  that  has  any  better  title  to  be  ac 
counted  a  principle  of  human  knowledge ;   there  is  not  a  geome 
trical  axiom  againft  which  it  is  more.abfurd,  more  xuireafonablcy. 
more  unphilofophical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  mow  is  white,   fire  hot,  gold  yellow,  and  fugar  fweet,.. 
we  believe   to   be  certainly   true.     Theie   bodies    affect  our  eyes,, 
touch,   and  palate,   in  a  peculiar  manner;   and  we  have  no  reafoii 
to  think,  that  they  affect  the  organs  of  different  men  in  a  different 
manner:     on    the    contrary,    we    believe,    with   full    aflurance, 
founded  on  fufTicicnt  reafon,  that  they  affect  the  fenfes  of  all  men 
in  the  fame   manner.      The   peculiar  fenfation  we  receive   from, 
them  depends  on  three  things ;  on  the  nature   of  the   object  per 
ceived,  on  the  nature  of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  on  the  na 
ture  of  the  percipient  being.     Of  each  of  theie  things  the  Deity 
could  change  the  nature  ;  and  make  fugar  bitter,  fire  cold,  ihow 
black,  and  gold  green.     But   till   this    be  done,   in  other   words, 
while  things   continue  as   they  are,    it  is   as   certainly  true,  that 
mow  is  white,  fire  hot,  &c.  as  that  two   and   two   are   equal  to 
four,  or  a  whole  greater  than  a  part.     If.  we  fuppofe,  that  mow, 
notwithstanding   its  appearance,  is  black,  or  not  white,  we  mult 
alfo  fuppofe,  that  our  fenfes   and  intellect  are  fallacious  facul 
ties  ;  and  therefore  cannot  admit  any  thing  as  true  which  has  no 
l  better 
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better  evidence  than  that  of  fenfe  and  intellect.  If  a  creature  of 
a  different  nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that  fndw  is  black,  and 
hot,  I  mould  reply,  (fuppofing  him  to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  which  I  ufe  them),  It  may  pombly  have  that  ap 
pearance  to  your  fenfes,  but  it  has  not  that  appearance  to  mine  : 
it  may  therefore,  in  regard  to  your  faculties,  be  true  ;  and  if  To, 
it  ought  to  conftitute  a  part  of  your  philofophy  :  but  of  my  phi- 
lofophy  it  cannot  conftitute  a  part,  becaufe,  in  refpecl:  of  my  fa 
culties,  it  is  falfe,  being  contrary  to  my  experience  *.  If  the 
fame  being  were  to  affirm,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  a  whole,  I 
mould  anfwer,  It  is  impoffible  ;  none  can  think  fo  but  thofe  who 
are  deftitute  of  underftanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  The  folar  fy- 
ftem  explained  by  Newton  does  not  exift,  I  mould  anfwer,  You 
are  miftaken  ;  if  your  knowledge  were  not  imperfect,  you  would 
think  otherwife  ;  I  am  certain  that  it  does  exift.  —  We  fee,  by 
thus  ftating  the  cafe,  what  is  the  difference  between  thefe  three 


*  This  does  not  imply,  that  the  fame  thing  may  be  both  true  and  falfe  ;  true  in 
refpect  of  one,  and  falfe  in  refpecl  of  another  :  and  confequently,  that  truth  is 
not  fomething  abfolute  and  immutable,  but  variable  and  relative.  I  had  remark 
ed,  that  our  fenfations  depend  on -three  things,  the  nature  of  the  object  perceived, 
the  nature  of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  the  nature  of  the  percipient.  Confe 
quently,  an  alteration  in  any  one  of  thefe,  though  the  other  two  remain  unalter 
ed,  alters  the  fenfation.  The  quality  of  the  fnow,  therefore,  the  thing  perceived, 
remaining  the  fame,  it  may  affect  one  kind  of  percipient  being  with  one  fort  of 
fenfation,  and  another' kind  with  a  fenfation  entirely  different.  —  A  difference  of 
fenfation  will  alfo  arife  from  the  different  ftates  of  the  organ.  A  man  who  has 
had  one  hand  wrapt  up  in  his  bofom,  and  the  other  expofed  to  frofty  air,  will 
feel  the  fame  water  cold  with  one  hand,  and  warm  with  the  other.  Yet  he  does 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  change  in  the  water  ;  but  he  believes  that  the  fame 
temperature  in  it  occaiions  both  feelings.  In  like  manner,  we  do  not  conceive  a-" 
riy  change  to  be  made  on  the  cloth,  or  even  on  the  colour  confidered-as  a  quality 
in  the  body,  though  in  day-light  it  appear  to  us  green,  and  in  candle  light  blue, . 
and  in  every  Jight  to  a  perfon  in  the  jaundice  yellow. 

'"j  forts 
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forts  of  certainty.  But  dill,  in  refpecl  to  man,  thcfc  three  forts 
are  all  equally  evident,  equally  certain,  and  equally  unfufeeptible 
of  confutation  :  and  none  of  them  can  be  difbelieved  or  doubted 
by  us,  except  we  difavow  the  diftinction  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  by  fuppofmg  our  faculties  fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  ourfclves  to  think,  that 
the  Deity's  notions  (pardon  the  exprcffion)  are  contrary  to  ours. 
If  we  believe  Him  omnifcient  and  infallible,  can  we  alfo  believe, 
that,  in  his  fight,  cruelty,  injuftice,  and  ingratitude,  arc  wor 
thy  of  reward  and  praife,  and  the  oppofite  virtues  of  blame  and 
punimment  ?  It  is  abfolutery  impoflible.  The  one  belief  de- 
ftroys  the  other.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a  being  poflTcflcd 
of  perfect  knowledge  can  no  more  entertain  fuch  a  fentiment, 
than  I  with  my  eyes  open  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the  light. 
If  a  created  being  were  to  think  that  virtue  which  we  think 
vice,  and  that  vice  which  we  think  virtue,  what  would  be  our 
notions  of  his  intelligence  ?  Should  we  not,  without  hefitation, 
pronounce  him  irrational,  and  his  opinion  an  abfurdity  ?  The 
abfurdity  indeed  is  conceivable,  and  may  be  expreffed  in  words 
that  imply  no  contradiction  :  but  that  any  being  fhould  think  jrj 
this  manner,  and  yet  not  think  wrong,  is  to  us  as  perfectly  in 
conceivable,  as  that  the  fame  thing  Ihould  be  both  true  and 
falfe  *. 


*  Locke  fays,  that  Moral  Truth  is  fufccptible  of  demonftration.  If  by  this  he 
means,  that  it  admits  of  evidence  fufficient  to  fatisfy  every  rational  mind,  he  is 
certainly  in  the  right.  But  if  by  the  word  demonftration  be  meant,  what  Geome 
tricians  mean  by  it,  a  proof  that  may  be  refolvcd  into  one  or  more  felf-evident 
axioms  whofe  contraries  are  inconceivable,  we  confefs  that  neither  moral  nor  hi- 
ftorical  truth  is  fufceptible  of  demonftration,  nor  many  other  truths  of  the  moft 
unqueftionable  certainty.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd,  that  Locke  intended 
to  ufe  this  word  in  any  ftrifter  fenfe  than  what  is  fixed  by  general  practice  ;  ac 
cording  to  which,  every  proof  that  brings  indubitable  evidence  to  the  reafon  or 
fenfes  may  properly  be  called  a  demonftration. 

We 
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We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading  principles  of  moral  du^ 
ty.     Many  fubordinate  duties   there  are,  which  refult  from  the 
form  of  particular  governments,  and   from  particular  modes  of 
education  ;    and  there   are   fome,  which,  though  admirably  ad 
apted  to  the  improvement  of  our  nature,    are  yet  fo  fublime, 
that  the  natural  confcience  of  mankind,  unamfled  by  revelation, 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  capable  of  difcovering  them  :  but  in  re 
gard  to  juilice,  gratitude,  and  thofe  other  virtues,  of  which  no 
-rational  beings  (fo  far  as  we  know)  are  or  can  be  ignorant,  it  is 
impomble  for  us   to   believe  that  our  fentiments   are  wrong.     I 
fay,  there  are  duties  of  which  no  rational   beings   can  be  igno 
rant  :  for  if  moral  fentiments  be  the  refult  of  a  bias,  or  •vis  in- 
fita^  communicated  to  the  rational  foul  by  its   Creator,  then  mufl 
they  be  as  univerfal  as  rational  nature,  and  as  permanent  as  the 
effects  of  any  other  natural  law  ;  and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue  a- 
gainfl  their  truth  or   authenticity,    as   againft  the  reality  of  any 
other  matter  of  fact.     But  feveral  authors  of  note  have  denied  this 
inference,  as  well  as  the  principle  whence  it  proceeds  ;  or  at  leafl, 
t>y  calling  the  one   in   queftion,    have  endeavoured   to  make  us 
Iceptical  in   regard   to  the   other.      They  have  endeavoured   to 
prove,  that   moral  fentiment  is   different  in  different  countries; 
and  under  different  forms  of  religion,  government,  and  manners  ; 
that  therefore,  in  refpect  of  it,   there  is  no  vis  rnjita  in  the  mind; 
for  that,  previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a  (late   of  perfect  in 
difference  as  to  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  that  an  oppofite  courfe  of  e- 
ducation  would  have  made  us   think  that  virtue  which  we  now 
think  vice,  and  that  vice  which  we  now  think  virtue  :  in  a  word, 
that  moral  fentiments  are  as  much  the  effect  of  cuftom   and  hu 
man  artifice,  as  our  tafhe  in  drefs,  furniture,  and  the  modes   of 
converfation.     In  proof  of  this  doctrine,    a  multitude  of  facts 
have  been  brought  together,  to   {how  the  prodigious   diversity, 
and  even  contrariety,  that  takes  place  in  the  moral  opinions  of 
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difTercnt  ages,  nations,  and  climates.  Of  all  our  modern •fcepti- 
cal  notions,  this  fecmed  to  me  one  of  the  mod  dangerous.  For 
my  own  fatisfaclion,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  whom  it  is  my 
duty  to  inflrufl,  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  examine  it  ;  and 
the  examination  has  turned  out  to  my  entire  fatisfaclion.  But 
the  materials  1  have  collected  on  this  fubjecl  are  far  too  bulky  to 
he  inferred  here.  The  fceptical  arguments  are  founded,  not  only 
on  millakes  concerning  the  nature  of  virtue,  but  alfo  on  fome 
hillorical  facls  mifreprefented,  and  on  others  fo  equivocal,  and 
bare  of  circumftances,  that  they  really  have  no  meaning.  From 
the  number  of  hillorical,  as  well  as  philofophical,  difquifitions, 
which  I  found  it  ncceilary  to  introduce,  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
univerfality  and  immutability  of  moral  truth,  which  I  thought  to 
have  comprifed  in  a  few  pages,  foon  fwelled  into  a  treatife.  1 
meant  to  have  finimed  it  fome  years  ago ;  but  have  been  prevent- 
cd  by  a  number  of  unforefeen  accidents. 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a  fuperior  being  may  think  differently 
from  us,  and  yet  be  in  the  right.  For  every  proportion  is  ei 
ther  true  or  falfe  ;  and  every  probable  pail  event  has  either  hap 
pened,  or  not  happened  ;  as  every  probable  future  event  will  ei 
ther  happen  or  not  happen.  From  the  imperfection  of  our  facul 
ties,  and  from  the  narrownefs  of  our  experience,  we  may  judge 
wrong,  when  we  think  that  a  certain  event  has  happened,  or 
will  happen  :  and  a  being  of  more  extenfive  experience,  and  more 
perfect  underflanding,  may  fee  that  we  judge  wrong  ;  for  that 
the  event  in  queftion  never  did  happen,  nor  ever  will.  Yet  it 
docs  not  follow,  that  a  man  may  cither  prudently  or  rationally 
diftruft  his  probable  notions  as  fallacious.  That  which  man,  by 
the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  is  determined  to  admit  as  pro 
bable,  he  ought  to  admit  as  probable  ;  for,  in  regard  to  man, 
that  is  probable  truth.  Not  to  admit  it  probable,  when  at  the  fame 
time  he  mutt  believe  it  to  be  fo,  is  mere  obftinacy  :  and  not  to 

believe 
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believe  that  probable,  which  all  other  men  who  have  the  lame 
view  of  all  the  circumftances,  believe  probable,  would  be  aferi- 
bed  to  caprice,  or  want  of  underftanding.  If  one  in  fuch  a  cafe 
were  refractory,  we  fliould  naturally  afk,  How  comes  it  that 
you  think  differently  from  us  in  this  matter  ?  have  you  any  rea- 
fon  to  think  us  in  a  mifiake  ?  is  your  knowledge  of  the  circum 
ftances  from  which  we  infer  the  probability  of  this  event,  differ 
ent  from  ours  ?  do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  ?  If  he  reply  in  the  negative,  and  yet  perlift  in 
contradicting  our  opinion,  we  fliould  certainly  think  him  an  un- 
reafonable  man.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  to  human  crea 
tures  feems  intuitively  probable,  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the 
ftrfl  principles  of  probable  human  knowledge.  A  human  crea 
ture  acts  an  irrational  part  when  he  argues  againft  it ;  and  if  he 
refufe  to  acknowledge  it  probable,  he  cannot,  without  contra 
dicting  himfelf,  acquiefce  in  any  other  human  probability  what- 
foever. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  various  kinds 
of  intuitive  certainty ;  and  that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  felf-evident,  except  what  has  all  the  characteriftics  of  a  geo 
metrical  axiom,  are  much  miftaken.  From  the  view  we  have  gi 
ven  of  this  fubject,  it  would  be  eafy  to  reduce  thefe  intuitive  cer 
tainties  into  claffes ;  but  this  is  not  neceffary  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion.  We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature  and  immutability  of 
truth  as  perceived  by  human  faculties.  Whatever  intuitive  pro- 
pofitioii  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  mufl  believe  as  certain, 
or  as  probable,  is,  in  regard  to  him;  certain  or  probable  truth  ; 
and  muft  conflitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge,  and  remain  un 
alterably  the  fame,  as  long  as  the  human  conflitution  remains  un 
altered.  And  we  mufl  often  repeat,  that  he  who  attempts  to  dif- 
prove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to  make  men  fccptical  in  regard  to 
it,  acts  a  part  as  inconfiftent  with  found  reafoning,  and  as  effec 
tually  fubverfive  of  human  knowledge,  as  if  he  attempted  to  dif- 
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prove  truths  which  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to-  the  eternal  and 
necefTary  relations  of  things.  Whether  the  Deity  can  or  cannot 
change  thefe  truths  into  falfchoods,  we  need  not  feek  to  deter 
mine,  becanfc  it  is  of  no  confcquencc  to  us  to  know.  It  becomes- 
us  better  to  inquire,  with  humility  and  reverence,  into  what  he 
has  done,  than  vainly,  and  perhaps  preiumptuoufly,  into  what  he 
can  do.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleafed  to  eflablifh  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  is  as  certainly  eftablifhed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  unchange 
able  and  from  eternity ;  and,  while  he  wills  it  to  remain  what  he 
made  it,  is  as  permanent  as  his  own  nature. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  preceding  theory  rejected  by  Sceptical  Writers, 


WE  have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and  natural  philofb- 
phers  do,  in  effecT:,  acknowledge  the  diftinclion  between 
common  fenfe  and  reafbn,  as  above  explained  ;  admitting  the 
dictates  of  the  former  as  ultimate  principles,  and  never  attempt 
ing  either  to  prove  or  to  difprove  them  by  reafoning.  If  we  inquire 
a  little  into  the  genius  of  modern  fcepticifm,  we  mail  fee,  that, 
there,  a  very  different  plan  of  inveftigation  has  been  adopted. 
This  will  befl  appear  by  inflances  taken  from  that  pretended  phi- 
lofophy.  But  nrft  let  us  offer  a  few  general  remarks. 

SECT. 
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General  Obfervations.     Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Modern  Scepticifin* 


\ .  'T'  H  E  Cartefian  philofophy  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ground 
work  of  modern  fcepticifm.  The  fource  of  LOCKE'S  rea- 
foning  againft  the  feparate  exiflence  of  the  fecondary  qualities  of 
matter,  of  BERKELEY'S  reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world,  and  of  HUME'S  reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  both  of  fbuJ 
and  body,  may  be  found  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Principia  of  DES 
CARTES.  Yet  nothing  feems  to  have  been  further  from  the  in 
tention  of  this  worthy  and  moft  ingenious  philofopher,  than  to 
give  countenance  to  irreligion  qrrlicentioufnefs.  He  begins  witl| 
doubting  ;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  conviction  :  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  (fome  of  them  at  leaft)  the  further  they  advance  in  their 
fyftems,  become  more  and  more  fceptical ;  and  at  length  the 
reader  is  told,  to  his  infinite  pleafure  and  emolument,  that  the 
underftanding,  acting  alone,  does  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and 
leaves  not  the  low-eft  degree  of  evidence  in  any  propofition  *. 

The  firft  thing  a  philofopher  ought  to  do,  according  to  DES 
CARTES,  is  to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  his  former 
opinions  ;  to  reject  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  of  intuition,  and  of 
mathematical  demonftration  ;  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  God, 
nor  heaven,  nor  earth ;  and  that  man  has  neither  hands,  nor 
feet,  nor  body; — in  a  word,  he  is  to  doubt  of  every  thing  ofT 
which  it  is  pomble  to  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that  every 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464, 
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thing  is  falfe  which  can  poflibly  be  conceived  to  be  doubtful. 
Now° there  is  only  one  point  of  which  it  is  impofliblc  to  doubt, 
namclv,  That  I,  the  per  foil  who  doubts,  am  thinking.  This 
proportion,  therefore,  /  think,  and  this  only,  may  be  taken  for 
granted  ;  and  nothing  elfe  whatfoever  is  to  be  believed  without 

proof. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  ftrange   introduction  ?    One 

or  other  of  thcfe  two  things  mutt  neccilarily  follow.  This  author 
will  either  believe  nothing  at  all ;  or  if  he  believe  any  thing,  it 
mud  be  upon  the  recommendation  of  fophiftical  reafoning  *. 
But  DES  CARTES  is  no  fceptic  in  his  moral  reafonings  :  therefore, 
in  his  moral  reafonings,  he  mud  be  a  fophifter.  Let  us  fee, 
whether  we  can  make  good  this  charge  againil  him  by  facls. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he  thence  infers,  that  he 
exifls:  Ego  cogito,  ergo  fum :  I  think;  therefore  I  exifl.  Now 
there  cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  no  exigence;  before  he 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,  he  mud  alfo  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  exifts.  This  argument,  therefore,  proceeds  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  true ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
ibphifm,  a  petltio  pnncipii.  Even  fuppofmg  it  poilible  to  conceive 
thinking,  without  at  the  fame  time  conceiving  exigence,  ilill  this  is 
no  conclufive  argument,  except  it  could  be  fhown,  that  it  is  more 
evident  to  a  man  that  he  thinks,  than  that  he  exifts ;  for  in 
every  true  proof  a  lefs  evident  proportion  is  inferred  from  one  that 
is  more  evident.  But,  /  think,  and,  /  exijl,  are  equally  evident. 
Therefore  this  is  no  true  proof. — To  let  an  example  of  falfe  rea 
foning  in  the  very  foundation  of  a  fyilem,  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
bad  confequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eflablilhed  his  own  exigence,  our  au 
thor  next  proceeds  to  prove  the  veracity  of  his  faculties  ;  that  is, 

*  See  the  firft  part  of  this  Eflay. 
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to  fhow  by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is  really  true, 
and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is  really  falfe.  He  would  have  done 
better  to  have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted  :  the  argument  by 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  it,  does  more  honour  to  his  heart 
than  to  his  underflanding.  It  is  indeed  a  fophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes  that  for  granted  which 
he  means  to  prove.  It  runs  thus.  We  are  confcious,  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infinitely  perfect,  intelli 
gent,  and  powerful,  neceflarily  exiflent  and  eternal.  This  idea 
differs  from  all  our  other  ideas  in  two  rcfpects  :  —  It  implies  the 
notions  of  eternal  and  neccffary  exiftence,  and  of  infinite  perfec 
tion  ;  — it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a  fiction  of  the  fancy  ;  and 
therefore  exhibits  no  chimera  or  imaginary  being,  but  a  true  and 
immutable  nature,  which  muft  of  neceflity  exift,  becaufe  necef- 
fary  exiftence  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  it.  Therefore  there 
is  a  God,  neceffarily  exiftent,  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  and  true, 
and  pofleffed  of  all  perfection.  This  Being  is  the  maker  of  us 
and  of  all  our  faculties  ;  he  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is  in 
finitely  perfect ;  therefore  our  faculties  are  true,  and  not  falla 
cious  *.  —  The  fame  argument  has  been  adopted  by  others,  par 
ticularly  by  Dr  BARROW.  "  Cartefius,"  fays  that  pious  and 
learned  author,  "  hath  well  obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolute- 
ly  certain  of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it  is  required  to 
be  known,  whether  our  faculties  of  apprehending  and  judging 
the  truth,  be  true  ;  which  can  only  be  known  from  the  power, 
'  goodnefs,  and  truth  of  our  Creator  f." 

I  object  not  to  this  argument  for  the  divine  exiftence,  drawn 
from  the  idea  of  an  all- perfect  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  confcious  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the  moft  unexceptionr- 

*  Cartefii  Princip.  Philof.  part  i.  §  14.  15.  18, 
f  Left.  Geomet.  7. 
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able  method  of  evincing  that  great  truth.  I  allow,  that  when  a 
man  believes  a  God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdity  and  impiety, 
deny  or  queftion  the  veracity  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  that  to 
acknowledge  a  diftinclion  between  truth  and  faliehood,  implies  a 
perfuafion,  that  certain  laws  are  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfe,  on 
which  the  natures  of  all  created  things  depend,  which  (to  me  at 
leaft)  is  incomprehenfible,  except  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  iupreme, 
intelligent,  direcling  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in  thefe  principles, 
bccaufe  I  take  the  veracity  of  my  faculties  for  granted ;  and  this  I 
feel  myfelf  neceflitated  to  do,  becaufe  I  feel  it  to  be  the  law  of 
my  nature,  which  I  cannot  poflibly  counteract.  Proceeding  then 
upon  this  innate  and  irrefiftible  notion,  that  my  faculties  are  true, 
I  infer,  by  the  jufteft  reafoning,  that  God  exifls  ;  and  the  evidence 
for  this  great  truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing,  that  I  cannot  with- 
ftand  its  force,  if  I  believe  any  thing  elfe  whatever. 

DES  CARTES  argues  in  a  different  manner.    Becaufe  God  exifts, 
(fays  he),  and  is  perfect:,  therefore  my  faculties  are  true.     Right. 

—  But  how  do  you  know  that  God  exifts  ?  I  infer  it  from  the  fecond 
principle  of  my  philofophy,  already  eflablilhed,  Cogito,   ergo  fum. 

—  How  do  you  know  that  your  inference  is  juft  ?     It  fatisfies  my 
reafon. — Your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition,   that  what  fa 
tisfies  your  reafon  is  true  ?    It  does.  —  Do  you  not  then  take  it  for 
granted,  that   your  reafon  is  not  a  fallacious,  but  a  true  faculty  ? 
This  muft  be  taken  for  granted,  otherwife  the  argument   is  good 
for  nothing.    And  if  fo,  your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofi 
tion,  that  the  point  to  be  proved  is  true.    In  a  word,  you  pretend 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,    by  an  argument  which  evi 
dently    and   neceirarily   fuppofes   their   truth.      Your   philofophy 
is  built  on  fophifms ;   how   then  can  it  be  according  to   common 
fenfe  ? 

As  this  philofopher  doubted  where  he  ought  to  have  been  con 
fident,  fo  he  is  often  confident  where  he  ought   to  doubt.     He 
I  admits 
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admits  not  his  own  exiflence,  till  he  thinks  he  has  proved  it ;  yet 
his  fyftem  is  replete  with  hypothefes  taken  for  granted,  without 
proof,  almoil  without  examination.  He  fets  out  with  the  profef- 
fion  of  univerfal  fcepticifm  ;  but  many  of  his  theories  are  founded 
in  the  moft  unphilofophical  credulity.  Had  he  taken  a  little 
more  for  granted,  he  would  have  proved  a  great  deal  more  :  he 
takes  almoft  nothing  for  granted,  (I  fpeak  of  what  he  profefles,. 
not  of  what  he  performs)  ;  and  therefore  he  proves  nothing.  In 
geometry,  however,  he  is  rational  and  ingenious  ;  there  are  fome 
curious  remarks  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  paflions ;  his  phyfics  are 
fanciful  and  plaufible;  his  treatife  on  mufic  perfpicuous,  though 
fuperficial :  a  lively  imagination  feems  to  have  been  his  chief  ta 
lent  ;  want  of  knowledge  in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his  princi 
pal  defect^ 

We  are  informed  by  Father  MALEBRANCHE,  that  the  fenfes 
were  at  firfl  as  honeft  faculties  as  one  could  defire  to  be  endued 
with,  till  after  they  were  debauched  by  original  fin  j  an  adventure, 
from  which  they  contracted  fuch  an  invincible  propenfity  to 
cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually  lying  in  wait  to  deceive 
us.  But  there  is  in  man,  it  feems,  a  certain  clear-fighted,  flout, 
old  faculty,  called  Reafon,  which,  without  being  deceived  by  ap 
pearances,  keeps  an  eye  upon  the  rogues,  and  often  proves  too 
cunning  for  them.  MALEBRANCHE  therefore  advifeth  us  to  doubt 
with  all  our  might.  "  If  a  man  has  only  learned  to  doubt," 
fays  he,  "  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  has  made  an  inconfider- 
"  able  progrefs  *."  Progrefs  !  in  what  ?  —  in  fcience  ?  Is  it  not 
a  contradiction,  or  at  leaft  an  inconfiflency,  in  terms,  to  fay  that 


*  Qu'on  ne  s' imagine  pas,  que  1'on  ait  peu  avance,  ii  on  a  feulement  appris  a- 
douter.  La  Recherche  de  la  Veritet  liv.  i,  ch>  20, 
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a  man  makes  progrefs  in  fcicnce  by  doubting  *  ?  If  one  were  to 
afk  the  way  to  Dublin,  and  to  receive  for  anfvver,  that  he  ought 
firfl  of  all  to  fit  down ;  for  that  if  he  had  only  learned  to  fit  dill, 
he  might  be  allured,  that  he  had  made  no  inconfiderable  progrefs 
in  his  journey;  I  fuppofe  he  would  hardly  trouble  his  informer 
with  a  fecond  queflion. 

It  is  true,  this  author  makes  a  diftindlion  between  the  doubts 
of  paflion,  brutality,  and  blindnefs,  and  thofe  of  prudence,  dif- 
truft,  and  penetration  :  the  former,  fays  he,  are  the  doubts  of 
Academics  and  Atheifts  ;  the  latter  are  the  doubts  of  the  true  phi- 
lofopher  f.  It  it  true  alfo,  that  he  allows  us  to  give  an  entire 
confent  to  the  things  that  appear  entirely  evident  J.  But  he 
adopts,  notwithstanding,  the  principles  of  DES  CARTES'  iirft 
philofophy,  That  we  ought  to  begin  our  inquiries  with  univerfal 
doubt,  taking  only  our  own  confcioufnefs  for  granted,  and  thence 
inferring  our  exiftence,  and  the  exiflence  of  God,  and  proving, 
from  the  divine  veracity,  that  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious. 
\Vhere-ever  it  is  pomble  that  a  deluding  fpirit  may  deceive  us, 
there,  fays  MALEBRANCH.E,  we  ought  to  doubt  ||  :  but  a  delu 
ding  fpirit  may  deceive  us  where-ever  our  memory  is  employed 
in  reafoning ;  therefore,  in  all  fuch  reafonings,  there  may  be  er 
ror.  And  if  fo,  there  may  be  error  in  reafoning  of  every  kind ; 

*  Eft  contrarictas  inter  verba  fdvi,  et  dubia  funt. 

Des  Cartes,  Gbjecl.  et  Rcfponf.  feptima. 

t  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  i.  ch.  20.  feft.  3. 

|  Qu'on  ne  doit  jamais  donner  un  confentement  entier,  qu'  a  dcs  chofcs  qui  pa- 
roiflent  entierement  evidentcs.  Recherche  de  la  rente,  liv.  i.  ch.  20.  feel.  3.— 
This  is  indeed  a  rational  fccpticifm,  fuch  as  Ariftotle  recommends,  and  every  friend 
to  truth  muft  approve. 

(j  Id.  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 
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for  without  memory  there  can  be  no  reafoning :  but  in  the 
truths  difcovered  by  a  {ingle  glance,  (conno'iffanccs  de  Jimple  viie], 
fuch  as  this,  That  two  and  two  make  four,  it  is  not  poflible, 
he  fays,  for  a  deluding  god,  (dieu  trompeur],  however  powerful, 
to  deceive  him.  —  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  fuch  doctrines  mufl  lead 
to  fophiftry,  or  to  univerfal  fcepticifm,  or  rather  to  both.  For 
if  a  demonflrated  conclufion  may  be  falfe  for  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  an  axiom  may  be  fo  too  :  my  belief  of  the  firfl 
is  not  lefs  neceiTary,  than  my  belief  of  the  laft.  Intuition  is,  of 
all  evidence,  the  cleared,  and  moft  immediately  convincing  ;  but 
demonflration  produces  abfolute  certainty,  and  full  conviction, 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  underftands  it*.  —  MALEBRANCHE,  in 
deed,  acknowledges,  that  we  may  reafon  when  once  we  know 
that  God  is  no  deceiver  :  but  this,  he  fays,  muft  be  known  at 
one  glance,  (that  is,  I  fuppofe,  intuitively),  or  it  cannot  be 
known  at  all ;  for  all  reafoning  on  this  fubject  may  be  falla 
cious  -f-. 

But  I  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  falfe  and  fceptical  prin 
ciples  of  this  author's  philofophy.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  do 
not  well  underfland  it.  He  is  generally  myftical ;  often,  if  I 
miflake  not,  felf- contradictory  ;  and  his  genius  is  ftrangely  warp 
ed  by  a  veneration  for  the  abfurdities  of  Popery.  He  rejects  the 
evidence  of  fenfe,  becaufe  it  feems  repugnant  to  his  reafon ; 
he  admits  tranfubftantiation,  though  certainly  repugnant  both  to 
reafon  and  fenfe.  Of  Ariftotle  and  Seneca,  and  the  other  ancient 

*  See  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firfl:  book  of  the  latter  Analytics  of  Ariftotle. 
The  great  philofopher  holds,  that  intuition  and  demonftration  are  equally  produc 
tive  of  knowledge  j  though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  cleareft,  and  moft  imme 
diate  evidence. 

t  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 
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philofophers,  he  fays,    that  their  lights  are  nothing  but  thick 
darknefs,  and  their  mod  illuflrious   virtues,  nothing  bur  intole 
rable  pride*.     Fy,  M.  MALEDRANCHE  !     Popery,    with  all  its 
abfurdities,  requires  not  from  its  adherents  fo  illiberal  a  declara 
tion.     An  Ariflotelian,  of  your  own  religion   and  -country,  and 
nearly  of  your  own  age,  delivers  a  very  different  doctrine  :      '  A- 
"  riftotle,  fupported  by  philofophy,  hath   afcended  by  the  fleps 
"  of  motion  even  to  the  knowledge  of  one  firft  mover,  who  is 
44  God.     In  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
44  we  mud  learn  fcience,  otherwife  we  mall  fall  into  error.     Phi- 
44  lofophy  and  theology  bear  teftimony  to,    and  mutually    con- 
44  firm,  each  other,  and   produce  a  more   perfect  knowledge  of 
44  the  truth  :    the  latter  teaches  what  we  ought   to   believe,    and 
44  reafon  makes  us  believe  it  more  eafily,  and  with  greater  fteadi- 
44  nefs.     They   are  two   lights,  which,    by  their   union,  yield   a 
44  more  brilliant  luftre  than  either  of  them  could  yield  fmgly,  or 
44  both  if  feparated.     Mofes  learned   the   philofophy  of  the  E- 
"  gyptians,  and  Daniel  in   Babylon   that  of  the  Chaldeans  f." 
This  learned  Peripatetic  goes  on  to  (how,  that  Jerome,  Auguftine, 
Gregory   of  Nice,    and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,    entertained   the 
fame  honourable  opinion   of  the  ancient  philofophers. -- If  Dzs 
CARTES,  and  his  difciple  MALEBRANCHE,  had  (ludied  the  an 
cients    more,    and  indulged  their    own  imagination    lefs,    they 
would  have  made  a  better  figure  in  philofophy,    and  done  much 
more  fervice  to  mankind.     But  it  was  their  aim   to  decry  the  an 
cients  as  much  as  pofllble  :  and  ever  fince  their  time,  it  has  been 
too  much  the  famion,  to  overlook  the  difcoveries  of  former  ages, 
as   unneceflary    to   the   improverr.e  it   of  the    prefent.       MALK- 
BRANCHE  often  inveighs  againft  Ariflotle  in  particular,  with  the 

*  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  6. 

t  Bouju.     Introduction  a  la  Philofophie,  chap.  9.     Paris  1614-     folio. 
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mofl  virulent  bitternefs;  and  affects,  on  all  occafions,  to  treat  him 
with  fupreme  contempt  *.  Had  this  great  ancient  employed  his 
genius  in  the  fubverlion  of  virtue,  or  in  eftablifliing  tenets  in 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  he  would  have 
deferved  the  fevereft  cenfure.  But  MALEBRANCHE  lays  nothing 
of  this  kind  to  his  charge  ;  he  only  finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpe- 
culative  errors  in  natural  philofophy.  Ariftotle  was  not  exempt 
ed  from  that  fallibility  which  is  incident  to  human  nature  ;  yet 
it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  our  modern  wits  would  ftudy  him  a 
little,  before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  pofitively  on  his  abilities 
and  character.  It  is  obfervable,  that  he  is  mofl  admired  by  thofe 
who  beft  underftand  him.  Now,  the  contrary  is  true  of  our 
modern  fceptics  :  they  are  moft  admired  by  thofe  who  read  them 
leaft,  and  who  take  their  characters  upon  truft,  as  they  find 
them  delivered  in  cofFee-houfes  and  drawing-rooms,  and  other 
places  of  fafhionable  converfation,  whofe  doctrines  do  fo  much 
honour  to  the  virtue  and  good  fenfe  of  this  enlightened  age. 

I  have  fometimes  heard  the  principles  of  the  Socratic  fchooJ 
urged  as  a  precedent  to  juftify  our  modern  fceptics.  Modern 
fcepticifm  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their  nature,  though  the  one 
be  the  foundation  of  the  other.  DES  CARTES  begins  with  uni- 
verfal  doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arrive  at  conviction : 
HUME  begins  with  hypothecs,  and  ends  with  uni verfal  doubt, 
Now,  does  not  Ariflotle  propofe,  that  all  investigation  mould  be 
gin  with  doubt  ?  And  does  not  Socrates  affirm,  that  he  knows 
nothing  certainly,  except  his  own  ignorance  ? 

All  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  that  inveftigation  fhould 
begin  with  doubt  "f*.  He  compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which 

*  See  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  5. 

f   Ariftot.  Metaphyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  I.      Avar  I'  w  tV/c  xyvovvTct  TQY 
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it  is  the  end  of  inveftigation  to  diiintangle  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
foliation  where  there  is  no  knot  or  difficulty  to  be  folved.  But 
Ariftotle's  doubt  is  quite  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  DES 
CARTES.  The  former  admits  as  true  whatever  is  fclf-evident, 
without  feeking  to  prove  it ;  nay,  he  affirms,  that  thofe  men 
who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident  principles,  or  who  think  that 
fuch  principles  may  be  proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
proof  *.  It  differs  alfo  moft  effentially  from  the  fcepticifm  of 
Mr  HUME.  The  reafonings  of  this  author  terminate  in  doubt; 
whereas  Ariftotle's  conftant  aim  is,  to  difcover  truth,  and  efta- 
bliili  conviction.  He  defines  philofophy  the  fcience  of  Truth ;  di 
vides  it  into  fpeculative  and  practical  j  and  exprefsly  declares, 
that  truth  is  the  end  of  the  former,  and  adion  of  the  latter  f. 

Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  fe&,  of  which,  however, 
he  was  not  a  confiftent  difciple,  afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high 
degree  of  fcepticifm  J  ;  making  his  principles  nearly  the  fame 
with  thole  of  the  New  Academy,  who  profeffed  to  believe,  that 
all  things  are  fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
with  certainty.  The  only  difference  between  them,  according  to 
Cicero  in  this  place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew  no 
thing  but  his  own  ignorance  :  whereas  Arcefilas,  and  the  reft  of 
the  New  Academy,  held,  that  man  could  know  nothing,  not  e- 
ven  his  own  ignorance,  with  certainty  ;  and  therefore,  that  af 
firmation  of  every  kind  is  abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  But  we 
need  not  take  this  on  the  authority  of  Cicero  ;  as  we  have  accefs 
to  the  fame  original  authors  from  whom  he  received  his  informa 
tion.  And  if  we  confult  them,  particularly  Xenophoii,  the  moft 

*  Ariftot.   Metaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

-J-    Of6u,c  d    'X61  5  ro  *<**-w<*'    7rr   9;>.ercf/OK  iTrtrriuw    TV<    aArOt/a<.     £ta>f»T;K>f!7    ^t* 
yap  Tf'xcf  AW;/*.    TTfaxT/x^c,   &'  t'fycr.  Metaphyf.  lib.  2.  cap.  I. 

\  Cic.  Academ.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
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unexceptionable  of  them  all  in  point  of  veracity,  we  mall  find, 
that  the  reafonings,  the  fentiments,  and  the  conduct  of  Socrates, 
are  altogether  incompatible  with  fcepticifm.  The  firft  fcience 
that  engaged  his  attention  was  natural  philofophy  ;  which,  as  it 
was  taught  in  thofe  days  by  Zeno,  Anaxagoras,  and  Xenopha- 
nes,  had  little  to  recommend  it  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour. 
Socrates  foon  relinquimed  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  at 
once  unprofitable,  and  founded  in  uncertainty  ;  and  employed  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  moral  philofophy,  a  fcience 
which  to  him  feemed  more  fatisfadlory  in  its  evidence,  and  more 
ufeful  in  its  application  *.  So  far  was  he  from  being  fceptical  in 
regard  to  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  that  he  inculcated  them 
with  earneflnefs  where-ever  he  found  opportunity,  and  thought 
it  incumbent  on  every  man  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
them.  In  his  reafonings,  indeed,  he  did  not  formally  lay  down 
any  principle,  becaufe  it  was  his  method  to  deduce  his  conclu- 
iions  from  what  was  acknowledged  by  his  antagonift  :  but  is  this 
any  proof,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  believe  his  own  conclufions  ? 
Read  the  floryof'his  life;  his  conduct  never  belied  his  princi 
ples  :  obferve  the  manners  of  our  fceptics  ;  their  conduct  and 
principles  do  mutually  and  invariably  belie  one  another.  Do  you 
feek  dill  more  convincing  evidence,  that  Socrates  felt,  believed, 
and  avowed  the  truth  ?  Read  the  defence  he  made  before  his 
judges.  See  you  there  any  figns  of  doubt,  hefitation,  or  fear.? 
any  fufpicion  of  the  poffibility  of  his  being  in  the  wrong  r 
any  diflimulation,  fophiftry,  or  art  ?  See  you  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  utmoft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  the  calmefl  and 
moft  deliberate  fortitude,  and  that  noble  affuraiice  which  fo 
well  becomes  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Few  men  have 
mown  fo  firm  an  attachment  to  truth,  as  to  lay  down 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  et  lib.  4   cap.  7, 
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their  life  for  its  fake  :  yet  this  did  Socrates.  He.  made  no 
external  profeffion  of  any  philofophical  creed  ;  but  in  his  death, 
and  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  mowed  the  flcadiefl  ad 
herence  to  principle  ;  and  his  principles  were  all  confiflent. 
Xenophon  has  recorded  many  of  thefe ;  and  tells  us  in  re- 
.gard  to  fome  of  them,  that  Socrates  fcrupled  not  to  call  thofc 
men  fools  who  differed  from  his  opinion*.  —  The  fophifts  of  his 
age  were  not  folicitous  to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to  confute  an 
adverfary,  and  reafon  plaufibly  in  behalf  of  their  theories. 
That  they  might  have  the  ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  fpeculation, 
they  confined  themfelves,  like  our  modern  metaphyficians,  to  ge 
neral  topics,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  good,  of  beauty,  and  the  like ; 
on  which  one  may  fay  a  great  many  things  with  little  meaning, 
and  offer  a  variety  of  arguments  without  one  word  of  truth.  So 
crates  did  much  to  difcredit  this  abufe  of  fcience.  In  his  conver- 
fations  he  did  not  trouble  himfelf  with  the  niceties  of  artificial 
logic.  His  aim  was,  not  to  confute  an  adverfary,  nor  to  guard 
againfl  that  verbal  confutation  which  the  fophifls  were  perpe 
tually  attempting  ;  but  to  do  good  to  thofe  with  whom  he  con- 
verfed,  by  laying  their  duty  before  them  in  a  ftriking  and  per- 
fuafive  manner  f.  He  was  not  fond  of  reafoning  on  abftrad 
fubjecls,  efpecially  when  he  had  to  do  with  a  fophift  ;  well 
knowing,  that  this  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  furnilh 
matter  for  endlefs  and  unprofitable  logomachy.  When,  there 
fore,  Ariftippus  afked  him  concerning  the  nature  of  good  J, 
with  a  view  to  confute,  or  at  lead  to  teafe  him,  with  quibbling 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  I.  cap.  I.  paflim. 

•r    Ap/V/TTv    /t    t*<v«/'ou»TO<    txiy^eiK  TOY  ZwxfocTtf,—  fiv^opitcf  T>{  <rvri*Ta.(  wftxeir  • 

V  ,  /  •  .  Q.-  '        '       '         " 

OLTTlKPirO-TC .     KV    IXTCTtP    Cl    ^LhOlTTCfAtYCt  t     fAtf    ^">?    C    Xcycf     f  TOlXKa  Vv/K,     BA.A.     Uf    OLf 

^ctMra  TrpotT^c/tr  ra  ItttTot.  Xencfh.  Mcmcrab.  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 

\  Id.  Ibid. 
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evafions,  Socrates  declined  to  anfwer  in  general  terms ;  and  de- 
fired  the  'fophift  to  limit  his  queftion,  by  confining  the  word 
good  to  fome  particular  thing.  Do  you  afk  me,  fays  he,  what 
is  good  for  a  fever,  for  fore  eyes,  or  for  hunger  ?  No,  fays  the 
fophift.  If,  replies  he,  you  afk  me  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
good  which  is  good  for  no  particular  purpofe,  I  tell  you  once  for 
all,  that  I  know  of  none  fuch,  and  have  no  defires  after  it.  In 
like  manner,  he  anfwers  to  the  general  queftion  concerning 
beauty,  by  defiling  his  adverfary  to  confine  himfelf  to  fome 
particular  kind  of  beauty.  What  would  the  great  moralift  have 
thought  of  thofe  modern  treatifes,  which  feem  to  have  nothing 
elfe  in  view,  but  -to  contrive  vain  definitions  of  general  ideas  ! 
Simple,  certain,  and  ufeful  truth,  was  the  conftant,  and  the  on 
ly,  object:  of  this  philofopher's  inquiry. 

^rue  it  is,  he  fometimes  faid,  that  he  knew  nothing  but  his 
own  ignorance.  And  furely  the  higheft  attainments  in  human 
knowledge  are  imperfect  and  unfatisfying.  Yet  man  knows 
fomething  :  Socrates  was  confcious  that  he  knew  fomething ;  o- 
therwife  Xenophon  would  not  have  afTerted,  that  his  opinions 
concerning  God,  and  Providence,  and  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty, 
were  well  known  to  all  the  Athenians  *.  But  Socrates  was 
humble,  and  made  no  pretenfions  to  any  thing  extraordinary, 
either  in  virtue  or  in  knowledge.  He  profeffed  no  fcience ;  he 
inftructed  others,  without  pedantry,  and  without  parade  j  exem 
plifying  the  beauty  and  the  practicability  of  virtue,  by  the  inte 
grity  of  his  life,  and  by  the  charms  of  an  inftruclive,  though 
moft  infmuating,  converfation  -f.  His  addrefs,  in  conducting  an 
argument  or  inquiry,  was  very  remarkable.  He  put  on  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  ignorant  perfon,  and  feemed  to  be  only  afking 


*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  2. 
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queftions  for  his  information,  when  he  was  leading  his  difciple 
or  antagonift  to  the  acknowledgement  of  foine  uitful  truth.  It  is 
pity  that  this  mock  of  inftruclion  is  not  more  generally  practifed. 
No  other  method  conveys  fo  clear  conviction  to  die  mind  of  the 
young  {Indent,  or  fo  effectually  cultivates  his  underftanding : 
for,  by  thus  co-operating  with  the  teacher  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  his  attention  is  fixed,  his  fancy  directed,  and  his  judge 
ment  cxercitl'd,  no  lefs  than  if  the  difcovery  were  altogether  his 
own. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic  rather  in  name  than  in 
reality.  And  1  am  apt  to  think,  from  feveral  paflages  in  his 
works  *,  that  he  made  choice  of  this  denomination,,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretence  for  reafoning  on  either  fide  of  every  queftion,  and 
confequently  an  ampler  field  for  a  difplay  of  his  rhetorical  tar 
lents  t-  To  Pyrrho,  Herillus,  Arifto,  and  other  fceptics,  who,, 
by  afferting  that  all  things  are  indifferent,  deftroy  the  diftinctionof 
virtue  and  vice,  he  will  not  allow  even  the  name  of  philofopher : 
nay,  he  infinuates  that  it  is  impudence  in  fuch  perfons  to  pretend  to 
itj.  "  I  wifh,"  fays  he  in  another  place,  "  that  they  who  iup<- 
"  pofe  me  a  fceptic  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  my  fenti- 
"  ments.  For  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  whofe  mind  wanders  in 
"  error,  without  any  fixed  principle.  For  what  fort  of  under-- 
"  {landing  muft  that  man  poffefs,  what  fort  of  life  mull  that 
"  man  lead,  who,  by  diverting  himfelf  of  principle,  diverts  him- 


Sec  particularly  DeOjpciis>  lib.  3.  cap.  4.;  De  Fato,  cap.  2.j  De  Orattrc,  lib.  3. 


).     21. 


j   Sec  this  point  illuftrated  in  REMARKS  UPON  A  DISCOURSE  OF  FREETHINK> 
ING,  &c.     By  Phili'kutherus  Lipfienfis  (Dr  Bentley]  Edit.  7.  p.  262. 

•\  De  QjBiciis,  lib.  I.  cap.  2. 
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"  felf  of  the  means,  both  of  reafoning  and  of  living  *•!"  Let  it 
be  obferved  alfo,  that  when  the  fubje<5l  of  his  inquiry  is  of 
high  importance,  as  in  his  books  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  he  follows  the  dotftrine  of  the  Dogmatifts, 
particularly  the  Stoics  ;  and  afTerts  his  moral  and  religious  prin 
ciples  with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  prove  him  to  have  been 
in  earneft. 

2.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  LOCKE,  than  to 
encourage  verbal  controverfy,  or  advance  doctrines  favourable  to 
fcepticifm.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by  inforcing  virtue,  illu- 
ftrating  truth,  and  vindicating  liberty,  was  his  fincere  purpofe : 
and  he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His  writings  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  few  books  that  have  been  productive  of  real  utility  to 
mankind.  But  candour  obliges  me  to  remark,  that  fome  of  his 
tenets  feem  to  be  too  raflily  admitted,  for  the  fake  of  a  favourite 
hypothefis.  That  fome  of  them  have  promoted  fcepticifm,  is  un 
deniable.  He  feems  indeed  to  have  been  fenfible,  that  there  were 
inaccuracies  in  his  work;  and  candidly  owns,  that  "  fome  hafly 
"  and  indigefted  thoughts  on  a  fubjecl:  never  before  confider- 
ed,  gave  the  firft  entrance  to  his  EfTay ;  which,  being  begun 
by  chance,  was  continued  by  intreaty,  written  by  incoherent 
parcels,  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect  refumed  again,  as 
"  humour  or  occasion  permitted  f." 

The  firft  book  of  his  Eflay,  which,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think 
the  word,  tends  to  eftablim  this  dangerous  doctrine,  That  the 
human  mind,  previous  to  education  and  habit,  is  as  flifcep- 


*  Qmbus  vellem  fatis  cognita  efTet  noftra  fententia.  Non  enim  fumus  ii,  quo 
rum  vagetur  animus  errore,  nee  habeat  unquam  quid  fequatur.  Qu^e  enim  effet 
iila  mens,  vel  quoe  vita  potius,  non  modo  difputandi,  fed  vivendi  ratione  iublata ! 
Cic.  de  OjficiiS)  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

f  Preface  to  the  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding. 

U  2  tible 
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tible  of  any  one  impreffion  as  of  any  other  :  a  doctrine  which,  if 
true,  would  go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  virtue  are  no  bet 
ter  than  human  contrivances  ;  or,  at  Icaft,  that  they  have  no 
thing  permanent  in  their  nature,  but  may ,  be  as  changeable  as 
the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men ;  and  that,  as  we  under- 
iland  the  term,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  common  fenfe  in  the 
\vorld.  Surely  this  is  not  the  doctrine  that  LOCKE  meant  to  efta- 
blifh ;  but  his  zeal  againft  innate  ideas,  and  innate  principles,, 
put  him  off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  little  to  inilincl, 
for  fear  of  allowing  too  much.  This  controverfy,  as  far  as  it  re 
gards  moral  fentiment,  I  propofe  to  examine  in  another  place. 
At  prefent  I  would  only  obferve,  that  if  truth  be  any  thing  per 
manent,  which  it  mu ft  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all,  thole  percep*- 
tions  or  impulfes  of  underllanding,  by  which  we  become  con- 
icious  of  it,  muft  be  equally  permanent ;  which  they  could  not 
be,  if  they  depended  on  education,  and  if  there  were  not  a  law 
of  nature,  independent  on  man,  which  determines  the  under- 
ftanding  in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others  to  diibelieve.  Is  it 

..  poffible  to  imagine,  that  any  courfe  of  education  could  ever  bring 
a  rational  creature  to  believe,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  three;. 
(  that  he  is  not  the  fame  perfon  to-day  he  was  yelterday,  that 
the  ground  lie  ftands  on  does  not  exift  ?  could  make  him  diibe 
lieve  the  teftimony  of  his  own  fenfes,  or  that  of  other  men  ? 
could  make  him  expert  unlike  events  in  like  circumftances  ?  or 
that  the  courfe  of  nature,  of  which  he  has  hitherto  had  expe 
rience,  will  be  changed,  even  when  he  forefees  no  caufe  to  hinder, 
its  continuance  ?  I  can  no  more  believe,  that  education  could 
produce  fuch  a  depravity  of  judgement,  than  that  education 
could  make  me  fee  all  human  bodies  in  an  inverted  pofition,  or 

.  hear  with  my  noftrils,  or  take  pleafure  in  burning  or  cutting  my 
flefh.  Why  mould  not  our  judgements  concerning  truth  be  ac 
knowledged  to  refult  from  a  bias  imprefled  upon  the  mind  by  its 

Creator, 
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Creator,  as  well  as  our  defire  of  felf-prefervation,  our  love  of  fo- 
eiety,  our  refentment  of  injury,  our  joy  in  the  pofTemon  of 
good  ?i  If  thofe  judgements  be  not  inftinctive,  I  fliould  be  glad 
to  know  how  they  corne  to  be  univerfal :  the  modes  of  fentiment 
and  behaviour  produced  by  education  are  uniform  only  where 
education  is  uniform  ;  but  there  are  many  truths  which  have  ob 
tained  univerfal  acknowledgement  in  all  ages  and  nations.  If 
thofe  judgements  be  not  inftinctive,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know 
how  men  find  it  fo  difficult,  or  rather  impomble,  to  lay  them 
afide  :  the  falfe  opinions  we  imbibe  from  habit  and  education, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  relinquifhed  by  thofe  who  make  a  proper 
ufe  of  their  reafon ;  and  he  who  thus  renounces  former  preju 
dices,  upon  conviction  of  their  faliity,  is  applauded  by  all  as  a 
man  of  candour,  fenfe,  and  fpirit ;  but  if  one  were  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  argued  out  of  his  common  fenfe,  the  whole  world  would 
pronounce  him  a  fool. 

The  fubflance,  or  at  leaft  the  foundation,  of  BERKELEY'S  ar 
gument  agaiiifl  die  exiflence  of  matter,  may  be  found  in  LOCKE'S 
EfTay,  and  in  the  Principia  of  DES  CARTES.  And  if  this  argu 
ment  be  conclufive,  it  proves  that  to  be  falfe  which  every  man 
mufl  neceflarily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to  be  true, 
and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man  fmce  the  foundation  of  the- 
world  was  ever  capable  of  believing  for  a  {ingle  moment.  BERKE 
LEY'S  doctrine  attacks  the  moft  inconteftable  dictates  of  com 
mon  fenfe ;  and  pretends  to  demonftrate,  that  the  cleared  prin 
ciples  of  human  conviction,  and  thofe  which  have  determined 
the  judgement  of  all  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judge 
ment  of  all  rational  men.  mufl  be  determined  j  are  certainly  falla 
cious. 

Mr  HUME,  more  fubtle,  and  lefs-  referved,  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  hath  gone  ftill  greater  lengths  in  the  demolition  of 
common  fenfe;  and  reared  in  its  place  a  moft  tremendous  fabric 

of 
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of  doctrine;  npon  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of  its 
materials,  engines  might  eafily  be  erected,  fufHcient  to  overturn 
all  belief,  fcience,  religion,  virtue,  and  fociety,  from  the  very 
foundation.  He  calls  this  work,  (lt  A  Treatife  of  Human  Nature; 
•*'  being  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of  rea- 
"  foning  into  moral  fubjecls."  This  is,  in  the  flyle  of  Edmund 
Curl,  a  taking  title-page ;  but,  alas!  "  Fronti  nulla  fides  !"  The 
whole  of  this  author's  fyilem  is  founded  on  a  falfe  hypothecs  ta 
ken  for  granted  ;  and  whenever  a  fact,  contradictory  to  that  falie 
hypothefis  occurs  to  his  observation,  he  either  denies  it,  or  la 
bours  hard  to  explain  it  away.  This,  it  Teems,  in  his  judge 
ment,  is  experimental  reafoning  ! 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming,  That  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  human  mind  refolve  themfelves  into  two  clafles,  impreflions, 
and  ideas  ;  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from  the  former ;  and 
that  an  idea  differs  from  its  correfpondent  impreilion  only  in  be 
ing  a  weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I  fit  by  the  fire,  I  have 
an  impreffion  of  heat,  and  I  can  form  an  idea  of  heat  when  I 
am  (hivering  with  cold ;  in  the  one  cafe  I  have  a  ftronger  percep 
tion  of  heat,  in  the  other  a  weaker.  Is  there  any  warmth  in  this 
idea  of  heat  ?  There  mutt,  according  to  this  doclrine ;  only  the 
warmth  of  the  idea  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  the  impref- 
fion.  For  this  author  repeats  it  again  and  again,  that  "  an  idea 
"  is  by  its  nature  weaker  and  fainter  than  an  impreflion,  but  is 
"  in  every  other  refpecY'  (not  only  fiinilar,  but)  "  the  fame  *." 
Nay,  he  goes  further,  and  fays,  that  "  whatever  is  true  of  the 
"  one  mud  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  other  f ;"  and  he  is 
fo  confident  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he  makes  it  one  of 

*  "JVcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
I  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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the  pillars  of  .his  philofophy.  To  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to 
admit  this  maxim  on  his  authority,  I  would  propofe  a  few  plain 
queflions.  Do  you  feel  any,  even  the  leaft,  warmth,  in  the  idea 
of  a  bonfire,  a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  conflagration  ? 
Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in  Virgil's  Scythian  winter,  than  in 
Milton's  defcription  of  the  flames  of  hell  ?  Do  you  acknowledge 
that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of  eating,  which  is  certainly  true  of 
the  impreflion  of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills  the  belly,  and 
contributes  to  the  fupport  of  human  life  ?  If  you  anfwer  thefe 
queflions  in  the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the  fundamental  prin 
ciples  of  this  philofophy.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  livelier  percep 
tion  of  a  friend  when  we  fee  him,  than  when  we  think  of  him 
in  his  abfence.  But  this  is  not  all  :  every  perfon  of  a  found 
mind  knows,  that  in  the  one  cafe  we  believe,  and  are  certain, 
that  the  object  exifts,  and  is  prefent  with  us ;  in  the  other  we 
believe,  and  are  certain,  that  the  object  is  not  prefent  :  which, 
however,  they  muft  deny,  who  maintain,  that  an  idea  differs 
from  an  impreflion  only  in  being  weaker,  and  in  no  other  refpect 
whatfoever. 

That  every  idea  mould  be  a  copy  and  refemblance  of  the  im~ 
prefTion  whence  it  is  derived ;  —  that,  for  example,  the  idea  of 
red  fliould  be  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  a  roaring 
idea;  the  idea  of  an  afs,  a  hairy,  long-eared,  fluggim  idea,  pa 
tient  of  labour,  and  much  addicted  to  thirties  ;  that  the  idea  of 
exteiifion  fhould  be  extended,  and  that  of  folidity  folid;  — that  a 
thought  of  the  mind  fnould  be  endued  with  all,  or  any,  of  die 
qualities  of  matter, — is,  in  my  judgement,  inconceivable  and 
impofTible.  Yet  our  author  takes  it  for  granted  ;  and  it  is  an 
other  of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such  is  the  credulity  of  Scep- 
ticifm  ! 

If  every  idea  be  an  exact  refemblance  of  its  correfpondent  im 
preflion,  (or  objeft,    for  thefe   terms,  according   to.  this   author, 

feem 
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fern  to  amount  to  the  fame  thing  *);--  if  the  idea  of  extenfiori 
be  extended,   as  the  fame   author  allows  f  ;  —  then  the   idea  of  a 
line,     the   ihortcft    that    fenfe    can   perceive,    mud    be    equal   in 
length  to  the  line  itfelf;     for  if  fhorter,  it  would  be   impercep 
tible;  and  it  will   not  be   faid,  either   that  an  imperceptible   idea 
can  be  perceived,  or  that  the  idea  of  an  imperceptible  object   can 
be  formed  :  —  confcquently  the  idea  of  a  line    a  hundred  times 
as  long,  muft  be  a  hundred  times   as   long   as  the  former   idea  ; 
for  if  ihorter,  it  would   be  the  idea,   not  of   this,  but  of  fome  o- 
ther  ihorter  line.     And    fo    it   clearly  follows,    nay   it  admits  of 
demonftration,  that  the  idea  of  an   inch  is  really  an   inch   long; 
and  that  of  a  mile,  a  mile  long.     In  a  word,  every  idea  of  any 
particular  extenfion  is  equal    in    length   to    the    extended    objeft. 
The  fame  ceafoning  holds    good   in    regard  to   the  other  dimen- 
fions  of  breadth  and  thicknefs.     All  ideas,  therefore,  of  folid  ob- 
jeds,  muft  be  (according  to  this  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude 
and  folidity  to   the  objects    themfelves.     Now  mark   the  confe- 
quence.     I  am  juft  now  in  an  apartment    containing    a   thoufand 
cubic  feet,  being  ten  feet  fquare,  and  ten   high  ;    the  door   and 
windows  are  (hut,  as  well  as  my  eyes   and  cars.     Mr  HUME  will 
allow,  that,  in  this  fituation,  I  may  form  ideas,  not  only  of  the 
vifible  appearance,  but  alfo  of  the  real  tangible  magnitude  of  the 
whole  houfe,  of  a  firft-rate  man  of  war,  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
or  even  of  a  much  larger  objed.     But  the  folid  magnitude  of  thefe 
ideas  is  equal  to  the   folid  magnitude  of  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  copied  :    therefore  I  have   now  prefent  with  me  an  idea, 
that  is,  a  folid  extended  thing,    whofe    dimenfions  extend  to  a 
million  of  cubic  feet   at  lead.     The   queflion  now  is,  Where  is 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Natuic,  vol.  I.  p.  12.  13- 
4-  IbiJ.  p.  416-  4*7* 
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this  thing  placed  ?  for  a  place  it  muft  have,  and  a  pretty  large 
one  too.  I  mould  anfwer,  In  my  mind;  for  I. know  not  where 
elfe  the  ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fo  conveniently  depoiited. 
Now  my  mind  is  lodged  in  a  body  of  no  great  dimenfions,  and 
my  body  is  contained  in  a  room  ten  feet  fqtiare,  and  ten  feet 
high.  It  feems  then,  that,  into  this  room,  I  have  it  in  my  power 
at  pleafure  to  introduce  a  folid  object  a  thoufand,  or  ten  thou 
fand,  times  larger  than  the  room  itfelf.  I  contemplate  it  a  while, 
and  then,  by  another  volition,  fend  it  a- packing,  to  make  way 
for  another  object  of  equal  or  fuperior  magnitude.  Nay,  in  no 
larger  vehicle  than  a  common  poft-chaife,  I  can  tranfport  from 
one  place  to  another,  a  building  equal  to  the  largeft  Egyptian 
pyramid,  and  a  mountain  as  big  as  the  peak  of  Teneriff.  —  Take 
care,  ye  difciples  of  HUME,  and  be  very  well  advifed  before  ye 
reject  this  myftery  as  impoflible  and  incomprehenfible.  It  feems 
to  be  geometrically  deduced  from  the  principles,  nay  from  the 
firft  principles,  of  your  mafter. 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  a 
logical  and  fyftematic  treatife  founded  on  a  fuppofition  that  leads 
into  fuch  abfurdity  ?  Shall  we  expect  truth  ?  then  muft  U  not 
be  inferred  by  falfe  reafoning  ?  —  Shall  we  expect  found  reafon- 
ing  ?  then  muft  not  the  inferences  be  falfe  ?  —  Indeed,  though  I 
cannot  much  admire  this  author's  fagacity  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  not  a  little  aftonifhed  at  his  courage, 
A  witch  going  to  fea  in  an  egg-ihell,  or  preparing  tp  take  a, trip 
through  the  air  on  a  broom-ftick,  would  be  a  furp riling  pheno 
menon;  but  it  is  nothing  to  Mr  HUME,  on  fuch  a  bottom, 
"  launching  out  into  the  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy." 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutation  of  fo  glaring  an  ab 
furdity,  is  ridiculous.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  deter 
mine,  whether,  if  this  doctrine  of  folid  and  extended  ideas  be 
true,  it  will  not  follow,  that  the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  muft  emit 

X  audible 
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audible  found,  almoft  as  loud   and  as  terrible,  as  the  royal   bead 
in  pcrfon  could  exhibit  ;  -  -  that  two  ideal  bottles  of  brandy  will 
intoxicate  as  far  at  lead  as  two   genuine   bottles  of  wine;  -  -  and 
that  I  muft  be  greatly  hurt,     if  not  daihed   to  pieces,  if  I  am  io 
imprudent  as  to  form  only  the  idea  of  a  bomb  burfting  under  my 
feet.     lor  has  not  our  author  laid,  that  "  impreiTions  and    ideas 
"  comprehend   all    the   perceptions    (or  objects)    of    the  human 
"  mind;   that  whatfoever  is  true  of  the  one  muft   be  acknowled- 
"  gcd  concerning  the  other  ;    nay,  that  they  are  in  every  refped 
"  the  fame,  except   that  the  former  ftrike  with   more   force   than 

"  the  latter  ?  " 

The  abfurdity  and  inconceivablenefs  of  the  diftinaion  between 
objcfts  and  perceptions,  is  another  of  our  author's  dodlrines. 
«  'However  philofophers  may  diiYmguim  (fays  he)  betwixt  the 
«  objeclsand  perceptions  of  the  fenfes  ;  —  this  is  a  diftinaion 
"  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  of  mankind 


*  Sec  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,    vol.  I.  p.  353-  3^5-     The    word 
(and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  words  fenfatitn,  fmdl,  t.ijle,  and  many   others)   has, 
in  common  language,  two,  and  fomctimes  three,  diftinct  fignifications. 
,.  The  thing  perceived.     Thus  we  fpeak  of  the  tajlc  of  a  fig,  the  fmcll  of  a  rofe. 
2.  The  power  or  faculty  perceiving;  as  when  we  fay,  -  I   have  loft  my  Jm*U 
«  a  fevere  cold,  and  therefore   my  tajlc  is  not   fo  quick  as   uiual." 
times  denotes  that  impulfe  or  impreffion  which   is   communicated    to  the  mm 
the  external  objeft  operating  upon   it    through   the   organ  of  fenfat.on. 
fpeak  of  a/*<rf  or  bitter  tajlc,  a  dijtinfl   or  ««/«/*/,  a  clear  or  otfcure,  fen 
or  perception.     Mod  of  our  fceptical  philofophers  have  either  been  ignorant  of,  c 
in-mentive  to,  this  diftinclion.     MALEDRANCHE,  indeed,  (liv.  i.  ch.  io.),  1 
to  have  had  fom,  notion  of  it  -,    but   cither  I  do   not  understand  this  author,  or 
there  is  a  ftrangc   obfcurity  and  want  of  prccillon  in  almoft    every  thing    he    fays 
Mr  HUME'S  philofophy  does  not  allow  this  to  be  a  rational  diftinction  ;  fo  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  know  precifcly  what   he  means  by  the  word  perception  in  this   and 
many  other  places.     But  I  have  difproved  his  afilrtion,  whatever  fcnic  (confident 
with  common  ufe)  we  affix  to  the  word. 

Now 
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Now  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  this  diftinction  be  concei 
ved  and  acknowledged  by  the  generality  ?  If  we  put  the  queilioii 
to  any  of  them,  we  mail  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  make  ourfelves 
underftood,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  be  laughed  at  for  our  pains. 
Shall  we  reafon  a  priori  about  their  fentiments  and  comprehen- 

.  dons  ?  this  is  neither  philofophical  nor  fair.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  reckon  myfelf  one  of  the  generality  ?  Then  I  declare,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  do  comprehend  and  acknowledge  this  diflinction, 
and  have  done  fo  ever  fince  I  was  capable  of  reflection. 

Suppofe  me  to  addrefs  the  common  people  in  thefe  words  :     c  I 

;  fee  a  flrange  fight  a  little  way  off;     but  my  fight  is  weak,     fo 

"  that  I  fee  it  imperfectly ;    let  me  go  nearer,  that  I  may  have  a 

"  more  diftincl  fight  of  it." If  the  generality  of  mankind  be 

at  all  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  object  and  the  per 
ception,  this  incapacity  will  doubtlefs  difcover  itfelf  moft,  when 
ambiguous  words  are  ufed  on  purpofe  to  confound  their  ideas ; 
but  if  their  ideas  on  this  fubjecl:  are  not  confounded  even  by  am 
biguous  language,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  they  are  extreme 
ly  clear,  diftinct,  and  accurate.  Now  I  have  here  propofed  a  fen- 
tence,  in  which  there  is  a  ftudied  ambiguity  of  language ;  and 
yet  I  maintain,  that  every  perfon,  who  underftands  Englifh,  will 
inftantly,  on  hearing  thefe  words,  perceive,  that  by  the  word 

fight  I  mean,  in  the  firft  claufe,  the  thing  feen  ;  in  the  fecond, 
the  power,  or  perhaps  the  organ,  of  feeing;  in  the  third,  the 
perception  itfelf,  as  diftinguiihed  both  from  the  percipient  facul 
ty,  and  from  the  vifible  object  *".  If  one  of  the  multitude,  on 

hearing 


*  To  every  perfoa  of  common  understanding  this  diftincHon  is  in  reality  and 
practice  quite  familiar.  But  as  the  words  we  ufe  in  exprefling  it  arc  oc  ambiguous 
ilgnification,  it  is  not  eafy  to  write  about  it  fo  as  to  be  immediately  underftood  by 
every  render.  —  The  thing  fcen  or  perceived  is  fornething  permanent  and  external, 
and  is  believed  to  exift,  whether  perceived  or  not  ;  the  faculty  of  feeing  or  per- 

X  2  ceivina; 
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liearing  me  pronounce  this  fentence,  were  to  reply  as  follows  : 
"  The  light  is  not  at  all"  flrange ;  it  is  a  man  on  horfeback  :  but 
"  your  light  muft  needs  be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  recovered 
"  from  fkknefs  :  however,  if  you  wait  a  little,  till  the  man  and 
"  Iiorfc,  which  arc  new  in  the  (hade,  come  into  the  funthine, 
tl  vou  will  then  have  a  much  more  diilincl:  fight  of  them  :" —  1 
would  alk,  Is  the  Rudy  of  any  part  of  philofophy  neceflary  to 
make  a  man  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thefe  two  fentences  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  either  in  the  former  or 
in  the  latter  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  reply,  that  feems  to  ex 
ceed  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar,  and  fuppofcs  them  to  be  more 
acute  than  they  really  arc  ?  If  there  be  not,  and  I  am  certain 


c-iv'no  is  alfo  fomething  permanent  in  the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  exift,  whether 
exerted  or  not  ;  but  \vh;it  I  here  call  the  pfrcc'  fhn  ifff/f  is  temporary,  and  is 
conceived  to  have  no  exiltence  but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it,  and  to  exift  no 
longer  than  while  it  is  perceived;  for  in  being  perceived,  its  very  tfience  does 
confift  ;  fo  that  to  he,  and  to  be  perceived,  when  predicated  of  it,  do  mean  pre- 
cifcly  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  I  juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which  1  call  the  external 
object  :  I  turn  away,  or  fhut  my  eyes,  and  then  I  fee  it  no  longer,  but  I  ft  ill  be 
lieve  it  to  exift ;  though  buried  an  hundred  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  or  left  in 
.in  uninh'.ibitablw  ifl.md,  its  exiftence  would  be  as  real  as  if  it  were  gazed  at  by  ten 
rhoufand  men-  Again,  when  I  fhut  my  eyes,  or  tie  a  bandnge  over  them,  or  go 
into  a  dark  place,  I  ice  no  longer  -,  that  is,  my  faculty  of  facing  a&s,  or  is  ;kkd 
upon,  no  longer;  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  remain  in  my  miiul,  ready  to  acl,  cr  to 
be  a£tod  upon,  whenever  it  is  again  placed  in  the  proper  circumftances  ;  for  no 
body  fuppofcs,  that  by  (hutting  our  eyes,  or  going  into  a  dark  place,  we  anriihi- 
'atc  our  faculty  of  feting.  But,  thirdly,  my  perception  of  this  paper  is  no  perma 
nent  tiling  >  nor  has  it  any  exiftence,  but  while  it  is  perceived  ;  nor  does  it  at  all 
cxift,  but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it  •,  I  can  put  an  end  to,  or  annihilate  it, 
whenever  I  pleafe,  by  limiting  my  eyes  ;  and  I  can  at  pleafure  renew  it  again,  In- 
opening  them.  —  It  is  really  aftonilhing,  that  fo  many  of  our  modern  phi'.ofo- 
phers  fl.ould  have  evei  looked  a  diftindrion,  which  re  of  fo  great  importance,  that  if 
we  were  unacquainted  with  it,  a  great  part  of  human  language  would  fcem  to  be 
perfcft  non  fc  nfe. 

there 
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there  is  not,  here  is  an  unqueftionable  proof,  that  the  vulgar, 
and  indeed  all  men  whom  metaphyfic  has  not  deprived  of  their 
fenfes,  do  diftihguifli  between  the  object  perceived,  the  faculty 
perceiving,  and  the  perception  or  impulfe  communicated  by  the 
external  object  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  fenfation.  What 
though  all  the  three  are  fbmetimes  exprefFed  by  the  fame  name  ? 
This  only  mows,  that  accuracy  of  language  is  not  always  necefla- 
ry  for  anfwering  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  If  the  ideas  of 
the  vulgar  are  fufficiently  diilinct,  notwithftanding,  what  mall 
we  fay  of  that  philofopher,  whofe  ideas  are  really  confounded  by 
this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  becaufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
iigns,  imagines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  fignified  !  That 
the  underftanding  of  fuch  a  philofopher  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will 
be  readily  allowed  ;  whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls  fliort,  let  the  read 
er  determine  *. 

This  author's  method  of  invefligation  is  no  lefs  extraordinary 
than  his  fundamental  principles.  There  are  many  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  perhaps  to  explain  the  ori 
gin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in  words  what  were  the  circumflances 
in  which  you  received  an  impremon  of  any  particular  notion,  it 
is  well;  he  will  allow  that  you  may  form  an  idea  of  it.  But  if 
you  cannot  do  this,  then,  fays  he,  there  is  no  fuch  notion  in 
your  mind ;  for  all  perceptions  are  either  impreilions  or  ideas  j 
and  it  is  not  poilible  for  us  fo  much  as  to  conceive  any  thing 
fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and  impreffions  f  :  now  all  ideas 


*  Mr  HUME  docs  not  feem  to  me  to  be  always  confident  with  himftlf  in  affirm 
ing,  that  the  vulgar  cio  not  comprehend  the  diftinolion  between  perceptions  and 
objects.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  teems  to  hold  this  diftinction  to  be  unreafon- 
able,  unphilofophical,  and  unfupported  by  the  evidence  of  fcnfe.  See  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature,  p.  330.  —  338. 

•j-  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  123, 

are 
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are   copied  from  impreiTions  :    therefore    yon   can   have    no    idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  yon  have  not  received  an 
impreffion.  —  All  mankind    have    a    notion  of  power  or   energy. 
No,   fays  he ;   an  impreflion  of  power  or  energy  was  never  recei 
ved  by  any  man;   and  therefore  an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  form 
ed  in  the    human  mind.       If  you  infift  on   your  experience  and 
confcioufnefs  of  power,   it  is  all  a  miftake  :    his  hypothefis  admits 
not  the  idea  of  power;    and  therefore  there  is  no   fuch   idea*. — 
All   mankind    have    an  idea  of  felf.     That  I  deny,   fays  our  au 
thor;  I  maintain,  that  no  man  ever  had,   or  can  have,  an  impref 
fion  of  felf;     and  therefore  no   man  can   form   any  idea  of  it  f- 
If  you   perfift,   and  fay,     that   certainly    you  have  fome  notion  or 
idea  of  yourfelf  :     My   dear  Sir,  he  would  fay,  you  do  not  confi- 
der,    that   this   aflertion    contradicts   my    hypothefis   of   impref- 
fions  and  ideas  ;  how  then   is  it  poflible  it  mould  be  true  ! 

But  though  the  author  deny,  that  I  have  any  notion  of  ft  If, 
furely  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exift,  or  that  I 
have  no  notion  of  my  felf  as  an  exiftent  being.  In  truth,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  what  he  means  on  this  fubjecl.  Mod  philofophical 
fubjefts  become  obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author;  for  he  has 
a  notable  talent  at  puzzling  his  readers  and  himfclf :  but  when 
he  treats  of  confcioufnefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  foul,  he  exprefles  himfclf  fo  ftrangely,  that  his  words  ei 
ther  have  no  meaning,  or  imply  very  great  abfurdity.  The 
"  quettion,"  fays  he,  "  concerning  the  fubflance  of  the  foul  is 

"  unintelligible  J." Well,    Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may  let 

it  alone.— No;     that  muft   not  be  neither.     "  What   we    call   a 

•*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
|  Ibid.  p.  437-  438- 
.t  Ibid.  p.  434-  435- 

"  mind. 
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'  mind,  is  nothing   but  a  heap    or  collection  of  different  percep- 
:  tions  (or  objects)  united  together  by  certain  relations,   and  fup- 
:  pofed,  though  falfely,   to   be  endowed  with    perfect    fimplicity 
'  and  identity  *.  —  If  any  one,    upon   ferious   and   unprejudiced 
;  reflection,  thinks   he  has  a  different  notion  of  himfelf,   I  mufl 
confefs  I  can  reafon  with  him  no  longer.     All  I  can  allow  him 
is,  that  he  may  be  in   the   right   as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
effentially  different  in  this   particular.     He  may  perhaps   per 
ceive  fomething  fimple  and  continued,   which  he   calls  himjelfi 
though  I  am   certain   there    is  no  fuch  principle  in  me.     But 
'  fetting  afide  fome  metaphylicians  of  this  kind,"  —  that  is,  who 
feel  and  believe   that    they  have  a  foul,  —  "  I  may   venture   to 
affirm  of  the   reft   of  mankind,  that   they   are    nothing  but  a 
bundle    or  colledion   of  different   perceptions,  which   fucceed 
each  other  with  inconceivable   rapidity,    and  are  in  a  perpetual 

;  flux  and  movement. There  is  properly  no  fimplicity  in  the 

1  mind  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in   different  [times],  whatever 
'  natural  propenfion  we  may  have  to  imagine  that  fimplicity  and 
'  identity.-  -They  are  the  fucceffive  perceptions  only  that  conili- 
"  tute  the  mind  f ." 

If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is  this  :  My  foul  (or  ra 
ther  that  which  I  call  my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it 
the  fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday;  nay,  it  is  not  the  fame 
this  moment  it  was  the  laft ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  colledion, 
heap,  or  bundle,  of  different  perceptions,  or  objects,  that  fleet 
away  in  fucceffion,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  perpetually 
changing,  and  perpetually  in  motion.  There  may  be  fome  me- 
taphyficians,  to  whofe  fouls  this  defcription  cannot  be  applied; 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  362. 
f  Ibid.  p.  438.  439.  440, 

but 
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but  I  am  certain,  that  this  is  a  true  and  complete  defcription  of 
my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  of  every  other  individual  of  trie  human 
race,  thofe  fev/  mctaphyficians  excepted. 

That  body  has  no  exigence,  but  as  a  bundle  of  perceptions, 
whole  exiftence  confifts  in  their  being  perceived,  our  author  all 
alon^  maintains.  He  now  affirms,  that  the  foul,  in  like  man- 

o 

iier,  is  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  and  nothing  elfe.  It  follows, 
then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  xmiverfe  but  impreffions  and 
ideas  ;  all  poffible  perceptions  being  by  our  author  comprehended 
in  thofe  two  claries.  This  philofophy  admits  of  no  other  exill- 
ence  whatfoever,  not  even  of  a  percipient  being,  to  perceive  thefe 
perceptions.  So  that  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  height  of  human 
wifdom  ;  at  that  intellectual  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a 
full  profpect  of  all  that  we  can  reafonably  believe  to  exiit,  and  of 
all  that  can  poflibly  become  the  object  of  our  knowledge.  Alas  ! 
What  is  become  of  the  magnificence  of  external  nature,  and  the 
wonders  of  intellectual  energy,  the  immortal  beauties  of  truth 
and  virtue,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  good  confcicnce  !  Where  now 
the  warmth  of  benevolence,  the  fire  of  generofity,  the  exultations 
of  hope,  the  tranquil  ecftafy  of  devotion,  and  the  pang  of  fym- 
pathetic  delight  !  All,  around,  above,  and  beneath,  is  one  vaft 
vacuity,  or  rather  an  enormous  chaos,  encompalled  with  dark- 
nefs  univerfally  and  eternally  impenetrable.  Body  and  fpirit  are 
annihilated  ;  and  there  remains  nothing  (for  we  mull  again  d$- 
fcend  into  metaphyfic)  but  a  vail  collection,  bundle,  mals,  qr 
heap,  of  impreifions  and  ideas. 

Such,  in  regard  to  exigence,  fccms  to  be  the  refill  t  of  thi^ 
theory  of  the  underflanding.  And  what  is  this  refult  ?  If  the 
author  can  prove,  that  there  is  a  poilibility  of  exprefiing  it  in 
words  which  do  not  imply  a  contradiction,  I  will  not  call.it  nou- 
fenfe.  If  he  can  prove,  that  it  is  compatible  with  any^  onq  ac 
knowledged  truth  in  philofophy,  in  morality,  in  religion  natural 


or 
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or  revealed,  I  will  not  call  it  impious.  If  he  can  prove,  that  it 
does  not  arife  from  common  facts  mifreprefented,  and  common  'words 
mifunderjlood^  I  {hall  admit  that  it  may  have  arifen  from  accurate 
obfervation,  candid  and  liberal  inquiry,  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  enlarged  views  of  true  philofophic  ge 
nius. 


SECT.         II. 

Of  the  Non-exiftence  of  Matter. 

TN  the  preceding  feclion  I  have  taken  a  flight  furvey  of  the 
principles,  and  method  of  inveftigation,  adopted  by  the  moil 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifm.  And  it  appears  that 
they  have  not  attended  to  the  diflinction  of  reafon  and  common 
fenfe,  as  explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this  EfTay,  and  as  acknow 
ledged  by  mathematicians  and  natural  philofophers.  Erroneous3 
abfurd,  and  felf-contradiclory  notions,  have  been  the  confe- 
quence.  And  now,  by  entering  into  a  more  particular  detail,  we 
might  eafily  fhew,  that  many  of  thofe  abfurdities  that  difgrace 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  would  never  have  exifted,  if- 
men  had  acknowledged  and  attended  to  this  diilinclion ;  regula 
ting  their  inquiries  by  the  criterion  above  mentioned,  and  never 
profecuting  any  chain  of  argument  beyond  felf-evident  principles. 
I  mall  confine  myfelf  to  two  inftances;  one  of  which  is  connect 
ed  with  the  evidence  of  external  fenfe,  and  the  other  with  that  of 
internal: 

That  matter  or  body  has  a  real,  feparate,    independent  exift— 

Y  ence 
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ence  ;'  ;   that  there  is  a   real  fun  above  us,    a  real   air  around  us, 
and  a   real    earth   under   our   feet,  --has  been   the   belief  of  all 
men  who  were   not  mad,  ever  fmce  the  creation.     This   is  belie 
ved,   not  becaufe  it  is  or  can  be  proved  by  argument,   but  becaufe 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature  is  fuch  that  we  muft  believe  it.     It 
is  abfurd,   nay,   it  is  impolTible,  to  believe  the  contrary.     I  could 
as  cafily  believe,   that  I  do  not  exift,   that  two  and   two  are  equal 
to  ten,   that  whatever   is,    is    not  ;    as  that  I  have   neither   hands, 
nor  feet,   nor  head,   nor  cloaths,   nor  houfe,   nor  country,   nor  ac 
quaintance  ;     that   the   fun,    moon,    and   ftars,   and   ocean,    and 
tempeft,   thunder,   and  lightning,   mountains,   rivers,   and   cities, 
have  no  exiftence  but  as  ideas  or  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and,    in 
dependent  on  me  and  my  faculties,   do  not  exift  at  all,   and  could 
not  exift  if  I  were  to  be  annihilated  ;   that  fire,   and  burning,   and 
pain,  which  I  feel,   and  the  recolledion  of  pain  that  is  paft,   and 
the  idea  of  pain  which  I  never  felt,  are  all  in  the  fame  fenfe  ideas 
or  perceptions  in  my  mind,   and  nothing  elfe  ;   that   the  qualities 
of  matter  are  not  qualities   of  matter,    but   affections   of  fpirit  ; 
and  that  I  have  no  evidence  that  any  being  exifts   in   nature  but 
myfclf.     Philofophers  may  fay  what  they  pleafe  ;   and   the  world, 
who  are  apt  enough  to  admire  what  is  monftrous,  may  give  them 
credit  ;   but  I  affirm,   that  it  is   not  in   the   power,  either   of  wit 
or  of  madnefs,  to   contrive   any  conceit   more    abfurd,    or   more 
nonfenfical,  than  this,  That  the  material  world  has    no   exiftence 

but  in  my  mind. 

DES  CARTES  admits,  that  every  perfon  muft  be   perfuaded   ot 
the   exiftence  of  a  material   world  :  but   he   does   not   allow   this 

*  By  independent  exigence,  we  mean  an  exiftence  that  does  not  depend  on  us, 
nor,  fo  far  as  we  know,  on  any  being,  except  the  Creator.  BKKKI  LILY,  and  o- 
thers,  fay,  that  matter  exifts  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive  it  ;  and  confe- 
quently  depends,  in  refpect  of  its  exiftence,  upon  thofe  minds. 

point 
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point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  we  find  in  experience,  that  our  fenfes  are  fome- 
timcs  in  an  error,  and  becaufe,  in  dreams  we  often  mifb.ke  i- 
deas  for  external  things  really  exifting.  He  therefore  begins  his 
philofophy  of  bodies  with  a  formal  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  bo 
dy  *. 

But  however  imperfect,  and  however  fallacious,  we  acknow 
ledge  our  fenfes  to  be  in  other  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man 
ever  thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  body  ; 
nay,  every  man  of  a  found  mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature, 
convinced,  that,  in  this  refpec"l  at  lead,  they  are  not,  and  can 
not  be  miftaken.  Men  have  fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophi- 
flical  argument,  becaufe  the  human  underflanding  is  in  fome, 
and  indeed  in  many,  refpecls,  fallible  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that 
we  cannot,  without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not  even  of 
our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth  of  a  geometrical  axiom  ? 
Some  difeafes  are  fo  fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  mens  no 
tions  even  of  their  own  identity  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  I  can 
not  be  certain  of  my  being  the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yefter- 
day,  and  twenty  years  ago,  till  I  have  firft  proved  this  point  by 
argument  ?  And  becaufe  we  are  fometimes  deceived  by  our 
fenfes,  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain  of  our 
not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we  have  firft  convinced  ourfelves 
by  reafoning,  that  they  are  not  deceitful?  —  If  a  Cartefian  can 
prove,  that  there  have  been  a  few  perfons  of  found  underfland 
ing,  who,  from  a  conviction  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  their  fenfes, 
have  really  disbelieved,  or  ferioufly  doubted,  the  exiftence  of  a 
material  world,  I  {hall  allow  a  conviction  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to 
be  a  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief,  in  one  or  a 
few  inftances  :  and  if  he  can  prove  that  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief 

*  Cartefii  Principia,  part.  i.  §4  part.  2.  §  i. 

Y  2 
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lias  at  any  time  been  general  among  mankind,  I  mall  allow  that 
it  may  be  fo  again  :  —  but  if  it  be  certain,  as  I  think  it  is,  that 
no  man  of  a  found  mind,  however  fufpicious  of  the  veracity  of 
his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  coiild  really  difbelieve,  or  ferioufly  doubt, 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  then  is  this  point  felf-evident, 
and  a  principle  of  common  fenfe,  even  on  the  fiippofition  that 
our  fenfes  are  as  deceitful  as  DES  CARTES  and  MALEBRANCHE 
chufe  to  reprefent  them.  But  we  have  formerly  proved,  that  our 
fenfes  are  never  fuppofed  to  be  deceitful,  except  when  we  are 
confcious,  that  our  experience  is  partial,  or  our  obfervation  in 
accurate  ;  and  that  even  then,  the  fallacy  is  detected,  and  recti 
fied,  only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  circumftances  more 
favourable  to  accurate  obfervation.  In  regard  to  the  exijhnce  of 
matter,  there  cannot  be  a  fufpicion,  that  our  obfervation  is  inac 
curate,  or  our  experience  partial ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  poiTible, 
that  ever  we  fliould  diftruft  our  fenfes  in  this  particular.  If  it 
were  poflible,  our  diftruft  could  never  be  removed  either  by  rea- 
fom'ng  or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fufpicion  againft  the  exiftence  of  matter  that  is  fup 
pofed  to  arife  from  our  .experience  of  the  delufions  of  dreaming  ; 
we  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  this  be  allowed  a  fufficient 
ground  for  fufpecTmg,  that  our  waking  perceptions  are  equally 
delufive,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth,  reafoning,  and 
common  fenfe.  That  I  am  at  prefent  awake,  and  not  afleep,  I 
certainly  know  ;  but  I  cannot  prove  it :  for  there  is  no  criterion 
for  diftinguiiliing  dreaming  fancies  from  waking  perceptions, 
more  evident  than  that  I  am  now  awake,  which  is  the  point  in 
queftion  ;  and,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  it  is  eflential  to  eve 
ry  proof,  to  be  more  evident  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved. 
That  I  am  now  awake,  muft  therefore  carry  its  own  evidence 
along  with  it ;  if  it  be  evident  at  all,  it  muft  be  felf-evident. 
And  fo  it  is  :  we  may  miftake  dreams  for  realities,  but  no  ra 
tional 
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tional  being  ever  miflook  a  reality  for  a  dream.     Had  we   the 
command  of  our  understanding  and  memory  in  deep,  we  fhould 
probably  be  fenfible,  that  the  appearances  of  our  dreams   are  all 
delufive :  which,  in  fact,  is  fometimes  the  cafe  ;    at  lead  I  have 
fometimes  been  confcious,    that  my  dream  was  a  dream  :    and 
when  it  was  difagreeable,  have  actually  made  efforts  to  awake 
myfelf,  which  have  fucceeded.     But  fleep  has  a  wonderful  power 
over  all  our  faculties.     Sometimes  we  feem  to  have  loft  our  mo 
ral  faculty  ;  as  when  we  dream  of  doing  that,  without  fcruple  or 
remorfe,   which  when  awake    we  could  not  bear   to   think   of. 
Sometimes  memory  is  extinguifhed ;  as  when  we  dream  of  con- 
verfing   with   our  departed  friends,    without   remembering  any 
thing  of  their  death,  though  it  was,    perhaps,    one  of  the  moft 
(Inking  incidents  we  had  ever  experienced,  and  is  feldom  or  ne 
ver  out  of  our  thoughts  when  we  are  awake.     Sometimes  our  un- 
derftanding  feems  to  have  quite  forfaken  us  ;  as  when  we  dream 
of  talking  with  a  dead   friend,   remembering  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  dead,  but  without  being  confcious  of  any  thing  ab- 
furd  or  umifua!  in  the  circumflance  of  converting  with  a  dead 
man.     Confidering  thefe  and  the  other  effects   of  fleep  upon  the 
mind,  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  it  mould  caufe  us  to  mif- 
take  our  own  ideas  for  real  things,  and  be  affected  with   thofe  in 
the  fame  manner  as  with  thefe.     But  the  moment  we  awake, 
and  recover  the  ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the 
dream  was  a  delufion,  and  that  the  objects  which  now  folicit  our 
notice  are  real.     To  demand  a  reafon  for  the  implicit  confidence 
-we  repofe  in  our  waking  perceptions  ;    or  to  defire  us  to  prove, 
that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  our  waking  fenfes,  and  not  as 
they  appear  to  us  in  fleep,  is  as  unreafonable  as  to  demand  a  rea 
fon  for  our  belief  in  our  own  exiilence  :  in  both   cafes  our  belief 
is  neceffary  and  unavoidable,  the  refult  of  a  law  of  nature,  and 

what: 
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what  we  cannot  in  practice  contradict,  but  to  our  mame  and  per 
dition. 

Further:  If  DES  CARTES  thought  an  argument  neceflary  to 
convince  him,  that  his  perception  of  the  external  world  was  not 
imaginary,  but  real,  I  would  afk,  how  he  could  know  that  his 
argument  was  real,  and  not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know 
that  he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when  he  wrote  his  Principles 
of  Philofophy,  if  his  waking  thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all 
reafoning,  carry  along  with  them  undeniable  evidence  of  their 
reality  ?  /  am  awake,  is  a  principle  which  he  muft  have  taken 
for  granted,  even  before  he  could  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  thought  the  iirft  of  all  principles,  Cogito,  ergo  finn.  — 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  there  be  any  perfons  in  the  world 
who  never  dream  at  all  *,  (and  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are), 
and  whole  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  is  not  a 
whit  ftronger  than  that  of  thofe  whofe  deep  is  always  attended 
with  dreaming  ;  this  is  a  proof  from  experience,  that  the  delu- 
fions  of  fleep  do  not  in  the  lead  affect  our  conviction  of  the  au 
thenticity  of  the  perceptions  we  receive,  and  of  the  faculties  we 
exert,  when  awake. 

The  firft  part  of  DES  CARTES'  argument  for  the  exiftence  of 
bodies,  would  prove  the  reality  of  the  vifionary  ideas  we  per 
ceive  in  dreams  ;  for  they,  as  well  as  bodies,  prefent  themfclves 
to  us,  independent  on  our  will.  But  the  principal  part  of  his  ar- 


*  "  I  once  knew  a  man,"  fays  Mr  LOCKE,  "  who  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had 
"  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me,  that  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he 
"  had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  fix 
"  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  1  fuppofe  the  world  affords  more  fuch  inftan- 
"  ces."  EJfo)>  c«  Human  Undcrflanding,  book  2.  ch.  j. 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  never  dreams  at  all,  except  when  hjs 
health  is  difordered. 

gument 
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gument  is  founded  on  the  veracity  of  God,  which  he  had  before 
inferred  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  per 
fect,  independent,  and  necefTarily-exiftent  being  :  Our  fenfes  in 
form  us  of  the  exiileiice  of  body  ;  they  give  us  this  information 
in  confequence  of  a  law  eitablifhed  by  the  divine  will :  but  God 
is  no  deceiver  ;  .therefore  is  their  information  true.  I  have  for 
merly  given  my  opinion  of  this  argument,  and  mown  that  it  is 
a  fophifm,  as  the  author  flates  it.  We  muft  believe  our  faculties 
to  be  true,  before  we  can  be  convinced,  either  by  proof,  or  by 
intuitive  evidence.  If  we  refufe  to  believe  in  our  faculties,  till 
their  veracity  be  firft  afcertained  by  reafoning,  we  mall  never  be- 
lieve  in  them  at  all  *. 

MALEBRANCHE  f  fays,  that  men  are  more  certain  of  the  ex 
iftence  of  God,  than  of  the  exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that 
DES  CARTES  has  proved  the  exiftence  of  body,  by  the  ftrongefl 
arguments  that  reafon  alone  could  furnifh  ;  nay,  he  feems  to  ac 
knowledge  thofe  arguments  to  be  unexceptionable  J  :  yet  he  does 

*  See  the  preceding  fection. 

t  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  torn.  3.  p.  30.     A  Paris,  chez  Pralard,   1679. 

t  Mais  quoique  M,  DES  CARTES  ait  donne  les  preuves  les  plus  fortes  que  la  rai- 
fon  toute  feule  puhTe  fournir  pour  1'  exiftence  des  corps;  quoiqu' il  foit  evident, 
que  Dieu  n'eft  point  trompeur,  et  qu'on  puiffe  dire  qu'il  nous  tromperoit  effeftive- 
ment,  fi  nous  nous  trompions  nous-mcmes  en  faifant  1'ufage  que  nous  devons  faire 
de  notre  efprit,  et  des  aurres  facultez  clont  il  eft  1'auteur  ;  cependant  on  peut  dire 
que  1'exiftence  de  la  mature  n'eft  point  encore  parfaitement  demontree.  Car,  en- 
fin,  en  matiere  de  philofophie,  nous  ne  devons  croire  quoique  ce  foit,  que  lorfque 
r evidence  nous  y  oblige.  Nous  dcvons  faire  ufage  de  notre  liberte'autant  que  nous 

le  pouvons.  Pour  etre  plainement  convaincus  qu'il  y  a  des  corps,  il  faut  qu'on 

nous  demontre,  non  feulement  qu'il  y  a  un  Dieu,  et  que  Dieu  n'eft  point  trom 
peur,  mais  encore  que  Dieu  nous  a  aflure  qu'il  en  a  eftecttvemeat  cree  :  ce  que  je 
ne  trouve  point  prouve  dans  les  ouvrages  de  M,  DES  CARTES. 

Tom.  3.  p.  37.38.39. 


not 
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not  admit,  that  they  amount  to  a  full  demonftration  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  matter.  In  philofophy,  fays  he,  we  ought  to  maintain 
our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  believe  nothing  but  what 
evidence  compels  us  to  believe.  To  be  fully  convinced  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  bodies,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  have  it  demonftrated  to 
us,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  no  deceiver,  but 
alib  that  God  hath  afTured  us,  that  he  has  adhially  created  fuch 
bodies  ;  and  this,  fays  he,  I  do  not  find  proved  in  the  works  of 
M.  Dfes  CARTES. 

There  are,  according  to  MALEBRANCHE,  but  two  ways  in 
which  God  fpeaks  to  the  mind,  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  be 
lieve  ;  to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith.  The  &hh  ob- 
"  Hges  us  to  believe  that  bodies  exift  ;  but  as  to  the  evidence  of 
"  this  truth,  it  certainly  is  not  complete  :  and  it  is  alfo  certain, 
"  that  we  are  not  invincibly  determined  to  believe,  that  any 
"  thing  exifts,  but  God,  and  our  own  mind.  It  is  true,  that 
"  we  have  an  extreme  propenfity  to  believe,  that  we  are  fur- 
"  rounded  with  corporeal  beings  ;  fo  far  I  agree  with  M.  DES 
lt  CARTES:  but  this  propenfity,  natural  as  it  is,  doth  not  force 
"  our  belief  by  evidence ;  it  only  inclines  us  to  believe  by  im- 
ct  prcflion.  Now  we  ought  not  to  be  determined,  in  our  free 
judgements,  by  any  thing  but  light  and  evidence  ;  if  we  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  guided  by  the  fenfible  impremon,  we  mall  be 

almoft  always  miftaken  *." Our  author  then  propofes,  in 

brief, 


*  DJeu  ne  park  a  1'tfprit,  et  ne  1'oblige  a  croire  qu'en  deux  manieres ;  par  Tevi- 
dence,  et  par  la  foi.  Je  demeure  d'accord,  que  la  foi  oblige  a  croire  qu'il  y  a  des 
torps :  mais  pour  1'evidence,  il  eft  certain,  qu'elle  n'eft  point  entiere,  et  que  nous 
ne  fommes  point  invinciblement  portez  a  croire  qu'il  y  ait  quelqu'  autr§  chofe  que 
Dieu  et  notre  efprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous  avons  un  penchant  extreme  a  croire 
au'il  y  a  des  corps  qui  nous  environnent.  Je  1'accorde  a  M.  DES  CARTES  :  mais 
ce  penchant,  tout  naturel  qu'il  eft,  ne  ncus  y  force  point  par  evidence  ;  il  nous  y 

incline 


•  «. 
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brief,  the  fubflance  of  that  argument  againfl  the  exitlence  of 
body,  which  BERKELEY  afterwards  took  fuch  pains  to  illuflrate; 
and  difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  that,  as  a  point  of  philofophy, 
the  exiflence  of  matter  is  but  a  probability,  to  which  we  have 
it  in  our  power  either  to  afTent,  or  not  to  afTent,  as  we  pleafe. 
In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  faith,  and  not  by  evidence,  that  we  be 
come  certain  of  this  truth. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  analyfing  the  paflage  above  quo 
ted,  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  {how,  that  'the  doctrine  (fuch 
as  it  is)  which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not  reconcileable  with 
other  parts  of  his  fyflem.  But  I  only  mean  to  obferve,  that 
what  is  here  afTerted,  of  our  belief  in  the  exiftence  of  body  being 
not  necefTary,  but  fuch  as  we  may  with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is  con 
trary  to  my  experience.  That  my  body,  and  this  pen  and  paper, 
and  the  other  corporeal  objects  around  me,  do  really  exifl,  is  to 
me  as  evident,  as  that  my  foul  exifls  ;  it  is  indeed  fo  evident, 
that  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  fo ;  and  though  my  life  depended 
upon  the  confequence,  I  could  not  bring  myfelf  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  it,  even  for  a  fingle  moment. 

I  muft  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exiflence  of  matter  can  no 
more  be  difproved  by  argument,  than  the  exiflence  of  myfelf,  or 
than  the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  axiom  in  geometry.  To  argue 
againfl  it,  is  to  fet  reafon  in  oppofition  to  common  fenfe  ;  which 


incline  fculcment  par  impreflion.  Or  nous  ne  devons  furvre  dans  nos  jugemens  libres 
que  la  lumiere  et  1'evidence  ;  et  fi  nous  nous  laiffons  conduire  a  I'impreffion  fenfibie, 
nous  nous  tromperons  prefque  toujours.  Tom.  3.  />.  39.  —  La  foi  I  tranflate  The 
faith,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  the  author  to  mean  the  Cbriftian  or  Catholic  faith.  If  we 
take  it  to  denote  faith  or  belief  in  general,  I  know  not  how  we  .ihall  make  any 
fenfc  of  the  paffage. 


IS 
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is   indirectly  to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all  juft  reafoning,  and 
to   call  in  queftion  the   diftinclion  between   truth   and   falfehood. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  a  great  philofopher   has   actually   de- 
monftrated,  that  matter  does  not   exift.     Demonftratecl  !   truly    this 
is   a   piece  of  ftrange   information.     At   this  rate,  any  falfehood 
may  be  proved  to  be   true,  and  any  truth  to  be  falfe.     For  it  is 
impoiTible,  that  any   truth   mould   be   more  evident  to   me  than 
this,  that  matter  docs  exift.    Let  us  fee,  however,  what  BERKELEY 
lias  to  fay  in  behalf  of  this  extraordinary  doctrine.     It  is  natural 
for  dcmonflration,  and  for  all   found  reafoning,  to   produce  con 
viction,  or  at  lead  fome  degree  of  aflent,  in  the  perfon  who  attends 
to  it,  and  underftands  it.    I  read  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,. 
together  with  The  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.     The  ar 
guments,  I  confefs,  are  fubtle,  and  well  adapted  to  the   purpofe 
of  puzzling  and  confounding.     Perhaps   I  will  not  undertake  to 
confute  them.     Perhaps  I  am  bufy,  or  indolent,  or  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  this   philofophy,  or   little  verfecl   in   your 
metaphyfical  logic.     But  am  I   convinced,  from   this   pretended 
demonflration,  that  matter  has  no  exiftence  but  as  an  idea  in  the 
mind  ?    Not  in  the  leaft  ;  my  belief  now  is  precifely  the   fame  as 
before. -Is  it  unphilofophical,  not  to  be  convinced  by  argu 
ments  which  I  am  not  able  to  confute  ?    Perhaps   it   may,  but  I 
cannot  help  it :   you  may,  if  you   pleafe,  ftrike  me  off  the  lift  of 
philofophers,  as   a   nonconformift  ;    you  may   call   me   unpliant, 
unreafonable,   unfafhionable,    and   a   man   with   whom  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  argue  :    but  till  the  frame  of  my   nature   be  un 
hinged,  and  a  new  fet  of  faculties  given  me,  I   cannot  believe 
this  ftrange  doctrine,  becaufe  it  is  perfectly   incredible.     But  if  I 
were  permitted  to   propofe  one  clownifh  queftion,  I  would   fain 
afk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my   continuing   in  my   old  opinion,, 
and  believing,  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  that  I  am  not  the  only 
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created  being  in  the  univerfe,  but  that  there  are  many  others, 
whofe  exiflence  is  as  independent  on  me,  as  mine  is  on  them  ? 
Where  is  the  harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  I  were  to  fall  down 
yonder  precipice,  and  break  my  neck,  I  fhould  be  no  more  a 
man  of  this  world  ?  My  neck,  Sir,  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but 
to  me  it  is  a  reality,  and  an  important  one  too.  Where  is  the 
harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  in  this  fevere  weather,  I  were  to 
neglect  to  throw  (what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a  coat  over  the  ideas 
of  my  fhoulders,  the  idea  of  cold  would  produce  the  idea  of  fuch 
pain  and  diforder  as  might  pombly  terminate  in  my  real  death  ? 
What  great  offence  fhall  I  commit  againft  God  or  man,  church 
or  (late,  philofophy  or  common  fenfe,  if  I  continue  to  believe, 
that  material  food  will  nourifh  me,  though  the  idea  of  it  will 
not ;  that  the  real  fun  will  warm  and  enlighten  me,  though  the 
livelieft  idea  of  him  will  do  neither ;  and  that,  if  I  would  obtain 
true  peace  of  mind  and  felf- approbation,  I  mud  not  only  form  i- 
deas  of  compaffion,  juftice,  and  generofity,  but  alfo  really  exert 
thofe  virtues  in  external  performance  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all 
this  ?  —  O  !  no  harm  at  all,  Sir; — but-— the  truth, — the  truth, 
—  will  you  flint  your  eyes  againft  the  truth  ?  —  No  honeft  man 
ever  will :  convince  me  that  your  doctrine  is  true,  and  I  will  in- 
ftantly  embrace  it.  —  Have  I  not  convinced  thee,  thou  obflinate, 

tinaccountable,  inexorable ?    Anfwer  my  arguments,  if  thou 

canft. —  Alas,  Sir,  you  have  given  me  arguments  in  abundance, 
but  you  have  not  given  me  conviction ;  and  if  your  arguments 
produce  no  conviction,  they  are  worth  nothing  to  me.  They 
are  like  counterfeit  bank-bills ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  dexteroufly 
forged,  that  neither  your  eye  nor  mine  can  detect  them  ;  ^et  a 
thoufand  of  them  would  go  for  nothing  at  the  bank  ;  and  even 
the  paper- maker  would  allow  me  more  handfomely  for  old  rags. 
You  need  not  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to 
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be  convinced  :  I  ought  to  be  convinced  only  when  I  feel  con 
viction  ;  when  I  feel  no  conviction  I  ought  not  to  be  convinced. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  doctrines  and   reafonings,  that 

their  extreme  abfurdity  prevents  their  admitting  a  rational  con 
futation.  What  !  am  I  to  believe  fuch  a  doctrine  ?  am  1  to  be 
convinced  by  fuch  reafoning  ?  Now,  I  never  heard  of  any  doc 
trine  more  fcandalouily  abfurd,  than  this  of  the  nan- exigence  of 
matter.  There  is  not  a  fiction  in  the  Pcrfian  talcs  that  I  could  not 
as  eafily  believe  ;  the  filliefl  conceit  of  the  mod  contemptible  fu- 
periVition  that  ever  difgraced  human  nature,  is  not  more  fhock- 
ing  to  common  fenfe,  nor  more  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
human  belief.  And  mud  I  admit  this  jargon  for  truth,  becaufe 
I  cannot  confute  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  is  a  more  fubtle 
difputant  than  I  ?  Does  philofophy  require  this  of  me  ?  Then  it 
mufl  fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as  variable  as  the  fancies,  the  charac 
ters,  and  the  intellectual  abilities  of  men,  and  that  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  in  nature  as  common  fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I  mail  perhaps  be  told,  is  but  cavil  and  decla 
mation.  What  if,  after  all,  this  very  doctrine  be  believed,  and 
,the  fophiftry  (as  you  call  it)  of  BERKELEY  be  admitted  as  found 
reafoning,  and  legitimate  proof?  What  then  becomes  of  your 
common  fenfe,  and  your  inflinctive  convictions?  —  What  then, 
do  you  aik  ?  Then  indeed  I  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be  very  ex- 
trarordinary  ;  and  I  cannot  help  being  in  fome  pain  about  the 
confequences,  which  muft  be  important  and  fatal.  If  a  man, 
out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  defire  of  being  in  the  fafhion,  or  in  or 
der  to  pafs  for  wonderfully  wife,  fliall  fay,  that  BERKELEY'S 
doctrine  is  true,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  belief  is  precifely 
the  fame  with  mine,  it  is  well ;  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  hypocrify,  which  will  no  doubt  contribute  mightily  to  his 
improvement  in  candour,  happinefs,  and  wifdom.  If  a  man  pro- 
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fefTmg  this  doctrine,  act  like  other  men  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
life,  I  will  not  believe  his  profeilion  to  be  fincere.  For  this  doc 
trine,  by  removing  body  out  of  the  univerfe,  makes  a  total 
change  in  the  circum fiances  of  men  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  not 
•merely  verbal,  mud  produce  a  total  change  in  their  conduct. 
When  a  man  is  only  turned  out  of  his  houfe,  or  ftripped  of  his 
cloaths,  or  robbed  ,of  his  money,  he  mud  change  his  behaviour, 
and  act  differently  from  other  men,  who  enjoy  thofe  advantages. 
Perfuade  a  man  that  he  is  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond,  and  you 
{hall  inftantly  fee  him  change  his  manners.  If  your  arguments 
againfl  the  exiftence  of  matter  have  ever  carried  conviction  along 
with  them,  they  mufl  at  the  fame  time  have  produced  a  much 
more  extraordinary  change  of  conduct ;  but  if  they  have  produ 
ced  no  change  of  conduct,  I  infifl  on  it,  they  have  never  carried 
conviction  along  with  them*  whatever  vehemence  of  proteftation 
men  may  have  ufed  in  avowing  fuch  conviction.  If  you  fay,« 
that  though  a  man's  under ftand ing  be  convinced,  there  are  cer 
tain  inftincts  in  his  nature  that  will  not  permit  him  to  alter  his 
conduct ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  reft  of  the  world  would  account  him 
a  mad-man;  by  the  firft  apology,  you  allow  the  belief  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  body  to  be  inconfiflent  with  the  laws  of  nature; 
by  the  fecond,  to-  be  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe. 

But  if  a  man  be  convinced,  that  matter  has  no  exiftence,  and 
believe  this  (Irange  tenet  as  fleadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft, 
as  I  believe  the  contrary;  he  will,  I  am  afraid,  have  but  little 
Teafon  to -applaud  himfelf  on  this  new  acquifltion  in  fcience  ;  he 
will  foon  find,  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  reafoned,  and" 
believed,  and  acted,  like  the  reft  of  the  world.  If  he  fall  down 
a  precipice,  or  be  trampled  under  foot  by  horfes,  it  will  avail 
him  little,  that  he  once  had  the  honour  to  be  a  difciple  of 
BERKELEY,  and  to  beliove  that  thofe  dangerous  objects  are  no- 
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thing  but  ideas  in  the  mind.  And  yet,  if  fuch  a  man  be  feen 
to  avoid  a  precipice,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  coach  and 
fix  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  he  acts  as  inconfiftently  with  his  belief, 
as  if  he  ran  away  from  the  picture  of  an  angry  man,  even  while 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  picture.  Suppofitig  his  life  preferved  by 
the  care  of  friends,  or  by  the  drength  of  natural  indincl:  urging 
him  to  act  contrary  to  his  belief;  yet  will  this  belief  cofl  him 
dear.  For  if  the  plained  evidence,  and  fulled  conviction,  be 
certainly  fallacious,  I  beg  to  be  informed,  what  kind  of  evi 
dence,  and  what  degree  of  conviction,  may  reafonabfy  be  de 
pended  on.  If  nature  be  a  juggler  by  trade,  is  it  for  us,  poor 
purblind  reptiles,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  myderies  of  her  art, 
and  take  upon  us  to  decide.,  when  it  is  (he  prefents  a  true,  and 
when  a  falfe  appearance  !  I  will  not  fay,  however,  that  this  man 
runs  a  greater  riik  of  univerfal  fcepticifm,  than  of  univerfal 
credulity.  Either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  mufl  be  his 
portion  ;  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  fufficient  to 
nnbitter  my  whole  life,  and  to  difqualify  me  for  every  duty  of  a 
rational  creature.  He  who  can  believe  againft  common  fenfe, 
and  againft  the  cleared  evidence,  and  againft  the  fulled  convic 
tion,  in  any  one  cafe,  may  do  the  fame  in  any  other  ;  confe- 
quently  he  may  become  the  dupe  of  every  wrangler  who  is  more 
acute  than  he  ;  and  then,  if  lie  is  not  entirely  fecluded  from 
mankind,  his  liberty,  and  happinefs,  are  gone  for  ever.  Indeed 
a  chearful  temper,  ftrong  habits  of  virtue,  and  the  company  of 
the  wife  and  good,  may  dill  fave  him  from  perdition,  if  he  have 
no  temptations  nor  difficulties  to  encounter.  But  it  is  the  end  of 
every  ufefnl  art,  to  teach  us  to  funnount  difficulties,  not  to  dif 
qualify  us  for  attempting  them.  Men  have  been  known  to  live 
many  years  in  a  warm  chamber,  after  they  were  become  too  de 
licate  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  but  who  will  fay,  that  fuch  a  habit 
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of  body  is   defireable  ?   what   phyfician  will  recommend   to  the 
healthy  fuch;a.  regimen  as  would  produce  it  ? 

But,  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofe,  what  I  maintain  to  be  im- 
poffible,  that  mankind  in  general,  or  even  one  rational  being, 
could,  by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced,  that  this  abfurd 
doctrine  is  true  ;  —  what  if  all  men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived 
of  their  underftanding  by  almighty  power,  and  made  to  believe,., 
that  matter  has  on  exiftence  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other 
earthly  things  remaining  as  they  are  ?  —  Doubtlefs  this  cata- 
Itrophe  would,  according  to  our  metaphysicians,  throw  a  won 
derful  light  on  all  the  parts  of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not  even  to 
guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  quality,  of  aftoniihing  difco^ 
veries  that  would  then  ftart  forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that,  in  lefs  than  a  month  after,  there  could  not,  with 
out  another  miracle,  be  one  human  creature  alive  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  *. 

BERKELEY  forefaw,  and  has  done  what  he  could  to  obviate, 
fome  of  thefe  objections.  There  are  two  points  which  he  has  ta 
ken  great  pains  to  prove.  The  firft  is,  That  his  fyftem  differs 
not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  the  fecond,  That  our 
condudl  cannot  be  in  the  leaft  affected  by  our  difbelief  of  the  ex 
iftence  of  a  material  world. 

r.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  certainly  falfe.  Mr  HUME  himfelf 
feems  willing  to  give  it  up.  I  have  known  many  who  could  not 
anfwer  BERKELEY'S  arguments  j  I  never  knew  one  who  believed 


*  This,  I  think,  muft  follow,  if  we  allow  that  our  External  fenfes  are  neceflary 
to  our  prefervation.  And  I  do  not  fee  how  that  can  be  denied.  A  blind  or  deaf 
man  may  live  not  uncomfortably  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  fee  or  hear  :  but  if 
all  mankind  were  blind  and  deaf,  or  deprived  of  their  reafon  fo  as  to  disbelieve 
their  eyes  and  ears,  and  other  percipient  faculties,  I  know  not  how  human  life 
could  be  preferved  without  a  miracle.. 
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his  doctrine.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  fome  who  were  unacquaint 
ed  with  philofophy,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have 
any  bias  in  favour  of  either  fyftem  ;  they  all  treated  it  as  moft  con 
temptible  jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  did  or 
could  believe.  I  have  carefully  attended  to  the  effects  produced 
by  it  upon  my  own  mind  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  at  this  moment, 
as  when  I  firft  heard  it,  incredible  and  incomprehenfible.  I  fay 
incomprehenfible  :  for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and  over,  I 
have  got  a  let  of  phrafes  and  arguments  by  heart,  which  would 
enable  me,  if  I  were  fo  difpofed,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write, 
'  about  it  and  about  it  ;"  yet,  when  I  lay  fyftems  and  fyllo- 
gifhib  afide,  when  I  enter  on  any  part  of  the  bufineis  of  life,  or 
when  I  refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiafTed  decifion  of  my  own 
mind,  I  plainly  fee,  that  I  had  no  diftinct  meaning  to  my  words 
•when  I  faid,  that  the  material  world  has  no  exiftence  but  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a  word,  if  this  author  had  aflerted, 
that  I  and  all  mankind  acknowledge  and  believe  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainment  to  be  a  true  hiftory,  I  could  not  have  had 
any  better  reafon  for  contradicting  that  affertion,  than  I  have  for 
contradicting  this,  "That  BERKELEY'S  principles  in  regard  to 
44  the  exiftence  of  matter,  differ  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
1  of  mankind." 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues,  ' 4  That  nothing  gives 
"  us  an  intereft  in  the  material  world,  except  .the  feelings  plea- 
44  fant  or  painful  which  accompany  our  perceptions  ;  that  thefe 
"  perceptions  are  the  fame,  whether  we  believe  the  material 
"  world  to  exift  or  not  to  exift  ;  confequently,  that  our  pleafant 
44  or  painful  feelings  are  ajfo  the  fame  ;  and  therefore,  that  our 
44  conduct,  which  depends  on  our  feelings  and  perceptions,  muft 
44  be  the  fame,  whether  we  believe  or  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of 

matter." 

•But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of  our  nature  we  are  un- 
i  avoidably 
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avoidably  determined  to  believe  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  act  up 
on  this  belief,   (and  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  certain),  how  can 
it  be  imagined,  that  a  contrary  belief  would  produce  no  altera 
tion  in  our  conduct  and  fentiments  ?     Surely  the  laws   of  nature 
are  not  Cuch  trifles,  as  that  it  mould  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indif 
ference,  whether  we  act  and  think  agreeably  to  them  or  not  ?     I 
believe  that  matter  exifts  ; — I   muft  believe  that  matter  exifis  ; 
— -I  muft  continually  ad  upon  this  belief;   fuch  is  the  law  of  my 
conftitution.     Suppofe  my  conftitution   changed  in   this   refpect, 
all  other  things  remaining  as  they  are  ;  —  would   there   then    be 
no  change  in  my  fentiments  and   conduct  ?     If  there  would  not, 
then  is  this  law  of  nature,  in  the  fi-rft  place,  ufelefs,  becaufe  men 
could  do  as  well  without  it ;    fecondly,    inconvenient,  becaufe  its 
end  is  to  keep  us   ignorant  of  the  truth  ;    and,  thirdly,  abfurd, 
becaufe  infufficient  for  anfwering  its  end,  the  Biihop   of  Cloyne, 
and  others,  having,  it  feems,  difcovered  the  truth  in  fpite  of  it. 
Is  this  according  to  the  ufual  economy  of  Nature  ?     Does  this  'lan 
guage  become  her  fervants  aad  interpreters  ?     Is  it  pomble  to  de- 
vife  any  fentiments  or  maxims  more  fubverfive  of  truth,  and  more 
repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy  ? 

Further  :  All  external  objects  have  fome  qualities  in  common  ; 
but  between  an  external  object  and  an  idea,  or  thought  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  pombly  be,  any  refemblance. 
A  grain  of  fand,  and  the  globe  of  the  earth  ;  a  burning  coal,  and 
a  lump  of  ice  ;  a  drop  of  ink,  and  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  re- 
femble  each  other,  in  being  extended,  folid,  figured,  coloured, 
and  divmbk  ;  but  a  thought  or  idea  has  no  extenfion,  folidity, 
figure,  colour,  nor  diviiibility  :  fo  that  no  two  external  objects 
can  be  -fo  unlike,  as  an  external  object  and  (what  philofophers 
call)  the  idea  of  it.  Now  we  are  taught  by  BERKELEY,  that  ex-- 
ternal  objects  (that  is,  the  things  we  take  for  external  objects) 
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are  nothing  but  ideas   in  our  minds  ;    in  other  words,  that  they 
are  in  every  refped  different  from  what  they  appear  to   be.     This 
candle,  it  feems,  hath  not  one  of  thofe  qualities  it  appears  to  have : 
it  js  not  white,   nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divifible,    nor  ex 
tended  ;  for  to  an  idea  of  the   mind,    not  one   of  thefe'  qualities 
can  poffibly  belong.     How  then  mall  I  know   what  it   really   is  ? 
From  what  it  feems  to  be,  I  can  conclude  nothing  ;  no  more  than, 
a  blind  man,  by  handling  a  bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge   of  the 
colour  of  fnow,  or  the   vifible  appearance   of  the   ftarry  heavens, 
the  candle  may  bean  Egyptian   pyramid,    the   King  of  Pruffia, 
a  mad  dog,  or  nothing  at  all  :   it  may  be  the  iiland  of  Madagaf- 
car,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one  of  the  Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
or  can  ever  know,   to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow  me  to  judge 
of  its  nature  from  its  appearance;  which,  however,  I  cannot  rea- 
fonably  do,  if  its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refped  fo 
different  and  unlike  as  not  to  have  one  fingle  quality  in  common. 
I  muft  therefore  believe  it  to  be,  what  it  appears  to  be,  a  real, 
corporeal,  external  object,  and  fo  reject  BERKELEY'S  fyftem ;  or 
I  never  can,  with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  believe  any  thing  what- 
foever  concerning  it.  -  -  Will  it  yet  be  fliid,  that  the  belief  of  this 
fyftem  cannot  in  the  lead  affed   our  fentiments  and  condud  ? 
With  equal   truth  may  it   be   faid,  that   Newton's   condud   and 
fentiments  would  not  have  been  in  the  leaft  affeded  by  his  being 
metainorphofed  into  an  idiot,   or  a  pillar  of  fait. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diffatisfied  with  this  reafoning, 
on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  external  objett  and  idea ; 
which,  however,  the  affertors  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter 
have  not  as  yet  fully  explained.  Others  may  think  that  I  muft 
have  mifunderftood  the  author  ;  for  that  he  was  too  acute  a  lo 
gician  to  leave  his  fyftem  expofed  to  objedions  fo  decifive,  and 
fo  obvious.  To  gratify  fuch  readers,  I  will  not  infift  on  thefe 

objections. 
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objections.  That  I  may  have  mifunderftood  the  author's  doc 
trine,  is  not  only  poflible,  but  highly  probable  ;  nay,  I  have 
r^afon  to  think,  that  it  was  not  perfectly  underftood  even  by 
himfelf.  For  did  not  BERKELEY  write  his  Principles  of  human 
Knowledge,  with  this  exprefs  view,  (which  does  him  great  ho 
nour),  to  banifh  fcepticifm  both  from  fcience  and  from  religion  ? 
Was  he  not  fanguine  in  the  hope  of  fuccefs  ?  And  has  not  the 
event  proved,  that  he  was  egregioufly  miftaken  ?  For  is  it  not 
evident,  from  the  ufe  to  which  other  authors  have  applied  it, 
that  his  fyftem  leads  to  Atheifm  and  univerfal  fcepticifm  ?  And 
if  a  machine  difappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as  to  produce  effects 
contrary  to  thofe  he  wiflied,  intended,  and  expected ;  may  we 
not,  without  breach  of  charity,  conclude,  that  he  did  not  per 
fectly  underftand  his  plan  ?  At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  this 
fact,  that  our  author  did  not  forefee  all  the  objections  to  which 
his  theory  is  liable.  He  did  not  forefee,  that  it  might  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  fceptical  fyftem :  if  he  had,  we  know  he 
would  have  renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objection,  therefore,  (in  which  I  think  I  cannot  be 
miftaken),  will  fully  anfwer  my  prefent  purpofe :  Our  author's 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  common  belief^  and  leads  to  univerfal 
fcepticifm.  Suppofe  it,  then,  univerfally  and  ferioufly  adopted ; 
fuppofe  all  men  diverted  of  all  belief,  and  confecjuently  of  all 
principle  :  would  not  the  difTolution  of  fociety,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  mankind,  necefTarily  enfue  ? 

Still  I  lhall  be  told,  that  BERKELEY  was  a  good  man,  and  that 
his  principles  did  him  no  hurt.  I  allow  it  ;  he  was  indeed  a 
moft  excellent  perfbn  ;  none  can  revere  his  memory  more  than  I. 
But  does  it  appear,  that  he  ever  acted  according  to  his  principles, 
or  that  he  thoroughly  underftood  them  ?  Does  it  appear,  that, 
if  lie  had  put  them  in  practice,  no  hurt  would  have  enfued  to 

A  a  2  hiinfelf 
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• 
himfelf  *,  or  to  fociety  ?     Does  it  appear,   that  he  was  a   fceptic, 

or  a  friend  to  fcepticifm  ?  Does  it  appear,  that  men  may  adopt 
his  principles  without  danger  of  becoming  fceptks  ?  The  con 
trary  of  all  this  appears  with  uncontrovertible  evidence. 

Surely  pride  xvas  not  made  for  man.  The  mofl  exalted  genius 
mjiy  find  in  himfcif  many  affecting  memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  fuch  as  often  render  him  an.  object  of  companion  to  tliofe 
v/ho  in  virtue  and  underilanding  are  far  inferior.  I  pity  BERKK- 
LEY'S  weaknefs  in  patroniling  an  abfurd  and  dangerous  theory;. 
I  doubt  not  but  it  may  have  overcail  many  of  his  days  with  a 
gloom,  which  neither  the  approbation  of  his  coiifcience,  nor  the- 
natural  ferenity  of  his  temper,  could  entirely  diilipate.  And 
though  I  were  to  believe,  that  he  was  intoxicated  with  this  theo 
ry,  and  rejoiced  in  it ;  yet  1U11  I  ihould  pity  the  intoxication  as  a 
weaknefs  :  for  candour  will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a  harfher 
name  ;  as  I  fee  in  his  other  writings,  and  know  by  the  teitimo- 
ny  of  his  contemporaries,  particularly  Pope  and  Swift,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human  nature. 

We  mud  not  fuppofe  a  falfe  doctrine  harmlefs,  merely  becaufe 
it  has  not  been  able  to  corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man.  Nor, 
bccaufe  a  few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to  render  fcience  con- 


•  Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  a  man  may  difbelieve  his  fenfes  without  danger 
of  inconvenience.  Pyrrho  (as  we  read  in  Diogenes  Laertius)  profefTed  to  difbe 
lieve  his  fenfts,  and  to  be  in  no  apprehenfion  from  any  of  the  objects  that  affect 
ed  them.  The  appearance  of  a  precipice  or  wild  be.ift  was  nothing  to  Pyrrho  ; 
at  leaft  he  faid  fo  :  he  would  not  avoid  them  \  he  knew  they  were  nothing  at  all, 
or  at  leaft  that  they  were  not  what  they  feemed  to  be.  Suppofe  him  to  have  been 
in  earned ;  and  fuppofe  his  keepers  to  have  in  earneft  adopted  the  fame  prin 
ciples  :  would  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been  in  as  great  danger,  as  the  limbs 
and  life  of  a  blind  and  deaf  man  wandering  by  himfelf  in  a  folitary  place,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back  ?  I  would  as  foon  fay,  that  our  fenfes  are  ufelefs  fa 
culties,  as  that  we  might  diibtlieve  them  without  danger  of  inconvenience. 

temptible. 
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temptible,  nor  power  to  overturn  fociety,  mufh  we  fuppofe,  that 
therefore  fcepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or  mankind. 
The  effects  of  a  general  fcepticifm  would  be  dreadful  and  fatal; 
We  mud  therefore,  notwithstanding  our  reverence  for  the  charac 
ter  of  BERKELEY,  be  permitted  to  affirm,  what  we  have  fuiii- 
eiently  proved,  that  his  doctrine  is  fubveriive  of  man's  mod 
important  interefts,  as  a  moral,  intelligent,  and  percipient  be 
ing. 

After  all,  though  I  were  to  grant,  that  the  difbelief  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  matter  could  not  produce  any  confiderable  change  in. 
our  principles  of  action-  and  reafoning,  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  fequel  *,  that  the  point  I  have  chiefly  in  view  would  not  be 
much  affected  even  by  that  conceffion.  I  fay  not  this,  as  being 
diffident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
prefent  fubject.  Doctrines  which  I  do  not  believe,  I  will  never  rew 
commend  to  others.  I  am  abfolutely  certain,  that  to  me  the  be 
lief  of  BERKELEY'S  fyftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fa 
tal  confequences  ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  the 
reft  of  mankind,  I  cannot  doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  na 
ture  and  mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof  of  what  is  felf-evident, 
it  is  manly  and  meritorious  to  confute  the  objections  that  ibphi- 
ftry  may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refpect  to  the  fubject  in 
queftion,  has  been  done,  in  a  deciiive  and  maflerly  manner,  by 
the  learned  and  fagacious  Dr  Reid  ^  ;  who  proves,  that  the  rea- 
ibnings  of  BERKELEY,  and  others,  concerning  primary  and  fe* 
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condary  qualities  *,  o\ve  all  their  flrength  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words.  I  have  proved,  that,  though  this  fundamental  error  had 
never  been  detected,  the  philofophy  of  BERKELEY  is  in  its  own 
nature  abfurd,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  original  principles  of  com 
mon  fenfe  controvertible  and  fallacious  :  a  fuppofition  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy  ;  and  which  leads  to  univerfal 
credulity,  or  univerfal  fcepticifm ;  and,  confequently,  to  the 
fubverfion  of  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 

It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the   next  inftance,  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  on  what  has  been  faid. 

1.  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  doctrine  advanced   by  foine 
philofophers,  in  direct  contradiction   to   the  general  belief  of  all 
men  in  all  ages. 

2.  The   reafoning   by  which   it  is   fupported,  though  long  ac 
counted  unanfwerable,  did  never  produce   a   ferious   and   fheady 
conviction.     Common  fenfe  ftill  declared  the  doctrine  to  be  falfe  ; 
we  were  forry  to  find  the  powers  of  human  reafon  fo  limited,  as 
riot  to  afford  a  logical  confutation  of  it ;    we  were  convinced  it 


*  DCS  CARTES,  LOCKE,  and  BERKELEY,  fuppofc,  that  what  we  call  a  body 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  qualities  ;  and  thcfe  they  divide  into  primary  and  fe- 
fondary.  Of  the  former  kind  are  magnitude,  extenfion,  folidity,  &c.  which 
LOCKE  and  the  CARTESIANS  allow  to  belong  to  bodies  at  all  times,  whether  per 
ceived  or  not.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  heat  of  lire,  the  fmcll  and  tafle  of  a 
rofe,  &c.  and  thefe,  by  the  Time  authors,  and  by  BERKELEY,  arc  faid  to  exift, 
not  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  but  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them  :  an  error 
they  are  led  into  by  fuppofing,  .that  tl\e  words  heat,  tnjle,  fmell,  &c.  ilgnify  no 
thing  but  a  perception;  whereas  we  have  formerly  fhown,  that  they  alfo  fignify 
an  external  thing.  BERKELEY,  following  the  hints  which  he  found  in  DES  CAR 
TES,  MALEBRANCHE,  and  LOCKE,  has  applied  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  to 
prove,  that  primary,  as  well  as  fecondary  qualities,  have  no  external  cxiftcnce  ; 
and  confequently,  that  body  (which  confifts  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  qualities,  and 
nothing  elfe)  exifts  only  as  an  idea  in  die  mind  that  perceives  it,  and  exifls  no  long 
er  than  while  it  is  perceived. 

merited 
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merited  confutation,  and  flattered  ourfelves,  that  one  time  or  o- 

ther  it  would  be  confuted. 

3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this  doctrine  would  be  attend 
ed   with  fatal   confequences   to  fcience,    and  to  human  nature; 
for  this  is  a  doctrine  according  to  which  a  man  could  not  act 
nor  reafon  in  the  common  affairs   of  life,  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  infanity  or  folly,  and  involving  himfelf  in  diftrefs   and 
perdition. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  bad  tendency  of 
this  doctrine,  applies  himfelf  to  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded  ;    dif  covers  them   to  be   erroneous  ;    and  proves,  to 
the  full  conviction  of  competent  judges,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  it  is  all  a  myftery  of  falfehood,  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  ambi 
guous  words,  and  from   the  gratuitous   admiflion   of  principles 
which  never  could  have  been  admitted  if  they  had  been  thorough 
ly  underftood, 


SECT. 
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Of  Liberty  and  Neceffity. 


HP  HE  fecond  inilance  to  which  I  purpofe  to  apply  the  principles 
of  this  difcourfe,  by  mowing  the  danger  of  carrying  any  in- 
vefligation  beyond  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  is  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  quefhion  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity ;  a 
queflion  on  which  many  things  have  been  faid,  and  fome  things, 
I  prefume,  to  little  purpofe.  To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of 
this  controverfy,  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  defign  ;  and  I  would 
not  wifh  to  add  to  a  difpute  already  too  bulky.  My  intention 


is, 
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is,  to  treat  the  doetrinc  of  neceflity  as  I  treated  that  of  the  iion- 
cxiilcncc  of  matter  ;  by  enquiring,  whether  the  one  be  not, 
as  well  as  the  other,  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  therefore 
abfurd. 

1.  That  certain  intentions  and   actions  are   in    thcmfelves,  and 
previous  to  all  confideration  of  their  confequences,  good,  laud 
able,  and  meritorious  ;   and  that  other  actions  and   intentions   arc 
bad,  blamcable,  and  worthy  of  punifhment,  —  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all  reafonabk  creatures  in  all  ages   and   nations. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  univcriklity  of  this   fenriment :    it   is 
as   natural   to   the  human  conflitution,  as   the   faculties  of  hear 
ing,  feeing,  and  memory;  it  is   as   clear,   unequivocal,  and   af 
fecting,  as  any  intimation  from  any  fenfe  external  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  ibme  things,  but  have   it   in  our  power 
to  do  others,  is  what   no   man   in  his  fcnfes  will  hcfitate   to   af 
firm.     I  can  take  up  my  itaff  from  the  ground,  but  I   cannot  lift 
a  done  of  a  thoufand  weight.     On  a  common,  I  may  walk  fouth- 
ward  or  northward,  caltvvard  or  wcftward  ;   but  I  cannot   afcend 
to   the   clouds,   nor  fink   downward   to   the   centre  of  the   earth. 
Jurt  now  I  have  power  to  think  of  an  abfeat  friend,  of  the   Peak 
of  TencrifTe,  of  a  paflage  in  Homer,  or  of  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
When  a  man  afks  me  a  queltion,  I  have  it   in  my  power   to   an- 
fvver  or  be  filent,   to   anfwer  foftly   or   roughly,  in   terms   of  re- 
fpcct  or   in   terms    of  contempt.      Frequent   temptations   to   vice 
fall  in  my  way ;  1  may  yield,  or  I   may  refill :    if  I   red  ft,  I   ap 
plaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am   confcious  it  was  in  my  power  to   do 
otherwife  ;  if  I  yield,  I   am  filled  with   manic   and   remorfe,  for 
having  neglected   to   do   what   I   might    have    done,   and   ought 
to  have  done.     My  liberty  in   thefc  inftances   I   cannot  prove   by 
argument ;    but  there  is  not  a  truth  in  geometry  of  which  I   am 
more  certain. 

Is  not  this  doctrine  fufficiently  obvious  r    Muft  I  quote  Epicte- 
i  tus, 
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tus,  or  any  other  ancient  author,  to  prove  that  men  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  in  former  times  ?  No  idea  occurs  more  frequently 
in  my  reading  and  converfation,  than  that  of  power  or  agency  ; 
and  I  think  I  underftand  my  own  meaning  as  well  when  I 
fpeak  of  it  as  when  I  fpeak  of  any  thing  elfe.  But  this  idea  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  under  the  examination  of  a  certain  author, 
who,  according  to  cuftom,  has  found  means  fo  to  darken  and  dif- 
figure  it,  that,  till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mifreprefentations,  we 
cannot  proceed  any  further  in  the  prefent  fubject.  And  we  are 
the  more  inclined  to  digrefs  on  this  occafion,  becaufe  he  has 
made  his  theory  of  power  the  ground  of  fome  Atheiftical  infe 
rences,  which  we  mould  not  fcruple  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn.  —  Perhaps  thefe  frequent  digreffions  are 
ofFenfive  to  the  reader  :  they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.  To  re 
move  rubbifh  is  neither  an  elegant  nor  a  pleafant  work,  but  it  is 
often  neceflary.  It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  in  the  philofophy  of 
human  nature.  The  road  to  moral  truth  has  been  left  in  fuch  a 
plight  by  fome  modern  projectors,  that  a  man  of  honefty  and 
plain  fenfe  muft  either,  with  great  labour  and  lofs  of  time,  delve 
his  way  through,  or  be  fwallowed  up  in  a  quagmire.  The  me- 
taphyfician  advances  more  eafily.  His  levity,  perhaps,  enables 
him,  like  Camilla  in  Virgil,  to  fkirn  along  the  furface  without 
finking  ;  or  perhaps,  the  extreme  fubtlety  of  his  genius  can,  like 
Satan  in  Paradife  Loft,  penetrate  this  chaos,  without  being  much 
incumbered  or  retarded  in  his  progrefs.  But  men  of  ordinary 
talents  have  not  thofe  advantages,  and  muft  therefore  be  allowed 
to  flounce  along,  though  with  no  very  graceful  motion,  the  beft 
way  they  can. 

All  ideas,  according  to  Mr  HUME'S  fundamental  hypothefis, 
are  derived  from  and  reprefent  impremons  :  But  we  have  never 
any  impreffiou  that  contains  any  power  or  efficacy  :  We  never, 

B  b  therefore, 
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therefore,  have  any  idea  of  power  *.     In  proof  of  the  minor  pro- 

pofidon  of  this   fyllogifm,  he  remarks,  That   "  when  we  think 

we  perceive  our  mind  acting  on  matter,  or  one  piece  of  mat- 

'  ter  acting  upon  another,  we  do  in  fact  perceive  only  two   ob- 

"  jects  or  events  contiguous  and  fucceilive,  the  fecond  of  which 

"  is  always  found  in  experience  to  follow  the  firft  ;  but  that  we 

:  never  perceive,  either  by  external   fenfe,  or  by   confcioiifnefs, 

1  that  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which  connects  the  one  event 

'  with  the  other.     By  obferving  that  the   two   events   do   always 

<l>  accompany  each  other,,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of  go- 

"  ing  readily  from  the  firft  to   the  fecond,  and  from  the  fecond 

c*  to  the  firft  ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  conceive  a  kind  of  necel- 

l(  fary  connection  between  therru     But  in  fact  there  is  neither  ne- 

"  cemty  nor  power  in  the  objects   we  confider,  but  only   in  the 

;  mind  that  confiders  them  ;   and  even  in  the  mind,  this   power 

"  of  neceility  is  nothing   but   a  determination  of  the   fancy,  ao 

"  quired  by  habit,  to  pafs  from  the  idea  of  an  object  to  that  of 

"  its  \ifual  attendant  -(-." So  that  what  we  call  the  efficacy  of 

a  caufe  to  produce  an  effect,  is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor  in  the 
effect,  but  only  in  the  imagination,  which  has  contracted  a  habit  of 
paffing  from  the  object  called  the  caufe,  to  the  object  called  the. 
effect,  and  thus  aflbciating  them  together.  Has  the  fire  a  power 
to  melt  lead  ?  No  ;  but  the  fancy  is  determined  by  habit  to  pafs 
from  the  idea  of  fire  to  that  of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our 
having  always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  fucceffive  ;  —  and 
this  is  the  whole  matter.  Have  I  a  power  to  move  my  arm  ? 
No  ;  the  volition  that  precedes  the  motion  of  my  arm  has  no 
connection  with  that  motion  ;  but  the  motion  having  been  always 
obierved  to  follow  the  volition,  comes  to  be  afTociated  with  it  in 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  282. 
\  Ibid.  p.  272.  —  300. 
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the  fancy ;  and  what  we  call  the  power,  or  necefTary  connection, 
has  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the  volition,  or  with  the  motion, 
but  is  merely  a  determination  of  my  fancy,  or  your  fancy,  or 
any  body's  fancy,  to  aflbciate  the  idea  or  impremon  of  my  voli 
tion  with  the  impreffion  or  idea  of  the  motion  of  my  arm.  —  I  am 
forry  I  cannot  exprefs  myfelf  more  clearly  ;  but  I  mould  not  do 
juftice  to  my  author,  if  I  did  not  imitate  his  language  on  the 
prefent  occafion :  plain  words  will  never  do,  when  one  has  an  un 
intelligible  doctrine  to  fupport. 

What  mall  we  fay  to  this  collection  of  ftrange  phrafes  ?  or 
what  name  mall  we  give  it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  mod  ingenious 
difcovery,  illuftrated  by  a  moft  ingenious  argument  ?  This 
would  be  complimenting  the  author  at  a  very  great  expence  ;  for 
this  would  imply,  not  only  that  he  is  the  wifeft  of  mortal  men, 
but  alfo  that  he  is  the  only  individual  of  that  fpecies  of  ani 
mals  who  is  not  a  fool.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  have  in  all 
ages  talked,  and  argued,  and  acted,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they 
had  a  very  diftinct  notion  of  power.  If  our  author  can  prove, 
that  they  had  no  fuch  notion,  he  can  alfo  prove,  that  all  hu 
man  difcourfe  is  nonfenfe,  all  human  actions  abfurclity,  and  all 
human  compositions  (his  own  not  excepted)  words  without  mean 
ing.  The  boldnefs  of  this  theory  will,  however,  pafs  with 
many,  for  a  proof  of  its  being  ingenious.  Be  it  fo,  Gentlemen, 
I  difpute  not  about  epithets  ;  if  you  will  have  it,  that  genius 
confifteth  in  the  art  of  putting  words  together  fo  as  to  form  ab- 
furd  proportions,  I  have  nothing  more  to  fay.  Others  will  ad 
mire  this  doctrine,  becaufe  the  words  by  which  the  author 
means  to  illuflrate  and  prove  it,  if  printed  on  a  good  paper  and 
with  an  elegant  type,  would  of  themfelves  make  a  pretty  fize- 
able  volume.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe  people  of  the  pleafure 
of  admiring  ;  otherwife  I  might  tell  them,  that  nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  this  method  of  compofition  ;  for  that  I  would  under- 

B  b  2  take, 
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take,  at  a  very  fhort  warning,  (if  it  could  be  done  innocently, 
and  without  prejudice  to  my  health),  to  write  as  many  pages, 
with  equal  appearance  of  rcafon  and  argument,  and  with  equal 
advantage  to  philofophy  and  mankind,  in  vindication  of  any  given 
abfurdhy  ;  provided  only,  that  (like  the  abfurdity  in  queilion). 
it  were  exprefled  in  words  of  which  one  at  lead  is  ambiguous. 

In  truth,  I  am  ib  little  difpofed  to  admire  this  extraordinary 
paradox,  that  nothing  could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  carneft,  if  I  had  not  found  him  drawing  inferences  from 
it  too  ferious  to  be  jefted  with  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  abfolute- 
ly  diflracled.  It  is  one  of  Mr  HUME'S  maxims,  '  That  we  cau 
"  never  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  any  object,  or  quality  of 
"  an  object,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea  *."  But, 
according  to  this  aftonifhing  theory  of  power,  and  caufation, 
"  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  a  being  endowed  with  any 
"  power,  MUCH  LESS  of  one  endowed  with  infinite  power  -(-." 
The  inference  is  but  too  glaring ;  and  though  our  author  does 
not  plainly  and  avowedly  exprefs  it,  he  once  and  again  puts  his 
reader  in  mind,  that  this  inference,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  is 
deducible  from  his  theory  J  :  — for  which,  no  doubt,  every  friend 
to  truth,  virtue,  and  human  nature,  is  infinitely  obliged  to 
him  ! 

But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppofition  to  my  theory  ?  You  affecl 
to  treat  it  with  a  contempt  which  hardly  becomes  you,  and 
which  my  philofophy  has  not  met  with  from  your  betters  !  pray 
let  us  hear  your  arguments.  —  And  do  you,  Sir,  really  think  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  prove  by  argument,  that  I,  and  all  other 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
f  Ibid.  p.  432. 

t  Ibid.  p.  284.  291.  &c. 

men. 
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men,  have  a  notion  of  power  ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe 
'of  fire,  for  inftance,  to  melt  lead)  is  in  the  caufe,  an4  not  in 
my  mind/  Would  you  think  it  incumbent  on- me  to  confute  you 
with  -arguments,  if  you  were  pleafed  to  affirm,  that  all  men  have 
.tails  and  cloven  feet ;  and  that  it  was  I  who  produced  the  earth 
quake  that  deilroyed  Lifbon,  the  plague  that  depopulates  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  heat  that  f torches  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  thtj 
cold  that  freezes  the  Hyperborean  ocean  ?  Truly,  Sir,  I  have 
not  the  face  to  undertake  a  direct  confutation  of  what  I  do  not 
underftand  ;  and  I  am  fo  far  from  comprehending  this  part  of 
your  fyftem,  that  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  perfectly  un 
intelligible.  I  know  there  are  fome  who  fay  they  underflaiid  it ; 
but  I  alfo  know,  that  there  are  fome  who  fpeak,  and  read,  and 
write  toov  with  very  little  expence  of  thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  you  exclaim  ;  and  infift  on  my 
coming  to  the  point.  Never  fear,  Sir  ;  I  am  too  deeply  intereft- 
ed  in  fome  of  the  confequences  of  this  theory  of  yours,  to  put 
you  off  with  evafions.  To  come  therefore  to  the  point,  I  fhall  firft 
ftate  your  doctrine  in  your  own  words,  that  there  may  be  no  rifk 
of  mifreprefentation  ;  and  then,  if  I  fhould  not  be  able  directly  to 
prove  it  falfe,  (for  the  reafon  already  given),  I  fhall  demonflrate, 
indireftly  at  lead,  or  by  the  apagogical  method,  that  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  true. 

"  As  the  neceflity,"  fays  our  author,  ' c  which  makes  two  times 
"  two  equal  to  four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two 
"  right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which 
"  we  confider  and  compare  thefe  ideas*;  in  like  manner,  the 


t;  What  !  is  it  an  aft  of  my  underftanding  that  makes  two  and  two  equal  to 
four  !  Was  it  not  fo  before  I  was  born,  and  would  it  not  be  fo  though  all  intelli 
gence  were  to  ceafe  throughout  the  univerfe  !  —  But  it  is  idle  to  fpend  time  in  con 
futing  what  every  child  who  has  learned  the  very  firft  elements  of  fcience,  knows 
to  be  abfurd. 

"  neceflity 
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necefllty  or  power  which  unites  caufes  and  effects,  lies  in  die 
determination  of  the  mind  to  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  efficacy,  or  energy,  of  caufes,  is,  neither  placed  in  the 
caufes  themfelves,  nor  in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence  of 
thefe  two  principles  ;  but  belongs  entirely  to  the  foul,  which 
confiders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objects  in  all  pafl  inftances. 
It  is  here  that  the  real  power  of  caufes  is  placed,  along  with 
'  their  connection  and  neceflity  *." 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  Atheifm,  would  dagger  an 
ordinary  philofopher,  and  make  him  fufpect  his  fundamental  hy- 
pothefis,  and  all  his  fubfequent  reafonings.  But  the  author  now 
quoted  is  not  apt  to  be  daggered  by  confederations  of  this  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  fo  intoxicated  with  his  difcovery,  that, 
however  fceptical  in  other  points,  he  feems  willing  to  admit  this 
as  one  certain  conclufion  f . 

If  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  Atheifm,  which  is  the  great" 
eft  of  all  abfurdities,  I  fear  I  fhall  hardly  put  him  out  of  con~ 
ceit  with  his  doctrine,  when  I  fhow  him,  that  other  lefs  enor- 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

f  Speaking  of  it  in  another  place,  he  f<tys,  "  A  conclufion  which  is  fomewhat 
"  extraordinary,  but  which  feems  founded  on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  e- 
"  vidence  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  undcrftanding,  or  fcepti- 
"  cal  fufpicion,  concerning  every  conclufion  which  is  new  and  extraordinary. 
"  No  conclufions  can  be  more  agreeable  to  fcepticifm  than  fuch  as  make  difcovaries 
"  concerning  the  weaknefs  and  narrow  limits  of  human  reafon  and  capacity." 

Ejfcys,  vsl.  2.  />.  87.  edit.  1767. 


I  know  not  what  difcoveries  this  conclufion  may  lead  others  to  make  concern- 
jng  our  author's  reafon  and  capacity  ;  but  I  have  fome  ground  to  think,  that  in 
him  it  has  not  wrought  any  extraordinary  felf  abafement  •,  otherwife  he  would  not 
have  afferted,  with  fo  much  confidence,  what  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  imjl  violent 
paradox,  and  what  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  experience  and  conviction  of  every 
perfon  of  common  fcnfe.  See  Treatife  cf  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p,  791.  299. 
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rnous  abfurdities  are  implied  in  it.  We  may  make  the  trial  how 
ever.  Gentlemen  are  fomctimcs  pleafed  to  entertain  unaccount 
able  prejudices  againft  their  Maker  ;  who  yet,  in  other  matters, 
where  neither  fafhion  nor  hypothecs  interfere,  condefcend  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  the  good  old  diftinclion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  is  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

On  the  fuppofition.  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power  or  energy, 
and  that  the  preceding  theory  of  caufation  is  juft,  our  author 
gives  the  following  definition  of  a  cauie ;  which  feems  to  be  fairly- 
deduced  from  his  theory,  and   which  he  fays  is  the  bell  that  he 
can  give.     "  A  caufe  is  an   object   precedent  and    contiguous   to 
'  another,  and  fo  united  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one   deter- 
1  mines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impreflion 
'  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other*."     There  are 
now  in  my  view  two  contiguous  houfes,  one  of  which  was  built 
lafl  fummer,  and  the  other  two  years  ago.     By  feeing  them  con- 
ftantly  together  for  feveral  months,  I  find,    that  the  idea  of  the 
one  determines  my  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  This  is  not  the  only  definition 
of  a  caufe  which  Mr  HUME  has  given.  But  his  other  definitions  are  all,  in  my 
opinion,  inadequate  ;  being  all  founded  on  the  fame  abfurd  theory.  My  bufinefs, 
however,  at  prefent  is,  not  to  criticife  Mr  HUME'S  definitions,  but  to  confute  (if 
I  can)  his  licentious  doctrines.  Thefe  will  be  allowed  to  be  abfurd,  if  they  be 
found  to  lead  to  abfurd  confequences.  So  Mr  HUME  himfelf,  in  another  place, 
very  juftly  determines  :  "  When  any  opinion  leads  into  abfurdiries,  it  is  certainly 
'<  falfe."  Ejjliy  on  Liberty  and  NcceJJltyy  part  2.  —  The  definition  of  a  caufe,  here 
quoted,  is  a  confequence  drawn  by  Mr  HUME  himfelf  (and  in  my  opinion  fairly 
drawn)  from  his  theory  of  power  and  caufation.  By  proving  that  confequence 
H>  be  abfurd,  I  prove  (according  to  Mr  HUME'S  own  rules  of  logic)  the  abfurdi- 
ty  of  the  opinion  that  leads  to  it.  This  is  all  that  I  mean  by  quoting  it  ;  and  this 
I  prefume  is  enough.  A  doctrine  is  fufficiently  confuted,  if  it  be  fliown  to  lead 
into  one  abfurdity, 

impreilioa 
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impreflion  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other. 
So  that,  according  to  our  author's  definition,  the  one  houfe  is 
the  caufe,  and  the  other  the  .cffea  !  —  Again,  day  and  night 
have  always  been  contiguous  and  fuccellive  ;  the  imagination  na 
turally  runs  from  the  idea  or  impreflion  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of 
the  other  :  confequcntly,  according  to  the  fame  profound  theory 
and  definition,  either  day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the 
caufe  of  day,  jufl  as  we  confider  the  one  or  the  other  to  have 
been  originally  prior  in  time  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  light  is 
cither  the  caufe  or  the  efFed  of  darknefs  ;  and  its  being  the  one  or 
the  other  depends  entirely  on  my  imagination  !  Let  thofe  ad 
mire  this  difcovery  who  underftand  it. 

Caufatioii  *  implies   more  than  priority  and  contiguity  of  the 

caufe  to    the  effea.     This   relation  cannot  be  conceived  at   all, 

without  a  fuppofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the  caufe  f.     Let  the 

reader  recoiled  two  things  that  (land  related  as  caufe  and  effed  ; 

let  him  contemplate  them  with  a  view  to  this   relation ;  then  let 

him  conceive  the  caufe  diverted  of  all  power ;  and  he  mud  at  the 

fame   inrtant  conceive,  that  it  is  a  caufe  no  longer  :  for  a  caufe 

diverted  of  power,  is  diverted  of  that  by  which  it  is  a  caufe.     If 

a  man,  after  examining  his  notion  of  caufation   in  this  manner, 

is  confcious  that  he  has  an  idea  of  power,  then  I  fay  he  has  that 

idea.     If  all  men,  -in  all  ages,  have  ufed  the  word  power,  or 

fomething  fynonymous  to  it,  and  if  all   men  know  what  they 

mean  when  they  fpeak  of  power,  I  maintain,  tliat  all  men  have 

i  notion,  conception,  or  idea  of  power,  in   whatever  way  they 

,  came  by  it :  and  I  alfo  maintain,  that  no  true  philofopb 

*  Caufation  denotes  the  relation  of  caufc  and  (fetf. 

t  Non  fie  caxifa  intelligi  debet,  ut  quod  cuique  aotecedat  id  ci  caufa  fit,  fed  quod 
.cuiquc  efficient*  antecedat.  Cicero  De  Fata,  cap.  1 5. 

denied 
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denied  the  existence  or  reality  of  any  thing,  merely  becaufe  he 
could  not  give  an  account  of  its  origin,  or  becaufe  the  opinion 
commonly  received  concerning  its  origin  did  not  happen  to  qua 
drate  with  his  fyftem. 

When,  therefore,  our  author  fays,  that  the  efficacy  or  energy 
of  caufes  is  not  placed  in  the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither 
lefs  nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  effential  to  a  caufe  is  not  in 
a  caufe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  —  that  a  caufc  is  not  a  caufe.  — 
Are  there  any  perfons  who,  upon  the  authority  of  this  theorifl, 
have  raflily  adopted  Atheiftical  principles  ?  I  believe  there  are 
fuch.  Ye  dupes  of  unmeaning  words  and  incomprehenfible  ar 
guments,  behold  on  what  a  champion  ye  have  placed  your  con 
fidence  !  All  the  comfort  I  can  give  you  is,  that  if  it  be  poflible 
for  the  fame  thing  at  the  fame  time  to  be  and  not  to  be,  you  may 
poflibly  be  in  the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  has  teen  faid,  that  we  cannot  admit  this 
theory  of  power  and  caufation,  without  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  grofleft  and  mofl  impious  abfurdities.  Is  this  a  fuffi- 
cient  confutation  of  it  ?  I  think  it  is.  If  any  perfon  think  o- 
therwife,  I  take  a  fhorter  method,  and  utterly  deny  all  the  pre- 
miffes  from  which  this  ftrange  conchifion  is  fuppofed  to  refill t. 
I  deny  the  doctrine  of  impreffions  and  ideas,  as  the  author  has 
explained  it ;  nay,  I  have  already  affirmed,  and  proved,  it  to  be 
not  only  falfe,  but  unintelligible.  And  I  maintain,  that  though 
it  could  be  fhown,  that  all  fimple  ideas  are  derived  from  impref 
fions,  or  intimations  of  fcnfe,  it  is  true,  notwithfhuiding,  that 
all  men  have  an  idea  of  power.  They  get  it  by  experience,  that 
is,  by  intimations  of  fcnfe,  both  external  and  internal.  Their 
mind  acting  upon  their  body  gives  them  this  notion  or  idea  ; 
their  body  acting  on  other  bodies,  and  acted  on  by  other  bodies, 
gives  them  the  fame'  idea  ;  which  is  alfo  fuggefted.  by  all  the  ef 
fects  and  changes  they  fee  produced  in  the  univerle.  So  tho- 

C  c  ixuglily 
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roughly  are  we  acquainted  with  it,  that  we  can,  in  cafes  innu 
merable,  determine,  with  the  utmoil  accuracy  and  certainty,  the 
degree  of  power  neceiYary  to  produce  a  given  effect:. 

I  repeat,   therefore,   that  Ibme  things  are   in  our  power,   and  o- 
thers  are  not ;   and  that  we  perfedly  underiland    our   own  mean 
ing  when   we  fay  ib. --That  the  reader   may  not   lofe   any  chain 
in  our  reafoning,  he  will  pleafe  to  look   back   to   the   fecund   and- 
third  paragraphs  of  this  feclion. 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feelings,  and  to  the  evi 
dence  given  by  other  men  of  theirs,  I  am  fenfible,  that  I  dcicrvc 
reward  or  puniihment  for  thofe  actions  only  which  are  in  my  own 
power.  I  am  no  more  accountable  for  the  evil  which  1  can  nei 
ther  prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  deftrucYion  of  Troy,  or 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  ;  and  for  the  good  which  happens  by  my- 
means,  but  againft  my  will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward  or  praife, 
than  if  1  were  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  this  doctrine  ha& 
in  all  ap-es  been  fupported  by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  princi 
ples  of  our  nature  ;  by  principles  which,  in  the  common  affairs- 
of  life,  no  man  dares  fuppofe  to  be  equivocal  or  fallacious.  A 
man  may  as  well  tell  me  that  I  am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  that  I  feel 
no  heat  when  I  approach  the  fire,  as  that  I  have  not  a  natural 
fentiment  difpofmg  me  to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife 
intentional  beneficence  ;  and  which  makes  me  feel  and  be  con- 
icious,  that  the  evil  I  am  compelled  to  do  is-  not  criminal^  and  that 
the  good  1  perform  againft  my  will  is  not  meritorious.  That  other 
men  are  confcious  of  the  fame  fentiment,  I  know  with  as  much 
certainty  as  I  can  know  any  thing  of  what  paffes  in  the  minds  of 
other  men  ;  for  I  have  daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  making 
obfervations  in  regard  to  this  very  point.  The  greateit  part  of 
conversation  turns  upon  the  morality  of  human  actions  ;  and  I 
never  yet  heard  any  perfon  feriouily  blamed  or  applauded,  by  st 

reafonable 
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reafonable  creature,  for  an  action  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
was  not  confidered  as  a  free  agent  *.  The  mod  rigid  Predeftina- 
rians  fuppbie  freedom  of  will  to  be  in  one  way  or  other  confid 
ent  with  eternal  and  unconditional  decrees  :  if  they  cannot  ex 
plain  in  what  way,  —  they  call  it  a  my  fiery  ;  it  furpaiTes  their 
\mderftaiiding ;  -  -  but  it  muft  be  fo  ;  for  otherwife  the  morality 
of  actions  is  altogether  inconceivable  f.  Do  the  interefts  of 

fcience, 


*  Si  omnia  fato  iiunt,  omnia  fiunt  caufa  antccedentc.;  et,  fi  appetitus,  ilia  e- 
•tiam  qux-  appetitum  fequuntur  :  ergo,  etiam  affenfiones.  At  fi  caufa  appetitus  noii 
eft  fita  in  nobis,  ne  ipfe  quidem  appetitus  eft  in  noftra  poteftate.  Quod  fi  ita  eft, 
ne  ilia  quidem  quse  appetitu  efficiuntur  funt  fita  in  nobis.  Non  fpnt  igitur,  nequc 
fcflenfiones  neque  aftiones,  in  noftra  poteftate  :  ex  quo  efficitur,  ut  ncc  laudations 
jnfta  finty  nee  vitupcrationes,  nee  honores,  nee  fupplicia.  Quod  cum  vitiofum  fit, 
probabiljter  concludi  putant,  non  omnia  fato  fieri  qusecunque  fiant. 

Cicero ,  De  Fato,  cap.  17. 

f  The  reader,  I  hope,  does   not  think   me   fuch  a   novice   in  reafoning,  as  to 
urge  the  judgement  of  the  council  of  Trent  in  behalf  of  any  dodlrine,  philofophi- 
cal  or  religious.     Yet  every  faft  in  logic  and  morality  is   worth  our  notice,  if  we 
would  eftablifh  thofe  fciences  on  their  only  firm  foundation,  the  univerfal  confent 
and  praaict   of  mankind.     It  deferves,   therefore,  to  be   remarked,  that,    at   the 
Reformation,  this  confcioufnefs  of  free  will   was  acknowledged,  both  by  the  Lu 
therans,  and.  by  the  church  of  Rome,  to   be  a  principle  of  common  fcnfe,  which 
was   to   be   afcertaiued,  not   by  reafoning,  but   by  experimental  proof.     So  fays  a 
moft  judicious  and  elegant   hiilorian,  whofe  words  are  remarkably  appofite  to  the 
preient  fubjccl,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  it.     Speaking  of  fame  articles 
iaid  to.  be  maintained  by  the   Lutherans,   in  oppofition   to   free-will,  the  hiftomn 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  judgement  of  many  of  that  celebrated  council,  the  opinion 
implied  in  thefe  articles,    «  £  empia,  e  biasfema  contra  Dio.  —  Ch'era  uaa  pazxia 
«   contra  il  fenfo  comune,  cfpcrimsntando  ogni  buomo  la  propria  libcrta,   die  non  mcri- 
ta  contejlationc,  ma,  commc  Anjlotcle  dice,  o  ca/ligo,  o  prova  cfpcrimtntale.      Che 
i  medeilmi  difcepcli  di  Luthero  s'crano  accorti  della  pazzia  ;  e,  moderando  1'af- 
fordita,  diffcro  poi,  cflervi  libcrta  nell'huomo  in  qucllo,  die  tocca  le  attionl  e- 

C  c  2  «  fterne... 
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fcience,  or  of  virtue,  fufFer  by  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  f 
I  think  not. 

But  fome  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  this  view  of  it,  are 
for  bringing  the  fcntiment  of  moral  liberty  to  the  teft  of  reafon. 
They  want  to  prove  by  argument,  cither  that  1  have,  or  that  I 
have  not,  fucli  a  feeling  :  or,  if  I  mall  be  found  to  have  it,  they 
want  to  knew  whether  it  be  fallacious  or  not.  In  other  words, 
they  want  to  prove,  or  to  difprove,  what  I  know  by  inftind  to 
be  miquefbionably  certain  :  or  they  want  to  inquire,  whether  it 
be  reafonable  for  me  to  act  and  think  according  to  a  principle, 
which,  by  the  law  of  my  nature,  I  cannot  contradict,  either  in 
thought  or  in  action.  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead 
a  geometrician  to  attempt  a  proof  or  confutation  of  his  axioms  ; 
a  natural  philofopher  to  doubt  whether  things  be  what  his  fenfes 
reprefent  them  ;  an  ordinary  man  to  argue  concerning  the  pro 
priety  of  perceiving  colours  by  the  eyes,  and  odours  by  the  no- 
ftrils  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of  doubt  and  difputation,  ap 
plied  to  more  familiar  inftances,  transform  a  philofopher  into  a 
madman,  and  a  perfon  of  plain  fenfe  into  an  idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.  If  a  philofopher  mud  needs  have 
his  rattles  and  playthings,  let  him  have  them  :  only,  for  his 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  neighbours,  I  would  advife, 
that  edge-tools,  and  other  dangerous  inflruments  of  amufement, 
be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  If  a  Carteiian  will  not,  on  any  ac 
count,  believe  his  own  exiftence,  except  I  grant  him  his  Cogito, 
crgofumy  far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  that  con- 


'c  fterne  politiche  cd  cconomiche,  c  quanto  ad  ogni  giuftitia  civile  ;  le  quail  efcioc- 
lt  co  chi  non  conofce  venir  dal  confeglio  cd  ellcttione  ;  reftringendoll  a  negar  la  liberta 
•'  quanto  alia  fola  giuftitia  divina." 

IJicria  del  Concili  Trid.  di  P.  Sarpi,  lib.  2.  p.  214.  edit.  4. 

folation. 
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folation.  The  reafoning  indeed  is  bad,  but  the  principle  is  good ; 
and  a  good  principle  is  fo  good  a  thing,  that  rather  than  oblige 
a  man  to  renounce  it,  I  would  difpenfe  with  the  ftrict  obfervance 
of  a  logical  precept.  If  a  ftar-gazer  cannot  fee  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon  with  one  perfpective,  let  him  tie  a  fcore  of  them  toge 
ther,  with  all  my  heart.  If  a  virtuofo  is  inclined  to  look  at  the 
fun  through  a  microfcope,  and  at  rotten  cheefe  through  a  tele- 
fcope,  to  apply  ear-trumpets  to  his  eyes,  and  equip  his  two  ears 
with  as  many  pairs  of  fpectacles,  he  has  my  fall  permiffion  ;  and 
much  good  may  it  do  him.  Thefe  amufements  are  idle,  but 
they  are  innocent.  The  Cartefian,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
would  be  found  neither  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  his  enthy- 
meme.  The  ftar-gazer  has  not  atchieved  a  fingle  glimpfe  of  his- 
lunar  friends,  but  fees  more  confufedly  than  before  :  however, 
he  may  confole  himfelf  with  this  reflection,  that  one  may  pafs* 
through  life  with  the  character  of  a  very  honefl  and  tolerably 
happy  man,  though  he  mould  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  ex 
tend  the  fphere  of  his  acquaintance  beyond  this  fublunary 
globe.  The  virtuofo  takes  a  wrong,  and  indeed  a  prepofterous 
method,  for  improving  his  fight  and  hearing  ;  but  if  he  is  care 
ful  to  confine  thefe  frolics  to  his  private  apartment,  and  never 
boaft  in  public  of  his  auditory,  or  optical  apparatus,  he  may 
live  comfortably  and  refpectably  enough,  though  he  mould 
never  fee  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  nor  the  briftles  on  a  mite's  back. 

I  would,  however,  earneftly  exhort  my  friend  the  metaphyfi- 
cian,  to  believe  himfelf  a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of 
his  feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  Nature  is  fuch  a  bungler  in 
in  her  trade,  as  firft  to  intend  to  hnpofe  upon  him,  and  then  in 
advertently  give  him  fagacity  to  fee  through  the  impofture.  In 
deed,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  believe  our 
moral  feelings  or  difbelieve  them,  I  fhould  not  object  to  the  ufe  of 
a-  little  unbelief  now  and  then,  by  way  of  experiment  or  cordial, 

provided 
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provided  it  were  a  tiling  that  a  reafonable  man  could  take  any 
pleafure  in.  But  I  am  convinced,  that  habitual  dram-drinking 
is  not  more  pernicious  to  our  animal  nature,  than  habitual  icep- 
ticiiln  to  our  rational.  And  when  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to 
aiTect  our  moral  fentiinents,  or  active  principles,  all  is  over  with 
us  :  we  are  in  the  condition  of  a  man  intoxicated;  fit  only  for 
raving,  dozing,  and  doing  mifchief. 

But,  alas!  the  mctaphyfician  is  too  hcaddrong  to  follow  my 
advice.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  lays  he,  if  gentlemen 
\vere  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Is  there  a  {ingle  dictate 
of  nature  to  which  people  of  faihion  now-a-days  pay  any  re- 
gird  ?  No,  no  ;  the  world  is  grown  wifer.  As  to  this  fentiment 
of  moral  liberty,  I  very  much  quedion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with 
the  dictates  of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  vile  fophidica- 
tion,  a  paltry  prejudice,  hatched  by  the  nurfe,  and  fodered  by 
rhe  pried.  I  am  determined  to  take  it  roundly  to  taik,  and  exa 
mine  its  preteniions  with  the  eye  of  a  philofopher  and  free 
thinker. Very  well,  Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  way;  it 

requires  no  {kill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  confequcnce. 
A  traveller  110  fooncr  quits  the  right  road,  on  fuppofition  of  its  be 
ing  wrong,  than  he  gets  into  one  that  is  really  fo.  If  you  fct  out 
in  your  inquiry,  with  fufpecYmg  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
to  be  erroneous,  you  have  little  chance  of  falling  in  with  any 
other  principles  that  are  not  erroneous. 

The  refult  of  the  mctaphyfical  inquiry  is  as  'follows.  "  Every 
"  human  action  m-ud  proceed  from  {ome  motive  as  its  caufe. 
"  The  motive  or  caufe  mud  be  fumcicnt  to  produce  the  action  or 
IC  etTect  ;  otherwise  it  is  no  motive  :  and,  if  fuflicient  to  produce 
"  it,  mud  ncccflfarily  produce  it  ;  for  every  cflect  proceeds  ncccf- 
"  farily  from  its  caule,  as  heat  nccefTarily  proceeds  from  fire.  Now, 
*•'  the  immediate  cauies  of  action  are  volitions,  or  energies  of  the 
ff  will:  thefe  arife  neceUarily  from  pamons  or  appetites;  which 

"  proceed 
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"  proceed  necelTarily  from  judgements  or  opinions;  which  arc 
"  the  neceffary  effect  of  external  things,  or  of  ideas,  operating;, 
"  according  to  the  iieceiTary  laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  in- 
"'  tellect,  or  fancy  :  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things,  prefent  them- 
"  felves  to  our  powers  of  perception,  as  iieceflarily  as  light  pre- 
"  fents  itfclr'  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to  the  fun.  In  a. 
"  word,  every  human  action  is  the  effect  of  a  feries  of  caufes, 
"  each  of  which  does  neceffarily  produce  its  own  proper  effect  : 
"  fo  that  if  the  firfl  operate,  all  the  reft  muft  follow7.  It  is  con- 
"  feffed,  that  an  action  may  proceed  immediately  from  volition, 
44  and  may  therefore  properly  be  called  voluntary  :  but  the 
"  primum  mobile  or  firft  caufe,  even  of  a  voluntary  action,  is 
"  fomething  as  independent  on  our  will,  as  the  production  of 
"  the  great-grandfather  is  independent  on  the  grandfon.  Be- 
"  tween  phyiical  and  moral  neceffity  there  is  no  difference;  the 
"  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  being  no  lefs  neceffary  than 
u  thofe  of  the  material.  And,  to  conclude,  if  we  are  confcious 
u  of  a  feeling  or  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  it  muft  be  a  de- 
u  ceitful  one  ;  for  no  paft  action  of  our  lives  could  have  been 
*'  prevented,  and  no  future  action  can  be  contingent.  Therefore 
u  man  is  not  a  free,  but  a  neceflary  agent." 

This  is  juft  fuch  a  concluQon  as  I  ihould  have  expected;  for 
thus  it  always  has  been,  and  will  be,  when  the  dictates  of  com 
mon  fenfe  are  queftioned  and  difputcd.  The  exiftence  of  body, 
the  exiftence  of  the  foul,  the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the 
difference  between  moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  the  certainty  of 
the  inference  from  an  effect  to  the  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch 
truths,  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  have  been  called  in  queftion,  and 
argued  upon.  And  what  is  the  refult  ?  Why  truly  it  has  been 
found,  that  there  is  no  body,  that  there  is  no  foul,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  power,  that  moral  and  intellectual  virtue  are  not  different, 
and  that  a  caufe  is  not  neceffary  to  the  production  of  that  which' 

hath 
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hath  a  beginning.  And  now  the  liberty  of  human  actions  is 
queftioned  and  debated,  what  could  we  exped,  but  that  it  would 
iliare  the  fame  fate  !  But  palling  this  for  the  prcfcnt  *,  which, 
however,  fecms  to  merit  attention,  we  {hall  here  only  inquire, 
whether  this  doctrine  of  neceflity  be  not  in  fome  important  points 
extremely  fnnilar  to  that  of  the  non-exitlence  of  matter. 

i .  Of  this  doclrine  we  obferve,  in   the  firft  place,  that,  if  any 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  if  human   ac 
tions  may  rcafonably  be  taken  for  the  figns  of  human  fentiments, 
all  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  of  a   different  opinion.     The 
number  of  profefled  philosophers   who  have  maintained  that   all 
things  happen  through  unavoidable  iicceflity,  is   but   fmall  ;   nor 
are  we  to  imagine  that  all  the  ancient  Fatalifls  were  of  this  num 
ber.     The  Stoics  were  Fatalills   by   profellion  ;  but   they  ilill  en 
deavoured,  as  well   as   they  could,  to   reconcile   fate   with  moral 
freedom  t ;   and  the  firfl.   fentence  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus 
contains   a   declaration,    that    "  opinion,   purfuit,  defire,  and   a- 
"  vcrfion,  and,   in  one  word,  whatever  are  our  own   actions,  are 
"  in  our  own  power."   We  fee  in  Cicero's  fragment  De  Fdto,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book  of  Aulus  Gellius,  by   what   fub- 

*  Some  readers  may  poflibly,  on  this  occafion^  call  to  mind  a  faying  of  an  old 
Greek  author,  who,  though  now  obfolete,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  feveral  ages 
after  accounted  a  man  of  confiderable  penetration.  I  neither  mention  his  name, 
nor  triinfl.itc  his  words,  for  fear  of  offending  (pardon  a  fond  author's  vanity)  my 
folife  re.iders.  AN0  TlN  THN  AFAHIIN  THS  AAHMEIAS  OYK  KAKEANTO— - 
At  A  TOYTO  riEM^EI  AYTOI5  'O  0EO5  EHEO2  ENEPFEIAN  HA  AMIS  EIS  TO 
•niSTEYSAI  AYTOY2  TH  YEYAEI. 

f  "  By  Fate  the  Stoics  feem  to  have  underftood  a  feries  of  events  appointed  by 
"  the  immutable  counfels  of  God  \  or,  that  law  of  his  providence  by  which  he 
»«  governs  the  world.  It  is  evident  by  their  writings,  that  they  meant  it  in  no 
«  ienfe  which  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  human  actions."  See  Mrs  Carter's  ad 
mirable  Introduction  to  her  very  elegant  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Epiftetus,  §  17. 

i  tcrfuges 
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terfuges  and  quibbling  diftinctions  the  Stoic  Chryfippus  recon 
ciled  the  feemingly  oppofite  priciples  of  fate  and  free-will.  I  am 
not  furprifed,  that  what  lie  fays  on  this  fubject  is  unfatisfac- 
tory  :  for  many  Chriftians  have  puzzled  themfeves  to  no  purpofe 
in  the  fame  argument.  But  though  the  manner  in  which  the  di 
vine  prefcience  is  exerted  be  myfterious  and  inexplicable,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  the  freedom  of  our  will  is  equally  fo.  Of  this 
we  may  be,  and  we  are,  competent  judges.  It  is  fufficiently  in 
timated  to  every  man  by  his  own  experience  ;  and  every  man  is 
fatisfied  with  this  intimation,  and  by  his  conduct  declares,  that 
he  trufts  to  it  as  certain  and  authentic.  Nothing  can  be  a 
clearer  proof,  that  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its  having  been  fo  long 
able  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  often  in  oppofition  to  other  po 
pular  opinions  apparently  repugnant.  The  notion  of  fate  has  pre 
vailed  much  in  the  world,  and  yet  could  never  fubvert  this 
fentiment  even  in  the  vulgar.  —  If  it  be  afked,  where  the  vulgar 
opinions  of  ancient  times  are  to  be  found  ?  I  anfwer,  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  moft  popular  poets  we  have  a  chance  to  find  them 
more  genuine  than  in  fyftems  of  philofophy.  —  To  advance  para 
doxes,  and  confequently  to  difguife  facts,  is  often  the  moft  ef 
fectual  recommendation  of  a  philofopher  :  but  a  poet  muft  con 
form  himfelf  to  the  general  principles  and  manners  of  mankind  • 
otherwife  he  can  never  become  a  general  favourite. 

Now  the  fyftem  of  Homer  and  Virgil  concerning  fate  and  free 
will,    is    perfectly   explicit.      "  Homer   affigns   three   caufes,"    I 
quote  the  words  of  Pope,   "  of  all  the  good  and  evil  that  happens 
1  in  this  world,  which  he  takes  a  particular  care  to   diftinguifh. 
Firft,  the  will  of  God,  fuperior   to   all.     Secondly,  deftiny  or 
fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  order  of  nature,  affecting  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  men,  and  -difpofing  them   to   good   or  evil,  pro- 
fperity  or  misfortune ;  which  the  Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  his 

D  d  "  pleafure, 
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"  pleafure,  may  over-rule,  (as  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  do  in  the 
"  cafe  of  Sarpedon  *) ;  but  which  he  generally  fuffers  to  take  ef- 
"  feel.  Thirdly,  our  own  free-will,  vhich  either  by  prudence 
"  overcomes  thofe  natural  influences  and  pailions,  or  by  folly 
"  flitters  us  to  fall  under  them  f ."  In  regard  to  fome  of  the  de 
crees  of  fate,  Homer  informs  us,  that  they  were  conditional,  or 
fuch  as  could  not  take  effect,  except  certain  actions  were  per 
formed  by  men.  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his  power  to  continue 
at  Troy,  or  to  return  home  before  the  end  of  the  war.  If  he  chofe 
to  flay,  his  life  would  be  fliort  and  glorious ;  if  to  return,  he 
was  to  enjoy  peace  and  leifure  to  a  good  old  age  J.  He  prefers. 

*  Iliad,  xvi.  433. 

f  Iliad,  i.  5.  xix.  90.     OdyfT.  i.  7.  39.     Sec  Pope's  notes  on  thefe  palTages. 

t    Nr.Tv.f  yy.:  ri  ui  f>-7/  3-jx  0t'r/,'  afyvpovi^y. 

A/v^-x^/ac  >wx?  fifiui*  Gamrc/c  Tt\5<r$£  —  CvC.      Iliad  ix.  4*5- 

My  fates  long  fince  by  Thetis  were  difclos'd, 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  propos'd. 

Here  if  I  ftay  before  the  Trojan  town, 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  renown  ; 

If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praife 

For  years  on  years,  and  long  extended  days.  Ptfc. 

On  volt  (fays  1ST.  Dacier,  in  her  note  on  this  paflagc)  partout  dans  Homcrc  dcs 
marques  qu'il  avoit  connu  cette  double  deflinee  des  homines,  11  neceffaire  pour  ac- 
corder  le  librc  arbitre  avec  la  predcftination.  En  voicy  un  tefmoignage  bien  for- 
mel  ct  bien  cxpres.  11  y  a  deux  chemins  pour  tous  les  hommes  :  s'ils  prennent 
ccluv-la,  il  Icur  arrivera  tclle  chofe  •,  s'ils  prennent  ccluy-cy,  leur  fort  fera  different. 

Sophocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefents  the  decree  of  Deftiny  concerning  Ajax, 
us  conditional.  The  anger  of  Minerva  againft  that  hero  was  to  laft  only  one  day: 
if  his  friends  kept  him  within  doors  during  that  fpace,  all  would  be  well  ;  if  they 
fuftercd  him  to  go  abroad  unattended,  his  death  was  inevitable.  Ajax  Majllg.  772. 
"94,818.  E<  uiY  'itlov  //.ini  (fays  the  fcholiaft),  o-wS-j-crtzar  t;  it  ^^  ctTri^vTxt.  lia. 
70-sTo  It  TO  II'T'C;  7*  pcittiw  fo.'.r  vf  xx/  'O/^rfof,  ^yjj'^r^  x'7a^  f«f«>*"  ^etToio  n- 

Sofbccks,  apitd  H.  Steph.  ijSS./*.  48. 

the 
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the  former,  though  he  well  knew  what  was  to  follow  :  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  be  any  other  circumftance  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  hero,  except  his  love  to  his  friend  and  to  his  father, 
which  fo  powerfully  recommends  him  to  our  regard.  This 
gloomy  refolution  invefls  him  with  a  mournful  dignity,  the  ef 
fects  of  which  the  reader  often  feels  at  his  heart,  in  a  fentiment 

made  up  of  admiration,  pity,  and  horror.    But  this  by  the  by. 

According  to  Virgil,  the  completion,  even  of  the  abfolute  de 
crees  of  fate,  may  be  retarded  by  the  agency  of  beings  inferior  to 
Jupiter  * :  a  certain  term  is  fixed  to  every  man  beyond  which  his 
life  cannot  lad  ;  but  before  this  period  arrives,  he  may  die,  by 
accidental  misfortune,  or  deferved  punifhment  f :  to  virtue  and 
yice  neceflity  reaches  not  at  all  J0 

In 


*  Non  dabitur  reguis  (efto)  prohibere  Latinis, 
Atque  immota  manet  fads  Lavinia  conjux ; 
At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

f  Nam  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  morte  peribat, 
Sed  mifera  ante  diem,  fubitoque  accenfa  furore, 
Nondum  ill!  flavum  Proferpina  vertice  crinem 
Abftulerat. . 

t  Stat  fua  cuique  dies  ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  eft  vitae  ;  fed  famam  extendere  factis, 
Hoc  virtutis  opus 


JEneid.  vii.  31-3. 


JEncid.  iv.  696. 


JEneid.  x.  467. 


I  agree  with  Servius  (not.  in  ^Eneid.  x.)  that  the  philosophical  maxims  to  be 
found  in  poets  are  not  always  confident.  The  rcafon  is  plain  :  Poets  imitate  the 
fentiments  of  people  of  different  characters,  placed  in  different  circuraftances,  and 
aftuated  by  different  paffions  }  and  no  body  expects,  that  the  language  or  thoughts 
utable  to  a  certain  character,  placed  in  certain  circumltances,  and  actuated  by 
certain  paffions,  fhould  be  confiftent  with  thofe  of  a  diifcrenc  character  whofe 
circumftances  and  paffions  are  different.  But  I  cannot  a^ree  with  that  aimotator, 

Dd  2 
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la  all  the  hiftories  I  have  read  of  ancient  or  modern,  favage  or 
civili/ecl  nations,  I  find  the  conduct  of  mankind  has  ever  been, 
fuch  as  I  mould  expect  from  creatures  poflefled  of  moral  freedom, 
and  confcious  of  it.  Several- forms  of  falfe  religion,  and  fume  er 
roneous  commentaries  on  the  true,  have  impofed  tenets  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  freedom;  but  men  have  Hill  acted,  notwith- 
ftandin«-,  as  if  they  believed  themfelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  ex- 
pretfcd  in  general  terms,  may  eafily  be  impofed  on  the  ignorant, 
and  the  fclriih;  by  the  former  they  arc  mifunderftood,  by  the 
latter  difregarded  :  but  to  overpower  a  natural  inftincl  is  a  diffi 
cult  talk  ;  and  a  dodrine  which  is  eafily  (wallowed  when  pro- 
poled  in  general  terms,  may  prove  difguftful  when  applied  to  a 
particular  cafe. 

"  The  belief  of  a  deftiny,"  fays  Mr  Macaulay  in  his  hiftory  of 
St  Kilda  *,  "  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  articles  of  this  people's  creed  \, 
"  and  it  will  poflibly  be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  com- 
"  mon  people,  in  all  ages,  and  in  mod  countries,  give  into  the 
"  the  fame  notion.  At  St  Kilda,  fate  and  providence  are  much 
11  the  fame  thing.  After  having  explained  thefe  terms,  I  afked 
"  fome  of  the  people  there,  Whether  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 

in  fuppofmg  the  pafTagc  quoted  from  the  fourth  book,  inconiiftent  with  what  is 
quoted  from  the  loth;  and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicurean,  and 
ihe  latter  according  to  the  Stoical,  philofophy.  In  the  latter  paffage,  it  is  faid, 
th.u  a  certain  day  or  time  is  appointed  by  fate  for  the  utmoft  limit  of  every  man's 
life  :  iu  the  former,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied  j  only  it  is  faU  further,  that 
Dido  died  before  her  time;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  loth  book  that  infmuates 
the  impoflibility  of  this.  The  fentiments  contained  in  thefe  three  quotations  are 
conformable  to  Homer's  theology,  and  to  one  another  -,  and '  it  deferves  our  no 
tice,  that  the  firft  comes  from  the  mouth  of  Juno,  the  fecond  from  the  poet  or 
his  mufe,  and  the  third  from  Jupiter  himfelf ;  whence  I  infer,  that  they  were  a- 
greeable  to  the  poet's  creed,  or  at  lead  to  the  popular  creed  of  his  age. 

*  P-  243* 

"good 
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"  good  and  evil  ?    The  anfwer  made   by   thofe   who   were   unac- 

"  quainted  with  the  fyflematical  doctrines  of  divinity  was,  That 
ct 


the  queflion  was  a  very  childifh  one  ;  as  every  man  alive  mull 
"  be  confcious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  free  agent."  —  If  it  be  true, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  common  people  in  mo  ft  countries  are 
inclined  to  acknowledge  a  deftiny  or  fate  ;  and  if  it  be  alfo  true, 
that  they  are  confcious  of  their  own  free  agency  notwithftand- 
ing  ;  this  alone  would  convince  me,  though  I  had  never  confult- 
ed  my  own  experience,  that  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is 
one  of  the  (Irongefl  in  human  nature.  For  how  many  of  their 
vices  might  they  not  excufe,  if  they  could  perfuade  themfelves, 
or  others,  that  thefe  proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on  their 
will,  as  thofe  from  which  florins,  earthquakes,  and  eclipfes,  a- 
rife,  and  the  temperature  of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the  found  and 
unfound  constitutions  of  the  human  body  !  Such  a  perfuaiion, 
however,  we  find  not  that  they  have  at  any  time  entertained  or 
attempted  ;  from  which  I  think  there  is  good  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  in  their  power. 

There  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion  excepted,  that  has  pro 
duced  fo  great  revolutions,  and  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the  hiflo- 
ry  of  the  world,  as  the  love  of  political  liberty  :  of  which  in 
deed  all  men  do  not  form  the  fame  notion  ;  fome  placing  it  in 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe,  others  in  the  power  of  do 
ing  what  is  lawful;  fome  in  being  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  making,  and  others  in  being  governed  by  equitable  laws,, 
and  tried  by  equitable  judges  :  — but  of  which  it  is  univerfally 
agreed,  that  it  leaves  in  our  power  many  of  our  moil  important 
actions.  And  yet,  fay  fome  authors,  all  things  happen  through 
irrefiftible  neceffity,  and  there  is  not  in  the  human  mind  any  idea 
of  any  power.  Strange  !  that  fo  many,-  efpecially  among  the 
beft,  the  braved,  and  the  wifeft  of  men,  mould  have  been  fo 
paffionately  enamoured  of  an  inconceivable  nonentity,  as  to  a- 
Xi  bandon, , 
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bandon,  for  its  fake,  their  cafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  lives  !  At  this  me  we  are  wonderfully  miftakcn,  when  we 
fpeak  of  Dox  Quixote  as  a  madman,  and  of  Leohidas,  Brutus, 
Wallace,  Ilampden,  Paoli,  as  wife,  and  good,  and  great  !  The 
cafe  it  feems  is  juft  the  reverie  :  thefe  heroes  deferve  no  other 
name  than  that  of  raving  bedlamites ;  and  the  illuflrious  knight 
of  La  Mancha,  to  whom  the  object  of  his  valour  was  at  lead  a 
conceivable  phantom,  was  a  perfon  of  excellent  undcrftanding,  and 
molt  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguiih  between  mere  harm  and  inju 
ry  ?      Is  there  one  rational    being   unacquainted  with  this  diftinc- 
tion  ?      If  a  man  were   to   act   as  if  he   did    not   comprehend  it, 
would  not  the  world    pronounce  him  a  fool  ?     And  yet  this  dif- 
tincUon  is  incomprehenfible,    except  we   fuppofe  fome  beings  to 
act  ncceilarily,  and  others  from   free  choice.     A  man  gives  me  a 
blow,   and  inftantly  I  feel  refentment  :    but  a   by  (lander   informs 
me,  that  the  man  is  afflicted   with    the  epilepfy,  which  deprives 
him  of  the  power  of  managing  his  limbs ;  that  the  blow  was  not 
only  without  defign,  but  contrary  to  his  intention ;    and  that  he 
could  not  have  prevented  it.     My  refentment  is  gone,  tho'  I  (till 
feel  pain  from  the  blow.     Can  there  be  any  miitake  in  this  expe 
rience  ?     Can  I  think  that  I  feel  refentment,   when  in  reality  I  do 
not  feel  it  ?  that  I  feel  no  refentment,  when  I  am  confcious  of  the 
contrary  ?     And  if  I  feel   refentment  in  the  one  cafe,   and  not   in 
the  other,  it  is  certain  there  feems   ro   me   to  be  fome  diflimili* 
tude  between  them.     But  it  is  only  in  refpect  of  the  intention  of 
him  who  gave  the   blow  that  there  can  be  any  diilimilitude  ;    for 
all  that  I  learn  from  the  information   by  which  my   refentment 
was  extinguiihed  is,  that  what    I    fuppofed    to    proceed    from  an 
evil  intention,  did  really  proceed    from    no   evil    intention,     but 
from  the  neceffary  effect  of  a  material  caufe,     in  which  the  will 
Jiad  no  concern.     What  mall  we  fay  then  ?     that  the   diftinction 

between 
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between  injury  and  mere  harm,  acknowledged  by  all  mankind, 
does  imply,  that  all  mankind  fuppofe  the  actions  of  moral  beings 
to  be  free  ?  or  fhall  we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  ariles  u- 
niformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occafions,  does  yet  proceed  from 
no  caufe ;  the  actions  which  do  give  rife  to  it  being  in  every  re- 
fpect  the  fame  with  thofe  which  do  not  give  rife  to  it  > 

Further,  all  men  expect,  with  full  affurance,  that  fire  will  burn 
to-morrow ;    but  all   men  do  not  with  full  aiTurance  expect,   that 
a  thief  will  (leal   to-morrow,  or  a  mifer  rcfufe  an  alms  to  a  beg 
gar,  or  a  debauchee  commit  an  act   of  intemperance,    even  tho* 
opportunities  offer.     If  I  had  found,   011  blowing  up  my  fire  this 
morning,  that  the  flame  was  cold,   and   converted  water  into  ice 
I  mould  have  been  much  more  aftonimed,    than  if  I  had  detected 
a  man  reputed  honeft  in  the  commiffion  of  an  act  of  theft.     The 
former  I  would  call    a    prodigy,     a    contradiction  to  the  known 
laws  of  Nature  :    of  the  latter  I  mould  fay,    that   I  am   forry  for 
it,  and  could  never  have   expected  it ;    but  I  fhould  not  fuppofe 
any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.     All  general  rules,   that  regard  the  in 
fluence  of  human  characters   on  human  actions,  admit  of  excep 
tions  ;    but  the  general  laws  of  matter  admit  of  none.     Ice  was 
cold,  and  fire  hot,  ever  fince  the  creation ;  hot  ice,   and  cold  fire, 
are,  according  to  the  prefent    conflitution  of  the  world,  impoffi- 
ble  :    but  that  a  man   mould   fteal  to-day,  who   never  ftole  be 
fore,  is  no  impoflibility  at  all.     The  coldnefs  of  the  flame  I  mould 
doubtlefs  think  owing  to  fome  caufe,    and  the  difhonefty  of  the. 
man  to  fome  flrange  revolution  in  his  fentiments  and  principles ; 
but  I  never  could  bring  myfelf  to  think  the  man  as  parhve,  in  re 
gard  to  this  revolution,  as  the   fire    mud   be  fuppofed   to  be,  in 
regard  to  the   caufe  by  which  its   nature  is  changed.     The   man 
has  done  what  he  ought   not  to  have   done,   what  he  might  have 
prevented,  and  what  he  deferves  puniihment   for  not  preventing; 
—  this  is    the   language  of  all  rational  beings  ;  —  but  the  fire  is 

wholly 
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wholly  unconfcious   and  inert.     Who   will   fay  that '  there  is  the 
fame  necefiity  in  both  cafes  ! 

Fataliils  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  necemty  from  phyfical,  in. 
the  way  of  analogy.     But  fome  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic 
are  moil   ridiculoufly   abfurd.      "  There  is,"   fays  Voltaire's  Igno 
rant  Pbilofopber,   "  nothing   without  a  caufe.     An   effecl  without 
"  a  caufe,  are   words   without   meaning.     Every   time   I    have  a 
"  will,  this  can  only  be  in  confequence  of  my  judgement   good 
•"   or  bad;   this  judgement  is  neceffary  ;    therefore   fo  is  my  will." 
All  this  hath   been  fa  id  by  others  :    but  what  follows  is,  1  be 
lieve,    peculiar   to  this  Ignorant  Fbilofopher.      "   In   effect,"   conti 
nues  he,   "  it  would  be  very  fmgular,   that  all  nature,  all  the  pla- 
<c  nets,  Ihould   obey  eternal   laws,    and   that    there   mould  be   a 
"   little  animal,   five  feet  high,  who,   in  contempt  of  thefe  laws, 
"  could  aft  as  he  pleafed,  folely  according  to  his  caprke."     Sin 
gular  !    aye,  fmgular  indeed.     So   very  fmgular,  that  yours,  Sir, 
if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  firil  human  brain  that  ever  conceived  fuch 
a  notion.     If  man  be   free,    no  body  ever  dreamed  that  he  made 
himfelf  fo,  in  contempt   of  the   laws  of  Nature  ;    it  is   in  confe 
quence  of  a  law  of  Nature    that    he  is  a  free  agent.     But  palling 
this,   let  us  attend  to  the  reufoning.     The  planets    are  not  free  a- 
gcnts ;  —  therefore  it  would  be  very  fmgular,  that  man  ihould  be 
one.    'Not  a  whit  more  fmgular,    than  that   this  fame  animal  of 
five  feet  mould   perceive,     and  think,    and  read,     and  write,  and 
fpeak;  attributes  which  no  aftronomcr   has  ever  fuppofed  to  Ic- 
Jong  to  the  planets,   notwithflunding    their   brilliant   appearance, 
and  flupendous  magnitude  *.     We   do  too  much  honour  to   fuch 

reafoning. 


*  Mr  Voltaire  has  often  laboured,    with   rrore   7.cal  than   fucctfs,  to  prove,  a 
rr.ongft  other  ftrange  doarincs,  that  Shakefpcare  and  Milton  were  no  great  poets. 
-What  if  I  ihould  here  help  him  to  an  argument  as  dccifive  on  that  point  as  any 

he 
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reafbning,  when  we  reply  to  it  in  the  bold,  but  fublime  words  of 
the  poet : 

Know'ft  thou  thf  importance  of  a  foul  immortal  ? 
'Behold  this   midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds  ! 
Amazing  pomp  !  redouble  this  amaze  ; 
Ten  thoufand  add  ;  and  twice  ten  thoufand  more  ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole;    ONE  SOUL  outweighs  them  all, 
And  calls  th'  aftonifhing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor.  Complaint ,  Night  7. 

Or  in  the  fimpler   language  of  another  great  genius  :     "  If  we 
'  confider  the   dignity  of  an   intelligent  being,  and  put  that  in 
1  the   fcale   againfl  brute  and  inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm, 
"  without  overvaluing  human  nature,    that  the  foul  of  one  vir- 
cc  tuous  and  religious   man   is  of  greater  worth   and  excellency, 
"  than  the  fun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the  ftars  in  the  world  *." 
Mr  HUME,  in  an  effay  on  this  fubjec~l,  maintains,  that  the  ap 
pearances  in  the  moral  and  material  world  are  equally  uniform,  and 
equally  neceflary  ;  nay,  and  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  both  by  philo- 

he  has  yet  invented,  and  framed  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  his  own  logic,  as 
exemplified  in  the  paffage  now  before  us  ?  "  The  Englifh  fay,  that  Shakefpeare 
"  and  Milton  were  great  poets.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  neither  Plinlimmon 
"  in  Wales,  nor  Mealfourvouny  in  Scotland,  neither  Lebanon  in  Syria,  nor  Atlas 
"  in  Mauritania,  ever  wrote  one  good  verfe  in  their  days  ;  and  yet  each  of  thefe 
"  mountains  exceeds  in  corporeal  magnitude  ten  thoufand  M ikons,  and  as  many' 
"  Shakefpeares.  But  it  would  be  very  fmgular,  that  mafTes  of  fo  great  diflinclion 
"  fliould  never  have  been  able  to  put  pen  to  paper  with  any  fuccefs,  and  vet  that 
«  no  fewer  than  two  pieces  of  Englifli  nefh  and  blood,  fcarce  fix  feet  long,  fliould, 
£  in  contempt  of  Nature  and  all  her  laws,  have  penned  poems  that  are  intitled 
**  to  general  admiration  !  " 

*  Berkley's   Sermons  at  Boyle's  Lectures,  Serin.  VIIL 

E  fi  fophers 
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fophers  and  by  the  vulgar.  In  proof  of  this,  he  confines  himfelf 
to  general  topics,  on  which  he  declaims  with  fome  plaufibility. 
Human  nature  has  been  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages.  True.  For 
all  men  pofTefs  nearly  the  lame  faculties,  which  are  employed  a- 
bout  nearly  the  fame  objects,  and  deftined  to  operate  within  the 
fame  narrow  fphere.  And  if  a  man  have  power  to  chufe  one  of 
two  things,  to  act  or  not  to  act,  he  has  all  the  liberty  we  contend- 
for.  How  is  it  pomble,  then,  that  human  nature,  taken  in  the 
grofs,  mould  not  be  found  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages  !  But  if 
we  come  to  particulars,  we  fhall  not  perhaps  find  two  human 
minds  exactly  alike.  Tn  two  of  the  moft  congenial  characters  on 
earth,  the  fame  caufes  will  not  produce  the  fame  effects  ;  nayr 
tHe  fame  caufes  will  not  always  produce  the  fame  effects  even  in 
the  fame  character. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal  feelings  are  in  favour  o£ 
moral  liberty.  "  It  is  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious,, 
though  fanciful,  author,  that  a  man  by  internal  feeling  may 
prove  his  own  free-will,  if  by  free-will  be  meant  the  power  of 
doing  what  a  man  wills  or  defires  ;  or  of  refilling  the  motives 
of  fenfuality,  ambition,  &c.  ;  that  is  free-will  in  the  popular 
and  practical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily  recollect  inflan- 
ces,  where  he  has  done  thefe  feveral  things.  But  thefe  are  en 
tirely  foreign  to  the  prefent  queflion.  To  prove  that  a  mail 
"  has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  oppofite  to  mechanifm,  he  ought  to 
"  feel  that  he  can  do  different  things  while  the  motives  remain 
"  precifely  the  fame.  And  here  I  apprehend  the  internal  feel- 
"  ings  are  entirely  againft  free-will,  where  the  motives  are  of  a 
"  fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident :  where  they  are  not,  no- 
"  thing  can  be  proved  *."  —  Queftions  of  this  kind  would  be 
more  eafily  folved,  if  authors  would  explain  their  doctrine  by 

.' '•      •  •>/!'>     £  ••  '•'  '       •> 

*  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  man,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

examples. 
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examples.  When  this  is  not  ckme,  we  cannot  always  be  fure 
thVt  we  underftand  their  meaning,  especially  in  abflracl;  fubjects, 
where  language,  after  all  our  care,  is  often  equivocal  and  inade 
quate.  If  I  rightly  underftand  this  author,  and  am  allowed  to 
examine  his  principles  by  my  own  experience,  I  muft  conclude, 
that  he  very  much  miftakes  the  fact.  Let  us  take  an  example. 
A  man  is  tempted  to  the  commifTion  of  a  crime  :  liis  motive  to, 
commit,  is  the  love  of  money,  or  the  gratification  of  appetite : 
his  motive  to  abflain,  is  a  regard  to  duty,  or  to  reputation* 
Suppofe  him  to  weigh  thefe  motives  in  his  mind,  for  an  hour,  a 
day,  or  a  week  ;  and  fuppofe,  that,  during  this  fpace,  no  addi 
tional  confideration  occurs  to  him  on  either  fide  :  which,  I 
think,  may  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  I  know  it  is  poflible,  and  I  be 
lieve  often  happens.  While  his  mind  is  in  this  ftate,  the  mo 
tives  remain  precifely  the  fame  :  and  yet  it  is  to  me  inconcei*  v 
vable,  that  he  fhould  at  any  time,  during  this  fpace,  feel  himfelf „ 
under  a  neceflity  of  committing,  or  under  a  neceflity  of  not 
committing,  the  crime.  He  is  indeed  under  a  neceflity  either  to 
do,  or  not  to  do  :  but  every  man,  inYuch  a  cafe,  feels  that  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  the  one  or  the  other.  At  leaft,  in 
all  my  experience,  I  have  never  been  confcious,  nor  had  any  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  other  men  were  confcious,  of  any  fuch  ne 
ceflity  as  the  author  here  fpeaks  of. 

Again  :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  circumilances  above  men 
tioned,  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  to  be  differently  affected 
by  a  review : of  their  conduct  ;  the  one  repining  at  fortune,  or 
fate,  or  providence,  for  having  placed  him  in  too  tempting  a  ii- 
tuation,  and  folicited  him  by  motives  too  powerful  to  be  refilled; 
tke  other  blaming  and  upbraiding  himfelf  for  yielding  to  the  bad- 
motive,  and  refilling  the  good  :  —  I  would  afk,  which  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  .remorfe  or  regret  is  the  moft  rational  ?  The  :firfl;, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Lthe  Fatalifls  j  the  laft,  according  to 
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the  opinion  of  mankind.  No  divine,  no  moralift,  no  man  of 
fenfc,  ever  fuppofes  true  penitence  to  begin,  till  the  criminal  be 
come  confcious,  that  he  has  done,  or  neglected,  fomething  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  or  neglected  :  a  fentiment  which 
would  be  not  only  abfnrd,  but  impoflible,  if  all  criminals  and 
guilty  perfons  believed,  from  internal  feeling,  that  what  is  done 
could  not  have  been  prevented.  Whenever  you  can  fatisfy  a  man 
of  this,  he  may  continue  to  bewail  himfelf,  or  repine  at  fortune; 
but  his  repentance  is  at  an  end.  It  is  always  a  part,  and  too  of 
ten  the  whole,  of  the  language  of  remorfe  :  "  I  with  the  deed 
"  had  never  been  done;  wretch  that  I  was,  not  to  refill  the 
"  temptation  !"  Does  this  imply,  that  the  penitent  fuppofes 
himfelf  to  have  been  under  a  necefTity  of  committing  the  action, 
and  that  his  conduct  could  not  have  been  different  from  what  it 
is  ?  To  me  it  fecms  to  imply  jull  the  contrary.  And  am  not  I 
a  competent  judge  of  this  matter  ?  Have  not  I  been  in  thefe  cir- 
eumftances  ?  lias  not  this  been  often  the  language  of  my  foul  ? 
And  will  any  man  fay,  that  I  do  not  know  my  own  thoughts,  or 
that  he  knows  them  better  than  I  ?  -  -  All  men,  indeed,  have  but 
too  frequent  experience  of  at  lea  ft  this  part  of  repentance  :  then 
why  multiply  words,  when  by  facts  it  is  fo  eafy  to  determine  the 
controverfy  ? 

Other  I'atalifts  acknowledge,  that  the  free  agency  of  man  is  u- 
niverfally  felt  and  believed  :  That  though  man  in  truth  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  agent,  having  all  his  actions  determined  by  fixed  and  im 
mutable  laws  ;  yet,  this  being  concealed  from  him,  he  acts  with 
the  conviction  of  being  a  free  agent  *.  —  Concealed  from  him  f 


*  In  the  former  editions  of  this  Eflay,  a  particular  book  was  here  fpeciiiecl  and 
quoted.  But  I  have  lately  heard,  that  in  a  fecond  edition  of  that  book,  which, 
however,  I  have  not  yet  feen,  the  author  has  made  fome  alterations,  by  which  he 
gets  clear  of  the  abfurdity  expofed  in  this  paiTage. 

Who 
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Who  conceals  it  ?  Does  the  author  of  nature  conceal  it,  —  and 
do  thefe  writers  difcover  it !  Y/hat  deference  is  not  due  to  the 
judgement  of  a  metaphyfician,  whofe  fagacity  is  fo  irrefiftibly 
(I  had  almoft  faid  omnipotently)  penetrating  !  But,  Gentlemen, 
as  ye  are  powerful,  ye  mould  have  been  merciful.  It  was  not 
kind  to  rob  poor  mortals  of  this  crumb  of  comfort  which  had 
been  provided  for  them  in  their  ignorance  ;  nor  generous  to  pu- 
blifh  fo  openly  the  fecrets  of  Heaven,  and  thus  baffle  the  cle- 

figns  of  Providence  by  a  few  ftrokes  of  your  pen  ! In  truth, 

metaphylic  is  a  perplexing  affair  to  the  paffioiis,  as  well  as  to  the 
judgement.  Sometimes  it  is  fo  abfurd,  that  not  to  be  merry  is 
impoflible ;  and  fometimes  fo  impious,  that  not  to  be  angry 
were  unpardonable  :  but  often  it  partakes  fo  much  of  both  qua 
lities,  that  one  knows  not  with  what  temper  of  mind  to  confider 
it: 

"  To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  grace  ; 
"  And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face." 

But  why  infill  fo  long  on  the  univerfal  acknowledgement  of 
man's  free  agency  ?  To  me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe 
themfelves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I  cannot  fee  the  heart ; 
I  judge  of  the  fentiments  of  others  from  their  outward  beha 
viour  ;  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  as  far  as  hiftory  and  expe 
rience  can  carry  me,  I  find  the  conducl  of  human  beings  fimilar 
in  this  refpecl:  to  my  own  :  and  of  my  own  free  agency  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  the  leaft  doubt.  "  Kere  then  we 
"  have  an  inftance  of  a  doctrine  advanced  by  fome  philofophers, 
u  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men  in  all  a- 
1  ges."  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  firft  remark  formerly  made  on 
the  non-exiflence  of  matter. 

•2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe  :   <s  The  reafoning  by  which 

"  this 
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*'  this  doclriiie  is  fupported,  though  long  accounted  tinanfwer- 
"  ,able,  did  never  produce  a  ferious  and  fteady  conviclion  ;  com- 
"  mon  fenfe  flilL  declared  it  -to  be  falfe  ;  we  were  forry  to  find 
"  the  powers  of  human  reafon  fo  limited  as  not  to  afford  a  logU- 
"  .cal. confutation  of  it;  we  were  convinced  it  merited  confuta- 
"  tion,  aad  flattered  ourfelves.,  that  one  time  or  other  it  would  be 
"  .confuted." 

I  fhaU  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  fcheme  of  neceflity  has 
not  as  yet  been  fully  confuted  ;  and  on  this  fuppoiltion  (which 
the  Fatalifls  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  a  fair  one)  I  would 
afk,  whether  the  remark  juft  now  quoted  be  applicable  to -the  rea- 
fonings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fcheine  ?  My  experience  tells 
me,  it  is.  After  giving  the  advocates  &>r  neceflity  a  fair  hearing, 
my  belief  is  exaclly  the  fame  as  before.  I  am  puzzled  perhaps, 
but  not  convinced,  no  not  in  the  lead  degree.  In  reading  fome 
late  eflays  on  this  fubjecfc,  I  find  many  things  allowed  to  pals 
without  fcruple,  which  1  cannot  admit :  and  when  1  have  got  to 
the  end,  and  afk  inyfelf,  whether  I  am  a  free  or  a  neceflary  a- 
gent,  nature  recurs  to  me  fo  irrefiftibly,  that  the  investigation  I 
have  juft  finiihed  feems  (as  Shakefpeare  fays)  "  like  the  fierce  vex* 
"  ation  of  a  dream,"  which,  while  it  lafted,  had  fome  refem- 
blance  of  reality,  but  now,  when  it  is  gone,  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  a  delufion.  This  is  prejudice,  you  fay  ;  be  it  fo. 
Before  the  confutation  of  BERKELEY'S  fyftem,  would  it  have  been 
called  prejudice  not  to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments  ?  I  know 
not  but  it  might ;  but  1  am  fure,  that  of  fuch  prejudice  no  ho 
ned  man,  nor  lover  of  truth,  needs  be  afhamed.  I  confefs,  that 
when  I  enter  upon  the  controverfy  in  queflion,  I  am  nojt  wholly 
indifferent ;  I  am  a  little  biafled  in  favour  of  common  fenfe,  and 
I  cannot  help  it :  yet  if  the  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I  am  conr 
iident  it  would  breed  in  my  mind  fome  fufpicion,  that  my  fenti- 
ment  of  moral  liberty  is  ambiguous.  As  I  experience  nothing 

'of 
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of  this  kind,  my  conviction  remaining  the  fame  as  before,  what 
muft  I  infer  ? .  Surely  I  muft  infer,  and  I  fin  again  ft  my  own  un~ 
derftanding  if  I  do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  be  fubtle, 
the  doctrine  is  abfurd. 

But  what  if  a  man  be  really  convinced  by  that  reafoning, 
that  he  is  a  neceffary  agent  ?  — Then  I  expect  he  will  think  and 
act  according  to  his  conviction.  If  he  continue  to  act  and  think 
as  he  did  before,  and  as  I  and  the  reft  of  the  world  do  now,  he 
muft  pardon  me  if  I  mould  fufpect  his  conviction  to  be  infincere. 
For  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatisfied  with 
calling  their  doctrine  probable  ;  they  affirm,  that  it  is Certain^: 
and  refts  on  evidence  not  inferior  to  demonstration.  If,  thefe-r 
fore,  it  convince  at  all,  it  muft  convince  thoroughly.  Between 
rejecting  it  as  utterly  falfe,  and  receiving  it  as  undeniably  true, 
there  is  no  medium  to  a  confiderate  perfon.  And  let  it  be  ob 
ferved  further,  that  the  changes  which  the  real  belief  of  fatality' 
muft  produce  in  the  conduct:  and  fentiments  of  men,  are  not 
flight  and  imperceptible,  but,  as  will  appear  afterwards,  im 
portant  and  ftriking.  If  you  fay,  that  the  inftincts  of  your  na 
ture,  the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  and  the  force  of  human  laws,* 
oblige  you  to  act  like  free  agents,  you  acknowledge  fatality  &y 
be  contrary  to  common  fenfe  ;  which  is  the  point  I  want  t6  ' 

prove. 

• 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the  potter,  than  words  to  the 

ikilful  difputant.  They  may  be  made  to  affume  almoft  any  form5,? 
to  enforce  almoft  any  doctrine.  So  true  it  is,  that  much  may 
be  faid  on  either  fide  of  moft  queftions,  that  we  have  known- 
dealers  in  eontroverfy,  who  were  always  of  the  fame  mind  with 
the  author  whom  they  read  laft.  We  have  feen  theories  of  mora 
lity  deduced  from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  felf-love,  from 
benevolence  ;  and  all  fo  plaufible,  as  would  furprife  one  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  ambiguities  of  language.  Of  thefe  the  ad 
vocates 
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vocates  for  fimplc  truth  are  lefs  careful  to  avail  themfelves,  than 
their  paradoxical  antagonifts.  The  arguments  of  the  former,  be 
ing  more  obvious,  (land  lefs  in  need  of  illuftration  ;  thofe  of  the 
latter  require  all  the  embellimments  of  eloquence  and  refinement 
to  recommend  them.  Robbers  feldom  go  abroad  without  arms  ; 
they  examine  every  corner  and  countenance  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  which  habitual  diftruft  and  circumfpeftion  have  rendered 
intenfely  fagacious  :  the  honeft  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his 
bufmefs,  intending  no  harm,  and  fufpecling  none.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  philofophers  do  often,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe 
on  themfelves  as  well  as  on  others  ;  an  ambiguous  word  Hipping 
in  by  accident  will  often  perplex  a  whole  fubjecl:,  to  the  equal 
furprife  of  both  parties  ;  and  perhaps,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years, 
the  caufe  of  this  perplexity  (hall  not  be  difcovered.  This  was  ne 
ver  more  remarkably  the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy  about 
the  exiftencc  of  matter  ;  and  this  no  doubt  is  one  great  hinder- 
ance  to  the  utter  confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  neceflity.  Fa- 
talifts,  indeed,  make  a  ftir,  and  feem  much  in  earneft,  about 
fettling  the  fignification  of  words  :  but  "  words  beget  words," 
as  Bacon  well  obferveth  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expccled,  that  they 
who  are  interefted  in  fupporting  a  fyftem  will  be  fcrupuloufly  im 
partial  in  their  definitions. 

With  a  few  of  thcfe  a  theorift  commonly  begins  his  fyftem. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  fairnefs  and  perfpicuity.  We  hold  it 
for  a  maxim,  that  a  man  may  ufe  words  in  any  fenfe  he  pleafes, 
provided  he  explain  the  fenfe  in  which  he  ufcs  them  ;  and  we 
think  it  captious  to  find  fault  with  words.  We  therefore  arc  ea- 
fily  prevailed  on  to  admit  his  definitions,  which  are  generally 
plaufible,  and  not  apparently  repugnant  to  die  analogy  of  lan 
guage.  But  the  underftanding.  of  the  author  when  he  writes, 
and  that  of  the  (Indent  when  he  reads  them,  are  in  very  differ 
ent  circumftances.  The  former  knows  his  fyftem  already,  and 
j  adapts 
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adapts  his  definitions  to  it :  the  latter  is  ignorant  of  the  fyftem, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tendency  of  the  defini 
tions.  Befides,  every  fyftem  is  in  fome  degree  obfcure  to  one 
who  is  but  beginning  to  ftudy  it  j  and  this  obfcurity  ferves  to 
4ifguife  whatever  in  the  preliminary  illuftrations  is  forced  or  in 
explicit.  Thus  the  mind  of  the  moft  candid  and  moft  attentive 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  error,  long  before  he  has 
any  fuf picion.  of  the  author's  real  defign.  And  then,  the  more  he 
is  accuftomed  to  ufe  words  in  a  certain  fignification,  the  more  he 
is  difpofed  to  think  it  natural  ;  fo  that,  the  further  he  advances 
in  the  fyftem,  he  is  ftill  more  and  more  reconciled  to  it.  Need 
we  wonder  then,  at  the  variety  of  moral  fyftems  ?  need  we  won 
der  to  fee  a  man's  judgement  fo  eafily,  and  often  fo  egregioufly> 
mifled,  -by  abftradl  reafoning  ?  need  we  wonder  at  the  fuccefs  of 
any  theorift,  who  has  a  tolerable  command  of  language,  and  a 
moderate  mare  of  cunning,  provided  his  fyftem  be  adapted  to 
the  manners  and  principles  of  his  age  ?  Neither  need  we  wonder 
to  fee  the  groifeft  and  moft  deteftable  abfurdities  recommended 
by  fingular.  plausibility  of  argument,  and  fuch  as  may  for  a  time 
impofe  even  on  the  intelligent  and  fagacious  ;  till  at  laft,  when 
the  author's  defign?  becomes  manifeft,  common  fenfe  begins  to 
operate,  and  men  have  reco.urfe  to  their  inftindlive  and  intuitive 
fentiments,  as  the  moft  eiFe.dlual  fecurity  againft  the  affaults  of  the 
logician. 

Further,  previous  to  all  influence  from  habit  and  education, 
•the  intelledlual  abilities  of  different  men  are  very  different  in  re- 
fpedl  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  of  common  fenfe.  Some  men,  fa 
gacious  enough  in  perceiving  truth,  are  but  ill  qualified  to  rea- 
ibn  about  it ;  while  others,  not  fuperior  in  common  fenfe,  or 
intuitive  fagacity,  are  much  more  dextrous  in  devifmg  and  con 
futing  arguments.  If  you  propt>fe  a  fophifm  to  the  latter,  you 
are  at  once  contradidled  and  confuted  :  the  former,  though  they 

F  f  cannot 
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cannot  confute  you,  are  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your  falfe 
doctrine,  and  unfair  reafoning  ;  they  know,  that  what  you  fay 
is  not  true,  though  they  cannot  tell  m  what  refpeft  it  is  falfe. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  wanting  to  enable  them  to  confute  as  well  as 
contradict,  is  only  a  little  practice  in  fpeaking  and  wrangling : 
but  furely  this  affects  not  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  propofitions* 
What  is  falfe  is  as  really  fo  to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  falfi- 
ty,  without  being  able  to  prove  it,  as  to  him  who  both  perceives 
and  proves  ;  and  it  is  equally  falfe,  before  I  learn  logic,  and  af 
ter.  —  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  unreafonable  to  expecl:  convic*- 
tion  from  every  antagonifl  who  cannot  confute  you,  and  to  afcribe 
to  prejudice  what  is  owing  to  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  unerring 
nature  ? 

I  have  convcrfed  with  many  people  of  fenfe  on  the  fubjeft  of 
this  controverfy  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity.  To  the  greater 
part,  the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in  vindication  of  li 
berty,  feemed  quite  fatisfying;  others  owned  themfelves  puzzled 
with  the  fubtleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
queftion ;  fome  repofed  with  full  aflurance  on  that  confcioufnefs 
of  liberty  which  every  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft ;  in  a  word, 
as ''far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  found  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  enemies  to  fatality  in  their  hearts ;  willing  to  con- 
fider  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious  than  folid ;  and  dil- 
pofed  to  receive,  with  joy  and  thankfulnefs,  a  thorough  vindi 
cation  of  human  liberty,  and  a  logical  confutation  of  the  oppofite 

doclrine. 

3.  It  has  been  faid,  That  philofophers  are  anfwerable,  not  for 
the  confequences,  but  only  for  the  truth,  of  their  tenets;  and 
that,  if  a  doclrine  be  true,  its  being  attended  with  difagreeable 
confequences  will  not  render  it  falfe.  We  readily  acquiefce  in 
this  remark  ;  but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  meant  of  any  truth  but 
what  is  certain  and  incontrovertible.  No  genuine  truth  did  ever 

of 
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of  itfelf  produce  effects  inconfiftent  .  with  real  utility*.  But 
many  principles  pafs  for  truth,  which  are  far  from  deferving  that 
honourable  appellation.  Some  give  it  to  all  doctrines  which  have 
teen  defended  with  fubtlety,  and  which,  whether  ferioufly  be 
lieved  or  not,  have  never  been  logically  confuted.  But  to  affirm, 
that  all  fuch  doctrines  are  certainly  true,  would  argue  great  igno 
rance  of  human  language,  and  human  nature.  It  is  therefore 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  bad  confequences  of  admitting  fuch  doc 
trines  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  arguments  againft  them.  —  Now, 
there  are  many  perfons  in  the  world,  of  moft  refpectable  under- 
ftanding,  who  would  be  extremely  averfe  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  doctrine  of  neceflity  has  ever  been  demonflrated  beyond  all 
doubt.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  confider  it  as  a  contro- 
vertible  tenet,  and  to  expofe  the  abfurdities  and  dangerous  confe 
quences  with  which  the  general  belief  of  it  may  be  attended. 

Mr  HUME  endeavours  to  raife  a  prejudice  againft  this  method 
of  refutation.  He  probably  forefaw,  that  the  tendency  of  his 
principles  would  be  urged  as  an  argument  againft  them  ;  and 
being  fomewhat  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  as  well  he 
might,  he  insinuates,  that  all  fuch  reafoning  is  no  better  than, 
perfonal  invective.,  ..."  There  :  is  no  method  of  reafoning,"  (ays 
he,  '  '*  more  common,  and  yet  none  more  blameable,  than  in 
"  philofophical  debates  to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hy- 
'•'  pothefis,  by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  confequences  to  re- 

'  ligion  and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  into  abfurdities, 
"  it  is  certainly  falfe  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is,, 
"  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous  confequence.  Such  topics 
"  therefore  ought  entirely  to  be  forborn  ;  as  ferving  nothing  to 

'  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  peribn  of  an,anta- 
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"  gonrft   odious  *."     If  your  philofophy  be   fuch,  that  its  eon- 
fequences  cannot  be  unfolded  without  rendering;  your   perfon   o- 
dious,  pray,  Sir,  who  is  to  blame-?   you,  who  contrive   and  pu- 
•biilh  it ;   or  I,  who  critic ife  it  ?  There  is  a  -kind  of  .philofophy   & 
ialutary  in  its  effects,  as   to   endear  the  perion  of  the   author   to 
every  -good  man  :   why  is  not  yours  of  this  kind  ?  If  it  is  noc,   as 
you  yourfelf  feern  to  apprehend,  do   yon  think,  that  I   ought  to 
applaud  your  principles,  or  fuffer  them  to  pafs  unexamined,  even 
though  I  am  certain  of  their  pernicious  tendency  ?  or  that,  out 
of  refpect  to  your  peribn,   I   ought  not   to   put   others   on   theii 
guard  againfl  them  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be  fo  blinded  by  jfelf- ad 
miration,  as  to  think  it  the  duty  of  any  man  to  facrifice  the  in* 
tereft  of  mankind  to  your  intereft,  or  rather  to   your  reputation 
as  a  metaphyucal  writer.     If  you  do  think  fo,  I  muft  take  the  li 
berty  to  differ  from  your  judgement   in   this,   as   in   many  other 

matters. 

'Nor  can!  agree  to  what  our  author  fays  of  this  method  of 
reafonmg,  that  it  tends  nothing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.  Does 
not  every  thing  tend  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  that  difpofes  men 
to  think  for  themfelves,  and  to  confider  opinions  with  attention, 
before  they  adopt  them  ?  And  -have  not  many  well-meaning  per- 
fons  rafhly  adopted  a  plaufible  opinion  on  the  fuppofition  of  its- 
being  harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  its  'bad  tendency, 
would  have  proceeded  with  more  caution,  and  made  a  better  ufe 
of  their  underflanding  ? 

This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  determining  controverfy  in 
favour  of  licentious  theories.  An  author  publiihes  a  book,  in  which 
are  many  doctrines  fatal  to  human  happinefs,  and  fubverfive  of  hu 
man  fociety.  If,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  we  endea- 
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vour  to  expofe  them  in  their  proper   colours,  and,   by  difplaying 
their  dangerous  and  abfurd  confequences,  to  deter  men  from  rafhly 
adopting  them  without  examination  ;   our  adverfary  immediately 
exclaims,  "  This  is  not  fair  reafbning;  this  is  perfonal  invective/' 
Were  the  fentiments  of  the  public  to  be  regulated  by  this  exclama 
tion,  licentious  writers  might  do  what  mifchief  they  pleafed,  and 
no  man  durft  appear  in  oppofition,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his 
want  of  breeding. — It  is  happy  for  us   all,  that  the  law  is  not 
to   be  brow-beaten   by  infmuations  of  this  kind  ;  otherwife   we 
mould  hear  fome  folks  exclaim  againft  it  every  day,  as  one  of  the 
rnofl  ungenteel  things  in  the  world.     And  truly  they  would  have 
reafon  :    for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an   indictment  at  the  Old 
Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  perfonal  invective  ;  and  banimment 
or  burning  in  the  hand,  amounts  nearly   to  a   perfonal  aflault ; 
nay,  both  have  often  this  exprefs  end,  to  make  the  perfon  of  the 
criminal  odious  :    and  yet,  in  his  judgement,  perhaps,  there  was 
no  -great  harm  in  picking   a   pocket  of  a   handkerchief,    value 
thirteen  pence,  provided  it  was  done  with  a  good  grace.     Let  not 
the  majefty  of  fcience  be  offended  by  this  aJliifion  ;  I  mean  not  to 
argue  from  it,  for  it  is  not  quite  fimilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand.   That 
thofe  men  act  the  part  of  good  citizens,  who  endeavour  to   over 
turn  the  plained  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  fubverc 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  I   am   far  from  thinking  ;  but  I 
mould  be  extremely  forry  to  fee  any  other  weapons   employed   a- 
gainft  them  than  thofe  of  reafon  and  ridicule  chaftifed  by  decency 
and  truth.'    Other  weapons  this  caufe  requires   not;  nay,  in   this 
caufe,  all  other  weapons  would  do  more  harm  than  good.     And 
let  it  {till  be  remembered,  that  the  object  of  our  flrictures  is  not 
men,  but  books  ;  and  that  thefe  incur  our  cenfure,  not  becaufe 
they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufe  they  contain  certain  prin 
ciples. 

Thefe  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  doctrines  of  fcepticifm  in 

general,, 
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general,  than  to  this  of  neceflity  in  particular  ;  which  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  many  men,  refpectable  both  for  their  talents  and 
principles,  have  afferted.  I  prefume,  however,  they  would  have 
been  more  cautious,  if  they  had  attended  to  the  confequences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it.  —  To  which  I  now  return. 

Some  of  the  Fatalifls  are  willing  to  reconcile  their  fyftem  with 
our  natural  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil  ;  but  all  they  have 
been  able  to  do  is,  to  remove  the  difficulty  a  ftep  or  two  further, 
off.  But  others  of  that  party  are  not  felicitous  to  render  thefe 
points  confident.  If  they  can  only  eftabliih  neceflity,  they  leavje 
natural  religion  to  fhift  for  itfelf.  Mr  HUME  allows,  that,  on 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  deny  liberty  and  contingeiice,  it  is 
impoflible  for  natural  reafon  to  vindicate  the  divine  character :  — 
for  that,  on  the  fuppofition  that  God  is  the  ultimate  caufe  of  eve 
ry  one  of  our  volitions  and  actions,  either  none  of  thefe  can  be 
criminal ;  or,  if  they  be  criminal,  (which  Mr  HUME  feems  to 
admit),  "  we  muft  retract  the  attribute  of  perfection  which  we  a- 
"  fcribe  to  the  Deity,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  ultimate 
"  author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  In  all  his  creatures."  — 
Were  authors  polTefTed  of  that  modefty,  which  Mr  HUME  recom 
mends  in  the  conclufion  .of  this  eflay,  I  fhould  think  they  would 
fhudder  at  the  thought  of  inculcating  a  doctrine,  which  they  knoiv 
to  be  irrecoucileable  with  the  very  firft  principles  of  religion;  and 
of  which,  therefore,  they  muft  know  that  it  tends  to  fubvert  the 
only  durable  foundation  of  human  fociety  and  human  happi- 

nefs. 

The  advocates  for  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  have  zealoufly 
afferted  the  infinite  wifdom  and  purity  of  die  divine  nature. 
Now,  I  coafefs,  that  this  very  confideration  is,  according  to  my 
notion  of  things,  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  doctrine.  Here  are  two  opinions  ;  the  one  inconfiftent 
with  the  firft  principles  of  natural  religion,  as  fome  of  thole  who 

maintain 
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maintain  it  acknowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  experience,  the  be 
lief,  and  the  practice,  of  the  generality  of  rational  beings  ;  the  o- 
ther  perfectly  confident  with  religion,  confcience,  and  common 
fenfe.  If  the  reader  believe,  with  me,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely 
good  and  wife,  he  cannot  balance  a  moment  between  them  ;  nor 
hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the  univerfal  belief  of  the  former  would 
produce  much  mifchief  and  mifery  to  mankind.  If  he  be  pre- 
pofTefled  in  favour  of  Mr  HUME'S  neceflity,  he  ought,  however, 
before  he  acquiefce  in  it  as  true,  to  be  well  aiTured,  that  the  e- 
vidences  of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the  divine  existence 
and  attributes,  are  weaker  than  the  proofs  that  have  been  urged 
in  behalf  of  this  neceflity.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that  this  doc 
trine  admits  of  a  proof,  as  unexceptionable  as  that  by  which  we 
evince  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  ?  I  appeal  to  his  own* 
heart,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and  confcioufnefs  of  mankind ; 
—  are  you  as  thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  pad  action  of  your 
life  could  poflibly  have  been  prevented,  and  that  no  future 
action  can  poflibly  be  contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely 

wife,  powerful,   and  good  ? Examine  the  evidence  of  both 

propofitions,  examine  with  candour  the  inflinctive  fuggeftions  of 
your  own  mind ;  —  and  then  tell  me,  whether  you  find  Atheifrn 
or  man's  moral  liberty  hardeft  to  be  believed. 

Perhaps  I  mail  be  told,  that  the  belief  of  moral  liberty  is  at 
tended  with  equal  difficulties  ;  for  that,  to  reconcile  the  contin 
gency  of  human  actions  with  the  prefcience  of  God,  is  as  irri^° 
poflible  as  to  reconcile  neceflity  with  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom. 
Others  have  anfwered  this  objection  at  length ;  I  make  therefore 
only  two  brief  remarks  upon  it.  I.  As  it  implies  not  any  re 
flection  on  the  divine  power,  to  fay  that  it  cannot  perform  im~ 
poflibilities ;  fo  neither,  I  prefume,  does  it  imply  any  reflection 
on  his  knowledge,  to  fay  that  he  cannot  forefee,  as  certain^  that 
which  he  himfelf  has  determined  to  be  not  certain,  but  only  con 
tingent.  Yet  he  fees  all  poflible  eflefts  of  all  poflible  caufes ;  and 

our 
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our  freedom  to  chufe  good   or    evil   can   no  more  be  conceived  to 
interfere  with   the  final    purpofes   of    his   providence,    than  our 
power  of  moving  our  limbs  is  inconfiftcnt  with  our  inability  to  re 
move  mountains.      2.  No  man  will  take  it  upon  him  to  fay,  that 
he  diftinctly  underftands  the   manner   in  which  the   Deity  acts, 
perceives,  and  knows  :    but  the   incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his  na- 
natiwe  will   never  induce  men  to   doubt    his  exiftence   and  attri 
butes    unlefs  there  be  men  who  fancy  themfeives   infallible,  and 
of  infinite  capacity.    Shall  I  then  conclude,  becaufe  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  preference  operates, 
that   therefore  the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  perfect  ?    or  that  there 
fore  I  cannot   be  certain  of  the   truth    of  a  fentiment  which  is. 
warranted  by  my  conftant  experience,    and   by  that  of  all   man 
kind  ?      Shall  1  fay,  that  becaufe   my  knowledge  is    not  infinite* 
therefore  I  have  no  knowledge  ?     Becaufe  I  know  not  when  I  mall 
die    does  it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my  being  now  a-- 
live  ?     Becaufe  God  has  not  told  me  every  thing,  ihall  1  refufe  to. 
believe  what  he  has  told  me  ?     To  draw  fuch  a   conclufion  from 
fuch  premifes,  is,  in  my  judgement^  as  contrary  to  reafon,  as  to 
fay    that,  becaufe  I  am  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  maguetical  at 
traction    therefore  I  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  needle  points  to 
the  north.  —  That  I  am   a  free  agent,  I  know  and  believe;,  that 
God  forefees  whatever  can  be  forefeen,   as   he   can  do  whatever 
can  be  done,  I  alfo  know  and  believe  :   nor  have  the  Fatalifts  ever 
proved,  nor  can  they  ever  prove,  that  the  one  belief  is  iiKonfift- 
cnt  with  the  other. 

The  afferters  of  human  liberty  have  always  maintained,  that  ta 
believe  all  actions  and  intentions  neceilary,  is  the  fame  thing  as 
to  believe,  that  man  is  not  an  accountable  being,  or,  in  other 
words  no  moral  agent.  And  indeed  this  notion  is  natural  to 
every  perfon  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  his  own  experience^ 
without  feeking  to  puzzle  plain  matter  of  fact  with  verbal  dif- 

tin<flions 
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tinctions  and  metaphyfical  refinement.     But,  it  is  faid,  the  ienfe 
of  moral  beauty  and   turpitude  dill   remains  with   us,  even  after 
we  are  convinced,  that  all  actions   and  intentions   are  neceffary  ; 
that   this   fenfe  maketh   us  moral    agents ;     and   therefore     that 
our  moral  agency  is  perfectly  confiflent  with  our  necefTary  agen 
cy.     But  this   is   nothing   to    the   purpofe;     it  is  putting   us   off 
with  mere  words.     For  what  is   moral  agency,     and  what  is  im 
plied  in  it  ?     This  at  lead  mufl  be  implied  in  it,  that  we  ought 
to  do  fome  things,  and  not  to  do  others.     But  if  every  intention 
and  action  of  my  life  is  fixed  by  eternal  laws,  which  I  can  nei 
ther  elude  nor  alter,  it  is  as   abfurd  to   fay  to  me,  You  ought  to 
be  honed  to-morrow,  as  to  fay,  You  ought  to  flop  the  motion  of 
the  planets  to-morrow.     Unlefs  fome  events  depend  upon  my  de 
termination,  ought i  and  ought  not^  have  no  meaning  when  applied 
to  me.     Moral  agency  further  implies,  that  we  are  accountable 
for  our  conduct ;   and  that  if  we  do  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  we 
deferve  blame   and  punimment.     My  confcience  tells  me,  that  I 
am  accountable  for  thofe  actions  only  that  are  in  my  own  power; 
and  neither  blames  nor  approves,    in  myfelf  or  in   others,  that 
conduct  which  is  the  effect,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necemty.     Con 
vince  me,  that  all  my  actions   are  equally  neceffary,  and  you  fi- 
lence  my  confcience  for  ever,  or  at  lead  prove  it  to  be  a  fallacious 
and  impertinent  monitor  :    you  will    then   convince  me,  that  all 
circumfpection  is  unneceffary,  and  all  remorfe  abfurd.     And  is  it 
a  matter  of  little  moment,    whether  I   believe  my  moral  feelings 
authentic  and  true,  or  equivocal  and  fallacious  f     Can  any  prin 
ciple  be  of  more  fatal   confequence   to  me,  or  to  fociety,  than  to 
believe,  that  the  dictates  of  confcience  are  falfe,  unreafonable,  or 
infignincant  ?     Yet  this   is  one   certain  effect   of  my  becoming  a 
Fatalid,  or  even  fceptical  in  regard  to  moral  liberty. 

I  obferve,  that  when  a  man's  underftanding  begins  to  be  fo  far 
perverted  by  debauchery,  as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes  un- 

G  g  avoidable. 
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avoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins  to  think  them  innocent, 
and  deems  it  a  diffident   apology,  that  in  refpcA   of  them  he   is 
no  longer  a  free,  but  a  neceflary  agent.     The  drunkard  pleads  his 
confutation,  the  blafphemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
and  the  fenfualifl  would  have  us  believe,  that  his  appetites  are  too 
ftrong  to  be   refitted.     Suppofe  all  men  fo   far  perverted  as  to  ar 
gue  in  the  fame  manner  with   regard  to  crimes  of  every  kind ;  — 
then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  would  be  equally  difpofed  to  think 
all  crimes  innocent.     And  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?    Li- 
ccntioufnefs,   mifery,  and  defolation,   irremediable  and  univerfal. 
If  God  intended  that  men  mould  be  happy,  and  that  the  human 
race  fliould  continue  for  many  generations,  he  certainly  intended 
alfo  that  men  mould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral,  and  account 
able  creatures. 

Suppofing  it  poffible  for  a  man  to  ad  upon  the  belief  of  his  be 
ing  a  neceflary  agent,  let  us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of 
the  common  affairs  of  life.      He   does   me  an   injury.     I  go  to 
him  and  remonflrate.     You  will   excufe  me,  fays  he;     I  was   put 
upon   it   by  one  on  whom   I  am  dependent,    and  who  threaten 
ed  me  with  beggary  and  perdition  if  I  refufed  to  comply.     I  ac 
knowledge  this  to  be  a  coniiderable  alleviation  of  the  poor  mai^s 
guilt.     Next  day  he  repeats   the   injury;     and,    on   my  renewing 
my  rcmonilranccs,  Truly,  fays  he,  I  was  offered  fixpence  to  do  it ; 
or  I  did  it   to  pleafe  my  humour  :    but  I  know  you  will  pardon 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  as  all  motives   are  the  neceffary  caufes 
of  the  actions  that  proceed  from   them,  it  follows,  that  all  mo 
tives  productive  of  the  fame  acTion  are  irrefiftible,  and  therefore, 
in  rcfpea  of  the  agent,  equally  ftrong  :    I  am  therefore  as  inno 
cent  now  as  I  was   formerly ;    for  the  event  has  proved,  that  the 
motive  arifmg  from  the  offer  of  fixpence,  or  from  the  impulfc  of 
whim,  was  as  effectual   in  producing  the  aftion  which    you  call 

an  injury,  as  the  motive  arifmg  from  the  fear  of  ruin.     Notwith- 

ftandino; 
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{landing  this  fine  fpeech,  I  fliould  be  afraid,  that  thefe  principles, 
if  perfifted  in,  and  acted  upon,  would  foon  bring  the  poor  Fataliil 
to  Tyburn  or  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  aflift  me  to-morrow  with  your  labour, 
advice,  or  intereft  ?  No,  fays  the  practical  Fatalift  ;  I  can  pro 
mife  nothing  :  for  my  conduct  to-morrow  will  certainly  be  de 
termined  by  the  motive  that  then  happens  to  predominate.  Let 
your  promife,  fay  I,  be  your  motive.  How  can  you  be  fo  igno 
rant,  he  replies,  as  to  imagine  that  our  motives  to  action  are  in 
our  own  power  !  O  fad,  O  fad  !  you  muft  fludy  metaphyfic,  in 
deed  you  mufl.  Why,  Sir,  our  motives  to  action  are  obtruded 
upon  us  by  irrefiilible  neceflity.  Perhaps  they  arife,  immediate 
ly,  from  fome  pamon,  judgement,  fancy,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  voli 
tion  ;  but  this  volition,  fancy,  judgement,  or  paflion what 

is  it  ?  an  effect  without  a  caufe  ?  No,  no  ;  it  is  neceffarily  exci 
ted  by  fome  idea,  object,  or  notion,  which  prefents  itfelf  inde 
pendently  on  me,  and  in  confequence  of  fome  extrinfic  caufe, 
the  operation  of  which  I  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent.  — 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  chufe  this  Fatalifl  for  his  friend, 
companion,  or  fellow-citizen  ?  who  will  fay,  that  fociety  could  at 
all  fubfifl,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to  think,  and  fpeak, 
and  act,  on  fuch  principles  *  ? 

But,  fays  the  Fatalift,  is  it  not  eafy  to  imagine  cafes  in  which 
the  men  who  believe  themfelves  free,  would  act  the  part  of  fools 
or  knaves  ?  Nothing  indeed  is  more  eafy.  But  let  it  be  obfer- 


This,  it  may  be  {aid,  would  fuppofe  a  partial  neceflity.  It  may  be  fo  :  but  in 
this  manner  I  apprehend  that  mankind  will  always  argue,  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
fcious  of  a  power  of  felf-dctermination.  And  while  they  are  confcious  of  that 
.power,  and  argue  in  this  manner,  they  muft  confider  the  dodlrine  of  neceffity  as 
repugnant  to  our  mo  ft  familiar  and  moft  permanent  notions  in  regard  to  morality 
.and  human  agency. 
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ved,  that  the  folly  or  knavery  of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their 
perfuafion  of  their  own  free  agency  ;  for  many  millions  of  this 
perfuafion  have  palled  through  life  with  a  fair  character  ;  but 
from  other  caufes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  difcourage- 
ment  from  knavery  and  folly,  than  the  consideration,  that  man 
is  an  accountable  being  ;  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  fuppoie 
him  accountable,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe  him  free. 

The  reader,  if  difpofed  to  purfue  thefe  hints,  and  attend,  in  i- 
magination,  to  the  behaviour  of  the  confident  and  practical  Fa- 
tali  it,  in  the  more  inter  citing  fcenes  of  private  and  public  lifer 
may  entertain  himfelf  with  a  feries  of  very  ilrange  and  comical 
adventures.  I  prefume  I  have  laid  enough  to  mow,  that  it  is  not 
without  rcafon  I  affirm,  "  That  the  real  and  general  belief  of 
"  neceiTity  would  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  fcience, 
"  and  to  human  nature  ;"  -  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  third 
remark  we  formerly  made  on  the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of 

body  *. 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there  was  any  reafon  for  re 
jecting  BERKELEY'S  doctrine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common, 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  mown  to  arife  from  the  abufe 
of  words,  there  is  at  prefent  the  fame  reafon  for  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  neceflity,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  hath  not  as 
yet  been  logically  confuted.  Both  doctrines  are  repugnant  to  the 
general  belief  of  mankind  :  both,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  fubtleft  fophiitry,  are  ftill  incredible  :  both  are  fo  contra 
ry  to  nature,  and  to  the  condition  of  human  beings,  that  they 
cannot  be  carried  into  practice  ;  and  fo  contrary  to  true  philofo- 
phy,  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  fcience,  without  bring 
ing  fcepticifm  along  with  them,  and  rendering  questionable  the 

*  See  the  end  of  the  preceding  feftion.  j,.4 

plainest 
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plained  principles  of  moral  truth.  In  a  word,  we  have  proved, 
that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teacheth  us  to  believe  and  be  afT'ircd  of 
the  exiflence  of  matter,  doth  alfo  teach  us  to  believe  and  be  affu- 
red,  that  man  is  a  free  agent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefent  purpofe,  to  enter  up 
on  a  logical  examination  of  the  argument  for  neceflity.  Our  cle- 
fign  is  only  to  explain,  by  what  marks  one  may  diftinguifh  the 
principles  of  common  fenfe,  that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evident  no 
tions,  from  thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions  that  have 
fometimes  affumed  the  fame  appearance.  If  I  have  fatisfied  the 
reader,  that  the  free  agency  of  men  is  a  felf-evident  fact,  I  have 
alfo  fatisfied  him,  that  all  reafoning  on  the  fide  of  neceflity, 
though  accounted  unanfwerable,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  and  pre- 
vioufly  to  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irrational,  and  contrary  to 
the  practice  and  principles  of  true  philofophy. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcouraged  by  the  perplexing 
arguments  of  the  Fatalift  *.  Arguments  in  oppofition  to  felf-e 
vident  truth,  muft,  if  plaufible,  be  perplexing.  Think  what 
method  of  argumentation  a  man  muft  purfue,  who  fets  himfelf 
to  confute  any  axiom  in  geometry,  or  to  argue  againfl  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  fentiment,  acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  mankind. 
Indeed  I  cannot  fee  how  fuch  a  perfon  mould  ever  impofe  upon 
people  of  fenfe,  except  by  availing  himfelf  of  expreflions,  which  ei~ 


*  There  is  no  fubject  on  which  doubts  and  difficulties  may  not  be  ftarted  by  in 
genious  and  difputatious  men  :  and  therefore,  from  the  number  of  their  objec 
tions,  and  the  length  of  the  controverfy  to  which  they  give  occafion,  we  cannot, 
in  any  cafe,  conclude,  that  the  original  evidence  is  weak,  or  even  that  it  is  not;  ob 
vious  and  ftriking-  Were  we  to  prefume,  that  every  principle  is  dubious  againft 
which  fpecious  objections  may  be  contrived,  we  fhould  be  quickly  led  into  univer- 
fal  fcepticifm.  The  two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  fpeculative  men  has  been 
moft  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatical  aflertions  of  doubtful  opinions,  and 
fubtle  cavils  againft  certain  truths.  Gerard's  Di/ertations,  ii.  4. 

ther 
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ther  are  in  thcmfelvcs  ambiguous,  or  become  fo  by  his  manner 
of  applying  them.  If  the  ambiguity  be  difcernible,  the  argu 
ment  can  have  no  force  ;  if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  ambiguity, 
the  difpute  may  be  continued  from  generation  to  generation, 
without  working  any  change  in  the  fentiments  of  either  party. 
When  fact  is  difregarded,  when  intuition  goes  for  nothing,  when 
no  flandard  of  truth  is  acknowledged,  and  every  unanfwered  ar- 
<rument  is  deemed  unanfwerable,  true  reafoning  is  at  an  end  ; 
and  the  difputant,  having  long  ago  loll  light  of  common  fenfe, 
is  fo  far  from  regaining  the  path  of  truth,  that,  like  Thomfon's 
peafant  bewildered  in  the  fnow,  he  continues  '  to  wander  on, 
"  Hill  more  and  more  aflray."  If  any  perfon  will  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  whole  controverfy  concerning  liberty 
and  neceflity,  he  will  find,  that  the  arguments  on  both  fides 
come  at  lail  to  appear  unanfwerable  :  —  there  is  no  common 
principle  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  to  which  an  appeal  can 
be  made,  and  each  party  charges  the  other  with  begging  the 
quelUon.  Is  it  not  then  better  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  fimple 
feeling  of  the  underflanding  ?  I  feel  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
will  or  not  to  will  :  all  you  can  fay  about  the  influence  of  mo 
tives  will  never  convince  me  of  the  contrary  ;  or  if  I  Ihould  fay, 
that  I  am  convinced  by  your  arguments,  my  condud  mutt  con 
tinually  belie  my  profcffion.  One  thing  is  undeniable  :  your 
words  are  obfcure,  my  feeling  is  not;  --this  is  univerfally  at 
tended  to,  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon  ;  thofe  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  would  be  unintelligible,  nay,  perhaps  they  are  in  a. 
great  mcafure  fo  even  to  yourfelves  *. 

CHAP, 


*  "  It  is  evident  (fays  a  great  philofopher)  that  as  it  is  from  internal  confciouf- 
«  nefs  I  know  any  thing  of  liberty,  fo  no  afleriion  contrary  to  what  I  am  con- 
*<  fcious  of  concerning  it  can  be  admitted  :  and  it  were  better  perhaps  to  treat  of 

«  this 
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Recapitulation,  and  Inference. 


TH  E  fubflance  of  the  preceding  illuftrations,  when  applied 
to  the  principal  purpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  is  as  follows. 
Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  juft  reafoning  does  ultimately 
terminate  in  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  ;    that  is,  in  princi 
ples  which  muft  be  admitted  as  certain,    or  as   probable,  upon 
their  own  authority,  without  evidence,  or  at  leafl  without  proof; 
even  as  all  mathematical  reafoning  does  ultimately  terminate  in 
felf-evident  axioms  :    yet  philofophers,  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
applied  themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  human  na 
ture,  have  not  always  been  careful  to   confine  the  reafoning  fa- 


'•'  this  abftrufe  fubject  after  the  manner  of  experimental  philofophy,  than  to  fill  a 
**•  thoufand  pages  with  metaphyfical  difcuffions  concerning  it." 

Maclauriri 's  account  of  Newton's  difcoveries,  book  I.  chap.  4. 

"  The  conftitution  of  the  prefent  world,  (fays  Bifhop  Butler),  and  the  condition 
<r  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is  as  if  we  were  free.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
"  juftly  concluded,  that  fince  the  whole  procefs  of  adlion  through  every  ftep  of  it 
*'  is  as  if  we  were  free,  therefore  we  are  fo.'y  Analogy,  part  i.  chap.  6.  §  6. 

One  who  is  a  Fatalift,  and  —  one  who  keeps  to  his  natural  fenfe  of  things,  and 
believes  himfelf  a  free  agent,  —  thefe  two  are  contrafled  by  the  fame  excellent  au 
thor,  part  i.  ch.  6.  §  3. 
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culty  within   its   proper  fphere,  but  have  vainly  imagined,  that 
even  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  are  fubject  to  the  cognifance 
of  reafba,  and  may  be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inilances,   carried  their   inveili- 
gations  higher  than  the  ultimate  and   felf-fupported  principles   of 
common   ieiile  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  have  introduced   many  errors, 
and  much  falie  reafbning,  into  the  moral  fciences.     To  remedy- 
tills,  it  was   propofed,    as  a   matter  deferving   ferious   attention, 
to   afcertain  the  feparate  provinces  of  reafon   and   common  fenfe. 
And  becaufe,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be   difficult    to  diftinguiih  a 
principle   of  common    fenfe    from   an  acquired   prejudice ;    and, 
confequently,  to  know  at  what  point  reafoning  ought  to  flop,  and 
the  authority  of  common  fenfe  to  be  admitted  as  decifive  ;  it  was 
therefore  judged  expedient   to   inquire,   ( '  Whether  fuch  reafon- 
"  ings  as  have   been  'profecuted  beyond  ultimate  principles,  be 
"  not  marked  with  fome  peculiar  characters,  by  which  they  may 
"  be  diflinguifhed  from  legitimate   inveftigation."     To    illuflrate 
this  point,  the  doctrines  of  the  non-cxijlence  of  matter,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  human  actions,    were  given  as  examples  ;    in   which,  at 
leail  in  the  former  of  which,    common   fenfe,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  competent  judges,  is  confefledly  violated  ;  —  the   natural   ef 
fects  produced  upon  the  mind   by  the  reafonings  that  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  thefe   doctrines,  were  confidered  ;  —  and  the 
confequences,  refulting  from  the   admifTion  of  fuch   reafonings, 
were  taken   notice  of,  and   explained.     And   it   was   found,  that 
the  reafonings  that  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  thefe  doctrines 
are  really   marked  with  fome   peculiar  characters,   which,  it  is 
prefumed,  can  belong  to  no  legitimate  argumentation.     Of  thefe 
reafonings  it  was  observed,  and  proved,        That   the  doctrines 
*'  they  are  intended  to  eftablim  are  contradictory  to  the  general 

"  belief  of  all   men   in   all  ages  ; That,    though  enforced 

"  and  fupported  with  fmgular  fubtlety,  and   though  admitted 
i  "  by 
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*e  by  fome  profefled  philofophers,  they  do  not  produce  that  con- 
"  viction  which  found  reafoning  never  fails  to  produce  in  the 
"  intelligent  mind  ;  —  and,  laftly,  That  really  to  believe,  and  to 
"  act  from  a  real  belief  of,  fuch  doctrines  and  reafonings,  muft 
"  be  attended  with  fatal  coniequences  to  fcience,  to  virtue,  and 
"  to  human  fociety." 

I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  all  the  errors  which  have  arifen  from  not 
attending  to  the  foundation  of  truth,  and  efTential  rules  of  rea- 
fbning,  as  here  explained,  are  equally  dangerous.  Some  of  them 
perhaps  may  be  innocent ;  to  fuch  the  lad  of  thefe  characters  can 
not  belong.  If  wholly  innocent,  it  is  of  little  confequence,  whe 
ther  we  know  them  to  be  errors  or  not.  When  a  new  tenet  is  ad 
vanced  in  moral  fcience,  there  will  be  a  ftroiig  prefumptioii  a- 
gainft  it,  if  contrary  to  univerfal  opinion  :  for  as  every  man  may 
find  the  evidence  of  moral  fcience  in  his  own  breaft,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  would,  for  any 
length  of  time,  perfift  in  an  error,  which  their  own  daily  expe 
rience,  if  attended  to  without  prejudice,  could  not  fail  to  rectify.. 
Let,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  the  new  tenet  be  carefully  exami 
ned,  and  attended  to.  If  it  produce  a  full  and  clear  conviction 
in  the  intelligent  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  explain  the 
caufes  of  the  univerfality  and  long  continuance  of  the  old  erro 
neous  opinion,  the  new  one  ought  certainly  to  be  received  as  true, 
But  if  the  afTent  produced  by  the  new  doctrine  be  vague,  inde 
finite,  and  unfatisfying  ;  if  nature  and  common  fenfe  reclaim  a- 
gainfl  it ;  if  it  recommend  modes  of  thought  that  are  inconcei 
vable,  or  modes  of  action  that  are  impracticable  ;  —  it  is  not,  it 
cannot  be,  true,  however  plaufible  its  evidence  may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  ftraighter  and  fhorter  courfe 
might  have  brought  me  fooner,  and  with  equal  fecurity,  to  this 
conclufion.  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  a  pretty  wide  circuit. 
This  was  owing  in  part  to  my  love  of  perfpicuity,  which  in  thefe 

H  h.  fubjects- 
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fubjects  hath  not  always  been  fludied  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  ;  and  partly,  and  chiefly,  to  my  delire  of  confuting,  on 
this  occafion,  as  many  of  the  mod  pernicious  tenets  of  modern 
fcepticifm  as  could  be  brought  within  my  prcfent  plan.  But  tlie 
reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  conduct  all  my 
dirrcflions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  might  ferve  for  illuftra- 
tions  of  the  principal  fubject. 

To  teach  men  to  diilinguim  by  intuition  a  dictate  of  common 
fenfe  from   an   acquired   prejudice,   is    a   work  which  nature  only 
can  accomplifh.     \Ve   mall  ever  be  more  or  lefs  iagacious  in   this 
refpecl,  according  as  Heaven   has   endowed    us   with    greater  or 
lefs   ftrength   of  mind,    vivacity   of  perception,    and   folidity   of 
judgement.     The   method  here  recommended   is    more  laborious, 
and  much  lefs  expeditious.     Yet  this  method,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  may   be   of  considerable  ufe,  to  enable   us   to   form   a 
proper  eftimate  of  thofc   reafonings,  which,    by  violating  com 
mon  fenfe,  tend  to   fubvert  every  principle  of  rational   belief,  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  truth  and  fcience,  and  to   leave   the  mind 
expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fcepticifm.     To  be  puzzled  by  fuch 
reafonings,  is   neither  a  crime  nor  a  dimonour  ;   though  in  many 
cafes  it  maybe  both  difhonourable  and  criminal  to  f'uffer  ourfelves 
to  be  deluded  by  them.     For  is  not  this   to   prefer  the  equivocal 
voice  of  an  enfnaring  wrangler,  to  the  clear,  the  benevolent,  the 
infallible  dictates  of  nature  ?    Is  not  this  to  belie  our   fentiments, 
and  to  violate   our  confutation  ?    Is    not  this      4  to    forfake   the 
"  fountains  of  living  water,  and  to  hew  out  unto  ourfelves  bro- 
"  ken  cifterns  that  can  hold  no  water  ? " 


PART 
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OBJECTIONS     ANSWERED, 


THEY  who  coniider  virtue  as  a  fubjecl  of  mere  curiofi- 
ty,  and  think  that  the  principles  of  morals  and  pro 
perties  of  conic  fections  ought  to  be  explained  with 
the  fame  degree  of  apathy  and  indifference,  will  find  abun 
dant  matter  for  cenfure  in  the  preceding  obfervations.  As 
the  author  is  not  very  ambitious  of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch 
theorifts,  he  will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble  in  multiplying 
apologies  for  what,  to  them,  may  have  the  appearance  of  keen- 
nefs  or  feverity  in  the  animadverfions  he  has  hitherto  made,  or 
may  hereafter  make,  on  the  principles  of  certain  noted  philofo- 
phers.  He  confiders  happinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being  ; 
and  he  thinks  philofophy  valuable  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be  con 
ducive  to  this  end.  Human  happinefs  feemeth  to  him  wholly 
unattainable,  except  by  the  means  that  virtue  and  religion  pro 
vide.  He  is  therefore  perfuaded,  that  while  employed  in  plead 
ing  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  of  true  fcience,  its  beft  auxiliary,  he 
fupports,  in  fome  meafure,  the  character  of  a  friend  to  human 
kind  ;  and  he  would  think  his  right  to  that  glorious  appellation 
extremely  cjueftionable,  if  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  did  not  bear 
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fome  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  caufe.  However  fufpi- 
cious  he  may  be  of  his  ability  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  fel 
low-creatures,  he  is  not  fufpicious  of  his  inclination.  He  feels, 
that,  on  fuch  a  fubjecl,  he  mull  fpeak  from  the  heart,  or  not 
fpeak  at  all.  —  For  the  genius  and  manner  of  his  difcourfe  he  has 
no  other  apology  to  offer  :  and  by  every  perfon  of  fpirit,  can 
dour,  and  benevolence,  he  is  fure  that  this  apology  will  be 
deemed  fufficient. 

As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he  is  lefs  confident. 
Thefe,  though  neither  vifionary  nor  unimportant,  may  poflibly 
be  mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to  urge  a  few  things, 
for  the  further  vindication  and  illuftration  of  them.  To  his  own 
mind  they  are  fully  fatisfactory  ;  he  hopes  to  render  them  e- 
qually  fo  to  every  candid  reader.  Happy  !  if  he  mould  be  as 
fuccefsful  in  eflablifhing  conviction,  as  others  have  been  in  fub- 
verting  it. 


HAP.  I. 


Further  remarks  on  the  conliflency  of  thcfe  principles 
with  the  interefts  of  Science,  and  the  Rights  of 
Mankind. 


IT  may  poffibly  be  objected  to   this  difcourfe,  That  ic  it  tends 
"  to  difcourage  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote   implicit 
"  faith." 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  defign  ;  as  thofe  who  at 
tend, 
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tend,  without  prejudice,  to   the  full  import  of  what  I   have   ad 
vanced  on  the  fubject  of  evidence,  will  undoubtedly   perceive. 
Let  me  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which  man   is 
moft  concerned  do   not  lie  exceedingly  deep  ;  nor  are  we  to   efti- 
mate  either  their   importance,  or  their  certainty,  by   the  length 
of  the  line  of  our  inveftigation.     The  evidences  of  the  philofophy 
of  human  nature  are  found  in  our  own  breaft ;  we  need  not  roam 
abroad  in  queft  of  them ;  the  unlearned  are  judges  of  them  as  well 
as  the  learned.     Ambiguities  have  arifen,  when  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  underftanding  were   exprefled  in  words  ;   but  the  feel 
ings  themfelves  were  not  ambiguous.     Let  a  man  attentively  exa 
mine  himfelf,  with   a  fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering   the  truth, 
and   without  any  bias   in   favour  of  particular   theories,  and  he 
will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs   in  regard   to   thofe   truths,  at  leaft,  that 
are  moft  efTential  to  his  happinefs  and  duty.     If  men  muft  needs 
amufe  themfelves  with  metaphyfical  inveftigation,  let  them  apply 
it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  to  the  diftinctions  and  logomachies 
of  ontology.     In  the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  do  good, 
but  muft  of  neceflity  do  great  harm.     What  avail  the  obfcure 
deductions  of  verbal  argument,  in  illuftrating  what  we  fufHcient- 
ly  know  by  experience  ?  or  in  ihowing  that  to   be  fictitious  and 
falfe,  whofe   energy  we  muft  feel   and  acknowledge  every  mo 
ment  ?    When  therefore  I   find  a   pretended  principle  of  human 
nature  evinced  by  a  dark  and  intricate  inveftigation,  I  am  tempt 
ed  to  fufpecl:,  not  without  reafon,  that  its  evidence   is   no  where 
to  be  found  but  in   the  arguments  of  the  theorift;  and  thefe, 
when  difguifed  by  quaint   distinctions,  and  ambiguous  language, 
it  is  fometimes  hard  to  confute,  even  when  the  heart  recoils  from 
the   doctrine  with  contempt   or  deteftation.     If  the  doctrine  be 
true,    it  muft   alfo   be   agreeable   to   experience :    to  experience, 
therefore,  let  the  appeal  be  made  ;  let  the  circumftances  be  point 
ed  out,  in  which  the  controverted  fentiment  arifes,  or  is  fuppofed 

to 
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to  arife.  This  is  to  act  the  philofopher,  not  the  metaphyfician  ; 
the  interpreter  of  nature,  not  the  builder  of  fyftems.  But  let  us 
coufider  the  objection  more  particularly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  that  implicit  faith,  to  which  you 
fuppofe  thefe  principles  too  favourable  ?  Do  you  mean  an  ac- 
quieiccnce  in  the  dictates  of  our  own  underftanding,  or  in  thofe  of 
others  ?  If  the  former,  I  mufl  tell  you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith 
is  the  only  kind  of  belief  which  true  philofophy  recommends.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that,  while  man  continues  in  his  prefent 
(late,  our  own  intellectual  feelings  are,  and  muft  be,  the  ftand- 
ard  of  truth  to  us.  All  evidence  productive  of  belief,  is  reiolvable 
into  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs ;  and  comes  at  lafl  to  this  point, 
I  believe  becaufe  I  believe,  or  becaufe  the  law  of  rational  nature 
determines  me  to  believe.  This  belief  may  be  called  implicit ; 
but  it  is  the  only  rational  belief  of  which  we  are  capable  :  and 
to  fay,  that  our  minds  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  it,  is  as  abfurd  as 
to  fay,  that  our  bodies  ought  not  to  be  nourifhed  with  food.  Re 
velation  itfelf  muft  be  attended  with  evidence  to  fatisfy  confciouf 
nefs  or  common  fenfe  ;  othervvife  it  can  never  be  rationally  be 
lieved.  By  the  evidence  of  the  gofpel,  the  rational  Chriftian  is 
perfuaded  that  it  comes  from  God.  He  acquiefces  in  it  as  truth, 
not  becaufe  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  becaufe  it  fatisfies 
his  own  underftanding. 

But  if,  by  implicit  faith,  you  mean,  what  I  think  is  common 
ly  meant  by  that  term,  an  unwarrantable  or  unqueftioncd  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  fentiments  of  other  men,  I  deny  that  any  part 
of  this  difcourfe  hath  a  tendency  to  promote  it.  I  never  faid, 
that  doctrines  are  to  be  taken  for  granted  without  examination  ; 
though  I  affirmed,  that,  in  regard  to  moral  doctrines,  a  long  and 
intricate  examination  is  neither  necefTary  nor  expedient.  With 
moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  man  to  be  acquainted  ; 
and  therefore  the  Deity  has  made  it  level  to  every  capacity. 

Far 
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Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  difcourage  freedom  of  in 
quiry  !  Man  is  pofTefTed  of  reafoning  powers ;  by  means  of  which 
he  may  bring  that  within  the  fphere  of  common  fenfe,  which 
was  originally  beyond  it.  Of  thefe  powers  he  may,  and  ought 
to  avail  himfelf ;  for  many  important  truths  are  not  felf- evident, 
and  our  faculties  were  not  defigned  for  a  (late  of  inactivity.  But 
neither  were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in  fruitlefs  or  danger 
ous  investigation.  Our  knowledge  and  capacity  are  limited ;  it  is 
fit  and  neceffary  they  mould  be  fo  :  we  need  not  wander  into 
forbidden  paths,  or  attempt  to  penetrate  inaccemble  regions, 
in  queft  of  employment ;  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  and  practical 
fcience,  the  improvement  of  arts,  and  the  indifpenfable  duties  of 
life,  will  furnim  ample  fcope  to  all  the  exertions  of  human  ge 
nius.  Surely  that  man  is  my  friend,  who  diffuades  me  from  at 
tempting  what  I  cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt  without 
danger.  And  is  not  he  a  friend  to  fcience  and  mankind,  who 
endeavours  to  difcourage  fallacious  and  unprofitable  fpeculation, 
and  to  propofe  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  known  and  avoid 
ed  ? 

But  if  reafoning  ought  not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  bound 
ary,  and  if  it  is  the  authority  of  common  fenfe  that  fixeth 
this  boundary,  and  if  it  be  poflible  to  miftake  a  prejudice 
for  a  principle  of  common  fenfe,  how  (it  may  be  faid)  are 
prejudices  to  be  detected  ?  At  this  rate,  a  man  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a  dictate  of  common  fenfe,  and 
then  it  is  eftablifhed  in  perfect  fecurity,  beyond  the  reach  of 
argument.  Does  not  this  furnifh  a  pretence  for  limiting  the 
freedom  of  inquiry?  —  Having  already  faid  a  great  deal  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  firft  part  of  this  queftion,  I  need  not  now  fay  much  in 
anfwer  to  the  lad.  I  mall  only  afk,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
me  mod  of  reafoning  is  the  properefl  for  overcoming  the  preju 
dices  of  an  obitinate  man  ?  Are.  we  to  wrangle  with  him  in  infi- 

nitum, 
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nit'um,  without  ever  arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?    That  furely 
is   not  the  way  to  illuftrate  truth,  or  re&ify  error.     Do  we  mean- 
to   afcertain  the  importance  of  our  arguments,  by   their  number, 
and   to   pronounce  that   the   better  caufe   whofe   champion  gives 
the  lafb  word  ?    This,  I  fear,  would  not  mend  the  matter.     Sup- 
pofe  our  antagonift  mould   deny  a   felf-evidcnt   truth,  or  refufe 
his  aflent  to  an  intuitive  probability  ;  mud   we  not  refer  him  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ?    If  we   do   not,  we  mud   either 
hold  our  peace,  or   have  recourfe  to  fophidry  :    for  when  a  prin 
ciple  comes  to  be  intuitively  true  or  falfe,  all   legitimate  reafoning 
is   at   an   end,    and   all   further  reafoning   impertinent.     To  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  we  mud  therefore  refer  him  fooner  or 
later  ;  and  if  he   continue   obdinate,  we  mud  leave   him.     Is  it 
not  then  of  confequence  to  truth,  and  may  it  not  ferve  to  prevent 
many  a  fophiflical  argument,  and  unprofitable  logomachy,  that 
we  have  it  continually  in  view,  that  common  fenfe  is   the   dand- 
ard  of  truth  ?  a  maxim,  which  men  are  not   always   difpofed  to 
admit  in   its   full  latitude,  and  which,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
difpute,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  altogether.     Some  men  will   air 
ways  be  found,  who  think  the  moft  abfurd  prejudices   founded 
in   common  fenfe.     Reafonable  men  never  fcruple  to  fubmit  their 
prejudices  or  principles  to  examination  :    but  if  that  examination 
turn   to  no   account,  or  if  it  turn  to  a  bad  account ;  if  it   only 
puzzle  where  it  ought  to  convince,  and  darken  what  it   ought  to 
illudrate  ;    if  it  recommend   impracticable   modes  of  action,    or 
inconceivable  modes  of  thought;  —  I   mud  confefs  I  cannot  per 
ceive  the  ufe  of  it.     This   is   the  only  kind  of  reafoning   that  I 
mean  to  difcourage.     It  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  that  has  proved 
fo  fatal  to   the  abdracl  fciences.     In  it  all   our  fceptical  fydems 
are  founded  ;  of  it  they  confid  ;  and  by  it   they   are  fupported. 
Till  the   abdracT:   fciences   be   cleared  of  this  kind  of  reafoning, 
they  deferve  not  the  name  of  philofophy  :    they   may  amufe  a 
i  weak 
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weak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  render  it  ftill  weaker  and  more 
turbulent ;  but  they  cannot  convey  any  real  imtruction :  they 
may  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  fcience  ;  but  they 
cannot  illuflrate  a  fingle  truth,  nor  eftablim  one  principle  of 
importance,  nor  improve  the  mind  of  man  in  any  refpect  what- 
ibever. 

By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objection   to  the   principles  of 
this  eflay,   '  ;  That  they  feem  to  recommend   a  method  of  coiifu- 
1  tation  which  is  not  flrictly  according  to  logic,  and  do  actually 
"  contradict  fome  of  the  eftablimed  laws  of  that  fcience." 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  the  maxims  of 
the  fchool- logic  are  founded  in  truth  and  nature,  and  have  fo 
long  obtained  univerfal  approbation,  that  they  are  now  become 
proverbial  in  philofophy.  Many  of  its  rules  and  diftinctions  are 
extremely  ufeful,  not  fo  much  for  flrengthening  the  judgement, 
as  for  enabling  the  difputant  quickly  to  comprehend,  and  per- 
fpicuoufly  to  exprefs,  in  what  the  force  or  fallacy  of  an  argument 
coniifls.  The  ground- work  of  this  Science,  the  Logic  of  Arifto- 
tle,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  part  now  extant,  is  one 
of  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  moft  extraordinary  efforts  of  philofo- 
phic  genius  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  And  yet,  if  we 
confider  this  fcience,  with  regard  to  its  defign  and  confe- 
quences,  we  {hall  perhaps  fee  reafon  to  think,  that  a  ftrict  obfer- 
vance  of  its  laws  is  not  always  neceflary  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth. 

It  was  originally  intended  as  a  help  to  difcourfe  among  a  talka 
tive  and  fprightly  people.  The  conflitution  of  Athens  made  pu 
blic  fpeaking  of  great  importance,  and  almoft  a  certain  road  to 
preferment  or  diftinction.  This  was  alfo  in  fome  meafure  the 
cafe  at  Rome ;  but  the  Romans  were  more  referved,  and  did  not, 
till  about  the  time  of  Cicero,  think  of  reducing  converfation  or 
public  fpeaking  to  rule.  The  vivacity  of  the  Athenians,  encoura- 

I  i  ged 
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ged  by  their  dernocratical  fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes  and 
declamations,  which  were  often  carried   on  without   any   view  to 
difcover  truth,  but  merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  employment 
to  the  tongue,   and  airmfe  a  vacant  hour*     Some  of  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  are  to  be  confidcred   in  this   light,   rather  as  exercifes  in 
declamation,  than  ferious  difquifitions  in    philofophy.     It  is  true, 
this  is  not  the  only  merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  lead 
considerable.     If  we  are   often  diiTatisfied  with   his  doctrine-;     if 
\ve  have   little    curiolity  to   learn  the  characters   and  manners   of 
th.it  age,  whereof  he  has  given   fo   natural  a  reprefentation  ;     we 
muft  yet  acknowledge,   that  as  models  for  elegance  and  fimplicity 
of  compofition,  the  moft    inconfiderable  of  Plato's   dialogues  arc- 
very  ufeful   and  ingenious.     His  fpeakers  often  compliment  each 
other  on  the  beauty  of  their  ftyle,     even   when  there   is  nothing 
very  finking  in  the  fentiment  *.     If,  therefore,  we  would  form  a 
in  ft  eflimatc  of  Plato,  we  muft  regard  him,  not  only  as  a  philo- 
fopher,  but  alfo  as  a  rhetorician  ;  for  it  is  evident   he  was  ambi 
tious   to   excel  in   both   characters.     But  it  appears  not   to   have 
been  his  opinion,  that  the   practice  of  extemporary  fpeaking  and 
difputing,  fo  frequent   in  his   time,  had  any  direct   tendency    to 
promote  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  or  the  acquifition  of  wifdom. 
The  Lacedemonians,  the  moft  referved  and  moft  filent   people  in 
Greece,  and  who  made  the  leaft  pretenfions   to  a  literary  charac 
ter    were,   in   his  judgement,   a   nation,   not   only   of  the  wifeft 
men,  but  of  the  greateft  philofophers.     Their  words   were  few, 
their  addrefs  not  without  rufticity  ;  but  the  meaneft  of  them  was- 
able,    by  a  fingle  expreflion,    dextroufly  aimed,    and   feafonably 
introduced,  to  make  the  ftranger  with  whom  he  converfed  appear. 

no  wifer  than  a  child  t. 

The 
*  Sec  the  Sympofium.     Platonis  opera,  vol.  3.  p.  198.   Edit.  Serran. 
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The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  every  thing  to  art,  and 
among  whom  the  fpirit  of  fcience  was  more  prevalent  than  in  a- 
ny  other  nation,  had  contrived  a  kind  of  technical  logic  long 
before  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Their  fophifts  taught  it  in  conjunc 
tion  with  rhetoric  and  philofophy.  But  Ariflotle  brought  it  to 
perfection,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  profeffedly  dif- 
joined  it  from  the  other  arts  and  fciences.  On  his  logic  was 
founded  that  of  the  fchoolmen.  But  they,  like  other  commenta- 
tars,  often  mifunderitood  the  text,  and  often  perverted  it  to  the 
purpofe  of  a  favourite  fyftem.  They  differed  from  one  another 
in  their  notions  of  Ariftotle's  doctrine,  ranged  themfelves  into 
feels  and  parties  ;  and,  inftead  of  explaining  the  principles  of 
their  mailer,  made  it  their  fole  bufinefs  to  comment  upon  one 
another.  Now  and  then  men  of  learning  arofe,  who  endeavour 
ed  to  revive  the  true  Peripatetic  philofophy  ;  but  their  efforts, 
inftead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  ferved  only  to  provoke  perfecution; 
and  at  length  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  grew  fo  corrupt,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  enormous  in  magnitude,  that  it  became  an  infupe- 
rable  iiicumbrance  to  the  underftanding,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  thofe  times. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  old  logic,  even  in  its  pureft  form,  (fo  far 
at  leafl  as  it  was  a  practical  fcience),  was  to  render  men  ex 
pert  in  arguing  readily  on  either  fide  of  any  queftion.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  employ  our  faculties  in  fearching  after  truth,  and 
a  very  different  thing  to  employ  them  equally  in  defence  of  truth 
and  of  error  :  and  the  fame  modification  of  intellect  that  fits  a 
man  for  the  one,  will  by  no  means  qualify  him  for  the  other. 
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Nay,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for  difcovering  truth 
are  rather  hurt  than  improved  by  the  practice  of  fophiftry^  To 
argue  agaiiifl  one's  own  conviclion,  mull  always  have  a  bad  ef 
fect  on  the  heart,  and  render  one  more  indifferent  about  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  more  incapable  of  perceiving  it  *. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide  of  any  queftion,  is  admired 
by  fome  as  a  very  high  accomplifhment :  but  it  is  what  any  per- 
fon  of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  acquire  by  a  little  practice. 
Perhaps  moderate  abilities  are  the  mofl  favourable  to  the  acquiii- 
tion  of  this  talent.  Senfibility  and  penetration,  the  infeparable  at 
tendants,  or  rather  the  moft  eflential  parts,  of  true  genius,  qualify 
a  man  for  difcovering  truth  with  little  labour  of  inveftigation  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  intereft  him  fo  deeply  in  it,  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  turn  his  view  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  Thus  he 
never  employs  himfelf  in  deviling  arguments  ;  and,  therefore, 
feldom  arrives  at  any  proficiency  in  that  exercife.  But  the  man 
of  flow  intellect  and  dull  imagination  advances  ftep  by  ftep  in  his 
inquiries,  without  any  keennefs  of  fentiment,  or  ardor  of  fancy, 
to  diflrac"l  his  attention  ;  and  without  that  inflantaneous  antici 
pation  of  confequences,  that  leads  the  man  of  genius  to  the  con- 
clufion,  even  before  he  has  examined  all  the  intermediate  rela 
tions.  Hence  he  naturally  acquires  a  talent  for  minute  obferva- 
tion,  and  for  a  patient  examination  of  circumftances  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  his  infenfibility  prevents  his  interefting  himfelf 
wannly  on  either  fide,  and  leaves  him  leifure  to  attend  equally 
to  his  own  arguments,  and  to  thofe  of  the  antagonift.  This  gives 
him  eminent  fuperiority  in  a  difpute,  and  fits  him,  not  indeed 


*  See  the  ftory  of  Pcrtinax  in  the  Rambler,  N°  95.  ;  where  the  effefts  of  ha 
bitual  difputation,  in  perverting  the  judgement,  and  vitiating  the  heart,  are  illu- 
flrated  with  the.  utmoft  energy  and  elegance. 

for 
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for  difcovering  truth,  but  for  baffling  an  adverfafy,  and  fupport- 
ing  a  fyftem. 

I  have  been  told,  that  Newton,  the  mil  time  he  read  Euclid's 
Elements,  perceived  inftantly,  and  ahnoft  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  proportions,  before  he  confiilted  the  proof.  Such 
vivacity  and  (Irength  of  judgement  are  extraordinary  :  and  in 
deed,  in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical  truths,  we  are 
feldom  to  expect  this  inftantaneous  anticipation  of  confequences, 
even  from  men  of  more  than  moderate  talents,  But  in  moral 
fubjects,  and  in  mo  ft  of  the  matters  that  are  debated  in  converfa- 
tion,  there  is  rarely  any  need  of  comparing  a  great  number  of 
intermediate  relations  :  every  perfon  of  found  judgement  fees  the 
truth  at  once  :  or,  if  he  does  not,  it  is  owing  to  his  ignorance 
of  fome  facts  or  ciroimftances,  which  may  be  foon  learned  from 
a  plain  narrative,  but  which  are  difguifed  and  confounded  more 
and  more  by  wrangling  and  contradiction.  If  there  be  no  means 
of  clearing  the  difputed  facts  and  difficulties,  it  would  not,  I 
prefume,  be  imprudent  to  drop  the  fubject,  and  talk  of  fomething 
elfe. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habitual  wrangler  endeavour 
ing  to  juflify  his  conduct  by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth.  It 
is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  victory,  that  engages  him  in 
difputation.  I  have  witneiTed  many  contefts  of  this  kind  ;  but 
have  feldom  feen  them  lead,  or  even  tend,  to  any  ufeful  difcove- 
ry.  Where  oftentation,  felf-conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  hot 
concerned,  they  commonly  arife  from  fome  verbal  ambiguity, 
or  from  the  mifconception  of  fome  fact,  which  both  parties  ta 
king  it  for  granted  that  they  perfectly  underftand,  are  at  no 
pains  to  afcertain  :  and,  when  once  begun,  are,  by  the  vanity 
or  obftinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps  by  their  mere  love  of 
fpeaking,  continued,  till  accident  put  an  end  to  them,  by  filen- 
cing  the  parties,  rather  than  reconciling  their  opinions,  I  once 

faw 
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fu-w  a  number  of  pcrfons,  neither  unlearned  nor  ill-bred,  meet 
together  to  pufs  a  lbci.il  evening.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a 
difpute  arofe  about  the  propriety  of  a  certain  manoeuvre  at  qua 
drille,  in  -which  fome  of  the  company  had  been  intereded  the 
iii'i-ht  before.  Two  parties  of  difputants  were  immediately  form 
ed  ;  and  the  matter  was  warmly  argued  from  fix  o'clock  till  mid 
night,  when  the  company  broke  up.  Being  no  adept  in  cards, 
I  could  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  caufc,  nor  take  any  part 
in  the  controverfy  ;  but  I  obferved,  that  each  of  the  fpeakers  per- 
fided  to  the  lull  in  the  opinion  lie  took  up  at  the  beginning,  in 
which  he  feemed  to  be  rather  confirmed  than  daggered  by  the 
arguments  that  had  been  urged  in  opposition.  —  With  fuch  enor 
mous  wade  of  time,  with  fuch  vile  proftitution  of  reafon  and 
fpecch,  with  fuch  wanton  indifference  to  the  pleafures  of  friend- 
fliip,  all  difputes  are  not  attended  ;  but  moll  of  them,  if  I  mil- 
take  not,  will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 

I  grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  "is  gathered  from  our  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  one  another;  but  I  cannot  think,  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  argumentative  part  of  converfation  ;  and 
nobody  will  fay,  that  the  moil  difputatious  companions  are  the 
moft  agreeable.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  found  thofe  to 
be  the  mod  delightful  and  moil  improving  converfations,  in 
which  there  was  the  lead  contradiction ;  every  perfon  entertain 
ing  the  utmod  pofTible  refpcft  both  for  the  judgement  and  for 
the  veracity  of  his  aflbciate  ;  and  none  afTuming  any  of  thofe 
dictatorial  airs,  which  are  fo  offenfive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
modedy,  and  friendfhip.  —  If  a  catalogue  were  to  be  made  of  all 
the  truths  that  have  been  difcovercd  by  wrangling  in  company, 
or  by  folemn  difputation  in  the  fchools,  1  believe  it  would  ap 
pear,  that  the  contending  parties  might  have  been  employed  as 
advantagcoufly  to  mankind,  and  much  more  fo  to  themfelves,  in 
whipping  a  top,  or  brandifhing  a  rattle. 

The 
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The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for  logical  quibbles  is 
one  of  the  moil  difagreeable  peculiarities  in  the  writings  of  that 
fec"l.  Every  body  muft  have  been  difgufted  with  it  in  readinp: 
fome  paflages  of  the  converfations  of  Epicletus  preferved  by  Ar 
rian  ;  and  mufl  be  fatisfied,  that  it  tended  rather  to  weaken  and 
bewilder,  than  to  improve  the  underftanding.  One  could  hard 
ly  believe  to  what  ridiculous  excefs  they  carried  it.  There  wras  a 
famous  problem  among  them  called  the  Pfeudomenos^  which  was 
to  this  purpofe.  "  When  a  man  fays,  I  lie,  does  he  lie,  or  does 
44  he  not  ?•  If  he  lies,  he  fpeaks  truth:  if  he  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies." 
Many  were  the  books  that  their  philofophers  wrote,  in  order  to 
folve  this  wonderful  problem.  Chryfippus  favoured  the  world 
with  no  fewer  than  fix  :  and  Philetas  ftudied  himfelf  to  death  in 
his  attempts  to  folve  it.  Epicletus,  whofe  good  fenfe  often  tri 
umphs  over  the  extravagance  of  Stoicifm,  juflly  ridicules  this  lo 
gical  phrenzy  *. 

Socrates  made  little  account  of  the  fubtleties  of  logic  ;  being 
more  felicitous  to  inflrucl  others,  than  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  f. 
He  inferred  his  docTriiie  from  the  conceflions  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  converfed  ;  fo  that  he  left  no  room  for  difpute,  as  the  adver- 
fary  could  not  contradict  him,  without  contradicting  himfelf. 
And  yet,  to  Socrates  philofophy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than 
to  any  other  perfon  whatever  J. 

\Ve; 

*  Arrian,  lib.  2.  cap.  17.-,    Cicero  Lucull.  cap:  30. 
f  Supra,  part  2.  chap.  2.  feet.  i. 

I  Cicero  in  one  place  (de  Finib.  lib.  2.)  calls  him  Parens  Phiiofophlat  and  in -an 
other  (de  Orat.  lib.  3.)  affirms,  that,  in  •  the  judgement  of  all  Greece,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  teflimony  of  all  the  learned,  Socrates,  on  every  fubjecl  to  which  he 
applied  himfelf,  excelled  all  men,  in  wifclom,  politenefs,  and  penetration,  as  well 
as  in  copioufnefs  and  variety  of  eloquence  ;  and  that  fucceeding  philofophers, 
though  they  differed  widely  in  their  principles,  were  however  ambitious  to  be 

thought 
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We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think,  that  truth  is  difcover- 
able  by  thofe  means  only  which  the  technical  logic  prefcribes. 
Ariftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fophifms  and  fyllogifms,  better 
than  any  other  man ;  yet  Ariftotle  himfelf  is  fometimes  impofed 
on  by  fophifms  of  his  own  invention  *.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  moral,  rhetorical,  and  political  writings,  in  which  his 
own  excellent  judgement  is  little  warped  by  logical  fubtledes,  arc 
far  the  moil  ufeful,  and,  in  point  of  found  reafoning,  the  molt 
unexceptionable,  part  of  his  philofophy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchool-logic  is,  to  render  men 
clifputatious  and  fceptical,  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  but 
inattentive  to  facl  and  experience.  It  makes  them  fonder  of 
fpeaking  than  thinking,  and  therefore  ftrangers  to  themfelves  ; 
felicitous  chiefly  about  rules,  names,  and  diftinctions,  and  there- 


thought  to  belong  to  the  Socratic  fchool,  and  willing  to  believe  that  they  deri 
ved  their  doctrines  from  that  great  feminary  of  knowledge.  —  Socrates  was  the  firft 
Grecian  philofopher  who  made  experience  the  ground-work  of  all  his  reafonings, 
who  applied  philofophy  to  the  regulation  of  human  conduc^,  and  who  taught, 
that  thofe  theories  only  were  valuable,  which  could  be  applied  to  pradical  and 
ufeful  purpofes.  The  more  we  conu'der  the  ftate  of  learning  at  the  time  of  his  ap 
pearance,  and  the  pride  and  infignificancy  of  thofe  fophiils,  whom  Greece  then 
regarded  as  the  oracles  of  wifdom,  and  to  whofe  character  and  profeflion  his 
conduct  as  a  public  teacher  formed  fo  ftriking  a  contraft,  the  more  we  fhall 
be  fenfible  of  our  obligations  to  this  great  and  excellent  man,  who  was  faid 
to  have  brought  philofophy  down  from  heaven  ;  and  who  may  truly  be  faid  to  have 


turn'd  the  reafoning  art 


From  words  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart. 

*  Thus  he  is  faid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  univerfe  by 
the  following  fophifm.  —  "  Heavy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni* 
"  verfe  ;  we  know  by  experience,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the 
"  earth  •,  therefore  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  univerfe." 
Which  is  what  the  logicians  call  petitio  £rinripiit  or  begging  the  yuc/lion. 

T  fore 
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fore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  for  the  ftudy  of 
life  and  manners.  In  a  word,  it  makes  them  more  ambitious  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  as  the  partifans  of  a  dogmatift,  than  as 
inquirers  after  truth.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  this 
temper  is  qualified  to  make  difcoveries  in  knowledge.  To  fuch  a 
man,  indeed,  the  name  of  truth  is  only  a  pretence  :  he  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  much  interefted  in  the  folidity  or  importance  of  his 
tenets  ;  it  is  enough  if  he  can  render  them  plaufible  ;  nay,  it  is 
enough  if  he  can  filence  his  adverfary  by  any  means.  The  cap 
tious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  deadens  the  underftanding, 
fours  the  temper,  and  hardens  the  heart :  by  rendering  the  mind 
fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles,  it  weakens  the  fagacity  of  in- 
flincl:,  and  extinguifhes  the  fire  of  imagination;  it  transforms 
converfation  into  a  (late  of  warfare;  and  reftrains  thofe  lively 
fallies  of  fancy,  fo  effectual  in  promoting  good-humour  and 
good-will,  which,  though  often  erroneous,  are  a  thoufand  times 
more  valuable  than  the  dull  correclnefs  of  a  mood- and- figure 
difciplinarian. 

One  of  the  firfl  maxims  of  the  fchool- logic  is,  That  nothing  is 
to  be  believed,  but  what  we  can  give  a  reafon  for  believing  ;  a 
maxim  deftruclive  of  all  truth  and  fcience,  as  hath  been  fully 
mown  in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe.  We  inuft  not,  how 
ever,  lay  this  maxim  to  the  charge  of  the  ancient  logic.  DES 
CARTES,  and  the  modern  fceptics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen, 
who  forged  it  out  of  fome  paffages  of  Ariflotle  mifunderftood. 
The  philofopher  faid  indeed,  that  all  inveftigation  mould  be^in 
with  doubt ;  but  this  doubt  is  to  remain  only  till  the  underftand 
ing  be  convinced  ;  which,  in  Ariftotle's  judgement,  may  be  ef 
fected  by  intuitive  evidence  as  well  as  by  argumentative.  The 
doctrine  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  illuftrate,  tends  not  to 
encourage  any  prejudices,  or  any  opinions,  unfriendly  to  truth  or 
virtue  :  its  only  aim  is,  to  eflablifh  the  authority  of  thofe  iailinc- 

K  k  tive 
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tive  principles  of  conviction  and  aflent,   which  the  rational  part  of 
mankind  have  acknowledged  in  all  ages,   and   which   the    condi 
tion  of  man,   in  refpecl  both  of  action   and   intelligence,   render- 
it   ahfurcl  no:    to    acknowledge. --We    caunot   fuppofe,     that   the 
human    mind,     unlike    to    all    other    natural    fyilems,     is    made 
•up  of  incompatible  principles  ;   in  it,   as  in  all  the  reil,   there  mult 
be  ir.ulv  of  def'gn  ;   and  therefore  the  principles  of  human  belief,. 
and  or   human  action,   mult    have   one   and    the   fame   tendency. 
Hut  many  of  our  modern  philuibphcTs  teach  a  diiiercnt  doctrine; 
endeavouring    to    perfuade    thcmklvcs,     and     others,     that    they 
audit  not   to   believe   what    they   cannot  poilibly  diibelieve  ;   and 
that  thofe  actions  may  be  abfrrd,   and  contrary  to  truth,   the  per 
formance  of  which    is   necedary    to    our   very  exitlence.     If  they 
will  have  it,   that  this  is  philoibphy,   1    ihall  not  difpute  about  the 
word  ;   but  1  infill    on    it,   that   all    fuch  philoibphy    is    no   better 
than  ped.mtic  iionfenfe ;   and  that,   if  a  man  were  to  write  a  book, 
to  prove,   that  fire  is  the  element   in   which  we  ought   to   live,   he 
would   not  act  more  abfurdly,  than  fome  metaphyficians  of  thefe 
times  would  be  thought   to   have  acted,  if  their   works  were  un- 
dcrflood,   and  rated  according  to  their  intrinfic  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of  diipute,  is  another 
favourite  maxim  of  the  fchool-logic  ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
devife  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcience.  What  a  (Irange 
propcnfity  thefe  doctors  have  had  to  difputation  !  One  would 
think,  that,  in  their  judgement,  "  the  chief  end  of  man  is,  to 
"  contradict  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle  with  him  for  ever." 
To  attempt  a  proof  of  what  I  know  to  be  falfe,  and  a  confuta 
tion  of  what  I  know  to  be  true,  is  an  exercife  from  which  I  can 
never  expect  advantage  fo  long  as  I  deem  rationality  a  bleiTmg. 
1  never  heard  it  prefcribed  as  a  recipe  for  flrengthcning  the  fight, 
to  keep  conilantly  blindfolded  in  the  day-time,  and  put  on  fpec- 
tacles  when  we  go  to  deep  ;  nor  can  I  imagine  how  the  ear  of  a 

muiician 
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rmifician  could  be  improved,  by  his  playing  frequently  on  an  ill- 
tuned  fiddle.  And  yet  the  fchool-men  feem  to  have  thought:, 
that  the  more  we  fliut  our  eyes  againit  the  truth,  we  {hall  the 
more  diftinctly  perceive  it ;  and  that  the  oftener  we  practife  falfe- 
hoocl,  we  (hall  be  the  more  fagacious  in  detecting,  and  die  more 
hearty  in  abhorring  it.  To  fappofe,  that  \ve  may  make  every 
thing  matter  of  difpute,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  we  can  account  for 
every  thing.  Alas  !  in  mod  cafes,  to  feel  and  believe,  is  all  we 
have  to  do,  or  can  do.  Deftined  for  action  rather  than  for  know 
ledge,  and  governed  more  by  infbinct  than  by  reafon,  we  can  ex 
tend  our  invefligations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  but  a 
very  little  way.  And,  after  all,  when  we  acquiefce  with  im 
plicit  confidence  in  the  dictates  of  our  nature,  where  is  the  harm, 
or  the  clanger  of  fuch  a  conduct  ?  Is  our  life  ihorcened,  or  health 
injured  by  it  ?  No.  Are  our  judgements  perverted,  or  our  hearts 
corrupted  ?  No.  Is  our  happinefs  impaired,  or  the  fphere  of  our 
gratification  contracted  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Have  we  lefs  leifure 
for  attending  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  for  adorning  our  minds 
with  ufeful  and  elegant  literature  ?  We  have  evidently  more  time 
left  for  thofe  purpofes.  Why  then  fo  much  logic,  fo  many  dif- 
putes,  and  fo  many  theories,  about  the  firft  philofophy  ?  Rather 
than  in  difguifing  falfehood,  and  labouring  to  fubvert  the  foun 
dations  of  truth,  why  do  we  not,  with  humility  and  candour,  em 
ploy  our  faculties  in  the  attainment  of  plain,  practical,  and  ufe 
ful  knowledge  ?  * 

The 

*  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  fay,  that  a  talent  for  arguing  on  either  fide  of  a 
controvertible  queftion  is  of  no  ufe.  When  exerted  with  good-nature  and  mo- 
dcfty,  it  may  fometimes  help  to  enliven  converfation,  and  give  play  to  the  intel 
lectual  faculties.  And  it  may  alfo  be  applied  with  good  effect  to  purpofcs  ftill 
more  important. 

-K  k  z  It 
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The  confequences  of  fubmitting  every  fentiment  and  principle 
to  the  ted  of  reafoning,  have  been  confidered  already.  This 
practice  has,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to  confound  fcience,  to 
prevent  the  detection  of  error,  and  (may  we  not  add  ?)  to  debafe 
the  human  understanding.  For  have  we  not  feen  real  genius, 

under 


It  would  fccm  that  Cicero  thought,  that  the  end  of  public  fpeaking  was  not  to 
elucidate  or  inveftigate  truth,  but  only  to  make  one  opinion  appear  more  probable 
than  another  ;  and  that  when  an  orator  had  done  his  beft,  it  could  only  be  faid, 
"  Ilium  prudentibus  diferte,  ftultis  etiam  vere  dicere  videri."  De  Oratore,  lib.  1.6-3. 
For  fuch  an  employment,  difputation  was  a  very  proper  preparatory  exercife,  as  the 
fame  author  often  declares  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  a  habit  of  difputation  is  or 
benefit  to  the  philofopher,  or  to  thofe  public  fpeakers,  whofe  aim,  far  more 
noble  than  that  of  the  Ciceronian  orator,  is  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  im 
prove  the  heart. 

In  a  fenate  or  council,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  or  making  laws,  it  is 
highly  expedient,  that  the  reafons  for  and  againft  every  public  meafure  be  urged 
with  freedom.  This  tends  not  only  to  prefer ve  the  laws  and  conftitution,  but  alfo 
to  quiet  mens  minds,  by  removing  thofe  jealoufies  which  are  generally  entertained 
againft  perfons  in  high  office.  Befides,  political  truth  depends  often  on  principles, 
fo  exceedingly  complicated,  that  a  magiftrate  or  fenator  will  hardly  truft  his  own 
judgement,  till  he  finds  it  warranted  by  that  of  others,  and  has  heard  the  moft 
material  reafons  that  can  be  urged  in  oppofition.  But  to  argue  againft  coiWic- 
tion,  and  for  the  fake  of  argument,  or  in  order  to  gratify  private  pique,  or  to 
fupport  a  faction,  is  furely  unworthy  of  fenators  met  in  folemn  affembly,  and  de 
liberating  upon  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance,  both  to  the  prefent,  and  to  fu 
ture  generations. 

Moreover  :  As  it  is  better  that  a  criminal  efcape,  than  an  innocent  man  fuffer 
punifhment  •,  and  as  the  law  fhould  not  only  determine  the  differences,  but  as 
much  as  poffible  fatisfy  the  minds  of  men  •,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  in  a 
court  of  juftice  every  prifoner  fliould  be  prefumed  to  be  innocent,  till  the  proofs 
of  his  guilt  appear,  and  every  caufe  thoroughly  difcufled  on  both  fides,  that  the 
rrounds  upon  which  the  fentence  proceeds  may  be  evident  to  all  concerned.  It  is 
therefore  right,  that  each  party  fliould  be  permitted  to  exert  itfelf,  as  far  as  tiuth 
and  decency  will  permit,  in  its  own  vindication.  So  that  a  habit  of  deviling  argu 
ments  on  either  fide  of  controverted  queftions  feems  to  be  a  neceflary  qualification 
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under  the  influence  of  a  difputatious  fpirit,  derived  from  nature, 
fafhion,  or  education,  evaporate  in  fubtlety,  fophiftry,  and  vain 
refinement  ?  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Des  Cartes,  might  be  men 
tioned  as  examples.  And  it  will  be  matter  of  lalling  regret  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  that  one,  greater  in  forne  refpects  than  the 
greateft  of  thefe,  I  mean  John  Milton,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  an  age  when  the  ftudy  of  fcholaftic  theology  was  deem 
ed  an  efTential  part  of  intellectual  difcipline. 

It  is  either  affectation,  or  falfe  modcfly,  that  makes  men  fay 
they  know  nothing  with  certainty.  Man's  knowledge,  indeed, 
compared  with  that  of  iuperior  beings,  may  be  very  inconfider- 
able;  and  cooipared  with  that  of  The  Supreme,  is  "  as  nothing, 


to  every  perfon  who  wifhes  to  make  a  figure  at  the  bar.  For  the  more  fully  thofc 
queftions  are  difcufTed  before  the  judges,  the  greater  honour  redounds,  not  to  the 
pleader  only,  but  to  the  law  alfo,  and  confequently  the  greater  emolument  to  the 
community.  Yet  even  thefe  judicial  difputations  may  be  carried  too  far.  And 
the  more  a  pleader  indulges  himfelf  in  deviating  from  truth,  in  perplexing  the 
caufe  with  arguments  that  he  knows  to  be  frivolous,  in  confounding  the  judge 
ment  of  his  hearers  by  unreafonable  appeals  to  their  paffions,  or  in  wearing  out 
their  attention  with  ftudied  prolixity,  the  lefs  refpectable  will  he  be  in  his  private 
character,  and  the  lefs  ufeful  as  a  member  of  fociety.  I  never  heard  a  lawyer 
blamed  for  declining  a  caufe  notorioufly  bad  :  but  to  engage  for  hire  in  all  caufes, 
good  and  bad,  with  equal  zeal,  and  equal  alacrity,  is  furely  not  commendable. 

To  be  able  to  fpeak  readily  and  plaufibly  in  vindication  of  any  opinion,  is  no  doubt 
an  ornamental,  and  maybe  an  ufeful  accomplishment.  But  to  teach  it,  belongs  rather 
to  the  rhetorician,  than  to  the  philofopher.  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  their 
ardour  to  acquire  it,  young  men  have  fometimes  become  more  enamoured  of  vic 
tory  than  of  truth,  and  more  intent  upon  words  than  upon  argument  ;  and  that 
they  may  have  alfo  been  too  eager  to  difplay  it  in  private  company,  where,  unlefs 
feafoned  with  wit  and  modefty,  with  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  foftneis  of  voice, 
it  foon  becomes  a  moft  intolerable  nuifance.  —  To  philofophy,  that  is,  to  the  right 
obfervation  and  interpretation  of  nature,  habits  of  wrangling,  and  theories  of  fyl- 
logifm,  Teem  to  me  to  be  juft  as  neceffary  a  prelude,  as  the  art  of  rope-dancing  h 
to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture, 

"  anr! 
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"  and  vanity:"  and  it  is  true,  that  we  are  daily  puzzled  in  at 
tempting  to  account  for  the  moft  familiar  appearances.  But  it 
is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  we  do  know,  and  cannot  doubt  of 
our  knowing,  fome  things  with  certainty.  And 


"  Let  fchool-troight  pride  (Wemble  all  it  can, 
"  Tlicfe  little  things  arc  great  to  little  man  *." 


"To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  prefumption  and  folly  :  but  to 
think  every  thing  difputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and  cap 
tious  temper.  And  however  fceptics  may  boaft  of  their  modefty. 
in  difclaiming  all  pretenfions  to  certain  knowledge,  I  would  ap 
peal  to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they  or  we  iecm  to  polTefs 
lead  of  that  virtue ;  -  -  they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raife  in- 
furmountable  objections  in  every  fubject;  or  we,  who  believe, 
that  our  Maker  has  permitted  us  to  know  with  certainty  fome 
few  things  ? 

In  oppofition  to  this  practice  of  making  every  thing  matter  of 
difpute,  we  have  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  the  inftinctive  fug- 
"•eftions  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate  ftandard  of  truth  to 

iD 

man ;  that  whatever  contradicts  them  is  contrary  to  fact,  and 
therefore  falfe  ;  that  to  fuppofe  them  cognifable  by  reafon,  is  to 
fuppofe  truth  as  variable  as  the  intellectual,  or  as  the  argumen 
tative,  abilities  of  men  ;  and  that  it  is  an  abufe  of  reafon,  and 
tends  to  the  fubverfion  of  fcience,  to  call  in  queftion  the  authenti 
city  of  our  natural  feelings,  and  of  the  natural  fuggeflions  of  the 
human  underftanding. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the  old  logic  continued  in 
fafhion,  is  undeniable.  Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  difre.pute  ;  and  propofed  a  different  method  of 

*  Goldfmith's  Traveller. 
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inveftigating  truth,  namely,  that  the  appearances  of  nature 
fhould  he  carefully  obferved  ;  and,  inftead  of  fads  being  wreft- 
ecl  to  make  them  fall  in  with  theory,  that  theory  fhould  be  can- 
tioufly  inferred  from  facts,  and  from  them  only.  The  event  has 
fully  proved,  that  our  great  philofopher  was  in  the  rkdit  :  for 
fcience  has  made  more  progrefs  fmce  his  time,  and  by  his  me 
thod,  than  for  a  tliouf  ind  years  before.  The  court  of  Rome  well 
knew  the  importance  of  the  fchool-logic  in  fupporting  their  au 
thority  ;  they  knew  it  could  be  employed  more  fuccefsfully  in. 
difguifmg  error,  than  in  vindicating  truth  :  and  PuffendorfF 
feruples  not  to  infmuate,  that  they  patronifed  it  for  this  very  rea- 
fon  *.  Let  it  not  then  be  urged,  as  an  objection  to  this  difcourfe, 
that  it  recommends  a  method  of  confutation  which  is  not  ftridlly 
logical.  It  is  enough  for  me,  that  the  method  here  recommend 
ed  is  agreeable  to  good  fenfe  and  found  philofophy,  and  to  the- 
general  notions  and  practices  of  men. 


C     H     A     P.  II. 

The    fubjefl:    continued.       Eftimate    of    Metaphyfic*- 
Caufes  of  the  Degeneracy  of  Moral  Science. 

.  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,    that  I   have   frequently 

ufed  the  term  •  Metaphyftc,   as  if  it  implied  fomething  worthy 

of  contempt   or  cenfure.     That  no  lover  of  fcience  may  be  of- 

*  De  Monarcliia  Pontificis  Romani. 
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fended,  I  fhall  now  account  for  this,  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
that  metaphyfic  which  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to  true  philo- 
fophy,  though  it  has  often  affumed  the  name;  and  which,  there 
fore,  in  my  judgement,  the  friends  of  truth  ought  folicitouily 
to  fmard  againtl.  This  explanation  will  lead  to  fome  remarks 

O  O  A 

that  may  perhaps  throw  additional  light  on  the  prefent  fubjecl. 

Ariftotle   bequeathed    by  legacy  his  writings   to  Theophraflus ; 
who  left  them,  together  with  his  own,  to  Neleus  of  Sceplis.     The 
pofterity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept  them  for  fome  time 
locked  up ;  but  afterwards  hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a  general  fearch   for   books    to  furnifh  his   library  at 
Pergamus,  they  hid  them    in    a   hole  under  ground ;    where  they 
lay  for  many  years,    and   fuffered  much  from  worms  and  damp- 
nefs.     At  laft,  however,    they  were  fold  to   one  Apellicon  ;    who 
caufed  them  to  be  copied  out ;  and,  having  (according  to  Strabo) 
a  greater  paffion  for  books  than  for  knowledge,  ordered  the  tran- 
fcribers  to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  invention.     When 
Sylla  took  Athens,  he  feized    on  Apellicon's  library,  and  carried 
it  to  Rome.     Here  the  books  of  Ariftotle  were  revifed,  by  Tyran- 
nio  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
a  Peripatetic   philofopher,  who   publiihed  the  firft   complete   edi 
tion  of  them  *.     To  fourteen  of  thefe  books,   which  it  feems  had 
no  general  title,  Andronicus  prefixed   the  words,  Ta  meta  ta  phy- 
fica  f  ;   that  is,    The  books  poflcnor  to  the  pbyfics ;   either  becaufe,   in 
the  order  of  the  former  arrangement,  they  happened  to  be  placed, 
or  becaufe  the  editor  meant    that  they  ihould   be   fludied,    next 
after  the  phyfics.     This  is  faid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Meta- 
pbyfic. 

'••   Strabo,  p.  609.     Paris  edit.  1620.     Plut.  Sylla. 
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The  fubject  of  thefe  fourteen  books  is  mifcellaneous  :  yet  the 
Peripatetics  feem  to  .have  confidered.  them  as  conftituting  but  one 
.branch  of  fcience;  the  place  of  which  in  their  fyflem  may  be 
thus  conceived.  All  philofophy  is  either  fpeculativc  or  practical. 
The  practical  regulates  the  moral  and  intellectual  operations  of 
men,  and  therefore  comprehends  ethics  and  logic.  The  fpecula- 
tive  reds  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  to  wit,  Phyfics,  which  inquire  into  the  nature  of  material 
fubftances,  and  the  human  foul  ;  Mathematics,  which  cpnfider 
certain  properties  of  body  as  abflracted  from  body  ;  and  this 
Metaphyfic,  (which  Ariftotle  is  faid  to  have  called  Theology,  and 
the  Firji  Philofophy},  which,  befides  fome  remarks  on  truth  in  ge 
neral,  the  method  of  difcovering  it,  and  the  errors  of  former 
philofophers,  explains,  nrft,  the  general  properties  of  being ; 
and,  fecondly,  the  nature  of  things  feparate  from  matter,  name 
ly,  of  God  the  one  firil  caufe,  and  of  the  forty-feven  inferior 
deities. 

.  Following  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen  books  comprehend 
only  one  part  of  philofophy,  the  Chriftian  Peripatetics  divided 
metaphyfics  into  universal  and  particular.  In  the  firft,  they  treat 
ed  of  being,  and  its  properties  and  parts,  confidered  as  it  is  be 
ing  * ;  in  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind 
from  phyfics,  where  Ariftotle  had  placed  it ;  and  added  it  to  me 
taphyfics,  becaufe  its  object  is  an  immaterial  fub (lance.  So  that 
their  metaphyfics  confided  of  three  parts  ;  Ontology,  in  which 
they  pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of  being ;  Pneu- 
jnatics,  which  treated  of  the  human  mind ;  and  Natural  Theolo- 

*  Metaphyuque  univerfclle — a  laquelle  il  eft  traicle  de  Peftant,  et  des  fes  pro- 
.prietez,  et  des  parties  on  membres  de  Feflant,  felon  qu'il  eft  eftant,  &c.  Bouju. 
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gy,  which  treated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  thofe  fpirits  which 
have  either  no  body  at  all,  or  one  fo  very  fine  as  to  be  impercep 
tible  to  human  fenfe. 

From  the  account  we  have  given   of  the   manner  in  which  A- 
riftotle's  works  were  iirft  publifhed,   the  reader  will   admit,   that 
fome  of  the  errors  to  be  found   in    them    may  reafonably  enough 
be  imputed  to  the  firft  tranfcribers   and   editors.     It  was  a   grofs 
error  in  diftribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  inferior  deities,  who 
were  conceived  to    be  a  particular  fpecies  of  beings,   to  the   fame 
clafs  with  thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  are  common  to  all  be 
ing,  and  to  treat  of  both  in  the  fame  part  of  philofophy.     It  was; 
no  lefs  improper  than  if  a  phyfiologift   mould  compofe  a  treatife, 
•*'  Of  men,  horfes,  and  identity."    This  inaccuracy  could  not  have 
efcaped  Ariftotle  :     it  is   to   be  charged  on  his   editors,  who  pro 
bably  miftook  a   feries    of  treatifes   on  various   fubjects    for  one 
treatife  on   one  particular    fubjecl.     To   many   this   may  feem   a 
trifling   miftake ;     but   it  has    produced  important  confequences. 
:It  led  the  earlier  Peripatetics   into   the  impropriety  of  explaining 
the  divine  exiftence,  and  the  general  properties  of  being,  by  the 
fame  method  of  reafoning ;    and  it  induced  the  fchoolmen  to  con*- 
found  the  important  fciences  of  pneumatics  and  natural  theology 
with  the  idle  diftinclions  and   logomachies  of  ontology.     Natural 
theology  ought   to  confifl  of  legitimate  inferences  from  the  effect 
to  the  caufe ;   pneumatics,  or  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
are  nothing  but  a  detail  of  fads,  illuftrated,  methodized,  and  ap 
plied  to   practice,    by   obvious  and  convincing  reafonings  :    both 
fciences  are  founded  in  experience ;    but  ontology  pretends  to  a£- 
certain  its  principles  by  demonflrations  a  priori.     In  fact,  though 
ontology  were,  what  it  profefles  to  be,  an  explication  of  the  ge 
neral  properties  of  being,  it  could  not  throw  any  light  on  natu 
ral  theology  and  pneumatics  j    for  in  them  the   ontological  me 
thod  of  reafoning  would  be    as   improper  as   the  mathematical. 

But 
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But  the  fyftems  of  ontology  that  have  come  into  my  hands  arc 
little  better  than  vocabularies  of  thofe  hard  words  which  the 
fchoolmen  had  contrived,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  my  fiery  and 
importance  to  their  doctrine.  While,  therefore,  the  fciences  of 
Natural  Theology  and  Pneumatics  were,  by  this  prepofterous  di- 
vilion,  referred  to  the  fame  part  of  philofophy  with  ontology, 
how  was  it  poilible  they  could  profper,  or  be  explained  by  their 
own  proper  evidence  !  In  fact,  they  did  not  profper  :  experience, 
their  proper  evidence,  was  laid  afide ;  and  fictitious  theory,  dif- 
guifed  by  ontological  terms  and  diflinctions,  and  fupported  by 
ontological  reafoning,  was  fubftituted  in  its  (lead. 

LOCKE  was  one  of  the  firft  who  refcued  the  philofophy  of  hu 
man  nature  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the 
enormous  incumbrance  of  ftrange  words  which  they  had  heaped 
iipon  it,  and  fet  the  example  of  afcertaining  our  internal  opera 
tions,  not  by  theory,  but  by  experience.  His  fuccefs  was  won 
derful  :  for,  though  he  has  fometimes  fallen  into  the  fcholaflic 
way  of  arguing,  as  in  his  firft  book,  and  fometimes  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by  words,  as  in  his  account  of  fecon- 
dary  qualities,  too  rafhly  adopted  from  the  Cartefians ;  yet  has 
he  done  more  to  eftablim  the  abftract  fciences  on  a  proper  foun 
dation,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  man,  who  deri 
ved  almoft  all  his  lights  from  himfelf.  His  fucceffors,  BUTLER  and 
HUTCHESON  excepted,  have  not  been  very  fortunate.  BERKELEY'S 
book,  though  written  with  a  good  defign,  did  more  harm  than 
good,  by  recommending  and  exemplifying  a  method  of  argumen 
tation  fubverfive  of  all  knowledge,  and  leading  directly  to  uni- 
verfal  fcepticifm.  Mr  HUME'S  Treat  if e  and  Effays  are  ftill  more 
exceptionable.  This  author  has  revived  the  fcholaftic  way  of  rea 
foning  from  theory,  and  of  wrefting  ficts  to  make  them  coincide 
with  it.  His  language  indeed  is  more  modifli,  but  equally  fa 
vourable  to  fophiflical  argument,  and  equally  proper  for  giving 

L  1  2  an 
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an  air  of  plaufibility  and  importance  to  what  is  frivolous  or  unin 
telligible.  What  regard  we  are  to  pay  to  his  profeilion  of  arguing 
from  experience  has  been  already  coniidcred. 

The  word  metaphyfics^  according  to  vulgar  ufe,  is  applied  to  all 
difquilitions  concerning  things  immaterial.  In  this  feiife,  the 
plaincit  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  princi 
ples  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  would  be  termed  metaphy- 
}lcs.  Such  metaphyfics,  however,  we  are  fo  far  from  defpifmg  or 
'.:cnfhring,  that  we  account  it  the  fublimeft  and  moil;  ufeful  part 
of  Icieiicc. 

Thofe  arguments  alfo  and  illuftrations  in  the  abflract  philofo- 
pliy,  which  are  not  obvious  to  ordinary  underflandmgs,  are  fome- 
timcs  called  metiiphyfical.  But  as  the  principles  of  this  philofophy, 
however  well  exprefled,  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe  to  one  who  is 
but  a  novice  in  the  ftudy ;  and  as  very  plain  principles  may  fcem 
intricate  in  an  author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  exprcmon,  as  the 
bed  authors  fomctimes  are,  it  would  be  unfair  to  reject,  or  con 
ceive  a  prejudice  again  ft,  every  moral  doctrine  that  is  not  perfect 
ly  free  from  obfcurity.  Yet  a  continued  obfcurity,  in  matters 
whereof  every  man.  mould  be  a  competent  judge,  cannot  fail  to. 
breed  a  fufpicion,  either  that  the  doctrine  is  faulty,  or  that  the 
writer  is  not  equal  to  his  fubject. 

The  term  melaphyftcal^  in  thofc  paflages  of  this  book  where  it 
is  expreflive  of  cenfure,  will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of 
abdract  invefligation,  fo  common  among  the  fceptics  and  the 
fchoolmen,  which  is  fupported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous 
and  indefinite  phrafeology,  or  by  that  in  conjunction  with  a  par 
tial  experience ;  and  which  feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclu- 
iions  as  contradict  matter  of  fact,  or  truths  of  indifputable  au 
thority.  It  is  this  mode  of  invefligation  that  lias  introduced  fo 
many  errors  into  the  moral  fciences ;  for  few,  even  of  our  moll 
candid  moral  philofophers,  are  entirely  free  from  it.  The  love 
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of  fyflem,  or  partiality  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not  only  puts  a 
man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make  him  overlook  inaccurate  expref- 
lions,  and  indefinite  notions,  but  may  fbmetimes  occaiion  even  a 
miftake  of  fact.  When  fuch  miflakes  are  frequent,  and  affect 
the  mod  important  truths,  we  mull  blame  the  author  for  want  of 
candour,  or  want  of  capacity  :  when  they  are  innocent,  and  re 
cur  but  feldom,  we  ought  to  afcribe  them  to  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature. 

Inftances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  common,   that  we  might  al- 
moft  fill  a  volume  with  a  lift   of  them.     Spinofa's   pretended   de- 
monflration  of  the  exigence  of  the   one   great   being,  by   which, 
however,    he   meant   only  the   univerfe,    is    a  inctaphyfical  argu 
ment,  founded  in  a  feries  of  falfe  or  unintelligible,  though  plan- 
fible,  definitions  *.     BERKELEY'S  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyfical ;  and  arifes  chiefly  from  the  miftake 
of  fuppofing  certain  words  to  have  but  one  meaning,  which  real 
ly  have  two,  and  fometimes  three.     LOCKE'S  difconrfe  againft  in 
nate  ideas  and  principles,   is    likewife  too  metaphyfical.     Some  of 
his  notions   on  that  fubjeci  are,  I   believe,   right;   but  he  has  not 
explained  them  with  his  wonted  preciiion ;   and   mod  of  his  argu 
ments  are  founded  on  an  ambiguous  acceptation  of  the  words  idea 
and  innate. 

The  author  of  the  Fdbh  of  the  Bees  feems  to  have  carried  this 
mode  of  reafoning  as  far  as  it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no  am 
biguous  words  in  the  Englifli  lanerifage.  the  underftanding  of 

<— >  O 

mankind  would  never  have  been  affronted  with  his  fyflem.  Ma 
ny  of  our  appetites  become  criminal  only  when  exceliive  ;  and 
we  have  not  always  names  to  exprefs  that  degree  of  indulgence 
which  is  confident  with  virtue.  The  fhamelefs  word-catcher 
takes  advantage  of  this,  and  confounds  the  innocent  gratification 

*  Sec  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  Chev.  Rarnfay's  Principles  of  P».cli^ion. 
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-with  the  cxccflivc   or   criminal   indulgence  ;    calling  both  by  the 
fame  name,  and  taking  it   for   granted,  that  what   he   proves   to 
be  true  of  the  one  is  alfo  true  of  the  other.     What  is  it  that  may 
not  be  proved  by  this  way  of  arguing  ?     May  not  vice  be  proved 
to  be  virtue,  and  virtue  to  be  vice  ?     May  not  a  regard   to  repu 
tation,  cleanlincfs,  induflry,  generofity,  conjugal   love,    be   pro 
ved  to  be  the  fame  with  vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  profufion,  fen- 
fuality  ?     May  it  not  be  proved,  that  private   virtues   are  private 
vices  ;   and,   confequently,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits  ? 
Such   a   conclufion   is   indeed   fo   eafily  made   out  by  fuch  logic, 
that  nothing  but  ignorance,  impudence,  and  a  hard  heart,  is  ne- 
celfary  to  qualify  a  man  for  making  it.     If  it  be  faid,  that  confi- 
derable  genius  mud  be  employed  in  drcflmg  up  thefe  abfurd  doc 
trines,   fo  as  to  render  them  plaufible ;   I  would  afk,  who   are  the 
perfons  that  think  them  plaufible  ?     Never  did  I  hear  of  one  man 
of  virtue  or  learning,  who   did  not  both  deteft  and  defpife  them. 
They   feem   plaufible,   perhaps,  to   gamblers,   highwaymen,    and 
petit  maltrcs  \  but  it  will  not  be   pretended,  that  thofe  gentlemen 
have  leifure,  inclination,  or  capacity,  to  reflect  on  what  they  read 
or  hear,  fo  as  to  feparate  truth  from  falfehood. 

Among  metaphyfical  writers,  Mr  Ht  MK   holds  a  diflinguiflied 
place.      Every   part   of   philofophy   becomes    metaphyfic   in   his 
hands.     His  whole  theory  of  the  understanding  is  founded  on  the 
dodlrine  of  impremons  and  ideas,  which,   as  he  explains  it,  is  fo 
contrary  to  facl,  that  nothing  but   the   illufion   of  words  could 
make  it   pafs  upon   any  reader.     I  have  already  given  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  this   author's   metaphyfical    fpirit.      1    mall   give    one 
more  ;  which  I  beg  leave   to  confider  at  fome  length  ;   that  I  may 
have  an  Opportunity  of  confuting  a  very  dangerous  error,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more  minutely,  than  by  this  gene 
ral  defcription,  the  difference  between  metaphyfical  and  philofo- 
phical  in-veftigation. 

Does 
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Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral  and  intellectual  virtues, 
that  juftice  and  genius,  are  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  they 
are  contemplated  with  the  fame  fentimeiits,  and  known  to  be  vir 
tues  by  the  fame  criterion  r  Few,  I  prefume,  are  of  this  opi 
nion  ;  but  Mr  HUME  has  adopted  it,  and  taken  pains  to  prove  it. 
I  mall  demonstrate,  that  this  very  important  error  has  arifen,  ei 
ther  from  inaccurate  obfervation,  or  from  his  being  impofed  on 
by  words  not  well  understood,  or  rather  from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and  bodily  ftrength,  are 
all  ufeful  to  the  pofTefTor  and  to  fociety  ;  and  all  agreeable  to, 
or  (which  in  this  author's  ftyle  amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  ao- 
proved  by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contemplates  them. 
They  therefore,  at  lead  the  two  firft,  completely  anfwer  our  au 
thor's  definition  of  virtue  *.  And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a 
great  book,  to  fliow  the  reafons  why  moral,  intellectual,  and 
corporeal  abilities,  yield  pleafure  to  the  beholder  and  poffeffor, 
and  to  trace  out  a  number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal,  fubfifting 
between  them.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  :  they  may 
refemble  in  ten  thoufand  refpects,  and  yet  differ  as  widely,  as  a 
beafl  or  ftatue  differs  from  a  man.  Let  us  trace  the  author's  ar 
gument  to  its  fource. 

Virtue  is  known  by  a  certain  agreeable  feeling  or  fentiment,  a- 
rifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  certain  affections  or  qualities  in 
ourfelves,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others.  Granted.  Ju 
ftice,  humanity,  generosity,  excite  approbation  ;  —  a  handfome 


*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition,  of  vimie,  c<  that  it  is  a  quality  of 
'•'  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  approved  by,  every  one  who  confiders  or  contem- 
"  plates  it."  Hume's  EJ/'ays,  vol.  2./>.  333.  edit  1767.  Note.- 

Bodily  qualities  are  excluded  by  this  definition,  but  feem  to  be  admitted  by  our 
author  in  fome  of  his  reafoaings  on  the  fubjecl,  as  indeed  upon  his  principles  they 
very  well  may. 

face 
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face  excites  approbation  ;  -  -  great  genius  excites  approbation  :  the 
cffecl  or  ienliinent  produced  is  the  fame  in  each  inftance  :   the  ob 
ject,  or  caufe,   mull  therefore,   in  each   inftance,  be   of  the   fame 
kind.     This    is    genuine  metaphyfic  :    but   before  a   man   can  be 
milled  by  it,   he  muft   either   find,   on  confuting   his  experience, 
that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  contemplation   of  thefe   objeds  is 
the  fame  in  each  inftance  ;    in   which   cafe  I  would   fay,   that   his 
feelings  are  defedivc,  or  himfelf  an   inaccurate   obferver   of  na 
ture  :— or  he  muft   fuppoie,   that    the   word   approbation,  bccaufe 
written  and  pronounced  the  fame  way,  does  really  mean  the  fame 
thing  in  each  of  the  three  propofitions  above  mentioned  ;  in  which 
cafe,  I  would  fay,   that  his  judgement  and   ideas   are  confounded 
by  the   mere  found  and   lhape  of  a  word.     I  am   confcious,  that 
my  approbation  of  a  fine  face   is   different  in  kind   from   my  ap 
probation  of  great  genius  ;  and  that  both  are   extremely  different 
from  my  approbation  of  jufticc,  humanity,  and  generality  :  if  I 
call  thefe  three  different  kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fame  gene 
ral  name,  I  ufe  that  name  in  three  different  fignifications.    There 
fore  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  the  fame, 

but  of  different  kinds. 

I  confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three  virtues  are  contem 
plated  with  three  different  kinds   of  approbation.     But  the   fame 
thin-  is  true  of  different  moral  virtues  :   piety  excites  one  kind  ot 
approbation,  juftice  another,  and  companion  a  third  ;  the  virtues 
of  Cato  excite  our  cftecm,  thofe  of  Cefar   our   love  :     if  therefore 
piety,  juftice,  and  compaffion,  be  virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  not- 
withftanding  that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  approbation    why 
ihould  juftice,  genius,  and  beauty,  be  accounted  virtues  of  di 
ferent  kinds  *  ?  —  This  is  another  metaphyfical  argument ;  an  at 
tempt  to  determine  by  words  what  fads   only  can  determine. 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  258. 
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flill  infill  on  fa<5l  and  experience.  My  fentiments,  in  regard  to 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  peculiar, 
that  I  know,  and  am  affured,  that  piety,  juftice,  and  humanity, 
are  diflinct  individual  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  that  piety, 
genius,  and  beauty,  are  virtues  of  different  kinds.  Applied  to 
each  of  the  former  qualities,  the  word  virtue  means  the  fame 
thing  ;  but  beauty  is  virtue  in  one  fenfe,  genius  in  another,  and 
piety  in  a  third. 

Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you  by  the  contemplation  of 
thefe  virtues,  are  fo  much  diverfified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe 
culiar,  you  mufl  be  able  to  explain  in  what  refpect  your  appro 
bation  of  intellectual  virtue  differs  from  your  approbation  of  mo 
ral  ;  which  1  prefume  you  will  find  no  eafy  talk.  —  It  is  not  fo 
difficult,  Sir,  as  you  feem  to  apprehend.  When  a  man  has  acted 
generoufly  or  juftly,  I  praife  him,  and  think  him  worthy  of 
praife  and  reward,  for  having  done  his  duty  ;  when  ungeneroufly 
or  unjuflly,  I  blame  him,  and  think  him  worthy  of  blame  and 
punimment :  but  a  man  deferves  neither  punifhment  nor  blame 
for  want  of  beauty  or  of  underflanding  ;  nor  reward  nor  praife 
for  being  handfome  or  ingenious.  —  But  why  are  we  thought 
worthy  of  blame  and  punimment  for  being  unjufl,  and  not  for 
being  homely,  or  void  of  underflanding  ?  The  general  confcience 
of  mankind  would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 
•juft,  and  ought  to  be  fo;  but  an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  un 
derflanding,  nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beauty.  This  our  author 
will  not  allow  to  be  a  fatisfactory  anfwer ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  have 
fhown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  regard  to  the  actions,  no 
more  than  the  qualities  of  men  *.  What  an  immenfe  metaphyfical 
labyrinth  mould  we  have  to  run  through  if  we  were,  to  difin tangle 
ourfelves  out  of  this  argument  in  the  common  courfe  of  lo- 

*  Treadle  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  260, 
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git!  To  fhorten-  the  controverfy,  Imuft  beg  leave  to  affirm,  in 
rny  turn,  that  our  moral  aftions  are  in  our  own  power,  thouglv 
beauty  and  genius  are  not;  and- to  appeal,  for  proof  of  this  af 
firmation,  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  Effay,  or,  rather,  to  the 
common  fenfc.of  mankind. 

Again,    "  Moral   diftinctions,"  fays  Mr  HUME,   "arife  from 
*;  the  natural  diftinctions   of  pain    and    pleafure;   and  when   we 
"  receive  thofe    feelings   from   the  general   confideration    of  any 
tc  quality  or   character,  we   denominate   it    virtuous   or    vicious. 
"  Now  I  believe  no  one  will  aflert,  that  a  quality  can  never  pro- 
"  duce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the  perfon  who  confiders    it,,  unlefs    it 
"  be   perfectly   voluntary   in   the   perfon   who   poflefles   it  * 
More  metaphyfic!   and  a  fophifm  too  —  a  petltlo  pnncipil!    Here 
our  author  endeavours  to  confound  intellectual- with  moral  virtue,. 
by  an  argument  which  fuppofeth  his  own  theory  of  virtue  to   be 
true;  of  which  theory  thifr  confufion  of  the  virtues  is  a  neceflkry 
confluence.    The  reader  mud  fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove 
any  thing  at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that  the  fmell  or  beauty 
of  a  rofe,  the  tafte  of  an  apple,  the  hardnefs  of  fteel,  and  the  glitter 
ing  of  a  diamond,  as  well  as  bodily  ftrength  and  great  genius,  are 
all  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  with  juftice,  generofity,  and  gratitude. 
Still   we  wander  from  the  point.     How  often  mud   it   be  re 
peated,  that  this  matter  is  to  be   determined,  not  by  metaphyfi- 
cal  arguments  founded   on  ambiguous  words,  but   by   fads  and 

experience  ! 

"  Have  I  not  appealed  to  facts  ?"  he  will  fay.  "  Are  nor  all 
"  the  qualities  that  conftitute  the  great  man,  conftancy,  forti- 
"  tude,  magnanimity,  as  involuntary  and  neceflary,  as  the  qua- 
*4  lities  of  the  judgement  and  imagination  ?  f"  The  term  great 

*  Treaiife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p..  260. 
t  Ibid.  p.  259. 
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man  is  fo  very  equivocal,  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  vileft  fcoundrel  on  earth,  immediately  commences  great  man, 
when  he  has  with  impunity  perpetrated  any  extraordinary  act  of 
wickednefs ;  murthered  fifty  thoufand  men ;  robbed  all  the 
houfes  of  half  a  dozen  provinces ;  or  dexteroufly  plundered  his  own 
country,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  ruinous  war,  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  fatiate  his  avarice,  or  divert  the  public  attention  from 
his  blunders  and  villanies.  I  fpeak  of  the  qualities  that  con- 
ftitute  the  good  man,  that  is,  of  moral  qualities ;  and  thefe,  I  af 
firm,  to  be  within  every  man's  reach,  though  genius  and  beauty 

'  '  -'     •«    W    '  •'  ) 

are  not. 

"  But  are  not  men  afraid  of  pafling  for  good-natured,  left  that 
fhoukl  be  taken  for  want  of  understanding  ?  —  and  do  they  not 
often  boafl  of  more  debauches  than  they  have  been  really  en 
gaged  in,  to  give  themfelves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?*"  Yes : 
fools  do  the  firft,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  fools ;  and  profli 
gates  the  laft,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  profligates :  but  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  who  does  not  perceive, 
that  fuch  fentiments  are  affected,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of 
thinking  that  is  moft  natural  to  mankind. 

"  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  character,  with  regard  to 
"  fenfe  and  knowledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ?  f"  This 
queflion  ought  to  be  addrefied  to  thofe  in  whom  courage  is  a 
virtue,  and  the  want  of  it  a  vice  :  and  I  am  certain,  there  is  not 
in  his  Majefty's  fervice  one  officer  or  private  man,  who  would 
not  wifh  to  be  thought  rather  a  valiant  foldier,  though  of  no  deep 
reach,  than  a  very  clever  fellow,  with  the  addition  of  an  infa 
mous  coward.  —  The  term  honour  is  of  dubious  import.  Accord- 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 
|  Id,  Ibid. 
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ing  to  the  notions  of  thefe  times,  a  man  may  blafpeme  God,  fell 
his  country,  murder  his  friend,  pick  the  pocket  of  his  fcllow- 
fharpcr,  and  employ  his  whole  life  in  feducing  others  to  vice  and 
perdition,  and  yet  be  accounted  a  man  of  honour  ;  provided  he 
be  ace  adorned  to  ipcak  certain  words,  wear  certain  cloaths,  and 
haunt  certain  company.  If  this  be  the  honour  alluded  to  by  the 
author,  an  honeil  man  may,  for  a  {lender  confuleration,  renounce 
all  pretenfions  to  it.  But  if  he  allude  (as  I  rather  fuppofe)  ta 
thofe  qualities  of  the  heart  and  underftanding  which  intitle  one 
to  general  eftcem  and  confidence,  Mr  HUME  knows,  that  this- 
kind  of  honour  is  dearer  to  a  man  than  life. 

"  Well,  then,  temperance  is  a  virtue  in  every  (lation  ;  yet 
"  would  you  not  chufe  to  be  convicted  of  drunkennefs  rather 
"  than  of  ignorance  ?  •  -I  have  heard  of  a  witty  parfon,  who, 
having  been  difmiffed  for  irregularities,  ufed  afterwards,  in  con- 
verlation,  to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he  was  not  camiered  for 
ignorance  and  infufficiency,  but  only  for  vice  and  immorality. 
According  to  our  author's  doctrine,  this  fpeech  was  neither  ab- 
furd  nor  profane  :  but  I  am  fiire  the  generality  of  mankind  would 
be  of  a  different  opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  ought  to 
know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  moral  virtue ;  to  profeis  to  know 
what  we  are  ignorant  of,  is  falfehood,  a  breach  of  moral  virtue  : 
whether  thefe  vices  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious  than  intemperance, 
mufl  be  determined  by  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes. 
To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  could  not  know,  of  what  we  do  not 
profefs  to  know,  and  of  what  it  is  not  our  duty  to  know,  is  no 
vice  at  all :  and  a  man  muft  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  de 
bauchery,  before  he  can  fay,  from  ferious  conviction,  I  would 
rather  be  chargeable  with  intemperance,  than  with  ignorance  of 
this  kind. 

*  See  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  our  author's  reafoning  on  the  prcfent 
fubject,  is  not  philofophical,  but  what  I  call  metapfyfaal  * ;  be 
ing  founded,  not  on  fact,  but  on  theory,  and  fupportcd  by  am 
biguous  words  and  inaccurate  experience. 

The  judgement  of  the  wifer  ancients  in  matters  of  morality,  is 
doubtlefs  of  very  great  weight,  but,  in  oppofition  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  moral  nature,  can  never  preponderate ;  becaufe  thefe 
are  our  ultimate  ftandard  of  moral  truth.  Mr  HUME  endeavours 
to  confirm  his  theory  of  virtue  by  authorities  from  the  ancients, 
particularly  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though  he  had  accom- 
plifhed  this,  we  might  have  appealed  from  their  opinion,  as  well 
as  from  his,  to  our  own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made  Prudence   the  firft 
(not  the  mod  important)  of  the   cardinal   virtues  ;   becaufe   they 
conceived  it  neceilary  to   enable  a  man  to   act  his  part  aright  in 
life,  and  becaufe  they  thought  it  their  duty   to  take  every  oppor 
tunity  of  improving  their  nature  :    but   they  never  faid,   that  an 
incurable  defect  of  underftanding  is  a  vice,  or  that  it  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  be  learned  and  ingenious,  as  to  be  honeft  and  grate 
ful.          All  the  praife  of  virtue  coniifts  in  action,"  fays  Cicero  f , 
in  name  of  the  Stoics,  when  treating  of  this  virtue  of  prudence. 
And,  when  explaining  the  comparative  merit  of  the  feveral  dalles 
of  moral  duty,  he  declares,  that  "All  knowledge   which  is   not 
followed  by  action,  is   unprofitable  and   imperfect,   like  a   be 
ginning  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation  without  a  fuperftruc- 

*  I  do  not  contend,  that  this  ufe  of  the  word  mctaflyfical  is  ftri<%  proper  :  I 
mean  nothing  more,  than  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  this  particular  mode  of 
falfc  reafoning  ;  and,  by  fatisfying  him  that  it  is  not  phihfefibical,  to  guard  him  a- 
gainft  its  influence. 

f  De  Officiis,  lib.  i,  cap.  6, 

1  ture^ 
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"  ttire  ;     and    thai    the    ncqnifition    of    the    moft    fublime    and 
"  moft  important  fciencc  ought   to   be,  and   will   by   every  good 
"  man    be    relinquiihcd,     when    it    interferes     with    the    duties 
"  we    owe    our    country,     our    parents,    and    fociety  *."     Wii- 
c'.om,  indeed,  he  allows  to  be  the  firft   and  moft   excellent  of  the 
virtues  :   but  the  Stoics  made  a  diilindion   between  Prudence  and 
Wifdom.     By  Prudence  they  meant  that  virtue  which   regulates 
our  clefires  and  averfions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  objeds.     Wii"- 
dorn  was  another  name  for  mental    perfedion  :    it   comprehended 
all  the  virtues,  the  religious  as  well  as  the  ibcial  and   prudential; 
and  wa&  equally  incompatible  with  vice   and  with  error  f.     The 
wife  man,  the  ftandard  of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by  their  awn  ac 
knowledgement,  an   ideal   charadcr  ;  the  pureft  virtue  attainable 
in  this  life  being   neccflarily  tainted  with   imperfedion.     Hence 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  turn  their  notions  of  ivijlhm  into  ridi 
cule  ;  but  I  think,  without  reafun.    For  is  there  any  thing  abfurd 
or  ridiculous  in  an  artift  working  after  a  model  of  iuch  perfedion 
as   he  can  never  hope  to  equal  ?     In   the  judgement  of  Ariftotle 
and 'Bacon,  the  true   poet  forms  his  imitations  of  nature  after  a 
model  of  ideal  .perfedion,  which  perhaps  hath  no  exiftence  but  in 
his  own  mind  j.     And  are  not  Chriftians  commanded  to   imitate 
the  Deity  himfelf,  that  great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfedion, 
between  whom  and  the  moft  excellent  of  his  creatures  an  infinite 
diftance  muft  remain  for  ever  ||  ? 

"  The  ancient  moralifts,"  fays  Mr  HUME,  ' <  made  no  mate- 
«  rial  diftindion  among  the  different  fpecies  of  mental  endow- 

*  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  43.  44' 

f  Id.  ib. 

•f  Ariftot.  Poetka.     Bacon,  De  augmentis  fckmiarum,  lib.  2.  cap.  13* 

\  Matth.  v.  49. 
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"  ments  and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike,  under  the  appellation 
""of  virtues"  and  vices,  and  made  them  indifcriminately  the  ob- 
"  jeds  of  their  moral  reafonings  *."  That  they  confidered  both 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments  as  necefTary  to  the  formation 
of  a  perfect  character,  and  fometimes  treated  of  both  in  one  and 
the  fame  book  or  fyftem,  and  often  called  both  by  the  fame  ge 
neral  name  'Virtue  ^  I  do  not  deny  :  but  that  they  made  no  mate 
rial  diftinftion  among  them,  I  can  by  no  means  admit.  I  might 
here  fill  many  a  page  with  quotations  :  but  a  few  will  fuifice. 
"  Man's  virtue  and  vice,"  fays  Marcus  Aurelius,.  "  comlfts  not 
"  in  thofe  affections  in  which  we  are  pamve,  but  in  action,,  To  a 
"  flone  thrown  upward  it  is  no  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have 
"  mounted  -f*."  And  in-  another  place,  "  The  vain-glorious 
man  placeth  his  good  in  the  action  of  another;  the  fenfual, 
in  his  own  paflive  feelings  ;  the  wife  man  in  his  own 
action  J."  "  The  contemplative  life,"  fays  Plutarch,  "  wheii 
it  fails  to  produce  the  active,  is  unprofitable  ."  "  To 
acquire  knowledge/'  fays  Lucian,  "is  of  no  ufe,  if  we  do 
"  not  alfo  frame  our  lives  according  to  fomething  better**."  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  Greek  tragedians  (I  know  not  by  what  au 
thority,  for  Homer's  idea  is  very  different)  reprefent  Ulyffes  as  4 
character  more  diftinguimed  for  political  prudence  or  cunning, 

*  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2,  p.  387.  388.' 

^  , 
•}•    Ovoi  ti  afirr,  K/  xax/a  ayra  \v  Travel  aAAa  wtpy&a.'  TU  ayctej>i$$tvTi   hi'Su   ouoec  xaxsy 


TO  /. 


^a/,    cvlt  ayaQoy  TV  anyi^^txt.  Lib.  9.  c.  1*7. 

O*  jj.lv  9/>.6oc?<7f  aA,\oT5/«K    ittfyeim'  '/oiov    ctya&ov  yVciAa^./SaVec  o  al  q>iM$ov6s,   't 
o  os  vtvY,    i%uv  }   /4/«K  orjsa^y.  Lib.  6.  c.  CI. 

O   St  SiufriTiKoq  C/sf  TW  •xp&KltKv  S;a^.aPT«Va)i',    aVa-'fex^c- 

Plutarch,  de  E  ducat  lone. 


o 


oc  r,y  far/raaS'OW    rn  ^aS^wara,    ci    y.r,  TI$'  a'fa  ^  rlv.  PUY    pufy./^et    TTfot; 

Lucian.  Com'iv, 
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than  for  ftricl  moral  virtue  ;  and  often  place  him  in  fuch  atti 
tudes  as  make  him  appear  odious  on  this  very  account  *.  And 
Cicero,  in  his  treatife  of  Moral  Duties,  often  declares,  that  cun 
ning,  when  it  violates  the  rules  of  juftice,  is  blameable  and  hate 
ful  f.  Does  Virgil  confign  cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  tyrants, 

to 


*  See  particularly  Sophocles.  Philoct.  verf.  100.  and  vcrf.  1260.  I  beg  leave 
to  quote  a  few  remarkable  lines.  Ntoptolemus  having,  by  the  advice  pf  UlyfTes, 
fraudulently  got  pofleflion  of  the  arrows  of  Philottctes,  repents  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  is  going  to  reftore  them.  To  deter  him  from  his  purpofc,  Vlyfks 
threatens  him  with  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Grecian  army. 


Scfic  Trifvxa'f  Ivlif  t$ai/$«c  aofoc. 
I'/yf.    2w  V  cfTt  £o>Kif,   curt  Sfa<reie 
A  Vet).    Ah*.'  u  lixxictf    r-jLt  copi;y  x^i-iao-w  radi. 
Ulyf.     Ka/  nut,  lixoucr,    a  y  t^aCtf  £<ivMi7(  i/xa/V 

UXKIY  ftih&tai  TMTOI.  ;     Neop.   Trf  apxfrictt 
AiffXf&y  a.py.j.ruY,    a/a^adii'  cref^aVoyaa/.] 
Vlyf.    ^.TtxTot  I'  A%xiw  »  9^»;  fly  aaffuc  zaie  ; 
Ncop.    HuV  T£  ^/xa/w  riK  cs>  cu  ra^Ci  feCor.  rr;/.  I2/»?. 

_  AVe/.  Wife  as  thou  art,  Ulyfles, 

Thou  talk'ft  moft  idly.     Ulyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thine, 

Either  in  word  or  deed.     AV»/».  Know,  f,  be  jiijl 

Is  better  far  than  tc  be  -wife.      Ulyf-   But  where, 

Where  is  the  juftice,  thus  unauthorised, 

To  give  a  treafure  back  thou  oweft  to  me, 

And  to  my  counfcls  ?     Neop.  1  have  done  a  wrong, 

And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 

Ulyf.  Dofh  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  ?     AVs/>.  I  fear 

Nor  Greece,  nor  thcc,  when  I  am  doing  right.  Franklin. 

Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  gencrofity  of  the  young  hero  (fo  well 
becoming  the  fon  of  Achilles)  is  finely  oppoled  to  the  caution  and  craft  of  the  po 
litician,  and  forms  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  comrafb  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

|   .         Quippe  cum  ea  (juftitia)  fine  prudentia  fatis  habeat  aucloritatis,  prudcn- 


• 
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to  Tartarus  ?  Does  he  fay,  that  a  great  genius,  and  hand- 
fome  face,  as  well  as  a  pure  heart,  were  the  pafFports  to  Ely- 
fium  ?  No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man  to  injure  the  caufe  of 
virtue,  and  too  wife  to  fhock  common  fenfe,  by  fo  prepofterous  a 
didribution  of  reward  and  punifhment.  The  impious,  the  un 
natural,  the  fraudulent,  the  avaricious ;  adulterers,  inceftuous 
perfons,  traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  (latefmen,  tyrants,  and 
the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thofe  whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mi- 
fery  :  and  he  peoples  Elyfium  with  the  fhades  of  the  pure  and 
the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in  defence  of  their  country, 
of  ingenious  men  who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom 
mending  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who  by  acts  of  beneficence 
have  merited  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures  *. 

The 


tia  fine  juftitia  nihil  valet  ad  faciendam  fidem.     Quo   enim   quis   verfutior  et  cali- 
dior  eft,  hoc  inviiior  et  fufpecYiQr,  detracla  opinione  probitatis. 

De  Officiis,  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

Fund  amen  turn  perpetuse  commendationis  et  famae  eft  juftitia,  fine  qua  nihil  po- 
teft  efTe  laudabile.  Ibid.  cap.  20. 

The  fame  doctrine  is  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  third  book,  and  in  other  parts 
of  his  works,  and  indeed  in  all  the  good  books  I  am  acquainted  with.  And  in  all 
the  rational  converfations  I  ever  witneffed,  the  fame  doctrine  was  implied  j  nor 
could  any  man  be  thought  ferioufly  to  believe  the  contrary,  without  forfeiting  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

*  Virgil.  -ZEneid.  vi.  547.  —  665.  —  As  the  moral  fentiments  of  nations  may 
often  be  learned  from  their  fables  and  traditions,  as  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and 
philofophy,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  foreign  from  our  defign,  to  give  the 
following  brief  abftracl:  of  this  poet's  fublime  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  ;  the  outlines  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  taken  from  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonifts,  who  probably  were  indebted  for  them  to  fome  ancient  tradition. 

The  fhiidcs  below  are  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  dhlricts  or  provinces.  On 
this  fide  Styx,  the  fouls  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
rites  of  fepulture,  wander  about  in  a  melancholy  condition  for  a  hundred  years, 

N  n  before 
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The  Peripatetics  held  prudence  to  be  an  active  principle  difFufed 


through 


before  they  are  permitted  to  pafs  the  river.  When  this  period  expires,  or  when 
their  bodies  are  buried,  they  are  ferried  over,  and  appear  before  Minos  and  the  o- 
ther  judges,  who  allot  them  fuch  a  manfion  as  their  lives  on  earth  are  found  to 
have  defcrved.  They  who  have  been  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  mankind  •,  or  who 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  atrocious  crimes;  or  whofe  crimes,  though  a- 
trocious,  were  the  effects  rather  of  an  unhappy  deftiny,  than  of  wilful  deprava 
tion,  are  difpofed  of  in  different  parts  of  the  regions  of  mourning,  (lugentes  campi), 
where  they  undergo  a  variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence,  when  thoroughly 
refined  from  all  the  remains  of  vice,  they  pafs  into  Elyfium  ;  where  they  live  a 
thoufand  years  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs ;  and  then,  after  taking  a  draught  of  the 
waters  of  oblivion,  are  fent  back  to  earth  to  animate  new  bodies. — Thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  of  natural  affecYion,  adultery,, 
inceft,  breach  of  truft,  fubverting  the  liberties  of  their  country,  &c.  are  delivered 
by  the  judge  Rhadamanthus  to  Tifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  fliut  them  up 
in  an  immenfe  dungeon  of  darknefs  and  fire,  called  Tartarus,  where  their  torments 
are  unfpeakable  and  eternal.  — The  fouls  of  goods  men  are  re-united,  either  with 
the  Deity  himfelf,  or  with  that  univerfal  fpirit  which  he  created  in  the  beginning, 
and  which  animates  the  world ;  and  their  {hades,  ghofts,  or  idola,  enjoy  for  ever 
the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Elyfium.  Thefe  lhades  might  be  feen,  though  not 
touched  ;  they  refembled  the  bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  inverted; 
and  retained  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  identity,  and  a  remembrance  of  their  paft 
life  with  almoft  the  fame  affections  and  character  that  had  diftinguifhed  them  on 

earth. 

On  this  fyftem,  Virgil  has  founded  a  feries  of  the  fubttmeft  defcriptions  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Milton  alone  has  equalled  them  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
books  of  Paradife  Loft.  Homer's  Necyomantcia,  in  the  eleventh  of  the  OdyfTey, 
has  the  merit  of  being  original  :  but  Virgil's  imitation  is  confciTedly  far  fuperior. 
The  dream  of  Henry,  in  the  feventh  canto  of  the  Henriade,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  the  author  might  have  drawn  from  the  Chriftian  theology,  is  but  a 
trifle,  compared  with  the  magnificent  and  ftupendous  fcenery  exhibited  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  JEneid. 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments,  however  imperfect,  is  confo- 
nant  enough  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  their  natural  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  to  render  the  poet's  narrative  alarming  and  interefting  in  a  very  high  de- 
oree.  But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr  HUME'S  theory  of  virtue  and  the  foul, 

and 
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through  the  whole  of  moral  virtue  *.  :  None  but  a  good  man," 
fays  Ariflotle,  'can  be  prudent;"  —  and,  a  little  after,  "  It 
"  is  not  pomble  for  a  man  to  be  properly  good  without  pru- 
"  dence,  nor  prudent  without  moral  virtue  f."  Will  it  yet 
be  faid,  that  the  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material  diftinction 
between  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  that 
though  they  confidered  both  as  necefTary  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  character,  and  fometimes  difcourfed  of  both  in  the  fame 
treatife  or  fyftem,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuable  only  as 
means  to  qualify  us  for  the  former,  and  infignificant,  or  even  o- 
dious,  when  they  failed  to  anfwer  this  end  ? 

"  We  may,"  fays  Mr  HUME,  "  by  perufmg  the  titles  of  the 
"  chapters  in  Ariftotle's  Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  cou- 
"  rage,  temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modefty,  pru- 
Ai  dence,  and  a  manly  freedom,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  ju- 
"  Ilice  and  friendfhip  J."  True;  but  if  our  learned  metaphyfi- 

and  endeavour  to  fet  it  off  in  a  poetical  defcription,  all  the  powers  of  human  ge 
nius  could  not  fave  it  from  being  ridiculous.  A  metaphyfkian  may  "  blunder" 
for  a  long  time,  "  round  about  a  meaning,"  without  giving  any  violent  fhock  to 
an  inattentive  reader  :  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his  thoughts  with  imagery,  and  il- 
luftrates  them  by  examples,  muft  come  to  the  point  at  once ;  and,  if  he  means  to 
^pleafe,  and  not  difguft  his  readers,  to  move  their  admiration,  and  not  their  con 
tempt,  muft  be  careful  not  to  contradict  their  natural  notions,  efpecially  in  matters 
•of  fuch  deep  and  univerfal  concern  as  morality  and  religion. 

*    —  A-'yoiyKy  TVV  pfco'itnc  «J/V  iivoii — ir^y-KTiWY.  EthlC.  fid  NlCO'n.  vi.  C. 


tva.t         ovr 
ur   o/o«  qiftvifjiov  St,nu  rr:<;  vQiwi;  aptTVf.  Jcl.  vi.   12. 

See  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  Andronicus  theHhodian,  upon  thefe  paflages. 

$  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  388.  —  The   term  manly  freedom  does  not  exprefs 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek   'tKivStftoTK.      By   this   word    the    philofopher    denotes 

that  virtue   'which  confifts   in    the  moderate    life  cf  wealth. 7r*f>i  %fr.pxToi  JUWOTVC. 

See  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  4.  cap.  i.  2. 
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clan    had    extended    his   refearches    a    little   beyond    the  titles  of 
thofc  chapters,   he  would   have  found,   that,   in  Ariitotle's  judge 
ment,        Mcral   virtue  is    a  voluntary  difpofitioii  or   habit;     -Ld 
that  moral  approbation  and  diilipprobation  are  excited  by  thole 
aciions  and  affections  only  which   are   in    our  own  power,   that 
is,  of  which  the  nrft  motion   ariics    in  ourfelves,  and  proceeds. 
'  from  no  extrinfic  caufe  *." 

This  is  true  philofophy,   and  very  properly   determines  the  de 
gree  of  merit  of  our   intellectual  and    conttiiution.il   virtues.     A 
man  makes   proficiency  in   knowledge  :  -  -  if  in  this   he  has  aded 
from  a  dtfire  to    improve  his  nature,   and  qualify  himillf  for  mo 
ral  virtue,  that  clcfire,  and  the  adion  coniequent  upon  it,  are  vir 
tuous,   laudable,   and  of  good  deiert.      Is  a  man  poiFeilcd  of  great 
genius  ?  -  -  this  inverts    him   with   dignity  and  diftindion,     and 
qualifies   him  for  noble  undertakings  :    but    this    of  itfelf  is    no 
moral  virtue  ;    becaufe  it   is   not    a   difpofition   refulting    from   a 
fpontaneous   effort.     Is  his  conJtitution    naturally  diipoicd  to  vir 
tue  ?  -  -  he  flill  has  it  in  his  power   to   be  vitious,     and    therefore 
his  virtue   is    meritorious  ;     though  not   fo  highly  as  that  of  ano 
ther  man,  who,  in   fpite  of  outrageous   appetites,    and  tempting 
circumftances,  hath  attained  an  equal   degree  of  moral  improve 
ment.       A  man    conflitutionally   brave,     generous,    or  grateful, 
commands   our   admiration   more  than  another,  who  itruggles  to 
overcome  the   natural    bafenefs   of  his   temper.     The  former  is  a 
fublimer   object,   and  may  be  of  greater  fervice  to  fociety;   and  as 
his  virtue  is   fecured  by  conftitiition  as  well  as  by  inclination,   we 
repofe  in  it   without  fear  of  being  difappointed.     Yet  perhaps  the 
latter,  if  his  merit   were   equally  confpicuous,  would  be  found  e- 
qually  worthy  of  our  moral  approbation.     Indeed,  if  his  virtue 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  2.  &  3.     Andronicus  Rhodius,    p.  89.  90.  &c.     Edit. 
Cantab.   1679. 

be 
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be  fo  irrefolute,  as  to  leave  him  wavering  between  good  and  evil, 
he  is  not  intitled  to  praife  :  fuch  irrefolution  is  criminal,  be- 
caufe  he  may  and  ought  to  correct  it ;  we  cannot,  and  we  ought 
not  to  truft  him,  till  we  fee  a  flrong  prepoflefiion  efiablilhed  in 
favour  of  virtue.  — However,  let  us  love  virtue  where-ever  we 
find  it :  whether  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or  the  eiFect  of 
human  induftry  co-operating  with  divine  influence,  it  always  de- 
ferves  our  efleem  and  veneration. 

The  reader  may  now  form  an  eflimate  of  that  author's  atten 
tion,  who  fays,  that  "  the  ancient  moralifls  made  no  material 
"  diilinction  among  the  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
"  and  defects."  If  any  one  is  difpofed  to  think,  that  I  have  made 
out  my  point,  rather  by  inference  than  by  direct  proof,  I  fubmit 
to  his  confideration  the  following  paffages,  which  are  too  plain 
to  need  a  commentary. 

Having  propofed  a  general  diflribution  of  our  mental  powers, 

(which  feems  to   amount   to  this,    that  fome  of  them  fit  us   for 

knowledge,     and  others    for   action),    Ariflotle  proceeds   in  this 

manner.     "  According  to  this  diflribution,  virtue  is  alfo  divided 

'  into  intellectual  and  moral.     Of  the  former  kind  are  wifdom, 

;  intelligence,    and   prudence;    of  the   latter,    temperance,  and 

!  frugal  liberality.     When  we  fpeak  of  morals,  we  do   not  fay,. 

"  that  a  man.  is  wife  or  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  tem- 

:  perate.     Yet  we   praife   a   wife  man  in  refpect  of  his  difpofi- 

"  tions  [or  habits] ;    for  laudable   difpofitions   are  what  we  call 


"  virtues  *.' 


Jj  xara  rr:v  o/ajp&jxxc  Taw.  Kiyoy.iv  y.f>  ctvruv 
xar,    rac  oe  ^(Wac.   aoip/aK  ply  £  adrttriv.   £•  qpovwiv,    lia.yoiiTty.ac    ihiv 
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The  virtues  of  the  foul,"  fays  Cicero,  "  and  of  its  principal 

part  the  underftanding,  are  various,    but  may  be  reduced  to 

1  two  kinds.     The  firfl   are  thofe  which  Nature  has    implanted, 

'  and  which  are  called  not  voluntary.     The  fecond  kind  are  more 

'  properly  called  virtues,  becaufe  they  depend  on  the  will ;  and 

;  thefe,  as  objects   of  approbation,    are  tranfcendently  fuperior. 

'  Of  ,the  former  kind  are  docility,  memory,  and  all  the  virtues 

"  diftinguifhed   by    the    general   name  of  genius,    or  capacity  : 

"  perfons  poffefTed  of  them  are  called  ingenious.     The  latter  clafs 

;  comprehends  the  great  and  genuine  virtues,  which  we  denomi- 

"  nate  voluntary ;   as  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  juflice,  and 

"'  others  of  the  fame  kind  *." 

The  word  virtue  has  indeed  great  latitude  of  fignification.  It 
denotes  any  quality  of  a  thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  a, per 
cipient  being ;  it  denotes  that  quality,  or  perfection  of  qualities, 
by  which  a  thing  is  fitted  to  anfwer  its  end ;  fometimes  it  demotes 
power  or  agency  in  general ;  and  fometimes  any  habit  which 
improves  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  firft  three 
fenfes  we  afcribe  virtue  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body,  to  brutes, 
and  inanimate  things ;  in  the  laft,  to  our  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  nature.  And  no  doubt  inftances  may  be  found  of  ambi 
guity  and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the  beft  moralifts,  from  an 

*  Animi  autem,  et  ejus  animi  partis  quse  princeps  eft,  quseque  mens  nominatur, 
plures  funt  virtutes,  fed  duo  prima  genera  :  unum  earum  quae  ingenerantur  fu- 
apte  natura,  appellanturque  non  voluntarhe  :  alterum  autem  earum,  que  in  vo- 
luntate  poiitze,  magis  proprie  eo  nomine  appellari  folent ;  quarum  eft  excellens 
in  animorum  laude  prtfftantia.  Prioris  generis  eft  docilitas,  memoria;  qualia  fere 
pmnia  appellantur  uno  ingenii  nomine  ;  eafque  virtutes  qui  habent  ingeniofi  vo- 
cantur.  Alterum  autem  genus  eft  magnarum  verarumque  virtutum,  quas  appel- 
lamus  voluntarias,  ut  prudentiam,  tcmperantiam,  fortitudinem,  juftitiam,  et  reli- 

quas  ejufdem  generis. Virtutes  voluntarix  proprie  virtutes  appellantur,  mul- 

,tumq.ue  excellunt,  &c.  Cicero  De  Finibus,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  ex  editione  Davifii. 
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improper  ufe  of  this  word.  Yet  I  believe  this  attempt  of  Mr 
HUME'S  is  the  firft  that  has  been  made  to  prove,  that  among 
thefe  very  different  forts  of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  differ 
ence. 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  a  man  of  fcience  mould  ever  have  taken 
it  in  his  head,  that  the  characteristic  of  a  genus  is  a  fufficient  de- 
fcription  of  a  fpecies  ?  He  might  as  well  have  fuppofed,  that, 
becaufe  perception  and  felf- motion  belong  to  animal  life  in  gene 
ral,  it  is  therefore  a  fufficient  definition  of  man,  to  call  him  a 
felf-moving  and  percipient  creature  :  from  which  profound  prin 
ciple  it  clearly  follows,  that  man  is  a  beaft,  and  that  a  beafl  is- 
a  man. 

By  fuch  reafoning  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove  any  doctrine. 
The  method  is  this  :  —  and  I  hope  thofe  who  may  hereafter  chufe 
to  aflonifh  the  world  with  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfical  paradoxes, 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  that  I  was  the  firft  who 
unfolded  the  whole  art  and  myflery  of  one  branch  of  that  ma 
nufacture  within  the  compafs  of  one  fhort  RECIPE  :  — Take  a 
word  (an  abftract  term  is  the  mod  convenient)  which  admits  of 
more  than  one  fignification  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  predicate  and 
copula,  form  a  proportion,  fuitable  to  your  fyftem,  or  to  your 
humour,  or  to  any  other  thing  you  pleafe,  except  truth.  When 
laying  down  your  premifes,  you  are  to  ufe  the  name  of  the  quali 
ty  or  fubject,  in  one  fenfe ;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclufion, 
in  another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivocal  facts,  very 
(lightly  examined,  (the  more  flightly  the  better),  as  a  further 
proof  of  the  faid  conclufion  ;  and  to  fliut  up  all  with  citing  fome 
ancient  authorities.  A  few  occafional  flrictures  on  religion  as  an 
unphilofophical  thing,  and  a  fneer  at  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man*  v 
or  any  other  good  book,  will  give  your  differtation  what  many  are 

*  See  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  388.  edit,  1767. 

pleafed 
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pleafed  to  call  a  literal  turn  •  and  will  go  near  to  convince  the 
world,  that  you  are  a  candid  philofopher,  a  manly  free-thinker, 
and  a  very  fine  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls  this  a  verbal  difpute, 
and  fometimes  condcfcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  abnojl,  or  fome 
fuch  evafive  word.  Tins  doclrine  obvioufly  tends  to  confound 
all  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  duty,  and  to  make  us  confider  our- 

Ives  as  mere  machines,  aded  upon  by  external  impulfe,  and 
not  more  accountable  for  moral  blemiihes,  than  for  ignorance, 
and  want  of  undemanding.  If  the  reader  think  as  ferioufly  of 
the  controverfy  as  I  do,  he  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  di- 
gremon. 

I  hope   it   now  appears,    that   there  is   a   kind  of  metaphyfic, 
which,  whatever  refpeclable  names  it  may  have  affumed,  deferves 
contempt  or  cenfure  from   every  lover  of  truth.     If  it   be  detri 
mental  to  fcience,  it  is  equally  fo  to  the  affairs  of  life.     Whenever 
one  enters  on  bufmefs,  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  mull  be  laid  afule, 
otherwife  it  will  render  him  ridiculous,  perhaps  detcflable.     Sure 
it  will  not  be  faid,   that  any  portion  of  this  fpirit  is  neceflary  to 
form  a  man  for  flations  of  high  importance.     For  thefe,  a  turn 
to  metaphyfic  would  be  an  efFeaual  difqualirkation.     The  meta- 
phyfician  is  cold,  wavering,    diftruflful,    and   perpetually   rumi 
nates  on  words,  diftinaions,    arguments,    and   fyflems.     He  at 
tends  to  the  events  of  life  with  a  view   chiefly  to  the  fyftem  that 
happens  for  the  time  to  predominate   in   his  fancy,    and  to  which 
he  is   anxious  to  reconcile    every    appearance.     His    obfervation 
is  therefore  partial  and  inaccurate,     becaufe  he  contemplates  Na 
ture  through  the  medium  of  his  favourite  theory,  which  is  always 
falfe ;  fo  that  experience,  which  enlarges,  afcertains,  and  metho- 
difes,  the  knowledge  of  other  men,  ferves   only  to   heighten  the 
natural   darknefs  and  confufion  of  his.     His  literary  ftudies  are 
condufted  with  the  lame   fpirit,    and  produce    the  fame   effects. 

—  Whereas, 
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-Whereas,  to   the  adminiflration  of  great  affairs,    truth  and 

ileadinefs  of  principle,  conflancy  of  mind,  intuitive  fagacity,  ex 
treme  quicknefs  in  apprehending  the  prefent  and  anticipating  the 
future,  are  indifpenfably  neceffary.  Whatever  tends  to  weaken 
and  unfettle  the  mind,  to  cramp  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  at 
tention  on  minute  and  trifling  objects,  and  withdraw  it  from 
thofe  enlarged  profpects  of  nature  and  mankind  in  which  true 
genius  loves  to  expatiate ;  whatever  has  that  tendency,  and  fure- 
ly  this  metaphyfic  has  it,  is  the  bane  of  genius,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  great  in  human  nature. 

Jn  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  theorifl  will  be  oftener  the  ob 
ject  of  ridicule  than  of  deteftation.  Yet  even  here,  the  man  is  to 
be  pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens  to  be  connected 
with  a  flanch  metaphysician.  Doubts,  difputes,  and  conjectures, 
will  be  the  plague  of  his  life.  If  his  afTociate  form  a  fyflem  of 
action  or  inaction,  of  doubt  or  confidence,  he  will  flick  by  it, 
however  abfurd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argument  unan- 
fwered  to  urge  in  defence  of  it.  In  accounting  for  the  conduct 
of  others,  he  will  reject  obvious  caufes,  and  fet  himfelf  to  ex 
plore  fuch  as  are  more  remote  and  refined.  Making  no  proper 
allowance  for  the  endlefs  variety  of  human  character,  he  will  fup- 
pofe  all  men  influenced,  like  himfelf,  by  fyflem  and  verbal  ar 
gument  :  certain  caufes,  in  his  judgement,  mufl  of  neceflity 
produce  certain  effects ;  for  he  has  twenty  reafons  ready  to  offer, 
bv  which  it  is  demonflrable,  that  they  cannot  fail :  and  it  is 
well,  if  experience  at  laft  convince  him,  that  there  was  a  fmall 
verbal  ambiguity  in  his  principles,  and  that  his  views  of  man 
kind  were  not  quite  fo  extenfive  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  a 
word,  unlefs  he  be  very  good-natured,  and  of  a  pailive  difpofition, 
his  refinements  will  do  more  harm  than  even  the  ft  iff  fliipidity 
of  an  idiot.  If  inclined  to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he  will 
never  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafion  ;  which,  if  it  mould  not  fatisfy 

O  o  his 
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his  afibciate,  will,  however,  perplex  and  plague  him.  I  need  not 
enlarge;  the  reader  may  conceive  the  reft.  To  aid  his  fancy,  he 
will  rind  Tome  traits  of  this  character,  in  one  of  its  mod  amufmg 
and  kail  difagreeable  forms,  delineated  with  a  mafterly  pencil  in 
the  pcrfon  of  Walter  Shandy,  Efq; 

It  is  aftoniming  to  confider,  how  little  mankind  value  the  good 
within  their  reach,  and  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  Nature 
has  placed  beyond  it ;  how  blindly  they  over-rate  what  they  have 
no  experience  of,  and  how  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do  not 
underftand.  This  verbal  metaphyfic  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Science ;  and  verbal  metaphyficians  have  been  reputed 
philofophcrs,  and  men  of  genius.  Doubtlefs  a  man  of  genius 
may,  by  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  be  feduced  into  thefe  iludies  : 
but  that  particular  cafl  of  mind  which  fits  a  man  for  them,  and 
recommends  them  to  his  choice,  is  not  genius,  but  a  minute  and 
feeble  underftanding ;  capable  indeed  of  being  made,  by  long 
practice,  expert  in  the  management  of  words ;  but  which  never 
did,  and  never  will,  qualify  any  man  for  the  difcovery  or  illu- 
ilration  of  fentiment.  For  what  is  genius  ?  What,  but  found 
judgement,  fenfibility  of  heart,  and  a  talent  for  accurate  and 
extenfive  obfervation  ?  And  will  found  judgement  prepare  a  man 
for  being  impofed  on  by  words  ?  will  fenfibility  of  heart  render 
him  infenfible  to  his  own  feelings,  and  inattentive  to  thofe  of  o- 
ther  men  ?  \vill  a  talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation, 
make  him  ignorant  of  the  real  phenomena  of  Nature,  and,  con- 
fequently,  incapable  of  detecting  what  is  falfe  or  equivocal  in  the 
reprefentation  of  facts  ?  And  yet,  when  facts  are  fairly  and  fully 
reprefented ;  when  human  fentiments  are  ftrongly  felt,  and  per- 
fpicuoufly  defcribed :  and  when  the  meaning  of  words  is  afcerr 
^  tained,  and  the  fame  word  has  always  the  fame  idea  annexed  to  it, 

—  there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful,  in  which  the  fize  of 

fome 
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fomc  members  is  above,  and  that  of  others  below,  their  due  pro 
portion  :  everv  part  mufl  have  its  proper  fize  and  flrength,  o- 
therwife  the  refult  of  the  whole  will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs. 
Neither  is  real  genius  confident  with  a  difproportionate  flrength 
of  the  reafoning  powers  above  thofe  of  tafle  and  imagination. 
Thofe  minds  in  whom  all  the  faculties  are  united  in  their  due 
proportion,  are  far  fuperior  to  the  puerilities  of  metaphyfical 
fcepticifm.  They  truft  to  their  own  feelings,  which  are  flrong 
and  decifive,  and  leave  no  room  for  hefitation  or  doubts  about 
their  authenticity.  They  fee  through  moral  fubjecls  at  one 
glance ;  and  what  they  fay  carries  both  the  heart  and  the  under- 
Handing  along  with  it.  When  one  has  long  drudged  in  the  dull 
and  unprofitable  pages  of  metaphyfic,  how  pleafmg  the  tranfition 
to  a  moral  writer  of  true  genius  !  Would  you  know  what  that 
genius  is,  and  where  it  may  be  found  ?  Go  to  Shakefpeare,  to 
Bacon,  to  Johnfon,  to  Montefquieu,  to  RoufTeau  *  ;  and  when 

you 

*  As  feveral  perfons,  highly  refpectable  both  for  their  talents  and  principles, 
liave  defired  to  know  my  reafons  for  joining  Roufleau's  name  to  thofe  of  Bacon, 
Shakefpeare,  Johnfon,  and  Montefquieu,  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  my  fentiments  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  author. 

It  is  becaufe  I  confider  RoufTeau  as  a  moral  writer  of  true  genius,  that  I  men 
tion  his  name  in  this  place.  Senfibility  of  heart,  a  talent  for  extenilve  and  accu 
rate  obfervation,  livelinefs  and  ardour  of  fancy,  and  a  ftyle  copious,  nervous, 
and  elegant,  beyond  that  of  any  other  French  writer,  —  are  his  diftinguifhing  cha 
racteristics.  In  argument  he  is  not  always  equally  fuccefsful,  for  he  often  miftakes 
declamation  for  proof,  and  hypothecs  for  fact  ;  but  his  eloquence,  when  addrefl- 
ed  to  the  heart,  overpowers  with  force  irrellilible.  A  greater  number  of  import 
ant  facts  relating  to  the  human  mind  are  recorded  in  his  works,  than  in  all  the 
books  of  all  the  fceptical  philofophers,  ancient  and  modern  And  lie  appears  in 
general  to  be  a  friend  to  virtue,  to  mankind,  to  natural  religion,  ;?a  1  fometimes  to 
Chriftianity. 

Yet  none  even  of  his  bell  works  are  free   from  abfurdity.     His  reafonings,  on 

O  o  2  the 
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you  have  ftudied  them,  return,  if  you  can,  to  HUME,  and. 
HOBBES,  and  MALEBRA-NCHE,  and  LEIBNITZ,  and  SPINOSA. 
If,  while  you  learned  wifdom  from  the  former,  your  heart  exult 
ed  within  you,  and  rejoiced  to  contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuc- 

cefsful 


the  effects  of  the  fciences,  and  on  the  origin  and  progrcfs  of  human  fociety,  are 
di ffufc,  inaccurate,  and  often  weak  ;  much  perverted  by  theories  of  his  own,  as 
well  as  by  too  implicit  an  admittance  of  the  vague  affertions  of  travellers,  and  o£ 
the  fyftems  and  doctrines  of  fome  favourite  French  philofophers  :  and  he  feems, 
in  thefe,  and  frequently  too  in  his  other  writings,  to  confider  animal  pleafure  and 
bodily  accomplifhments  as  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  man.  His  plan  of  edu 
cation,  though  admirable  in  many  parts,  is  in  fome  injudicious  and  dangerous, 
iiHtt-irnjwacticable  as  a  whole.  The  character  of  Julia's  lover  is  drawn  with  a  nia- 
ftx'rly  hand  indeed,  and  well  conducted  throughout ;  but  the  lady  has  two  charac- 

•  ers,  and  thole  incompatible  ; the  wife  of  Wolmar  is  quite  a  different  perfort 

from  the  miftrefs  of  8t  Preux.  Wolmar  himfclf  is  an  impoffible  character  ;  defti- 
tute  of  principle,  yet  of  rigid  virtue  ;  deftitute  of.  feeling,  yet  capable  of  tendernefs 
and  attachment ;  delicate  in  his  notions  of  honour,  yet  not  afhamed  to  marry  a 
woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs  devoted  to  another. 

Some  of  this  author's  remarks  on  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  on  the  charac 
ter  of  its  Divine  Founder,  are  not  only  excellent,  but  tranfcendently  fo ;  and  I  be« 
lieve  no  Chriftian  ever  read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  warmed,  and  his  faith 
confirmed.  But  what  he  fays,  —  of  the  abfurdities  which  he  fancies  to  be  contain 
ed  in  the  facred  hiftory,  —  of  the  impropriety  of  the  evidence  of  miracles,  —  of 
the  analogy  between  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  —  of  the  in- 
iignificancy  and  impertinence  of  prayer,  —  of  the  fufficiency  of  human  reafon  for 
di (covering  a  complete  and  comfortable  fcheme  of  natural  religion,  —  of  the  dif- 
couraging  nature  of  the  terms  of  falvation  offered  in  the  gofpel,  —  of  the  mea- 
fure  of  evidence  that  ought  to  accompany  divine  revelation,  (which,  as  he  ftates 
it,  would  be  incompatible  whh  man's  free  agency  and  moral  probation),  —  what  he 
fays  of  thefe,  and  of  feveral  other  theological  points  of  great  importance,  betrays 
a  degree  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  which,  as  a  philofopher,  as  a  fcholar,  and 
as  a  man,  he  fhould  have  been  utterly  afhamed.  He  appears  to  be  diftreffed  with 
his  doubts  ;  and  yet,  without  having  ever  examined  whether  they  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  fcruples  not  to  exert  all  his  eloquence  on  purpofe  to  infufe  them  into 
others  :  a  conduct  which  I  muft  ever  condemn,  as  illiberal,  unjuft,  and  cruel. 

Had 
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Gefsful  efforts  of  human  intellect ;  perhaps  it  may  now  be  of  ufe, 
as  a  lefTon  of  humility,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for 
a  while,  to  behold  the  picture  of  a  foul  wandering  from  thought 
to  thought,  without  knowing  were  to  fix ;  and  from  a  total  want: 
of  feeling,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  what  it  feels,  miftaking  names 


Had  Rondeau  frudied  the  fcriptiire,  and  the  writings  of  rational  divines,  with  a? 
much  care  as  he  feems  to  have  employed  in  reading  the  books,  and  liftening  to 
the  converfation,  of  French  infidels,  and  in  attending  to  the  unchriftian  practices 
and  doctrines  warranted  by  feme  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments ;  I  may  venture  to  af- 
fure  him,  that  his  mind  would  have  been  much  more  at  eafe,  his  works  much  more 
valuable,  and  his  memory  much  dearer  to  all  good  men. 

PioufTeau  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  philofophical  genius,  but  wild,  irregular, 
and  often  felf- contradictory  ;  difpofed,  from  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  and  from 
his  de  fire  of  being  reputed  a  bold  fpeaker  and  free-thinker,  to  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  infidelity ;  but  of  a  heart  too  tender,  and  an  imagination  too  lively,  to  permit 
him  to  become  a  thorough-paced  infidel.  Had  he  lived  in  an  age  lefs  addicted  to 
hypothefis,  he  might  have  diftinguimt;d  himfelf  as  a  moral  philofopher  of  the  firft 
rank.  What  pjty,  that  a  proper  fenfe  of  his  fuperiority  to  his  cotemporaries  up 
on  the  continent,  could  not  preferve  him  from  the  contagion  of  their  example  I 
For,  though  now  it  is  the  fafhion  for  every  French  declaimer  to  talk  of  Bacon  and 
Newton,  I  queftion,  whether,  in  any  age  fince  the  days  of  Socrates,  the  building 
of  fanciful  theories  was  fo  epidemical  as  in  the  prefent.  If  the  men  of  learning 
formerly  employed  their  ingenuity  in  defending  the  theories  of  that  philofopher 
by  whofe  name  they  were  ambitious  to  be  diftinguifhed  j  they  are  now  no  lefs  in- 
duftrious  in  devifing  and  vindicating,  each  man  a  theory  of  his  own. 

To  conclude  :  The  writings  of  this  author,  with  all  their  imperfections,  may 
be  read  by  the  philofopher  with  advantage,  as  they  often  direct  to  the  right  obfer-  > 
vation  and  interpretation  of  nature  ;  and  by  the  Chriftian  without  detriment,  as  the 
cavils  they  contain  againft  religion  are  too  flight  and  too  paradoxical  to  weaken  the 
faith  of  any  one  who  is  tolerably  inftructed  in  the  principles  and  evidence  of  Chri- 
itianity.  To  the  man  of  tafte  they  can  never  fair  to  recommend  themfelves,  by 
the  charms  of  the  compoiition. 

The  improprieties  in  Piouffeau's  late  conduct  appear  to  me  to  have  arifen  rather 
from  bodily  infirmity  than  from  moral  depravation,  and  confequently  to  render 
him  an  object  of  forbearance  and  pity  rather  than  of  perfeciuion  or  ridicule. 

for 
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for  things,  verbal  diilinclions  and  analogies  for  real  difference 
and  fimili  tude,  and  the  obfcure  infinuations  of  a  bewildered  un- 
derftanding,  puzzled  with  words,  and  perverted  with  theory,  for 
the  fentiments  of  Nature,  and  the  dictates  of  Reafon.  A  meta- 
phyfician,  exploring  the  receiles  of  the  human  heart,  has  juil 
fuch  a  chance  for  finding  the  truth,  as  a  man  with  microfcopic 
eyes  would  have  for  finding  the  road.  The  latter  might  amufe 
himfelf  with  contemplating  the  various  mineral  ftrata  that  are 
difFufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a  needle's  point ;  but  of  the  face 
of  Nature  he  could  make  nothing  :  he  would  ftart  back  with 
horror  from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the  mountainous  grains 
of  fand  that  lie  before  him  ;  but  the  real  gulf  or  mountain  he 
could  not  fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfical  fyflems  exaggerated  beyond  the 
truth  by  this  allufion  ?  Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  fyftems 
I  mall  find  fuch  a  description  of  the  foul  of  man  as  would  en 
able  me  to  know  what  it  is.  A  great  and  excellent  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  if  all  human  things  were  to  periih  except  the  works 
of  Shakefpeare,  it  might  ilill  be  known  from  them  what  fort  of 
creature  man  was  *  :  —  A  fentiment  nobly  imagined,  and  as  juft 
as  it  is  fublime  !  Can  the  lame  thing  be  faid  with  truth  of  any 
one,  or  of  all  the  metaphyfical  treatifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ?  If  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet  were  to 
read  The  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  what  notions  of  human  nature 
could  he  gather  from  it  ?  —  That  man  muft  believe  one  thing  by 
inflindl,  and  muft  alfo  believe  the  contrary  by  reafon  :  —  That 
the  univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions  without  a  fub- 
ilance  :  —  That  though  a  man  could  bring  himfelf  to  believe, 
yea,  and  liave  reafon  to  believe,  that  every  thing  in  the  univerfe 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe  j  yet  it  would  be  unreafonable  for  him 

*  Lord  Lyttclton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

to 
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to  believe,  that  the  univerfq  itfelf  proceeds  from  a  caufe  :  —  That 
the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was  the  lad ;   that 
we  know  not  what  it  is  ;    that   it    is   not  one,  but  many  things ; 
and  that  it  is  nothing  at  all ;  —  and    yet,    that  in  this  foul  is  the 
agency  of  all   the  caufes  that  operate  throughout  the  feniible  crea 
tion  ;  —  and  yet,  that  in  this    foul    there  is  neither  power  nor  a- 
gency,  nor  any  idea  of  either  :  —  That   the   perfection  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  doubt  :  —  That   man   ought   to  believe  nothing, 
and  yet  that  man's  belief  ought  to  be  influenced  and  determined 
by  certain  principles  :  —  That  we  ought  to  doubt  of  every  thing, 
yea  of  our  doubts  themfelves ;   and  therefore  the  utmoft  that  phi- 
lofophy    can   do,     is   to    give    a    doubtful    folution    of  doubtful 
doubts  *  :  —  That  Nature  continually  impofes  on  us,  and  conti 
nually  counteracts  herfelf,  by  giving  us  fagacity  to  detect  the  im- 
poflure  :  — That  we  are  necelTarily  and  unavoidably  determined  to 
think  in  certain  cafes  after  a  certain  manner ;   but  that  we  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  this  unavoidable  iiecemty ;     and  that   they  are 
fools  who  do  fo  :  —  That  man,    in  all  his   perceptions,    actions, 
and  volitions,  is  a  mere  paflive  machine,  and  has  no  feparate  ex- 
iftence  of  his  own,  being  entirely  made  up   of  other  things,  of 
the  exiflence  of  which,    however,    he   is   by   no   means  certain ; 
and  yet,    that   the  nature   of  all  things   depends  fo  much  upon 
man,  that  two  and  two  could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor  fire  pro 
duce  heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without  an  act  of  the  human  un~ 
derftanding  :  —  That  none  of  our  actions  are  in  our  power ;    that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  actions ;  and  that  there  is  no 


*  Strange  as  this  expreffion  may  feem,  it  is  not  without  a  precedent.  The  fourth 
fedYion  of  Mr  HUME'S  E/ays  on  the  Human  Under/landing  is  called,  Sceptical  doubts 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  under/landing ;  and  the  fifth  feftion  bears  this  title, 
Sceptical  folution  of  thefe  doubts. 

fuch 
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fuch  thing  as  power  :  —  That  body  and  motion  may  be  regard 
ed  as  the  caufe  of  thought  ;  and  that  body  does  not  exift  :  — 
That  the  univerfe  exifls  in  the  mind ;  and  that  the  mind  does 
not  exiil  :  —  That  the  human  underftanding,  acting  alone,  does 
entirely  fubvert  itfclf,  and  prove  by  argument,  that  by  argument 
nothing  can  be  proved  :  —  Thefe  are  a  tew  of  the  many  fublime 
myflerics  brought  to  light  by  this  great  philofopher,  or  plainly 
deducible  from  his  principles.  But  thefe,  however  they  may  il 
luminate  our  terreflrial  literati,  would  convey  no  information  to 
the  planetary  ftranger,  except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyfi- 
cian  knew  nothing  of  his  fubjedl. 

What  a  itrange  detail  !  does  not  the  reader  exclaim  ?  Can  it 
be,  that  any  man  mould  ever  bring  himlelf  to  think,  or  imagine 
that  he  could  bring  others  to  think  fo  abfurdly  !  What  a  taile, 
what  a  heart  *  mufl  they  poflefs,  whofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprc- 

feiit 


*  "  A  free  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth,  where-ever  it  is  to  be  found,  is  in- 
"  deed  a  noble  and  moft  commendable  difpofition  :  a  difpofition,  which  every  man 
*'  ought  himfelf  to  labour  after,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  encourage  in  all 
<c  others.  It  is  the  great  foundation  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  of  all  true  virtue, 
"  and  of  all  fmce;-e  religion.  But  when  a  man,  in  his  fearches  into  the  nature  of 
"  things,  finds  his  inquiries  leading  him  towards  fuch  notions  as,  if  they  fliould 
"  prove  true,  would  manifeftly  fubvert  the  very  effences  of  good  and  evil ;  tl\e 
<{  leaft  that  a  fober-minded  man  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  poffibly  be  fuppofed  to  owe  to 
"  God,  to  virtue^  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational  nature,  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  in 
"  the  higheft  degree  fearful  and  fufpicious  of  himfelf,  left  he  be  led  away  by  any 
*'  prejudice,  left  he  be  deceived  by  any  erroneous  argument,  left  he  fufFcr  himfelf 
f<  to  be  impoled  on  by  any  wrong  inclination.  Too  great  an  affurance  in  argu- 
<{  mcnts  of  this  nature,  even  though  at  prefent  they  feemed  to  him  to  be  demon- 
"  ftrations,  —  rejoicing  in  the  ftrength  of  them,  and  taking  plcafure  in  the  carry - 
<c  ing  of  fuch  a  caufe,  is  what  a  good  mind  can  never  be  capable  of.  To  fuch  a 
"  perfon,  the  finding  his  own  arguments  unanfvverable  would  be  the  greateft 
<'  grief;  triumphing  in  fo  melancholy  a  field  would  be  the  higheft  diffatisfaction  ; 
:<  and  nothing  could  afford  fo  plealing,  fo  agreeable  a  difappointunent,  as  to  find 
,  "  his 
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fent  nature  as  a  chaos,  and  man  as  a  monfter  ;  to  fearch  for  de 
formity  and  confufion,  where  others  rejoice  in  the  perception  of 
order  and  beauty  ;  and  to  feek  to  imbitter  the  happieft  moments 
of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  employ  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  creation,  and  adoring  their  Author,  by  this  fugge- 
ftion,  equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that  the  moral  as  well  as 
material  world,  is  nothing  but  darknefs,  diifonance,  and  per 
plexity  ! 

"  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
"  Perverfe,  all  monflrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
"  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worfe 
"  Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceiv'd  ! 


«'  his  own  reafonings  fhown  to    be  inconclufive."     Dr  S.  Clarke's  Remarks  on  a 
book  entitled,    A  Philofophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty. — f.  45. 

tl  This  is  certain  (fays  Shaftefbury)  that  it  can  be  no  great  ftrengthening  to 
'"  the  moral  affection,  no  great  fupport  to  the  pure  love  of  goodnefs  and  virtue, 
C(  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  neither  goodnefs  nor  beauty  in  the  WHOLE  itfelf  j  nor 
«'  any  example  or  precedent  of  any  good  affection  in  any  fuperior  being.  Such 
"  a  belief  muft  tend  rather  to  the  weaning  the  affections  from  any  thing  amiable 
"  or  felf-worthy,  and  to  the  fuppreflmg  the  very  habit  and  familiar  cuftom  of 
•"  admiring  natural  beauties,  or  whatever  in  the  order  of  things  is  according  to 
"  juft  defign,  harmony,  and  proportion.  For  how  little  difpofed  mult  a  perfon 
"  be,  to  love  or  admire  any  thing  as  orderly  in  the  univerfe,  who  thinks  the 
"  univerfe  itfelf  a  pattern  of  diforder  ?  How  unapt  to  reverence  or  refpcct  any 
•"  particular  fubordinate  beauty  of  a  part,  when  even  the  -whole  itfelf  is  thought 
"  to  want  perfection,  and  to  be  only  a  vaft  and  infinite  deformity  ?  —  Nothing  in- 
•"  deed  can  be  more  melancholy,  than  the  thought  of  living  in  a  diftracted  uni- 
"  verfe,  from  whence  many  ills  may  be  fufpected,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
<f  good  or  lovely  which  prefents  itfelf,  nothing  which  can  fatisfy  in  contempla- 
"  tion,  or  raife  any  paflion  befides  that  of  contempt,  hatred,  or  diflike.  Such 
"  an  opinion  as  this  may  by  degrees  imbitter  the  temper,  and  not  only  make  the 
"  love  of  virtue  to  be  lefs  felt,  but  help  to  impair  and  ruin  the  very  principle 
4<  of  virtue,  to  wit,  natural  and  kind  affection." 

Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  b,  i  p.  3.  §  3. 

P  p  Were 
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Y/ere  this  doctrine  true,  we  flioulcl  be  little  obliged  to  him  who 
gives  it  to  the  public  ;  for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a  greater 
misfortune  than  fuch  a  cafl  of  underftandmg  as  would  make  us- 
believe  it.  But  founded,  as  it  is,  in  words  mifunder flood,  and 
fads  mifreprcfcnted  ;  —  fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fophiftry  fo  egre- 
<>ious,  and  often  fo  peurilc,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even 
the  author  himfelf  iliould  be  impofed  upon  by  it;--flirely 
thev  who  attempt  to  obtrude  it  on  the  weak  and  unwary,  mult 
have  ibmcthing  in  their  difpofition,  which,  to  a  man  of  a  good 
heart,  or  good  tafte,  can  never  be  the  objcdl  of  envy. 

Y7e  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fcepticifm,  as  it  was  taught  by 
Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  other  ancients,  was  to  obtain  in- 
difturbance  *.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  end  our  modern 
fceptics  have  in  view  ;  if  it  is,  the  means  they  employ  for 
attainin^  it  are  very  prcpoflerous.  If  the  profpecl  of  nature  exhibi 
ted  in  their  fyilems  produce  tranquillity  or  indiflurbance,  how 
dreadful  mud  that  tranquillity  be  !  It  is  like  that  of  a  man, 
turned  adrift  amidft  a  dark  and  tempeftuous  ocean,  in  a  crazy 
j'kiff,  with  neither  rudder  nor  compafs,  who,  exhaufted  by  the 
agitations  of  defpair,  lofes  at  lad  all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  be 
comes  totally  ftupid.  In  facl,  the  only  thing  that  can  enable 
Peptics  to  endure  exiftence,  is  infenfibility.  And  how  far 


*  Pyrrho,  as  he  affected  not  to  believe  his  fenfes,  affected  alfo  to  be  free  from- 
uli  paflions  and  emotions  :  for  when  Anaxarchus,  his  mafter  and  fellow-traveller, 
happened  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  that  worthy  fceptic  pafTid  on  without  once  looking 
behind  him  >  for  which  indifference  his  befotted  mafter  is  faid  to  have  held  him  in 
great  admiration.  An  inftance  like  this,  when  it  occurs  in  hiftory,  is  not  lefs 
stftonifhing,  than  a  monftrous  birth,  or  any  other  uncommon  appearance  ;  —  ex 
cept  we  fuppofe  thefe  precious  patterns  of  wifdom  to  have  played  tricks  with  one 
another,  to  make  the  people  ftare.  At  any  rate,  it  is  furely  unworthy  of  a  mark 
of  honour  and  learning,  to  lift  himfelf  under  their  banners,  by  reviving  any  of 
their  filly  paradoxes. 

that 
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tliat  is  confident  with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  tliofc  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  pamng  for  men  of  tafle. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and  amiable  writer,  that 
"  many  philofophers  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafle  and 
"  fentiment  *."  This,  if  I  miflake  not,  holds  equally  true  of 
our  fceptics  in  philofophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  :  and  it  holds, 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views  and  expectations  of 
the  infidel  and  fceptic  are  fo  full  of  horror,  that  to  a  man  of 
tafle,  that  is,  of  fenfibility  and  imagination,  they  are  infup- 
portable.  On  the  other  hand,  what  true  religion  and  true  philo 
fophy  dictate  of  God,  and  providence,  and  man,  is  fo  charming, 
fo  confonant  with  all  the  finer  and  nobler  feelings  in  human  na- 
nature,  that  every  man  of  tafle  who  hears  of  it  muft  wifli  it  to 
be  true  :  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  one  perfoii  of  candour,  who 
wifhed  to  find  the  evidence  of  the  gofpel  fatisfaclory,  and  did 
not  find  it  fo.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard  hearts  can  bear  the 
thought  of  endlefs  confufion,  of  virtue  depreffed  and  vice  tri 
umphant,  of  an  univerfe  peopled  with  fiends  and  furies,  of  crea 
tion  annihilated,  and  chaos  reflored,  to  remain  a  fcene  of  dark- 
lie  fs  and  folitude  for  ever  and  for  ever :  but  it  is  not  fo  with  the  be 
nevolent  and  tender-hearted.  Their  notions  are  regulated  by  an 
other  flandard  ;  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and  forrows^ 
are  quite  of  a  different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powrers  of  tafle  are  more  congenial 
than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  he  who  is  deflitute  of  the  lat 
ter  will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  defcribe  or  judge  of  the 
former,  as  a  man  wanting  the  fenfe  of  fmell  is  to  decide  con 
cerning  relifhes.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  "  a  little 
"  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  If  we  are  but  a  little  ac 
quainted  with  one  part  of  a  complicated  fyflem,  how  is  it  .pof- 

•*  Dr  Gregory's  Comparative  View,  p.  201.  fourth  edition. 
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fible  for  us  to  judge  aright,  either  of  the  nature  of  the  whole,  or 
of  the  fitnefs  of  that  part  !    And  a  little  knowledge  of  one   {mall 
part  of  the  mental  fyftem,  is  all  that  any  man   can  be  allowed   to 
have,  who  is  defective   in   imagination,  fenfibility,   and  the  other 
powers  of  tafte.     Yet,  as  ignorance  is  apt  to  produce  temerity,  I 
fliould  not  be  lurprifed  to  find  fuch  men  mod  forward  to  attempt 
reducing  the  philofophy  of  human  nature  to  fyftem  :    and,  if  they 
made  the  attempt,  I   ihould   not  wonder  that  they  fell  into  the 
mod  important  miftakes.     Like  a  Ihort-fighted  landicape-painter, 
they  might  pollibly  delineate  {bine  of  the  largeft  and  roughed  fi 
gures  with  tolerable  exact  nefs  :    but  of  the  minuter  objeds,  fome 
would  wholly  efcapc  their  notice,  and  others  appear  blotted   and 
diftorted,    on   which    nature  had  bellowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of 
colour,  and  harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philofophy  is  as  corrupt  a  body  of  fcience 
as  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that 
the  mod  confiderable  of  its  adherents  and  promoters  were  more 
eminent  for  fublety  of  reafon,  than  for  fenfibility  of  tafte.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  MALEBR  ANCHE,  of  whom  Mr 
D'Alembert  fays,  that  he  could  not  read  the  mod  fublime  verfes 
without  wearinefs  and  difguft  *.  This  was  alfo  the  cafe  with  an 
other  author,  to  whom  our  fceptics  are  more  obliged  than  they 
feem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I  mean  Mr  HOBBES  ;  whofe  tranf- 
lation  of  Homer  bears  juft  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey,  as  a  putrefying  carcafe  bears  to  a  beautiful  and  vigo 
rous  human  body. 

The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  would 
certainly  intereft  us  more  than  any  other  fcience.  Are  the  fcepti 
cal  treatifes  on  this  fubjed  interefting  ?  Do  they  bring  convidion 
to  the  judgement,  or  delight  to  the  fancy  ?  Do  they  either  reach 


*  Eflui  fur  k  Gout. 
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the  heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ?  Do  they  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  ourfelves,  or  better  prepared  for  the  bufinefs  of 
life  ?  Do  they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the  foul,  divert  its 
attention  from  every  thing  that  can  enlarge  and  improve  it,  give 
it  a  difrelifh  for  itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  elfe,  and  difqualify  it 
alike  for  action,  and  for  ufeful  knowledge  ? 

Other  caufes  might  be  afligned  for  the  prefent  degeneracy  of 
the  moral  fciences.  1  mall  mention  one,  which  I  the  rather  chufe 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infill:  upon,  becaufe  it  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  DES  CARTES  and  MALES  RANG  HE  introduced  the 
fafhion,  which  continues  to  this  day,  of  neglecting  the  ancients 
in  all  their  philofophical  inquiries.  We  feem  to  think,  becaufe 
we  are  confefledly  fuperior  in  fome  fciences,  that  we  mufl  be  fo 
in  all.  But  that  this  is  a  ram  judgement,  may  eafily  be  made 
appear,  even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  human  genius  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long   experience,  or   profound  in- 
veftigation,  are  the  means  of  advancing   a   fcience,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  expect,  that  the  improvements  of  that  fcience  will  increafe 
with  length  of  time.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  natural  philo- 
fophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  fome  parts  of  mathematical  learning, 
the  moderns  are  far  fuperior  to  the  ancients.     But  the  fcience  of 
human  nature,  being  attainable  rather  by  intuition  than  by  deep 
reafoning  or   nice   experiment,    mufl  depend  for  its   cultivation 
upon   other  caufes.      Different  ages    and  nations   have  different 
cuftoms.     Sometimes  it  is  the  fafhion  to  be  refer ved   and  affected,, 
at  other  times  to  be  fimple  and  fincere  :    fbmetimes,  therefore,  it 
will  be  eafy,  and   at  other  times  difficult,  to  gain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  human  nature  by  obfervation.     In  the  old  romances,, 
we  feek  for  human  nature  in  vain  ;  the  manners  are  all  affected  ; 
prudery  is  the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only  ornament,   of  the  wo 
men  j  and  a  fantaftical  honour  of  the  men  :    but  the  writers  ad- 
•  apted 
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aptcd  themfelves  to  the  prevailing  tafte,  and  painted  the  man 
ners  as  they  ilr.v  them.  In  cur  own  country,  we  have  ieen  va 
rious  modes  of  affectation,  fucceflively  prevail  within  a  few 
years.  To  fay  nothing  of  prefent  times  ;  every  body  knows, 
how  much  pedantry,  libertinism,  and  falfc  wit,  contributed  to 
difguiie  hum  in  nature  in  the  lafl  century.  And  I  apprehend, 
that  in  all  monarchies  one  mode  or  other  of  artificial  manners 
muft  always  prevail  ;  to  the  formation  of  which  the  character  of 
princes,  the  tafte  of  the  times,  and  a.  variety  of  other  caufes  will 
co-operate. 

Montefquieu's  opinion,  that  the  courts  of  monarchs  mufl  al 
ways  of  necefTity  be  corrupt,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  :  I  think,  that 
virtue  may  be,  and  fometimes  is,  the  principle  of  action,  even  in 
the  highell  offices  of  monarchy  :  my  meaning  is,  that  under  this 
form  of  government,  human  manners,  jnult  generally  deviate, 
more  or  lefs,  from  the  fimplicity  of  nature  ;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  human  fentiments  mult  be  of  more  difficult  inveftiga- 
tion  than  under  fome  other  forms.  In  courts,  it  feems  requifite, 
for  the  fake  of  that  order  which  is  efTential  to  dignity,  to  eftablilli 
certain  punctilios  in  drefs,  language,  and  gefture  :  there  too,  the 
moft  inviolable  fecrecy  is  expedient :  and  there,  where  men  are 
always  under  the  eye  of  their  fupcriors,  and  for  the  moft  part  en 
gaged  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  or  intercft,  a  fmoothnefs  of 
behaviour  will  naturally  take  place,  which,  among  pcrfons  of  oi>- 
dinary  talents,  and  ordinary  virtue,  muft  on  many  occafions  de 
generate  into  hypocrify.  The  cuftoms  of  the  court  are  always  i- 
mitated  by  the  higher  ranks  ;  the  middle  ranks  follow  the  high 
er  ;  and  the  people  come  after  as  faft  as  they  can.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  laft  mentioned  clafs,  where  nature  appears  with  the  leaft 
olifguife  :  but,  unhappily  for  moral  fcience,  the  vulgar  are  fel- 
dom  objects  of  curioiity,  either  to  our  philofophers,  or  hiftor- 
rians. 

The 
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The  influence  of  thefe  caufes.  in   diftmoTiiihin.?  human   fenti- 

*  o  o 

ments,  will,  I  prefume,  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  mo 
narchy  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  democratical  principles.  —  There 
is,  indeed,  one  fet  of  fentiments,  which  monarchy  and  modern 
manners  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  difcloiing,  I  mean  thofe  that  re 
late  to  gallantry  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  (taking  the  word 
Gallantry  in  the  bed  fenfe)  tend  in  fome  refpects  to  render  fociety 
comfortable,  and  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  comic  writing  ;  but 
whether  to  make  the  effential  principles  of  human  nature  more  or 
lefs  known,  might  perhaps  bear  a  queftion. 

Modern  hiflory  ought,  on  many  accounts,  to  intereft  us  more 
than  the  ancient.  It  defcribes  manners  that  are  familiar  to  us,  e- 
vents  whereof  we  fee  and  feel  the  confequences,  political  e- 
ftablimments  on  which  our  property  and  fecurity  depend,  and 
places  and  perfons  in  which  experience  or  tradition  has  already 
given  us  a  concern.  And  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged , 
that  the  ancient  hiilories,  particularly  of  Greece  and  Rome,  arc 
more  interefting  than  thofe  of  latter  times.  In  fact,  the  mod  afFectinrr 

o  o 

part,  both  of  hiitory  and  of  poetry,  is  that  which  beft  difplays 
the  characters,  manners,  and  fentiments  of  men.  Hiilories  than 
are  deficient  in  this  refpecl,  may  communicate  inftruclion  to  the 
geographer,  the  warrior,  the  genealogift,  and  the  politician  ;  but 
will  never  pleafe  the  general  tafte,  becaufe  they  excite  no  pafTion, 
and  awaken  no  fympathy.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  perfonages  defcribed  in  modern  hiftory  have,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  a  flifFnefs  and  referre  about  them,  which  doth 
not  feem  to  adhere  to  the  great,  men  of  antiquity,  particularly  of 
Greece.  I  will  not  fay,  that  our  hiflorians  have  lefs  ability  or 
lefs  induilry  ;  but  I  would  fay,  that  democratical  governments, 
like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece,  are  more  favourable  to- Simplicity  of 
manners,  and  confequently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
than  our  modern  .monarchies.  At  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  public 
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aflfemblies,  the  public  exercifes,  die  regular  attendance  given  to 
all  the  public  folemnities,  whether  religious  or  civil,  and  other 
inflitutions  that  might  be  mentioned,  gave  the  citizens  many 
opportunities  of  being  well  acquainted  with  one  another.  There 
the  great  men  were  not  cooped  up  in  palaces  and  coaches  ;  they 
were  ahnoft  confhantly  in  the  open  air,  and  on  foot.  The  people 
faw  them  every  day,  converted  with  them,  and  obferved  their 
behaviour  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  as  well  as  of  bufmefs.  The- 
mittocles  could  call  every  citizen  of  Athens  by  his  name  ;  a  proof 
that  the  great  men  courted  an  univerfal  acquaintance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one    a  proficient  in  the 
fcience  of  man,  without  accurate  obfervation  of  human  nature  in 
all  its  varieties.     Homer,  the  greateft  matter   in   this  fcience  ever 
known,  paffed  the  mod  of  his   life   in  travelling  :    his   poverty, 
and  other  misfortunes,  made  him  often  dependent  on   the  mean- 
eft,    as   his   talents   recommended   him   to   the   friendmip  of  the 
greateft  ;  fo  that  what  he  fays  of  Ulyfles  may  juftly  be  applied  to 
himfelf,  that  "  he  vifited  many  ftates  and  nations,  and  knew  the 
"  characters  of 'many  men."     Virgil   had  not  the  fame  opportu 
nities  :    he  lived  in  an  age  of  more  refinement,  and   was   perhaps 
too  much  converfant  in  courtly  life,  as   well  as  too  baihful  in  his 
deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  conftitution,  to  ftudy  the  varieties 
of  human  nature,  where  in   a   monarchy  they  are  moft  confpicu- 
ous,  namely   in   the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  mankind.     Need 
we  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  difplay  of  character   he  falls  fo  far 
ihort  of  his  great  original  ?    Shakefpeare  was  familiarly  acquaint 
ed  with  all  ranks   and  conditions  of  men  ;  without  which,  iiot- 
withftanding  his  unbounded   imagination,  it   is  not  to   be  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  could  have  fucceeded  fo  well   in   delineating  every 
fpecies  of  human  character,  from  the  conftable   to  the  monarch, 
from  the  hero  to  the  clown.     And   it  deferves  our   notice,  that, 
however  ignorant  he  might  be  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well 
j  acquainted, 
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acquainted,  by  translation,  with  fome  of  the  ancients,  particular 
ly  Plutarch,  whom  he  feems  to  have  fludied  with  much  atten 
tion,  and  who  indeed  excels  all  hiflorians  in  exhibiting  lively 
and  interefting  views  of  human  nature.  Great  vicifTitudes  of 
fortune  gave  Fielding  an  opportunity  of  afiociating  with  all  claries 
of  men,  except  perhaps  the  higheft,  whom  he  rarely  attempts  to 
xlefcribe  :  Swift's  way  of  life  is  well  known  :  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle  in  difguife  with  the  com 
mon  people,  and  pafs  whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  fcatuaries  were  in  many  refpccls 
fuperior  to  the  modern,  is  univerfally  allowed.  The  monuments 
of  their  genius  that  flill  remain,  would  convince  us  of  it,  even 
though  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  accounts  given  by  Pliny,  Lucian, 
and  other  contemporary  authors,  to  be  a  little  exaggerated.  The 
uncommon  fpirit  and  elegance  of  their  attitudes  and  proportions 
are  obvious  to  every  eye  :  and  a  great  mafler  feems  to  think,  that 
modern  artifls,  though  they  ought  to  imitate,  can  never  hope  to 
.equal  the  magnificence  of  their  ideas,  or  the  beauty  of  their  fi 
gures  *.  To  account  for  this,  we  need  not  fuppofe,  that  human 
genius  decays  as  the  world  grows  older.  It  may  be  afcribed, 
partly  to  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  human  form  in  thofe  days, 
and  partly  to  the  artifts  having  then  better  opportunities  of  obfer- 
ving  the  human  body,  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  drefs,  111 
all  the  varieties  of  action  and  motion.  The  ancient  difcipline  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  the  former,  was  admirably 
calculated  for  improving  the  human  body  in  health,  ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  flexibility,  and  grace.  In  thefe  refpecls,  therefore, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  excel  the  moderns,  whofe  education  and 
manners  tend  rather  to  enervate  the  body,  and  eramp  all  its  fa- 

*  Frefnoy,  De  Arte  Gra^hica,  lin.  190. 
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culties.  And  as  tlie  ancients  performed  their  exercifes  in  public, 
and  performed  many  of  them  naked,  and  thought  it  honourable 
to  excel  in  them  ;  as  their  cloathing  was  lefs  cumberfome  than 
our  Gothic  apparel,  and  mowed  the  body  to  more  advantage  \ 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  their  painters  and  ftatuaries  had  better 
opportunities  of  obfervation  than  ours  enjoy,  who  fee  nothing 
but  aukward  and  languid  figures,  difguiled  by  an  unwieldy  and 
ungraceful  attire  *. 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ancients  may 
have  excelled  the  moderns  in  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  pro 
vided  it  can  be  mown,  that  they  had  better  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  it  ?  That  this  was  the  cafe,  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  faid.  And  that  they  really  excelled  us  in  this  fci 
ence,  will  not  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  their  fupe- 
riority  in  rhetoric  and  criticifm  ;  two  arts  which  are  founded  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  But  a  more  direct  proof  of 
the  point  in  queflion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  Plu 
tarch,  and  the  Socratic  philofophers ;  which,  for  their  admirable 
pictures  of  human  nature  in  its  genuine  fimplicity,  are  not  e~ 
quailed  by  any  compofitions  of  a  later  date.  OfAriflotle  I  fay 
nothing.  We  are  allured  by  thofe  who  have  read  his  works, 
that  no  author  ever  underftood  human  nature  better  than  he. 
Fielding  himfelf  *  pays  him  this  compliment;  and  his  teftimony 
will  be  allowed  to  have  confiderable  weight. 

Let  me  therefore  recommend  it  to  thofe  philofophers  who  may 
hereafter  make  human  nature  the  fubjecl:  of  their  fpeculation,  to 
fludy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modern  fceptics  feem  to  have 
done.  Ifwefetout,  like  the  author  of  The  Treatife  of  Human  Na 
ture,  with  a  fixed  purpofe  to  advance  as  many  paradoxes  as  pof- 


*  See  Algarotti  on  painting,  chap.  2. 

•|   Fielding's  works,  vol.  u.  p.  384.     London  1766, 
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fible;  or  with  this  foolifli  conceit,  that  men  in  all  former  ages 
were  utter  ftrangers  to  themfelves,  and  to  one  another  ;  and  that 
we  are  the  firft  of  our  fpecies  on  whom  Nature  has  bellowed  any 
glimmerings  of  difcernment  ;  we  may  depend  on  it,  that  in  pro 
portion  as  our  vanity  is  great,  our  fuccefs  will  be  fmall.  It  will 
be,  like  that  of  a  mufician,  who  mould  take  it  in  his  head,  that 
Corelli  had  no  tafte  in  counterpoint,  nor  Handel  or  Jackfon  any 
genius  for  melody  ;  of  an  epic  poet,  who  mould  fancy,  that  Ho 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  bad  writers  ;  or  of  a  painter,  who 
fliould  fuppofe  all  his  brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been  unac 
quainted  with  the  colours,  lineaments,  and  proportions  of  vifible 
objects. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  famous    expedition  to 
the  weftern  world,  had  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  a   hiftory  of 
the  countries  he  was   going  to  vrfit  ;     would  the   lovers   of  truth, 
and  interpreters  of  nature,  have  received  any  improvement  or  fa- 
tisfadlion  from  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his   ingenuity  ?     And    is    not 
the  fyftem  which,  without    regard  to  experience,    a    philofopher 
frames  in  his  clofet,  concerning  the  nature   of  man,  equally  fri 
volous  ?     If  Columbus,  in  fuch  a  hiftory,  had  defcribed  the  A- 
mericans  with  two  heads,  cloven  feet,  wings,  and  a  fcarlet  com 
plexion;    and,  after   vifiting   them,     and  finding  his  defcription 
falfe  in  every  particular,    had    yet   publifhed   that    defcription  to 
the  world,  affirming  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  fame  time  acknow 
ledging,  that  it  did  not  correfpond  with  his  experience;    I  know 
not  whether   mankind  would  have  been   mod   difpofed    to   blame 
his  difingenuity,  to  laugh  at  his    abfurdity,   or  to    pity  his    want 
of  underftanding.      And  yet  we  have    known    a    metaphyiician 
contrive  a  fyftem  of  human  nature,  and,   though   fenfible   that  it 
did  not  correfpond  with  the  real  appearances   of  human    nature, 
deliver  it  to  the  world  as  found  philofophy  ;    we   have  heard    this 
fyftem  applauded  as  a  mafterpiece  of  genius  ;    and  we  have  feen 
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the  experience  of  individuals,  the  con  font  of  nations,  the  accu 
mulated  wifdoin  of  ages,  the  principles  of  fcience,  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  the  dictates  of  common  fenle,  flicriiked  to  this  con 
temptible  and  felf- contradictory  chimera. 

I  would  further  recommend  it  to  our  moral  philofophers,  to 
iiudv  themfelvej  with  candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate  an  ac 
quaintance  with  mankind,  especially  with  thofe  whole  manners 
retain  moil  of  the  truth  and  iimplicity  of  nature.  Acquaintance 
\vitii  the  great  makes  a  man  of  falhion,  but  will  not  make  a  phi- 
lofophcr.  They  who  are  ambitious  to  merit  this  appellation, 
think  nothing  below  them  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  been 
pleafed  to  create,  to  preferve,  and  to  adorn. —  Away  with  this 
paflion  for  fyllem-building  !  it  is  pedantry  :  away  with  this  In  ft 
of  paradox  !  it  is  prefumption.  Be  equally  amamed  of  dogmati 
cal  prejudice,  and  icsptical  incredulity ;  for  both  are  as  remote 
from  the  fpirit  of  true  philoibphy,  as  bullying  and  cowardice  from, 
true  valour. 

It  will  be  laid,  perhaps,  that  a  general  knowledge  of  man  is 
fufficient  for  the  philofopher;  and  that  this  particular  knowledge 
which  we  recommend,  is  neceflary  only  for  the  novelift  and  poet. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  many  important  errors  in  moral 
philosophy  have  arifen  from  the  want  of  this  particular  know 
ledge  ;  and  that  it  is  by  too  little,  not  by  too  much  experience, 
by  fcanty,  not  by  copious,  induction,  that  philofophy  is  corrupt 
ed.  Men  have  rarely  framed  a  fyftem,  without  firft  confulting 
experience  in  regard  to  fome  few  obvious  facts.  We  are  apt  to 
be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  notions  that  prevail  within  our  own 
narrow  circle  ;  but  we  muft  quit  that  circle,  if  we  would  dived 
ourf elves  of  prejudice,  as  we  muft  go  from  home,  if  we  would 
o-et  rid  of  our  provincial  accent.  '  Horace  afferts  wifdom  and 
"  good  fenfe  to  be  the  fource  and  principle  of  good  writing;  for 
"  the  attainment  of  which  he  prefcribes  a  careful  fludy  of  the  So- 
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cratic,   tliat  is,   moral  wife! am,    and   a    thorough   acquaintance 

'  with  human  nature,  that  great  exemplar  of  mariners,  as  he 
finely  calls  it  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  wide  extenfive  view  of 
real  practical  life.  The  joint  direction  of  thefe  two,"  I  quote 
the  words  of  an  admirable  critic  and  moil  ingenious  philofopher, 
as  means  of  acquiring  moral  knowledge,  is  perfectly  neceflary. 
For  the  former,  when  alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftracted  and  un- 
af&cting;  the  latter  uninftructing  and  fuperncial.  The  philo 
fopher  talks  without  experience,  and  the  man  of  the  world 
without  principles.  United  they  fupply  each  other's  defects  ; 

;  while  the  man  of  the  world  borrows  fo  much  of  the  philofo 
pher,  as  to  be  able  to  adjuft  the  feveral  fentiments  with  preci- 

;  fion  and  exactnefs ;  and  the  philofopher  fo  much  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  as  to  copy  the  manners  of  life  (which  we  can 
only  do  by  experience)  with  truth  and  fpirit.  Both  together 

•  furnifh   a   thorough    and   complete  comprehenfion   of  human 
"  life  *." 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  a   blind  admirer  of  antiquity,    I 
would  here  crave  the  reader  s   indulgence  for  one  mort  digreffion 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an  important  error  in  mo 
rals,  inferred  from  partial  and  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  lefs  a 
perfon   than  Ariftotle   himfelf.     He  argues,   "  That  men  of  little 
'  genius,    and    great   bodily  ftrength,  are  by  Nature   deftined  to 
ferve,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity  to  command;    that  the  na- 
;  tives  of  Greece,  and  of  fome  other  countries,     being  fuperior 
'  in  genius,  have  a  natural   right  to  empire;    and  that  the  reft 
of  mankind,  being  naturally  ftupid,  are  deftined  to  labour  and 
flavery  f."     This  reafbning  is  now,  alas  !  of  little  advantage  to 

*  Kurd's  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epiflle  to  the  Pifos,  p   2r.  edit.  4. 
f  De  Republ.  lib.  i.  cap   j.  6. 
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Ariftotle's  countrymen,  who  have  for  many  ages  been  doomed  to 
that  flavcry  which,  in  his  judgement,  Nature  had  deftined  them 
to  impofe  on  others ;  and  many  nations  whom  he  would  have 
consigned  to  everlafting  flupidity,  have  mown  thcmfelves  equal 
in  genius  to  the  mod  exalted  of  human  kind.  It  would  have  been 
more  worthy  of  Ariftotlc,  to  have  inferred  man's  natural  and  u- 
niverfal  right  to  liberty,  from  that  natural  and  univerfal  pa(- 
fion  with  which  men  defire  it,  and  from  the  falutary  confe- 
quences  to  learning,  to  virtue,  and  to  every  human  improve 
ment,  of  which  it  never  fails  to  be  productive.  He  wanted,  per 
haps,  to  devife  fome  excufe  for  fervitude ;  a  practice  which,  to 
their  eternal  reproach,  both  Greeks  and  Romans  tolerated  even  in 
the  days  of  their  glory. 

Mr  HUME  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  in  regard  to  the 
fupcriority  of  white  men  over  black.  "  I  am  apt  to  fufpect," 
fays  he,  "  the  negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other  fpecies  of 
"  men,  (for  there  are  four  or  five  different  kinds),  to  be  natural- 
"  ly  inferior  to  the  whites.  There  never  'was  a  civili/.ed  nation 
<l  of  any  other  complexion  than  white,  nor  even  any  individual  e- 
"  minent  either  in  action  or  fpeculation.  No  ingenious  maim- 
"  factures  among  them,  no  arts,  no  fciences.— -There  are  negro- 
11  flaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which  none  ever  difcovered 
"  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity*."  Thefe  affertions  are  ftrong; 
but  I  know  not  whether  they  have  any  thing  clfe  to  recommend 
them.  —  For,  firft,  though  true,  they  would  not  prove  the  point 
in  queftion,  except  it  were  alfo  proved,  that  the  Africans  and  A- 
mericans,  even  though  arts  and  fciences  were  introduced  among 
them,  would  ftill  remain  unfufceptible  of  cultivation.  The  inha 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  as  favage  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  as  thofe  of  Africa  and  America  are  at  this  day.  To 
civilize  a  nation,  is  a  work  which  it  requires  long  time  to  ac- 

'   Hume's  EfTay  on  National  Characters. 
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compliih.     And  one  may  as  well  fay  of  an  infant,    that    he   can 
never  become  a  man,  as  of  a  nation  now  barbarous,  that  it  never 
can  be  civilized.  —  Secondly,  of  the  facts  here   alTerted,  no  man 
could  have  fufficient  evidence,    except  from  a   perfbnal  acquaint 
ance  with  all  the  negroes  that  now  are,   or  ever  were,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.     Thefe  people  write  no   hiflories  ;    and   all  the  re 
ports  of  all  the  travellers  that   ever  vifited  them,   will  not  amount 
to  any  thing  like  a  proof  of  what  is  here  affirmed.  —  But,  thirdly, 
we  know  that  thefe    afTertions  are  not  true.     The  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico   could  not  have  been   governed,    nor   the  metropolis 
of  the  latter  built  after  fo  iingular  a  manner,  in  the   middle  of  a 
lake,  without  men  eminent  both  for   action   and  {peculation.     E- 
very  body  has  heard  of  the  magnificence,  good  government,  and 
ingenuity,  of  the   ancient   Peruvians.     The  Africans  and  Ameri 
cans  are  known  to  have  many  ingenious  manufactures  and  arts  a- 
mong  them,  which  even  Europeans  would  find  it  no  eafy  mat 
ter  to  imitate.     Sciences  indeed   they  have   none,    becaufe  they 
have  no   letters ;  but  in  oratory,  fome  of  them,  particularly  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  are  faid  to  be  greatly   our   fuperiors. 
It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  condition  of  a  .(lave  is  not  fa 
vourable  to  genius  of  any  kind ;   and  yet  the  negro-flaves  difper- 
fed  over  Europe,  have  often  difcovered   fymptoms   of  ingenuity, 
notwithftanding  their  unhappy  circumftances.     They  become  ex 
cellent  handicraftfmen,  and  practical  muficians,  and  indeed  learn 
every  thing  their  mafhers  are  at  pains  to  teach  them,  perfidy  and 
debauchery  not   excepted.     That  a  negro-flave,  who   can  neither 
read  nor  write,  nor  fpeak  any  European  language,  who  is  not  per 
mitted  to  do  any  thing  but  what  his  mafter  commands,  and  who 
has  not  a  {ingle  friend  on  earth,  but  is  univerfally  confidered  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  of  a   fpecies  inferior  to  the  human; — that 
fuch  a  creature  mould  fo  diftinguifh  himfelf  among  Europeans, 
as  to  be  talked  of  through  the  world  as  a  man  of  genius,  is  fure- 
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ly  no  rcalb.'iablc  expectation.  To  fuppofe  him  of  an  inferior  fpe- 
cies,  beauife  lie  docs  not  thus  diilinguifli  himfelf,  is  juil  as  ra 
tional,  as  to  fuppofe  any  private  European  of  an  inferior  fpe- 
cics,  becaufe  he  has  not  railed  himfelf  to  cue  condition  ot 
royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the  arts  of  writing,  and 
working  in  iron,  they  might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba 
rous  as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America.  Nor  is  the  invention 
of  thefe  arts  to  be  afcribcd  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius 
of  the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be  eftimated  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  invention.  Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions  in  human  affairs, 
and  yet  were  accidental  difcoverics.  Such,  probably,  were  the 
fir  ft  eflays  in  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Suppofe  them  the 
cfFccls  of  contrivance,  they  were  at  lead  contrived  by  a  few  in 
dividuals  ;  and  if  they  required  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding, 
or  of  fpecies,  in  the  inventors,  thofe  inventors,  and  their  de- 
fcendents,  are  the  only  perfons  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  honour 
of  that  fuperiority. 

That  every  practice  and  fentiment  is  barbarous  which  is  not 
according  to  the  ufagcs  of  modern  Europe,  feems  to  be  a  funda 
mental  maxim  with  fome  of  our  philofophers.  Their  remarks 
often  put  us  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  the  man  and  the  lion.  If 
negroes  or  Indians  were  difpofed  to  recriminate;  if  a  Lucian  or 
a  Voltaire,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  from  the  Five  Nations, 
were  to  pay  us  a  vifit ;  what  a  picture  of  European  manners 
mi<rht  he  prefent  to  his  countrymen  at  his  return  !  Nor  would 

^5  * 

caricatura,  or  exaggeration,  be  ncceflary  to  render  it  hideous. 
A  plain  hiftorical  account  of  fome  of  our  moft  fafhionable  duel- 
lifts  gamblers,  and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more),  would  exhi 
bit  fpecimens  of  brutilli  barbarity  and  fottilh  infatuation,  fuch  as 
l  might 
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might  vie  with  any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfchatka,   California, 
or  tlie  land  of  Hottentots. 

The  natural  inferiority  of  negroes  is  a  favourite  topic  with  fome 
modern  writers.     They  mean  perhaps  to  invalidate  the  authority 
of  that  BOOK,  which  declares,   that  "  Eve  was  the  mother  of  all 
'  living,"  and  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one   blood   all   nations 
of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the   face  of  the  earth."     And  per 
haps   fome   of  them    may  have  it  in  view  to  vindicate  a   certain 
barbarous  piece   of  policy,  which,  though  it  does   no   honour  to 
the  Chridian  world,    and  is  not,  I  believe,    attended   with  pecu 
niary  advantage  to  the  commercial,     has    notwithstanding   many 

patrons  even  in  this  age  of  light  and  liberty. But  Britons  are 

famous  for  generofity ;  a  virtue  in  which  it  is  eafy  for  them  to 
excel  both  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  Let  it  never  be  faid, 
that  flavery  is  countenanced  by  the  braved  and  mod  generous 
people  on  earth;  by  a  people  who  are  animated  with  that  heroic 
paffion,  the  love  of  liberty,  beyond  all  nations  ancient  or  modern ; 
and  the  fame  of  whofe  toilfome,  but  unwearied  perfeverance,  in 
vindicating,  at  the  expence  of  life  and  fortune,  the  facred  rights 
of  mankind,  will  ftrike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  fycophants  and 
tyrants,  and  excite  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  good  men 
to  the  lated  pofterity. 


Rr  CHAP, 
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Confcquenccs  of    Metaphyfical    Sccpticifm, 


FTF.R  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  difcourfe,  that 
I  have  laid  too  much  ftrcfs  upon  the  confcqucnces  of  meta- 
phyfical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented   them  as  much  more  danger 
ous  than  they  are  found  to  be  in  fad.     I  fhall  be  told,  that  ma 
ny  of  the   controverfies    in  metaphyfic    are   merely   verbal;    and 
die   errors    proceeding    from    them  of  fo  abRrad   a  nature,  that 
philofophers  run  little  rifk,  and  the  vulgar  no  nik   at  all,  of  be 
ing  influenced  by  them   in  practice.     It  will  be  faid,  that  I  ne 
ver  heard  of  any  man  who  fell  a  facrince  to  BERKELEY'S   fyftcm, 
by  breaking   his    neck  over  a  material    precipice,    which  he  had 
taken  for  an  ideal   one ;  nor  of  any  Fatalift,  v;hofe  morals  were, 
upon  the  whole,  more  exceptionable  than   thofe  of   the   alTerters 
of  free  agency  :    in  a  word,  that  whatever  effect  fuch  tenets  may 
have  upo°n  the  undemanding,  they  feldom  or   never  produce  any 
fenfible  effefts  upon  the  heart.     In  confidering  this   objedion, 
muft   confine  myfelf  to  a  few  topics  ;    for  the  fubjc-a  to  which  it 
leads  is  of  vaft  extent.     The   influence  of   the  metaphyfical   fpirit 
upon  art,  fcience,  and  manners,  would  furnifli  matter  for  a  large 
treatife.     It  will  iuffice  at  preient  to   mow,  that  metaphyfical   er 
rors  are  not  harmlefs,  but  may  produce,  and  aclually   have  pro 
duced,  fome  very  important  and  interefting  confequences. 

I  begin  with  an    obfervation  often   made,  and  indeed  obvious 
enough,  namely,  That  happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being;    and 

that 
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that  knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are  valuable  only  as  they 
tend  to  promote  it.  Every  ufelefs  (ludy  is  a  pernicious  thing; 
becaufe  it  waftcs  our  time,  and  mifemploys  our  faculties.  To 
prove  that  metaphyiical  abfurdities  do  no  good,  would  therefore 
fufficiently  juftify  the  prcfent  undertaking.  But  it  requires  no 
deep  fagacity  to  be  able  to  prove  a  great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  metaphyfical  errors  are  not 
equally  dangerous.  There  is  an,  obfcurity  in  the  abflracl  fci- 
ences,  as  they  are  commonly  taught,  which  is  often  no  bad  pre- 
fervative  againft  their  influence.  This  obfcurity  is  fbmetimes 
unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  infufficiency  of  language ;  fome- 
times  it  is  owing  to  the  fpiritlefs  or  flovenly  flylc  of  the  writer; 
and  fbmetimes  it  is  affected ;  as  when  a  philofopher,  from  pru 
dential  confiderations,  thinks  fit  to  difguife  any  occasional  attack 
on  the  religion  or  laws  of  his  country,  by  fome  artful  equivoca 
tion,  in  the  form  of  allegory,  dialogue,  or  fable.  The  ftyle  of 
The  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  is  fo  obfcure  and  uninterefling, 
that  if  the  author  had  not  in  his  EJJays  republifhed  the  capital 
doctrines  of  that  work  in  a  more  elegant  ftyle,  a  confutation  of 
them  would  not  have  been  very  necefTary  :  their  uncouth  and 
gloomy  afpecl:  would  have  deterred  moil  people  from  courting 
their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all,  though  this  author  is  one  of 
the  deadlieft,  he  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  moil  dangerous,  ene 
mies  of  religion.  Bolingbroke,  his  inferior  in  fubtlety,  but  far 
fuperior  in  wit  and  eloquence,  is  more  dangerous,  becaufe  more 
entertaining.  So  that,  though  the  reader  may  be  difpofed  to  ap 
plaud  the  patriotifm  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminfter,  who  pre- 
fented  the  poflhumous  works  of  that  Noble  Lord  as  a  public 
nuifance,  he  muft  be  fenfible,  that  there  was  no  neceflity  for  af 
fixing  any  fuch  fligma  to  the  philofophical  writings  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  author.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even  thefe,  not- 
withflanding  their  obfcurity,  have  done  mifchief  enough  to  make 

R  r  2  every 
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every  ibber-minded  pcrfon  earneftly  widi  that  they  had  never  ex- 
ifted. 

Further,   fome  mctaphvfical    errors   are  fo  grofsly  abfurd,  that 
there    is   hardly  a    poilibiiity    of   their   perverting    our    conduct. 
Such,   coniidered  in  itfelf,   is  the  doctrine  of  the  non-exiile:ice   of 
matter  ;    which  no  man  in  his   fenfes  was   ever  capable   of  belie 
ving  for  a  fingle  moment.       Pyrrho    was    a   vain   hypocrite  :     he 
took  it  in  his  head  to  fay,   that  he  believed    nothing,    becaufe  he 
wanted  to  be  taken  notice   of  :    he  affected,   too,   to  act  up  to  this 
pretended  diibclief;     and   would  not  of  his  own  accord  itep  afide 
to  avoid  a  dog,  a  chariot,  or  a  precipice  :    but  he  always  took  care 
to   have  fome  friends   or  fervants   at   hand,   whofe  bufmcfs  it  was 
to  keep  the  philofopher  out  of  harm's   way.- -That  the   univerfc 
is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  imprefllons  and  ideas,  is  another  of  thofe 
profound  myiteries,  from  which  we  need   not  apprehend   much 
danger;    becaufe  it  is  fo  abfurd,   that   no  words    but  fuch  as  im 
ply  a  contradiction,  will   fully  exprefs   it.      I  know   not  whether 
the  abfurdity  of  a  fyftcm  was  ever  before  urged  as  an  apology  for 
its  author.     But  it  is  better  to  be  abfurd  than  mifchievous  :    and 
happy  it  were  for  the  world,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  fome  per- 
fons  now   in  it,   if  metaphyficians  were  chargeable  with  nothing 
worfe  than  abfurdity. 

Again,  certain  errors  in  our  theories  of  human  nature,  conii- 
dered  in  themfelves,  are  in  fome  meafure  harmlefs,  when  the 
principles  that  oppofe  their  influence  are  (trong  and  active.  A 
gentle  difpoiition,  confirmed  habits  of  virtue,  obedience  to  law^ 
a  regard  to  order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifhment,  often  prove 
antidotes  to  metaphyfical  poifon.  When  Fatality  has  thefe  prin 
ciples  to  combat,  it  may  puzzle  the  judgement,  but  will  not  cor 
rupt  the  heart.  Natural  inftinct  never  fails  to  oppofe  it;  all  men 
believe  themfelves  free  agents,  as  long  at  leaft  as  they  keep  clear 
?f  metaphyfic  ;  nay,  fo  powerful  is  the  fentimcnt  of  moral  liber- 
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ty,  that  I  cannot  think  it  was  ever  entirely  fubdued  in   any  ra 
tional  being.     But  if  it  were  fubdued,  (and  Surely  no  Fatalift  will 
acknowledge  it  invincible) ;    if  the   oppofite   principles   fhould   at 
the  fame  time  ceafe  to  act ;   and  if  debauchery,  bad  example,  and 
licentious  writings,  fhould  extinguish  or  weaken  the  fenSe  of  du 
ty  ;     what  might  not    be  apprehended   from  men  who  are  above 
law,  or  can  fcreen  themfelves  from  punifhment  ?     What  virtue  is 
to  be  expeded  from  a  being   who  believes  itfelf  a  mere  machine  r 
If  I  were  perSuaded,  that  the  evil  I  commit  is   impofed  upon  me 
by  fatal  iieceSTity,  I  fhould  think  repentance  as  abfurd  as  Xerxes 
fcourging  the  waves  of  the  Hellefpont;  and  be  as  little  difpofed 
to  form  refolutions  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive  fchemes  for  pre 
venting  the  frequent  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites    of  Jupiter.     Every 
author  who  publishes    an  eSIay  in   behalf  of  Fatality,  is  willing 
to  run   the  riSk  of  bringing  all  men  over  to  his   opinion.     What 
if  this  fhould  be  the  confequence  ?     If  it  be  poSIible  to  make  one 
reafonable  creature  a   Fatalift,    may  it  not  be  poffible  to   make 
many  fuch  ?    And  would  this  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  ? 
It  is,  I  think,  demonstrable,  that  it  would  not.     But  I  have  alrea 
dy  explained  myfelf  on  this  head. 

Other  metaphyfical  errors  there  are,  which,  though  they  do 
not  Strike  more  directly  at  the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more 
apt  to  influence  mankind,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  vigorously 
counteracted  by  any  particular  propensity.  What  Shall  we  fay  to 
the  theory  of  HOBBES,  who  makes  the  distinction  between  vice 
and  virtue  artiSicial,  and  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  laws  of  hu 
man  governors  ?  According  to  this  account,  no  action  that  is 
commanded  by  a  king  or  chief  magistrate  can  be  vitious,  and 
none  virtuous  except  warranted  by  that  authority  *.  Were 

*  See  this  doclrine  of  Mr  Hobbes  more  particularly  explained,  and  very  well 
confuted,  by  Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  2. 
prop.  i. 

this 
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this  opinion  univerfal,  what  could  deter  men  from  fecret  wic- 
kednefs,  or  fuch  as  is  not  cognifable  by  law  ?  What  could  re- 
ftrain  governors  from  the  utmoft  infolence  of  tyranny  *  ?  What 
but  a  miracle  could  flive  the  human  race  from  perdition  ? 

In 


*  It  is  vain  to  quote  hiftory  to  men  who  will  not  believe  their  own  eyes  •,  and 
fuch  I  tike  all  thofe  to  be,  who  look  round  them  in  the  world,  and  deny  that 
the  licentious  theories  of  philofophers  have  any  influence  on  human  practice.  Yet 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  fome  readers  the  following  paf- 
fage  from  Tlutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,  as  it  is  elegantly  tranflated  by  Dr  Lang- 
home. 

«  Alexander  fnatched  a  fpcar  from  one  of  the   guards,  and  meeting  Cli- 

tuSj r;m   him  through    the    body.     He    fell   immediately   to   the  ground,    and 

•with  a  difmal  groan  expired.  —  Alexander's  rage  fubfided  in  a  moment  :    he  came 
to  himfelf;     and  feeing  his  friends  {landing  in  filent  aftonifliment   by  him,  he  ha- 
fiily  drew  the   fpear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was  applying  it  to  his  own  throat, 
when  his  <niards  feized   his  hands,  and   carried  him    by  force   into   his   chamber. 
He  pafled  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  anguHh  inexpreflible;  and  when  he  had 
wafted  himfelf  with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in  fpeechlefs  grief,  uttering  on 
ly  now  and  then  a  groan.     His  friends,  alarmed  at  this  melancholy  filence,  forced 
themfelves  into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  confole  him.     But  he  would  liften  to 
none  of  them,  except  Ariftander,  who  put  him    in  mind   of  his  dream,  and  the 
ill  omen  of  the  fheep,  and  a/itred  him,  that   the  whole   -was   by  the  decree  of  Fate. 
As  he  fccmcd  a  little  comforted,  Califthenes  the  philofopher,   Ariftotle's   near  rela 
tion,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Abderitc,  were  called  in.     Califthenes  began   in   a  foft 
and  tender  manner,  endeavouring  to  relieve   him,  without  fearching  the  wound. 
But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philofophy,  and   looked   upon  his 
fellow-labourers  in  fcience  with  contempt,  cried  out,  on  entering   the  room,  "  Is 
«  this  Alexander,  upon  whom  the  whole  world  have   their  eyes  ?    Can   it   be   he 
«  who  lies  extended  on  the  ground,  crying  like   a  Have,  in   fear  of   the  law,    and 
«  the    tongues  of  men,  to   nuhcm  he  Jbould  himfelf  be   a   lau>,    and  the  meafure  of 
«  right  and  wrong  ?    What  did  he  conquer  for,  but  to  rule  and  to  command,  not 
.<  fcrvilely  to  fubmit  to  the  vain  opinions  of  men  ?    Know  you  not,   (continued  he), 
«  that  Jupiter  is  reprcfented   with  Themis  and  Juftice   by   his  fide,  to   {how,  that 
.«  whatever  is  done  by  fuprcme  power  is  right  ?»     By  this  and  other  difcourfcs  of 

the 
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In  the  preface  to  one  of  Mr  HUME'S  late  publications,  we  are 
prefented  with  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  author.  "  He  hath 
tc  exerted,"  fays  the  writer  of  the  preface,  "  thofe  great  talents  he 
"  received  from  Nature,  and  the  acquifitions  he  made  by  ftudy, 
"  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  in  promoting  the  good  of  man- 
"  kind."  A  noble  encomium  indeed  !  If  it  be  a  true  one,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  Douglas,  a  Campbell,  a  Gerard,  a  Reid, 
and  fome  others,  who  have  attacked  feveral  of  Mr  HUME'S  opi 
nions,  and  proved  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  fubverfive 
of  the  good  of  mankind  ?  I  thought  indeed,  that  the  works  of 
thofe  excellent  writers  had  given  great  fatisfaclioii  to  the  friends 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done  an  important  fervice  to  fociety  : 
but,  if  I  believe  this  prefacer,  I  mufl  look  on  them,  as  well  as 
on  this  attempt  of  my  own,  with  deteftation  and  horror.  But 
before  fo  great  a  change  in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,  it  will 
be  necefTary  that  Mr  HUME  prove,  to  my  fatisfaction,  that  he  is 
neither  the  author  nor  the  publifher  of  the  EJfays  that  bear  his 
name,  nor  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  For  I  will  not  take 
it  on  his,  nor  on  any  man's  word,  that  religion,  both  revealed  and 
natural,  and  all  conviction  in  regard  to  truth,  are  detrimental 
to  mankind.  And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed  the 
author  of  thofe  EiTays,  and  of  that  Treatife,  hath  exerted  his 
great  talents,  and  employed  feveral  years  of  his  life,  in  endea 
vouring  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  are  irrational,  and  the  proofs  of  revealed  religion 


the  fame  kind,  he  alleviated  the  king's  grief  indeed t  but  madj  him  -withal  more  haughty 
and  unjujl.  At  the  fame  time  he  infmuated  himfelf  into  his  favour  in  fo  extraor 
dinary  a  manner,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  converfation  of  Califthenes, 
who  before  was  not  very  agreeable,  on  account  of  his  aufterity." 

Langhor  lie's  P  hit  arch,  vol.  4.  f.  294. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  ought  not  to  fatisfy  an  impartial  nv.nd  ;  and  that  there  is  not 
in  any  fciencc  an  evidence  of  truth  luilicient  to  produce  certainty. 
Suppofe  thefe  opinions  eftabliihecl  in  the  world,   and  fay,   if  you 
can,   that   the   good  of  mankind   would  be   promoted   by   them. 
To  me   it  feems  impofiible  for  fociety  to  exid  under  the  influence 
of  fuch  opinions.     Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  we  give  an  unfa 
vourable  view  of  human  nature,  when   we   infill  on   the   neceih- 
ty  of  good  principles  for  the  prefervation  of  good  order.     Such  a 
total   fubverfion   of  human   fentiment   is,    I   believe,  impoiTible  : 
mankind,   at  their  very  word,   are  not  fuch  monllers,   as  to  admit 
it;    reafon,    confcicnce,   tade,    habit,  interefl,  fear,   muft   perpe 
tually  oppofe  it  :    but  the    philofophy  that  aims  at  a  total  fubver 
fion  of  human  fentiment  is  not  on  that  account  the  lefs  deteflable. 
And  yet    it   is    laid   of  the   authors  of  this  philofophy,   that  they 
exert  their  great    talents    in   promoting   the    good   of   mankind. 
What  an  infuit  on  human   nature   and   common  fenfe  !     If  man 
kind  are  tame  enough   to   acquiefce  in  fuch   an   infuit,  and  fer- 
vile  enough  to  reply,   "  It  is  true,  we  have  been  much  obliged   to 
u  the  celebrated  fceptics  of  this   mod   enlightened   age,"  —  they 
would  almoft  tempt  one  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  rnifan- 
thropy,  and  fay,   "  Si  populus  vult  decipi,  dccipiatur." 

Every  doctrine  is  dangerous  that  tends  to  difcrcdit  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes,  external  or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in- 
dinctive  principles  of  human  belief.  In  this  refpect  the  mod  un 
natural  and  incomprehenfible  abfurdities,  fuch  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-exidence  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions  without  a  perci 
pient  fub dance,  are  fir  from  being  harmlefs  ;  as  they  feem  to 
lead,  and  actually  have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifm ;  and  fet  an 
example  of  a  method  of  reafoning  fuflicient  to  overturn  all  truth, 
and  pervert  every  human  faculty.  In  this  refpect  alfo  we  have 
proved  the  doctrine  of  Fatality  to  be  of  mod  pernicious  tendency, 


as 
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as  it  leads  men  to  fuppofe  their  moral  fentiments  fallacious  or  e- 
qui vocal ;  not  to  mention  its  influence  on  our  notions  of  God, 
and  natural  religion.  When  a  fceptic  attacks  one  principle  of 
common  fenfe,  he  does  in  effecl:  attack  all ;  for  if  we  are  made 
diftruflful  of  the  veracity  of  inflincli^e  conviction  in  one  in- 
fiance,  we  muft,  or  at  lead  we  may,  become  equally  diilrudful  in 
everv  other.  A  little  fcepticifm  introduced  into  fcience  will  foon 
ammikite  the  whole  to  its  own  nature  ;  the  fatal  fermentation, 
once  begun,  fpreads  wider  and  wider  every  moment,  till  all  the 
mafs  be  transformed  into  rottennefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  prefent  date  of  the  abftrac*l 
fciences  is  a  melancholy  proof,  that  what  I  fay  is  true.  This  is 
called  the  age  of  reafon  and  philofophy  ;  and  this  is  the  age  of  a- 
vowed  and  dogmatical  Atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  lafl  grown  weary 
of  doubting  ;  and  have  now  difcovered,  by  the  force  of  their  great 
talents^  that  one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  namely,  that  God,  and 
religion,  and  immortality,  are  empty  founds.  This  is  the  final 
triumph  of  oar  fo  much  boafted  philofophic  fpirit ;  thefe  are  the 
limits  of  the  dominion  of  error,  beyond  which  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  poiTible  for  human  fophiiiry  to  penetrate.  Exult 
O  Metaphyfic,  at  the  confummation  of  thy  glories.  More  thou 
canfl  not  hope,  more  thou  canft  not  defire.  Fall  down,  ye  mor 
tals,  and  acknowledge  the  ftupendous  blefling  :  adore  thofe  men 
of  great  talents,  thofe  daring  fpirits,  thofe  patterns  of  modeily, 
gentlenefs,  and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of  genius,  thofe  heroes 
in  beneficence,  who  have  thus  laboured  —  to  drip  you  of  every 
rational  confolation,  and  to  make  your  condition  ten  thoufand 
times  worfe  than  that  of  the  beads  that  perifh. 

Why  can  I  not  exprefs  myfelf  with  lefs  warmth  !  Why  can  I 
not  devife  an  apology  for  thefe  philofophers,  to  fcreen  them  from 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  enemies  and  plagues  of 

S  f  mankind  ! 
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mankind  !  —  Perhaps  they  do  not  themfelves  believe  their  own  te 
nets,  but  publiih  them  only  as  the  means  of  getting  a  name  and 
a  fortune.  But  1  hope  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  God  forbid  that  it 
ihould  !  for  then  the  enormity  of  their  guilt  would  furpafs  all 
po^ver  of  language  ;  wa  could  only  g.ize  at  it,  and  tremble. 
Compared  with  fuch  wickcdnefs,  the  crimes  of  the  thief,  the  rob 
ber,  the  incendiary,  would  almoft  difappear.  Thefe  facrifice  the 
fortune,  or  the  lives  of  foine  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  their 
own  neccflity  or  outrageous  appetite  :  but  thofe  would  run  the 
hazard  of  facrificing,  to  their  own  avarice  or  vanity,  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  both  here  and  hereafter.  No;  I  cannot  fup 
pofe  it  :  the  heart  of  man,  however  depraved,  is  not  capable  of 
fuch  malignity.  —  Perhaps  they  do  not  forefee  the  confequences 

of  their   doctrines.     BERKELEY  moft  certainly  did  not. But 

BERKELEY  did  not  attack  the  religion  of  his  country,  did  not 
leek  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  virtue,  did  not  preach  or 
recommend  Athei fin.  He  erred;  and  who  is  free  from  error? 
but  his  intentions  were  irreproachable  ;  and  his  conduct  as  a 
man,  and  a  Chriftian,  did  honour  to  human  nature. — Perhaps 
our  modern  fceptics  are  ignorant,  that,  without  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  the  miferies  of  human  life 
would  often  be  infupportable.  But  can  I  fuppofe  them  in  a  flats 
of  total  ftupidity,  utter  ftrangers  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  hu 
man  affairs  !  Sure  they  would  not  thank  me  for  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion.  Yet  this  I  muft  fuppofe,  or  I  muft  believe  them  to  be  moft 
perfidious  and  cruel  men. 

Carefled  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the  great,  ingrofled  ±>y 
the  formalities  and  fopperies  of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity, 
pampered  with  adulation,  diffipated  in  the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  or 
amidft  the  viciflitudes  of  folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need,  and 
little  relifh,  for  the  confolations  of  religion.  But  let  them  know, 

that, 
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that,  in  the  folitary  fcenes  of  life,  there  is  many  an  honeft  and 
tender  heart  pining  with  incurable  anguifh,  pierced  with  the 
fharpeft  fling  of  difappointment,  bereft  of  friends,  chilled  with 
poverty,  racked  with  difeafe,  fcourged  by  the  oppreflbr  ;  whom 
nothing  but  trufl  in  Providence,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  retri 
bution,  could  preferve  from  the  agonies  of  defpair.  And  do 
they,  with  facrilegious  hands,  attempt  to  violate  this  laft  refuge 
of  the  miferable,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  only  comfort  that  had 
furvived  the  ravages  of  misfortune,  malice,  and  tyranny  !  Did 
it  ever  happen,  that  the  influence  of  their  execrable  tenets  clif- 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  virtuous  retirement,  deepened  the  gloom 
of  human  diftrefs,  or  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  ?  Is  it 
pofTible,  that  this  may  have  happened  in  many  infhances  ?  Is  it 
probable,  that  this  hath  happened,  or  may  happen,  in  one  fingle 
inftance  ?  —  Ye  traitors  to  human  kind,  how  can  ye  anfwer  for 
it  to  your  own  hearts  !  Surely  every  fpark  of  your  generofity  is 
extinguished  for  ever,  if  this  consideration  do  not  awaken  in  you 

the  keened  remorfe,  and  make  you  wifh  in  bitternefs  of  foul 

But  I  remonftrate  in  vain.  Could  I  inforce  the  prefent  topic  by 
an  appeal  to  your  vanity,  I  might  perhaps  make  fome  impreflion : 
but  to  plead  with  you  on  the  principles  of  benevolence  or  gene 
rofity,  is  to  addrefs  you  in  languge  ye  do  not,  or  will  not,  un- 
derfland. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  difcouraged.  Atheifm  can 
not  be  of  long  continuance,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  its  be 
coming  univerfal.  The  influence  of  fome  confpicuous  characlers 
has  brought  it  too  much  into  fafhion  ;  which,  in  a  thoughtlefs  and 
profligate  age,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  accompliih.  But  when 
men  have  retrieved  the  powers  of  ferious  reflection,  they  will  find 
it  a  frightful  phantom  ;  and  the  mind  will  return  gladly  and 
eagerly  to  its  old  endearments.  One  thing  we  certainly  know  : 
the  fafhion  of  fceptical  fyftems  foon  pafTeth  away.  Tiiofe  unna- 

S  f  2  tural 
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rural  productions,  the  vile  effufion  of  a  hard  heart,  that  miftakes 
its  own  refllefliicfs  for  the  activity  of  genius,  and  its  own  cap- 
tioufnefs  for  fagacity  of  underftanding,  may,  like  other  monfters, 
pleafe  a  while  by  their  Angularity  ;  but  the  charm  is  fbon  over  : 
and  the  fucceeding  age  will  be  aftoniihcd  to  hear,  that  their  fore 
fathers  were  deluded,  or  amufed,  with  fuch  fooleries.  The  mea- 
fure  of  Scepticifm  fecms  indeed  to  be  full  ;  it  is  time  for  Truth  to, 
vindicate  her  rights,  and  we  trufl  they  mall  yet  be  completely 
vindicated.  Such  are  the  hopes  and  the  earneil  wifhes  of  one, 
who  has  feldoin  made  controverfy  his  ftudy,  who  never  took 
pleafure  in  argumentation,  and  who  difclaims  all  ambition  of 
being  reputed  a  fubtle  diiputant ;  but  who,  as  a  friend  to  hu 
man  nature,  would  account  it  his  honour  to  be  inftrumental  in 
promoting,  though  by  means  unpleafant  to  himfelf,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  true  fcience,  and  in  bringing  to  contempt  that  fceptical 
fophiftry  which  is  equally  fubverlive  of  both. 
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November^  1770. 

rlPO  read  and  criticife  the  modern  fyflems  of  fcepticifm,  is  fo 
A  difgreeable  a  tafk,  that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty  could 
ever  have  determined  me  to  engage  in  it.  I  found  in  them 
neither  inftrucUon  nor  amufement ;  I  wrote  againft  them  with 
all  the  difguft  that  one  feels  in  wrangling  with  an  unreafonable 
adverfary  ;  and  I  publifhed  what  I  had  written,  with  the  cer 
tain  profped  of  railing  enemies,  and  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  my 
performance,  as  allowed  me  not  to  entertain  any  fanguine  hope 
of  fuccefs.  I  thought  it  however  poffible,  nay,  and  probable 
too,  that  this  book  might  do  good.  1  knew  that  it  contained 
fome  matters  of  importance,  which,  if  I  was  not  able  to  fet  them 
in  the  beft  light,  might  however,  by  my  means,  be  fuggefted- 
to  others  more  capable  to  do  them  juftice.. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  publifhed,  I  have  laid  myfelf  out 
to  obtain  information  of  what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both  by 
their  friends,  and  by  their  enemies  ;  hoping  to  profit  by  the 
cenfures  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  admonitions  of  the  for 
mer.  I  do  not  hear,  that  any  perfon  has  accufed  me  of  mif- 
conceiving  or  mifreprefenting  my  adverfaries  doctrine.  Again 
and  again  have  I  requeued  it  of  thofe  whom  I  know  to  be  mailers 

of. 
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of  the  whole  controverfy,  to  give  me  their  thoughts  freely  on 
this  point;  and  they  have  repeatedly  told  me,  that,  in  their 
judgement,  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  laid  to  my  charge. 

Moil  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made,  I  had  forefeen,  and, 
as  I  thought,  fufficicntly  obviated  by  cccafional  remarks  in  the 
courfe  of  the  eflay.  But,  in  regard  to  fome  of  them,  I  find  it 
ne'ceflary  now  to  be  more  particular.  I  wifh  to  give  the  fulled 
fatisfaction  to  every  candid  mind  :  and  I  am  mre  I  do  not,  on 
thefe  fubjects,  entertain  a  fmgle  thought  which  I  need  be  aihamecl 
or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

I  have  been  blamed  for  entering  fo  warmly  into  this  contro 
verfy.  In  order  to  prepoilefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  not 
read  this  performance,  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  and 
of  its  author,  infmuations  have  been  made,  and  carefully  propa- 
o-ated  that  it  treats  only  of  fome  abftrufe  points  of  fpeculative 

tD 

metaphyfics;   which,   however,  I  am  accufed  of  having  di  feu  fled, 
or  attempted  to  difcufs,   with  all    the  zeal   of  a   bigot,   indulging 
myfelf  in  an  indecent  vehemence  of  language,  and  uttering  ran 
corous  invectives  againft  thofe  who   differ  from   me    in   opinion. 
Much,  on  this  occafion,  has  been   fa  id   in    praife   of  moderation 
and  fccpticifm ;  moderation,  the  fource  of  candour,  good-breed 
ing   and   good-nature ;   and  fcepticifm,   the  child  of  impartiality, 
and  the   parent  of   humility.     When  men  believe  with   full   con 
viction,  nothing,  it  feems,   is  to  be  expected  from  them  but  bi 
gotry  and  bitternefs  :    when   they    fufFer  themfelves    in  their  in 
quiries   to  be  warmed    with  affection,    they   are  philofophers   no 
longer,  but  revilers  and  enthufiafts  !  —  If  this  were  a  juft  account 
of  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  EJfay   on  Truth,    I   ihould  not 
have  the  face  even  to  attempt  an  apology;    for  were   any   perfon 
guilty  of  the   fault  here  complained  of,  I  myfelf  mould   certainly 
he  one  of  the  firft  to  condemn  him. 

In 
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In  the  whole  circle  of  human  fciences,  real  or  pretended,  there 
is  not  any  thing  to  be  found  which  I  think    more   perfectly  con 
temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  metaphyfics   of  the  moderns.     It 
is  indeed  a  moil  wretched  medley  of  ill-digefted  notions,  indif- 
tinct   perceptions,    inaccurate  obfervations,     perverted   language, 
and  fophiflical  argument ;  difdnguifhing  where  there  is  no  differ 
ence,  and  confounding  where  there  no  iimilitude  ;  feigning  diffi 
culties  where  it  cannot  find  them,  and  overlooking   them   when 
real.     I  know  no  end  that  the  fludy  of  fuch  jargon  can  aiifwer, 
except  to  harden  and  ftupify  the  heart,  bewilder  the  underftand- 
ing,  four  the  temper,    and   habituate   the   mind   to   irrefolution, 
captioufnefs,  and  falfehood.     For  (Indies   of  this  fort  I  have  nei 
ther  time  nor  inclination,  I  have  neither  head  nor  heart.     To  en 
ter  into  them  at  all,  is  foolilh ;   to  enter  into  them  with  warmth, 
ridiculous  ;    but   to  treat  thofe  with  any  bitternefs,  whofe  judge 
ments  concerning   them   may  differ   from  ours,  is  in  a  very  high 
degree  odious  and  criminal.     Thus  far,  then,  my  adverfaries  and 
I  are  agreed.     Had  the  fceptical  philofophers  confined  themfelves 
to  thofe  inofFenfive  wranglings    that    fhow  only   the   fubtlety  and 
captioufnefs  of  the  difputant,  but  affect  not  the  principles  of  hu 
man  conduct,  they  never  would  have  found  an  opponent  in  me. 
My  paffion  for  writing  is  not  ftrong  ;   and  my  love  of  controverfy 
fo  weak,  that,    if  it    could   always   be   avoided  with   a  fafe  con- 
fcience,  I  would  never  engage  in  it  at  all.      But   when   doctrines 
are  published  fubverfive  of  morality  and   religion,    doctrines   of 
which  I  perceive  and  have  it  in  my  power  to    expofe  the  abfurdi- 
ty,  my  duty  to  the  public  forbids  me  to  be  filent ;  efpecially  when 
I  fee,  that,  by  the  influence  of  failiion,  folly,  or  more  criminal 
caufes,  thofe   doctrines  fpread  wider  and  wider  every  day,,  diffu- 
fing  ignorance,  mifery,    and  licentioufnefs,  where-ever  they  pre 
vail.     Let  us   oppofe  the  torrent,  though  we  mould  not  be  able 
to  check  it.      The   zeal  and   example  of  the  weak  have   often 

roufed 
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roufed  to  action,    and  to  victory,    the   {lumbering  virtue   of  the 


ftrong. 


I  likewife  agree  with   my  a  elver  furies   in   this,    that    fcepticifm, 
where  it    tends   to  make  men   well-bred,  and  good-natured,  and 
to  rid  them  of  pedantry   and    petulance,     without  doing    indivi 
duals    or    fociety  any    harm,     is    an  excellent    thing.     And   fome 
forts  of  feepticifm  there  are,   that  really  have   this    tendency.     In 
philofophy,  in  hiftory,   in  politics,    yea,     and  even   in    theology 
itfelf,   there  arc  many  points    of   doubtful    difputation,   in  regard 
to  which  a  man's  judgement  may   lean    to  either  of   the  fides,   or 
hano-  wavering   between    them,    without   the   lealt   inconvenience 
to  himfelf,  or  others.       Whether  pure  fpace    exifts,     or  how    we 
come   to  form  an  idea  of  it;    whether   all    the  objects  of  human 
rcafon  may  be  fairly  reduced   to  Ariftotle's   ten   categories ;    whe 
ther  Hannibal,  when  he  palled  the  Alps,  had  any  vinegar  in  his 
camp;  whether  Richard  III.   was  as  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a 
hump-back,  as  is  commonly  believed;    whether   Mary  Queen   of 
Scotland  married  Bothwell  from  inclination,  or  from  the  neceility 
of  her  affairs  ;    whether  the  earth  is  better    peopled   now  than   it 
was  in  ancient  times ;    whether  public  prayers  mould   be   recited 
from  memory,    or  read  :  —  in  regard   to  thefe,     and    fuch    like 
queftions,  a   little  fccpticifm   may  be  very  fate  and  very   proper, 
and  I  will  never  think  the  worfe  of  a  man  for  differing  from  me 
in  opinion.     And  if  ever  it  mould    be   my  chance   to  engage  in 
controverfy  on  fuch  queftions,    I  here  pledge   myfclf  to  the  public, 
(abfit  invidia  verbo  !),    that  I  will  conduct  the  whole  affair  with 
the  moft  exemplary  coolnefs  of  -blood,   and  lenity  of  language.     I 
have  obferved,  that  ftrong  conviction  is  more  apt  to  breed  ftrife, 
in  matters  of  little  moment,  than  in  fubjeds  of  high  importance. 
Not  to   mention    (what    I   would  willingly  forget)  the  fcandalous 
contefts  that  have  prevailed  in   the  Chriftian  world  about  trifling 
ceremonies  and  points  of  doctrine,    I    need  only  put  the  reader 
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in  mind  of  thofe  learned  critics  and  annotators,  Salmaims,  Valla, 
and  Scaliger,  who,  in  their  fquabbles  about  words,  gave  fcope  to 
fuch  rancorous  animofity,  and  virulent  abufe,  as  is  altogether 
without  example.  In  every  cafe  where  dogmatical  belief  tends 
to  harden  the  heart,  or  to  breed  prejudices  incompatible  with  can 
dour,  humanity,  and  the  love  truth,  all  good  men  will  be  careful 
to  cultivate  moderation  and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  to  which  a  ftrong  con 
viction  produces  the  beft  effects,  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the 
worft  :  and  thefe  are  the  points  that  our  fceptics  labour  to  fub- 
vert,  and  I  to  eftablim.  That  the  human  foul  is  a  real  and 
permanent  fubftance,  that  God  exifls,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
diftinctly  and  effentially  different,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as 
truth,  and  that  man  in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  difcovering  it, 
are  fome  of  the  principles  which  this  book  is  intended  to  vindi 
cate  from  the  objections  of  fcepticifm.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  perfuade  us,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  truth  in  any  fci- 
ence  ;  that  the  human  underftanding  ought  not  to  believe  any 
thing,  but  rather  to  remain  in  perpetual  fufpenfe  between  op- 
pofite  opinions ;  that  it  is  unreafonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be 
perfectly  wife  and  good,  or  even  to  exifl ;  that  the  foul  of  man 
has  nothing  permanent  in  its  nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  ex- 
iftence  diftinct  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which  are  continual 
ly  changing,  and  will  foon  be  at  an  end ;  and  that  moral  diftinc- 
tions  are  ambiguous.  This  fcepticifm,  the  reader  will  obferve,  is 
totally  fubveriive  of  fcience,  morality,  and  religion,  both  natural 
-and  revealed.  And  this  is  the  fcepticifm  which  I  am  blamed  for 
having  oppofed  with  warmth  and  enrneflnefs. 

I  defire  to  know,  what  good  effects  this  fcepticifm  is  likely  to 
produce  ?  "It  humbles,"  we  are  told,  "  our  pride  of  under- 
"  {landing."  Indeed  !  And  are  they  to  be  confidered  as  pat 
terns  of  humility,  who  fet  the  wifdom  of  all  former  ages  at 

T  t  nought, 
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nought,  bid  defiance  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  fay 
to  the  wifeft  and  bed  men  that  ever  did  honour  to  our  nature, 
Ye  are  fools  or  hypocrites  ;  we  only  are  candid,  honeft,  and  fa- 
gacious  !  Is  this  humility  !  Should  I  be  humble,  if  I  were  to 
fpeak  and  act  in  this  manner  !  Every  man  of  fenfe  would  pro 
nounce  me  loft  to  all  Maine,  an  apoftate  from  truth  and  virtue, 
an  enemy  to  human  kind;  and  my  own  confluence  would  juftify 
the  ccnfure. 

And  fo  it  fecms  that  pride  of  nnderftanding  is  infeparable 
from  the  difpofition  of  thole  who  believe,  that  they  have  a  foul, 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  eifentially  different, 
and  that  men  are  in  fome  cafes  permitted  to  difcern  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falfehood  !  Yet  the  gofpel  requires  or  fuppo- 
les  the  belief  of  all  thefe  points  :  the  gofpel  alfo  commands  us  to 
be  humble  :  and  the  fpirit  and  influence  of  the  gofpel  have  pro 
duced  the  moil  perfect  examples  of  that  virtue  that  ever  appear 
ed  among  men.  A  believer  may  be  proud  :  but  it  is  neither  his 
belief,  nor  what  he  believes,  that  can  make  him  fo  ;  for  both 
ought  to  teach  him  humility.  To  call  in  queftion,  and  labour  to 
fubvert,  thofe  firft  principles  of  fcience,  morality,  and  religion, 
which  all  the  rational  part  of  mankind  acknowledge,  is  indeed  an 
indication  of  a  prefumptuous  underftanding  :  but  doi  s  the  fcep- 
tic  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  believer  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  thief, 
when  clofe  purfued,  turning  on  his  purfuers,  and  charging  them 
with  robbery  :  but  I  do  not  think  the  example  worthy  a  philofo- 
pher's  imitation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  another  of  the  blcfled 
effects  of  this  modern  fcepticifm.  And  indeed,  if  fceptics  would 
act  confidently  with  their  own  principles,  there  wrould  be  ground 
for  the  remark  :  for  a  man  who  believes  nothing  at  all,  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  blindly  attached  to  any  opinion,  except  perhaps  to 
this  one,  that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  j  in  which,  however,  if 

he 
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he  have  any  regard  to  uniformity  of  character,  he  will  take  care 
not  to  be  dogmatical.     But  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  obferving  his  conduct,  that  the  fceptic  rejects 
thofe  opinions  only  which  the  reft  of  mankind  admit :    for  that, 
in  regard  to  his   own   paradoxes,     he    is  as    dogmatical   as  other 
people.      An   ingenious    author   has  therefore,  with  good  reafon, 
made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Infidel's  creed,  That  "  he  be- 
"  lieves  in  all  unbelief  *."    Though  a  late  writer  is  a  perfect  fcep 
tic  in  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  his   foul  and  body,  he  is  certain, 
that  men  have  no   idea  of  power  :    though  he  has   many  doubts 
and  difficulties  about   the  evidence   of  mathematical  truth,  he  is 
quite  poiitive,  that  his  foul  is  not  the  fame  thing  to-day  it  was 
yefterclay  :    and  though  he  affirms,  that  it  is  by  an  act  of  the  hu 
man  underftanding,  that  two  and   two  have  come  to  be  equal   to 
four ;  yet  he  cannot  allow,  that  to  fteal  or  to  abftaiii  from  fteal- 
ing,  to  act  or  to  ceafe  from  action,  is  in  the  power  of  any  man. 
In  reading  fceptical  books,  I  have  often  found,    that   the  ftrength 
of  the  author's  attachment  to  his  paradox,  is  in  proportion  to  its 
abfurdity.     If  it  deviates  but  a  little  from  common   opinion,    he 
gives  himfelf  but  little  trouble  about  it ;  if  it  be  inconfiftent  with 
univerfal  belief,  he  condefcends  to  argue  the  matter,  and  to  bring 
what  with  him  paffes   for    a  proof  of  it ;    if  it  be  fuch    as    no 
man  ever  did  or  could  believe,    he  is  itill   more  conceited  of  his 
proof,  and  calls  it  a  demonstration  ;    but  if  it  is  inconceivable,  it 
is  a  wonder  if  he  does  not  take  it  for  granted.     Thus,  that  our  i- 
dea  of  extenfion  is  extended,  is  inconceivable  ;    and  in  the  Trea- 
tife  of  Human  Nature  feems  to  be   taken  for  granted  :    that  matter 
exifts  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it,  is  what  no  man  ever  did 
or  could  believe ;    and  the  author  of  the  Treatife  concerning   tht 

*  Connoiflcur,  N°  9. 
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Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  has  favoured  the  world  with  what 
paffes  among  the  fafliionable  caetaphyficians  for  a  demondration 
ef  it  :  that  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  are  upon  the  fime  foot 
ing,  is  inconfident  with  univerfal  belief  ;  and  a  famous  author 
has  argued  the  matter  at  large,  and  would  fain  perfuade  us,  that 
Le  has  proved  it ;  though  I  do  not  recollect,  that  he  triumphs 
in  this  proof  as  fo  irrefidible,  as  thole  by  which  he  con 
ceives  himfelf  to  have  annihilated  the  idea  of  power,  and  explo 
ded  the  permanency  of  percipient  fubilances.  I  will  not  fay, 
however,  that  this  gradation  holds  univerially.  Sceptics,  it  mud 
be  owned,  bear  a  right  zealous  attachment  to  all  their  abfurdi- 
ties,  both  greater  and  Ids.  If  they  are  mod  warmly  intereded 
in  behalf  of  the  former,  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they  have  had 
the  fagacitT  to  forefee,  that  thole  would  Hand  mod  in  need  of 

protection. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fcepticifm  may  be  faid  to  prevent  bigotry. 

It  prevents  all   bigotry,  and  all  drong   attachment  on  the  fide  of 

truth  and  common  fenfe ;    but  in  behalf  of  its  own  paradoxes,  it 

edablidies  bigotry  the  mod   implicit   and  the   mod  obdinate.     It 

is  true,  that  fceptics   fometimes  tell  us,  that,   however   pofitively 

they  may  aifert  their  doctrines,    they  would    not    have    us    think 

them  pofitive  alTertors   of  any    doctrine.     Sextus   Empiricns  has 

done  this ;  and  fome  too,  it'  I  midake  not,    of  our  modern  Pyr- 

rhonids.     But  common  readers   are   not  capable  of  fuch  exqui*- 

lite  refinement,    as   to  believe  their  author  to  be  in  earned,  and 

at  the  fame  time  not  in  earned ;  as  to  believe,  that  when  he  ailerts 

fome  points  with  diffidence,  and  others  with  the  utmod  confidence, 

he  holds  himfelf  to  be  equally  diffident  of  all. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  poflible  for  a  fceptic  to 
fatisfy  us,  that  he  is  equally  doubtful  of  all  doctrines.  lie  mud 
uilert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  contradict  none  of  the  o- 
pinions  of  other  people,  and  advance  none  of  his  own  :  in  a 

word, 
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word,  lie  mud  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  breaft,  at  lead  the 
grounds  of  his  doubts ;  or  propofe  them  rnodedly  and  privately, 
not  with  a  view  to<  make  us  change  our  mind,  but  only  to  mew 
his  own  diffidence.  For  from  the  moment  that  he  attempts  to 
obtrude  them  on  the  public,  or  on  any  individual,  or  even  to  re- 
prefent  the  opinions  of  others  as  lefs  probable  than  his  own,  lie 
commences  a  dogmatift ;  and  is  to  be  accounted  more  or  lefs 
prefumptuous,  according  as  his  doctrine  is  more  or  lefs  repug 
nant  to  common  fenfe,  and  himfelf  more  or  lefs  induftrious  to  re 
commend  it. 

Though  he  were  to  content  himfelf  with  urging  objections, 
without  feeking  to  lay  down  any  principle  of  his  own,  which 
however  is  a  degree  of  moderation  that  no  fccptic  ever  yet  arri 
ved  at,  we  would  not  on  that  account  pronounce  him  an  inof- 
fenlive  man.  If  his  objections  have  ever  weakened  the  moral  or 
religious  belief  of  any  one  perfon,  he  has  injured  that  perfon  in 
his  deareft  and  moil  important  concerns.  They  who  know  the 
value  of  true  religion,  and  have  had  any  opportunity  of  obfer- 
ving  its  effects  on  themfelves  or  others,  need  not  be  told,  how 
dreadful  to  a  fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be  daggered  in  its  faith  by 
the  cavils  of  the  Infidel.  Every  perfon  of  common  humanity, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  heart  of  man,  would  fhudder  at  the 
thought  of  infufmg  fcepticifm  into  the  pious  Chridian.  Suppofe 
the  Chriftian  to  retain  his  faith,  in  fpite  of  all  objections ;  yet 
the  confutation  of  thefe  cannot  fail  to  didrefs  him;  and  a  habit 
of  doubting,  once  begun,  may,  to  the  lateft  hour  of  his  life, 
prove  fatal  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Let  no  one  midake  or  mifre- 
prefent  me  :  lam  not  fpeaking  of  thofe  points  of  doctrine  which 
rational  believers  allow  to  be  indifferent  :  I  fpeak  of  thofe  great 
and  mod  effential  articles  of  faith  ;  the  exidence  of  a  Deity,  infi 
nitely  wife,  beneficent,  and  powerful;  the  certainty  of  a  future 
date  of  retribution;  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  gofpel. 

Thefe. 
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Thefe  arc  the  articles  which  Ibmc  late  authors  labour  with  all 
their  might  to  overturn  ;  and  thefe  are  the  articles  which  every  per- 
ibn  who  loves  virtue  and  mankind,  would  wiili  to  lee  ardently 
and  zcaloufly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  thefe  fubhme 
truths  with  full  afTurance  of  faith  ?  1  glory  in  fuch  bigotry  : 
I  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds  :  I  congratulate 
the  man  who  is  pofTefled  of  it  ;  for,  a  mid  ft  ail  the  viciiTitudes 
and  calamities  of  the  prefent  {late,  that  man  enjoys  a  fund  of  con- 
folation,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive 
him.  Calamities,  did  I  fay  ?  The  evils  of  a  very  fliort  life  will 
not  be  .accounted  fucli  by  him  who  lias  a  near  and  certain  pro- 
fpecl  of  a  happy  eternity.  —  Will  it  be  faid,  that  the  firm  belief 
of  thefe  divine  truths  did  ever  give  rife  to  ill-nature  or  perfecu- 
tion  ?  It  will  not  be  faid,  by  any  perfon  who  is  acquainted 
with  hiilory,  or  the  human  mind.  Of  fuch  belief,  when  fin- 
cere,  and  undebafed  by  criminal  paifions,  meeknefs,  benevo 
lence,  and  forgivenefs,  are  the  natural  and  neceflary  effects. 
There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  fo  favourable  to  all  the  kind,  and 
all  the  fublime  afteclions,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  pcrfecu- 
tion,  to  tyranny,  injuftice,  and  every  fort  of  malevolence,  as  that 
very  gofpel  againft  which  our  fceptics  entertain  fuch  a  ranco 
rous  antipathy.  Of  this  they  cannot  be  ignorant,  if  they  have 
ever  read  it ;  for  it  breathes  nothing  throughout,  but  mercy,  be 
nevolence,  and  peace.  If  they  have  not  read  it,  they  and  their 
prejudices  are  as  contemptible,  as  any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be  : 
if  they  have,  their  pretended  concern  for  the  rights  of  mankind 
is  all  hypocrify  and  a  lie.  Nor  need  they  attempt  to  frame  an 
anfvver  to  this  accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that  the  morality 
of  the  gofpel  is  faulty  or  imperfect;  that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to 
individuals,  nor  beneficial  to  fociety  ;  that  the  evils  of  life  are 
mod  effectually  alleviated  by  the  extinction  of  hope;  that  anni 
hilation  is  a  more  encouraging  profpecl  to  virtue,  than  the  cer 
tain 
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tain  view  of  eternal  happinefs ;  that  nothing  is  a  greater  check 
to  vice,  than  a  firm  perfuafion  that  no  pnnifliment  awaits  it ; 
and  that  it  is  a  confideration  full  of  mifery  to  a  good  man, 
when  weeping  on  the  grave  of  a  beloved  friend,  to  reflect,  that 
they  fhall  foon  meet  again  in  a  better  ftate,  never  to  part  any 
more. 

I  wonder  at  thofe  men  who  charge  upon  Chriftianity  all  the 
evils  that  fuperltition,  avarice,  fenfuality,  and  the  love  of  power, 
have  introduced  into  the  Chrifbian  world  ;  and  then  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  evils  are  to  be  prevented,  not  by  fuppremng  criminal 
pamons,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  or  weakening  its  in 
fluence.  In  fact,  our  religion  fupplies  the  only  effectual  means 
of  fupprefling  thefe  pamons,  and  fo  preventing  the  mifchief 
complained  of;  and  this  it  will  ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to 
accomplifh,  according  as  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  is 
greater  or  lefs ;  and  greater  or  lefs  will  its  influence  be,  according 
as  its  doctrines  are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed.  It  was  not  be- 
caufe  they  were  Chriftians,  but  becaufe  they  were  covetous  and 
cruel,  that  the  firft  invaders  of  America  perpetrated  thofe  diabo 
lical  cruelties  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  narrative  of  which  is  in- 
fupportable  to  humanity.  Had  they  been  Chriftians  in  any 
thing  but  in  name,  they  would  have  loved  their  neighbour  as 
themfelves  ;  and  no  man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf, 
will  ever  cut  his  throat,  or  roaft  him  alive,  in  order  to  get  at  his 
money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion,  it  muft  be  fo  in  the 
prefent  controverfy  :  for  I  know  of  no  doctrines  more  important 
in  themfelves,  or  more  affecting  to  a  fenfible  mind,  than  thofe 
which  the  fcepticifm  I  controvert  tends  to  overturn.  But  why, 
it  may  be  faid,  mould  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion  ? 
The  anfwer  is  eafy  :  Becaufe  on  fome  occafions  it  is  decent  and 
natural.  When  a  man  is  deeply  interested  in  his  fubject,  it  is 

not 
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not  natural  for  him  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  as  much  cool- 
nefs,  as  if  he  were  difputing  about  an  indifferent  matter  :  and 
whatever  is  not  natural  is  offenfive.  Were  he  to  hear  his  deareft 
friends  branded  with  the  appellation  of  knaves  and  ruffians, 
would  it  be  natural,  would  it  be  decent,  for  him  to  preferve  the 
fame  indifference  in  his  look,  and  foftnefs  in  his  manner,  as  if  he 
were  inveftigating  a  truth  in  conic  fections,  arguing  about  the 
caufe  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a  point  of  ancient  hifto- 
ry  ?  Ought  he  not  to  mow,  by  the  fharpnefs  as  well  as  by  the 
folidity  of  his  reply,  that  he  not  only  difavows,  but  detefts  the 
accufation  ?  Is  there  a  man  whofe  indignation  would  not  kindle 
at  fuch  an  infult  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  would  be  fo  much  over 
awed  by  any  antagonift,  as  to  conceal  his  indignation  ?  Of  fuch 
a  man  I  mall  only  fay,  that  I  would  not  chufe  him  for  my 
friend.  When  our  fubject  lies  near  our  heart,  our  language  mufl 
be  animated,  or  it  will  be  worfe  than  lifelefs ;  it  will  be  afiected 
and  hypocritical.  Now  what  fubjecl:  can  lie  nearer  the  heart  of 
a  Chriftian,  or  of  a  man,  than  the  exiftence  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ?  If  he  cannot,  if 
he  ought  not,  to  hear  with  patience  the  blafphemies  uttered  by 
unthinking  profligates  in  their  common  converfation,  with  what 
temper  of  mind  will  he  liften  or  reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and 
envenomed  impieties  of  the  deliberate  Atheift  !  —  Fy  on  it  !  that  I 
fhould  need  to  write  fo  long  an  apology  for  being  an  enemy  to  A- 
thcifm  and  nonfenfe  ! 

4t  But  why  engage  in  the  controverfy  at  all  ?  Let  the  Infidel 
"  do  his  worft,  and  heap  fophifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail,  and  blaf- 
"  pheme  as  long  as  he  pleafes;  if  your  religion  b.e  from  God,  or 
41  founded  in  reafon,  it  cannot  be  overthrown.  Why  then  give 
"  yourfelf  or  others  any  trouble  with  your  attempts  to  fupport  a 
*c  caufe,  againft  which  it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  ihall  not  pre- 
•*•'  vail?"  —  This  objection  has  been  made,  and  urged  too  with 
i  confidence. 
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confidence.  It  has  juft  as  much  weight  as  the  following.  Why 
enact  laws  againft,  or  inflicl  pimifhment  upon  murderers  ?  Let 
them  do  their  worft,  and  flab,  and  ftrangle,  and  poifon,  as  much 
as  they  pleafe,  they  will  never  be  able  to  accomplifh  the  final  exter 
mination  of  the  human  fpecies,  nor  perhaps  to  depopulate  a  fingle 
province.  —  Such  idle  talk  deferves  no  anfwer,  or  but  a  very  fliort 
one.  We  do  believe,  and  therefore  we  rejoice,  that  our  religion 
mall  flourifh  in  fpite  of  all  the  fophiftry  of  malevolent  men. 
But  is  their  fophiftry  the  lefs  wicked  on  that  account  ?  Does  it 
not  deferve  to  be  punifhed  with  ridicule  and  confutation  ?  Have 
we  reafon  to  hope,  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  to  fave  any 
individual  from  infidelity,  or  even  any  believer  from  thofe  doubts 
and  apprehenfions  which  the  writings  of  infidels  are  intended  to 
raife  ?  And  is  it  not  worth  our  while,  is  it  not  our  duty,  ought 
it  not  to  be  our  inclination,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  fuch  a  cala 
mity  ?  Nor  let  us  imagine  that  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  clergy 
alone.  They,  no  doubt,  are  befl  qualified  for  this  fervice;  but 
we  of  the  laity  who  believe  the  gofpel,  are  under  the  fame  obliga 
tion  to  with  well,  and,  according  to  our  ability,  to  do  good  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  For  my  own  part,  though  the  writino-  of 
this  book  had  been  a  work  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  I  found 
it  to  be,  I  would  have  chearfully  undertaken  it,  in  the  hope  of 
being  inftrumental  in  reclaiming  even  a  fingle  fceptic  from  his 
unhappy  prejudices,  or  in  preferving  even  a  fingle  believer  from 
the  horrors  of  fcepticifm.  Tell  me  not,  that  thofe  horrors  have 
no  exiftence.  I  know  the  contrary.  Tell  me  not,  that  the  good 
ends  propofed  can  never  in  any  degree  be  accomplifhed  by  per 
formances  of  this  kind.  Of  this  too  I  know  the  contrary. 

Suppofe  a  fet  of  men,  fubjects  of  the  Britifh  government,  to 
publifh  books  fettiiig  forth,  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  religi 
ous,  is  an  abfurdity  ;  that  trial  by  juries,  the  Habeas  corpus  act, 
magna  charta,  and  the  Proteflant  religion,  are  intolerable  nui~ 

U  u  fancesj 
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fances;  and  that  Popery,  defpotifm,  and   the  inquifnion,  ought 
immediately   to  be   eftabliftied  throughout    the   Britiih    empire; 
fuppofe  them  to  exhort  their  countrymen    to   overturn,  or  at  leaft 
to  difregard,  our   excellent   laws    and   conftitution,   and   make    a 
tender  of  their  {bills  and   confcicnces   to   the  Pope,  and  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  King  of  France;  — and  fuppofe  them  to 
write  fo  cautioufly  as  to  efcape  the   cenfure  of  the   law,  and  yet 
with  plaufibility  fufficient  to  feducc  many,  and  give  rife  to  much 
diffiitisiaaion,  difcord,  and   licentious   practice,  equally  fatal  to 
the  happinefs  of  individuals   and   to   the   public   peace:     -With 
what  temper  would  an  Englifliman  of  fcnfe   and  fpirit   fet  about 
confuting  their  principles  ?    Would  it  be  decent,  or  even  pardon 
able,  to  handle   fuch  a  fubjecl  with  coolnefs,  or  to  behave  with 
compliance  towards   fuch   advcrfaries  ?    Suppofe   them   to  have 
fpecious  qualities,  and   to   pafs  with  their  own  party  for  men  ot 
candour    genius,  and  learning  :  yet  the  lover  of  liberty  and  man 
kind  would   not,  I   prefume,  be   difpofed  to  pay   them  any   ex- 
ceflive  compliments  on  that  account,  or  on  any  other.    But  fuppofe 
thefe  political  apoftates   to   appear,  in  the   courfe  of  the   contro- 
verfy    chargeable  with  ignorance  and  fophiflical  reafomng,  with 
evafive   and   quibbling   refinements,    with    mifreprefentation   of 
common    fads,     and    mifapprchcnfion    of    common    language, 
more  attached  to   hypothecs  than  to   the  truth,  preferring  their 
own  conceits  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  feekmg  to 
c-ratify  their   own  exorbitant  vanity  and  lull  of  paradox,  though 
at1  the  expcnceof  the   happinefs  of  millions  -.  —  with  what  face 
could  their  mod  implicit  admirers  complain  of  the  feverity  of  that 
ann-onift  who  mould  treat  both  them   and  their  principles  with 
contempt  and  indignation  ?  with  what  face  urge  in  their  defence, 
that  though  perhaps  fomewhat  blameable  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
they  and  their  works  were  notwithftanding  intitled  to  univerfal  e- 
fleem    and  the  mod  refpeftful  ufage,  on  account  of  their  {kill 
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jn  mufic,.  architecture,  geometr}7,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  !  On  this  account,  would  they  be  in  any  lefs  degree  the 
pefts  of  fociety,  or  the  enemies  of  mankind  ?  would  their  falfe 
reasoning  be  lefs  fophiftical,  their  prefumption  lefs  arrogant,  or 
their  malevolence  lefs  atrocious  ?  Do  not  the  men  who,  like  A- 
lexander,  Machiavel,  and  the  author  of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans, 
employ  their  great  talents  in  destroying  and  corrupting  mankind, 
aggravate  all  their  other  crimes  by  the  dreadful  addition  of  ingra 
titude  and  breach  of  truft  ?  And  are  not  their  characters,  for 
this  very  reafon,  the  more  obnoxious  to  univerfal  abhorrence  ? 
An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the  Robinhood  tavern,  blafpheming  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  or  labouring  to  confound  the  diitinclions  of 
vice  and  virtue,  is  a  wicked  wretch,  no  doubt :  but  his  wicked- 
•nefs  admits  of  fome  fhadow  of  excufe  ;  he  might  plead  his  igno 
rance,  his  (lupidity,  and  the  flill  more  profligate  lives  and  prin 
ciples  of  thofe  whom  the  world,  by  a  prepofterous  figure  of 
fpeech,  is  pleafed  to  call  his  betters  :  but  the  men  of  parts  and 
learning,  who  join  in  the  fame  infernal  cry,  are  criminals  of  a 
higher  order  ;  for  in  their  defence  nothing  can  be  pleaded  that 
will  not  aggravate  their  guilt. 

My  dengn  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others  the  very  fame  no 
tions  of  the  fceptical  philofophy  that  I  myfelf  entertain  ;  which 
I  could  not  have  done,  if  I  had  not  taken  the  liberty  to  deliver 
my  thoughts  plainly  and  without  referve.  x^nd  truly  1  faw  no 
reafon  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the  writings  of  fceptics, 
than  to  thofe  of  other  men.  The  tafte  of  the  public  requires  not 
any  fuch  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If  ever  it  fhould,  which 
is  not  probable,  we  may  then  think  it  prudent  to  comply;  but, 
as  we  fcorn,  in  matters  of  fuch  moment,  to  exprefs  ourfelves 
by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo  throw  pen  and  ink  afide,  never  to  be 
refumed  until  we  again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety  write,  and 
be  honed  at  the  fame  time. 

U  u  2  Infidels 
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Infidels   take  it  upon  them   to  treat  religion  and  its   friends 
with  opprobrious   language,  rnifreprefentation,    undeferved  ridi 
cule,  and  divers  other  forts  of  abufe.     Some'of  them  aflert,  with 
theimoft  dogmatical  afTurance,  what   they  know   to  be  contrary 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.     All  this  pailes  for  wit,  and   e* 
lormcfKev  and  liberal   inquiry,  and  a  manly  fpirit.     But  when 
ever  tnt  friends  of  truth  efpoufe,  with  warmth,  that  caufe  which 
now   to  be  agreeable   to  common  fenfe  and  univerfal  opi- 
tms   is   called  bigotry:    and   whenever  the  Chriftian  vindi 
cate,  with  earneftnefs,  thofe  principles  which  he  believes  to  be 
of , the  Sighed   importance,   and  which   he  knows  to   be  efferi*- 
rial  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  immediately  he  is  charged  with 
want  of  moderation,  want  of  temper,  enthufiafm,  and  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution.     Far  be  it  from  the  lover  of  truth  to  imitate  thole 
authors  in  mifreprefentation,  or  in  endeavouring  to  expofe  their  ad- 
verfaries  to  unmerited  ridicule.     But  if  a   man  were   to  obtain  a 
patent  for  vending   poifon,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  deny  his 
neighbour  the  privilege  of  felling  the  antidote.     If  their  zeal  in 
fpreading  and  recommending  their  doctrines  be  fuffered  to  pafs 
without  cenfure,  our  zeal  in  vindicating  ours  has  at  lead  as  good 
a  title  to  pafs  uncenfured.     If  this  is  not  allowed,  I  muft  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  prefent  race  of  infidels,  \\kethejure  dvvino  kings,  ima 
gine  themfelves  inverted  with  fome  peculiar  fanctity  of  character  ;    . 
that  whatever  they  are  pleafed  to  fay  is  to  be  received   as  law ; 
and  that  to  contradict  their  will,  or  even   addrefs  them  without 
proftration,  is  indecent  and  criminal.     I  know  not  whence  it  is 
that  they  aflume  thefe  airs   of  fuperiority.     Is  it  from  the  high  <; 
rank   fome  of  them  hold  in  the  world  of  letters  ?    I  would   have :  ^ 
them  know,  that  it  is   but   a   fhort   time  fince  that  high  raok 
was  either  yielded  to,  or  claimed  by,    fuch  perfons.     Spinoza;':  ; 
Hobbes,    Collins,   Woolfton,    and   the  reft   of  that  tribe,    wei<e 
within  thefe  forty  or  fifty  years   accounted  a  very  contemptible 
brotherhood.     The  great  geniufes  of  the  laft  age  treated  them 

with 
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with  little  ceremony;  and  would' not,  I  filppofe,  were  they  now 
alivej  pay  more  refpedl  to  imitatorsy  than;  they  did  to- the  •original 
authors.     If  the  enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit  by  expe 
rience,  they  might  learn,  from  the  fate  of  fome  of  their  moft 
renowned  brethren,  that  infidelity,  however  falhionable  and  lu 
crative,  is  not  the  moft  convenient  field  for  a  fuceefsfut  difphiypo" 
of  genius.     Ever  fince  Voltaire,  Simulated  by  avarice,  an<t  other.  v> 
dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old  age,  formed   the  fcheme  o£>r; 
turning  a  penny  by  writing  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  has 
dwindled  from  a  genius  of  no  common  magnitude  into  a  paltry* ..  t 
book-maker ;  and  now  thinks  he  does  great  and  terrible  things,  ,  » 
by  retailing   the   crude  and  long-exploded  notions  of  the  free* 
thinkers  of  the  laft  age,  which,  when  feafoned  with  a  few  mi£- 
takes,  mifreprefentations,  and  ribaldries  of  his  own,  form  fuch  a  ; : -, 
mefs  of  falfehood,  impiety,  obfcenity,  and  other  abominable  in 
gredients,  as  nothing  but  the  monftrous  maw  of  an  illiterate  irl- 
fidel  can  either  digefl  or  endure.     Several  of  our  famous  fceptics 
have  lived  to  fee  the  greateft  part  of  their  profane  tenets  confuted. 
I  hope,  and  earneftly  wifh,  that  they  may  live  to  make  a  full  re*.  < 
cantation.     Some  of  them  muft  have  known,  and  many  of  thent 
might  have  known,  that  their  tenets  were  confuted  before  they  . 
adopted  them:   yet  did  they  adopt  them  notwithstanding,  and 
difplay  them  to  the  world  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.     So  have  I  feen  a  itefbjFii? 
and  flubborn  dogmatift,  when  all  his   arguments  were  anfwered^? 
and  all  his  invention  exhaufled,  comfort  himfelf  at  lafl  with  fim*'  , 
ply  repeating  his  former  poiitions  at  the  end  of  each  new  remon- 
flrance  from  the  adverfary. 

They  who  are  converfant  in  the  works  of  the1  fceptical  philofo- 
phers,,  know  very  welly  that  thofe  gentlemen  do  not  always  main-* 
tain  that  moderation  of  ilyle  which  might  be  expected  from  per*-:  I 
fons  of  their  profeflion ;  and  if  I  thought  my  condmcV  in  this  re- 
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fpect   needed  to  be,  or  could   be,  jufdficd  by  fuch  a  precedent,  I 
iniglit  plead  even  their  example  as   my  apology.     But  I   difclairn 
every    plea    that    fuch   a   precedent    could    afford    me :     I    write 
not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation  ;   and  when   I    find  myfelf  inclined 
to  be  an  imitator,   I  will  look  out  for  other  models.     Indeed   it  is 
hardly  to  be  fuppofcd,  that   I   would  take   thofe   for   my  pattern, 
\vhofe  principles   and   projects   are  fo   directly  oppofite   to   mine. 
Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert  the  foundations  of  human  know 
ledge,  to  poifon  the   fources  of  human   happinefs,  and   to   over 
turn  that  religion  which  the  befl  and  wifeft  men  have  believed  to 
be  of  divine  original,  and  which  every  good  man,  who  under- 
flands  it,  mud  reverence  as   the  greateft  blefling   ever   conferred 
upon  the  human  race.     I   write  with  a  view   to   counteract  thefe 
tendencies,  by  vindicating  fome  fundamental   articles  of  religion 
and  fcicnce  from  the  fceptical  objections,  and   by   ihowing,  that 
no  man  can  attempt  to  difprove  the  firfl  principles  of  knowledge 
without  contradicting  himfelf.     To   the   common   fenfe  of  man 
kind,  they  fcruple  not   to  oppofe   their  own  conceits,  as  if  they 
judged  thefe  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any  other   autho 
rity,  human  or  divine.     I  urge  nothing  with  any  degree  of  confi 
dence  or  fervour,  in  which  I  have  not  good  reafon   to   think  my 
felf  warranted  by  the  common   fenfe   of  mankind.     Does   their 
caufe,    then,    or   does    mine,    deferve    the  warmeft   attachment  ? 
Have  they,  or  have  I,  the   moft  need  to  guard  againft  vehemence 
of  expreflion  *  ?     As  certainly  as  the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  a 
defirable  object,  fo  certainly  is  my  caufe  good,  and  theirs  evil. 

To 


*  "  There  is  no  fatisfying  the  demands  of  falfe  delicacy,"  fays  an  elegant  and 
pious  author,  "  becaufe  they  are  not  regulated  by  any  fixed  ftandard.  But  a  man 
ct  of  candour  and  judgement  will  allow,  that  the  bafhful  timidity  praclifed  by 
t(  thofe  who  put  tliemfelves  on  a  level  with  the  aclvcrfaries  of  religion,  would  ill 

"  become 
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To  conclude  :  Liberty  of  fpeech  and  writing  is  one  of  thofc 
high  privileges  that  diftinguim  Great  Britain  from  all  other  na 
tions.  Every  good  fnbjed  wiihes,  that  it  may  be  prefcrved  to 
the  lateft  poderity;  and  would  be  forry  to  fee  the  civil  power  iii- 
terpofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  inquiry.  Nay,  when  in 
quiry  ceafes  to  be  rational,  and  becomes  both  whimfical  and  per* 
liicious,  advancing  as  far  as  foine  late  authors  have  carried  it,  to 
controvert  the  firfl  principles  of  knowledge,  morality,  and  reli 
gion,  and  confequently  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Britifh  go 
vernment,  and  of  all  well-regulated  ibciety;  even  then,  it  mufl 
do  more  hurt  than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of  fleih.  For 
perfecutioii  and  puniihment  for  the  fake  of  opinion,  feldom  fail 
to  ftrengthen  the  party  they  are  intended  to  fupprefs ;  and  when 
opinions  are  combated  by  fuch  weapons  only,  (which  would  pro 
bably  be  the  cafe  if  the  law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fufpicion  arifes 
in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  other  weapons  are  to  be  had ;  and 
therefore  that  the  feclary,  though  deftitute  of  power,  is  not  want 
ing  in  argument.  Let  opinions  then  be  combated  by  reafon, 
and  let  ridicule  be  employed  to  expofe  iionfenfe.  And  to  keep 
our  licentious  authors  in  awe,  and  to  make  it  their  interefl  to 
think  before  they  write,  to  examine  fads  before  they  draw  infer 
ences,  to  read  books  before  they  criticife  them,  and  to  ftudy  both 
fides  of  a  queftion  before  they  take  it  upon  them  to  give  judge 
ment,  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  their  vices  and  follies,  as  au 
thors,  were  fometimes  chaftifed  by  a  fatirical  feverity  of  expref- 
fioii.  This  is  a  proper  punifhment  for  their  fault ;  this  punifh- 

<*  become  one  who,  declining   all  clifputes,  aflerts  primary  truths  on  the  authori- 
«  ty  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this  way 
te  has  a  right  to  affume  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce  with  a  more  dcciiive  air, 
<{  not  upon  .the  ftrength  of  his  own  judgement,  but  on  the  reverence  due  ncm  all 
"  mankind  to  the  tribunal  to  which  he  appeals." 

Of-w  aid's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  religion,  f.  14. 

ment 
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ment  they  certainly  deferve ;  and  this  it  is  not  beneath  the  digni 
ty  of  a  philofopher,  or  divine,  or  any  man  who  loves  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures,  to  inflicl.  Milton,  Locke,  Cudworth,  Sid 
ney,  Tillotfon,  and  fcveral  of  the  greatefl  and  beft  writers  of  the 
prefent  age,  have  fet  the  example ;  and  have,  I  doubt  not,  done 
good  by  their  nervous  and  animated  exprefiion,  as  well  as  by  the 
folidity  of  their  arguments.  This  punifhment,  if  inflicted  with 
qifcretion,  might  teach  our  licentious  authors  fomething  of  mo- 
defty,  and  of  deference  to  the  judgement  of  mankind;  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  would  in  time  bring  down  that  fpirit  of  prefump- 
tion,  and  affected  fuperiority,  which  hath  of  late  diftinguifhed 
their  writings,  and  contributed,  more  perhaps  than  all  their 
fubtlety  arid  fophiftry,  to  the  fedudlion  of  the  ignorant,  the  un 
wary,  and  the  fafhionable.  It  is  true,  the  bed  of  caufes  may  be 
pleaded  with  an  excefs  of  warmth ;  as  when  the  advocate  is  fo 
blinded  by  his  zeal,  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument ;  or  as  when, 
in  order  to  render  his  adverfaries  odious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  par 
ticulars  of  their  character  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be  ga 
thered  from  their  writings.  The  former  fault  never  fails  to  in 
jure  the  caufe  which  the  writer  means  to  defend  :  the  latter, 
which  is  properly  termed  perfonal  abufe,  is  in  itfelf  fo  hateful, 
that  every  perfon  of  common  prudence  would  be  inclined  to  a- 
void  it  for  his  own  fake,  even  though  he  were  not  restrained  by 
more  weighty  motives.  If  an  author's  writings  be  fubverfive  of 
virtue,  and  dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the  public  good, 
we  ought  to  hold  them  in  deteftation,  and,  in  order  to  counter 
act  their  baneful  tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render  them  deteft- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  thus  far  we  acl  the  part  of  honeft 
men,  and  good  citizens  :  but  with  his  private  hiftory  we  have  no 
concern ;  nor  with  his  character,  except  fo  far  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  fubmit  it  to  the  public  judgement,  by  difplaying  it  in 
his  works.  When  thefe  are  of  that  peculiar  fort,  that  we  cannot 
i  expofe 
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expofe  them  in  their  proper  colours,  without  reflecting  on  his  a- 
bilkies  and?  moral  character,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  facrifice 
-our  love  of  truth  and  mankind  to  a  complaifance,  which,  if  we  are 
Avhat  we  pretend  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  would  be  hypocritical 
at  bed,  as  well  as  mockery  of  the  public,  and  treachery  to  QXir 
caufe.  The  good  of  fociety  is  always  to  be  confidered  as  a  mat 
ter  of  higher  importance  than  the  gratification  of  an  author's  va 
nity.  If  he  does  not  think  of  this  in  time,  and  take  care  that 
the  latter  be  confiftent  with  the  former,  he  has  himfelf  to  blame 
for  all  the  confequences.  The  feverity  of  Collier's  attack  upon 
the  ftage,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was,  even  in  the  judge 
ment  of  one  *  who  thought  it  exceflive,  and  who  will  not  be  fu- 
fpected  of  partiality  to  that  author's  doctrine,  productive  of  very 
good  effects ;  as  it  obliged  the  fucceeding  dramatic  poets  to  curb 
that  propenfion  to  indecency,  which  had  carried  fome  of  their 
predeceffors  fo  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  tafte  and  good 
manners.  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  anfwer  the  objections  of  the 
infidel  as  plainly,  and  with  as  little  referve,  as  he  makes  them 
we  engage  him  on  unequal  terms.  And  many  will  be  difppfed 
to  think  moft  favourably  of  that  caufe,  whofe  adherents  dif- 
play  the  'greatefl  ardour ;  and  fome,  perhaps,  may  be  tempted 
to  impute  to  timidity,  or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our  prin 
ciples,  what  might  have  been  owing;  to  a  much  more  pardonable 

•-").-  -•.  -  )-,  .'   ,'>;".         .»   ••     t'.ftS      fJt/jTt* 

weaknefs. 

t    i-        •'       ''  <>       •'?    -J'f-     ff      »          »»*' 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  have    always   been,    ani^&alLal- 

"  ways  be,  happy   in   applauding    excellence   wliere-ever  I   find  it ; 

jet  neither  the  pomp  of  weakh  nor  the  dignity  of  office,  neither 

the  frown  of  the  great   nor   the   fneer.of  tlic  .fafliipu^ble,  ..ndplxer 

:  the --'fciolifii's   clamour  nor  the  profligate's  '  refentment.    lhall   ev^r 
dr.    *•  ^ifvfil^lih 

*  Coltey  Cibber.     See  His  Apology,' vol.  i.  p.  201. 

X  x  footh 
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footh  or  frighten  me  into   an  admiration,    real  or  pretended,  of 
impious  tenets,  fophiftical   reafoning,  or  that  paltry  metaphyfic 
with  which  literature  has  been   fo  difgraced  and  peftered  of  late 
years.     I  am  not  fo  much  adcMed  to  controverfy,  as  ever  to  en 
ter  into  any  but  what  I  judge  to  be  of  very  great   importance  : 
and  into   fuch  controverfy  1  cannot,  I  will  not,  enter  with  cold- 
ncfs  and  unconcern.     If  I  mould,    I  might  pleafe  a  party,  but  I 
mud  offend  the   public  ;    I    might  efcape  the  cenfure  of  thofe 
whofe  praife  I  would  not  value,  but  I  fhould  juftly  forfeit  the  e- 
fteem  of  good  men,  and  incur  the  difapprobation  of  my  own  con<- 
fcience. 


THE  END. 


^.X^i^S^C^l^t^W^l^^^t^t^v^ 
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AS   THEY  AFFECT  THE   MIND. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  Efiays,  (which  were  read  in  a  pri 
vate  literary  fociety  many  years  ago),  having  been 
feen  and  approved  of  by  fome  learned  perfons  in 
England,  arc  now  publifKed  at  their  defire.  In  wri 
ting  them  out  for  the  prefs,  confiderable  amend 
ments  were  made,  and  new  obfervations  added  ; 
and  hence  one  or  two  flight  anachronifms  have  a- 
rifen,  which,  as  they  affect  not  the  fenfe,  it  was  not 
thought  neceffary  to  guard  againfl. 


A    N 

S       S       A       Y 

O     N 

POETRY       and       MUSIC, 

AS   THEY   AFFECT   THE   MIND, 


Written    in    the   year  1762, 


rules  of  every  ufeful  art  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds.  Some  are  neceflary  to  the  accomplifhment  of 
the  end  propofed  by  the  artift,  and  are  therefore  deno 
minated  EfTential  Rules  ;  while  others,  called  Ornamen 
tal  or  Mechanical,  have  no  better  foundation  than  the  practice 
of  fome  great  performer,  whom  it  has  become  the  fafhion  to 
imitate.  The  latter  are  to  be  learned  from  the  communications 
of  the  artift,  or  by  observing  his  work  :  the  former  may  be  in- 
veftigated  upon  the  principles  of  reafon  and  philofophy. 

Thefe  two  dalles  of  rules,  however  different,  have  often  been 
confounded  by  critical  writers,  without  any  material  injury  to 
art,  or  any  great  inconvenience,  either  to  the  artift  or  to  his  dif- 

ciple. 
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ciple.  For  frequently  it  happens,  that  fafhion  and  philofophy 
coincide;  and  that  an  artifl -gives  the  law  in  his  profeflion,  whofe 
principles  are  as  juft  as  his  performance  is  excellent.  Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  POETKY  in  particular.  Homer,  whom  we  con- 
fider  as  the  founder  of  this  art,  becaufe  we  have  none  more  an- 
.cient  to  refer  to,  appears,  in  the  ftruclure  of  his  two  poems,  to 
have  proceeded  upon  a  view  of  things  equally  comprehenfive  and 
rational  :  nor  had  Ariftotle,  in  laying  down  the  philofophy  of  the 
art,  any  thing  more  to  do,  than  to  trace  out  the  principles  of  his 
contrivance.  What  the  great  critic  has  left  on  this  fubje<5l,  proves 
Homer  to  have  been  no  lefs  admirable  as  a  philofopher  than  as 
a  ,poet ;  pofleffed  not  only  of  unbounded  imagination,  and  all  the 
powers  of  language,  but  alfo  of  a  mod  exact  judgement,  which 
could  at  once  propofe  a  noble  end,  and  devife  the  very  beil  means 
of  attaining  it. 

An  art,  thus  founded  on  reafon,  could  not  fail  to  be  durable. 
The  propriety  of  the  Homeric  mode  of  invention  has  been  ac 
knowledged  by  the  learned  in  all  ages ;  every  real  improvement 
which  particular  branches  of  the  art  may  have  received  fince  his 
time,  has  been  conducted  upon  his  principles  ;  and  poets,  who 
neyer  heard  of  his  name,  have,  merely  by  their  own  good  fenfe, 
been  prompted  to  tread  the  path,  which  he,  guided  by  the  fame 
internal  monitor,  had  trod  before  them.  And  hence,  notwith 
standing  its  apparent  licentioufnefs,  true  Poetry  is  a  thing  per 
fectly  rational  and  regular ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  ftrictly  phi- 
lofophical,  than  that  part  of  criticifm  may  and  ought  to  be,  whicli 
unfolds  the  general  characters  that  diftinguim  it  from  other  kinds 
of  compofition. 

Whether^ the  following  difcourfe  will  in  any  degree  juftify  this 
lad  remark,  is  fubmitied  to  the  reader.  It  afpires  to  little  other 
praife,  than  that  of  plain  language  and  familiar  illuftration  ;  di£- 
claiming  all  paradoxical  opinions  and  refined  theories,  which  are 

indeed 
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indeed  fhowy  iii  the  appearance,  arid  not  of'  difficult  invention, 
but  have  no  tendency  to  diffufe  knclwledgc,  or  enlighten  the  nuf 
man  mind  ;  and  which,  in  matters  of  tafte  that  have  been  cari- 
vafTed  by  mankind  thefe  two  thouland  years,  would  feeni  to  be 
peculiarly  incongruous. 

The  train   of  thought  that  led   me   into  this  inquiry  was  fug- 

iQ  jT  f  j  •'•'•'••  -t'i  •-*? 

gefted  by  a  converfatioii  many  years  ago,  in  which  I  had  taken 
the  freedom  to  offer  an  opinion  different  from  what  was  main 
tained  by  the  company,  but  warranted,  as  I  then  thought,  and 
ftill  think,  by  the  greatefl  authorities  and  the  bed  reafons.  It  was 
pleaded  againft  me,  that  tafbe  is  capricious,  and  criticifin  vari 
able  ;  and  that  the  rules  of  Ariftotle's  Poetics,  being  founded  in 
the  practice  of  Sophocles  and  Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  poems  of  other  ages  and  nations.  I  admitted  the  plea,  as  far 
as  thefe  rules  are  local  and  temporary ;  but  alTerted,  that  many  of 
them,  being  founded  in  nature,  were  indifpenfable,  and  could 
not  be  violated  without  fuch  impropriety,  as,  though  overlooked 
by  fome,  would  always  be  ofFenflve  to  the  greater  part  of  read 
ers,  and  obftrucl:  the  general  end  of  poetical  compofition  :  and 
that  it  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd,  for  a  poet  to  violate  the  effential 
rules  of  his  art,,  and  juflify  himfelf  by  an  appeal  from  the  tri 
bunal  of  Ariftotle,  than  for  a  mechanic  to  conftrucl:  an  engine 
on  principles  inconfiflent  with  the  laws  of  motion,  and  excufe 
himfelf  by  difclaiming  the  authority  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  characters   that  diftinguifli  poetry  from  other  works  of  li 
terature,  belong  either  to  the  SUBJECT,  or  to  the  LANGUAGE  j 

fo  that  this  difcourfe  naturally  refolves  itfelf  into  two  parts. — 

What  we  have  to  fay  oa  Mufic  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the 

firft 
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PART 


PART          I. 

POETRY    CONSIDERED    WITH     RESPECT     TO 
ITS    MATTER    OR    SUBJECT. 


WHEN  we  affirm,  that  every  art  or  contrivance  which  has 
a  meaning  mud  have  an  end,  we  only  repeat   an  identi 
cal  proportion  :    and  when  we  fay,  that  the  efTential  or 
indifpenfablc  rules  of  an   art  are  thofe  that  direct  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  end   propofed  by  the  artift,  we  repeat   a  defini 
tion  whereof  it  would  be  captious   to   controvert    the    propriety. 
And  therefore,  before  we  can   determine  any  thing   in  regard   to 
the  eflential  rules  of  this  art,  we  muft  form  an  idea  of  its  END  or 
DESTINATION. 


CHAPTER         I. 

j^,,, 
Of  the  end  of  Poetical  Compoiltion. 

THAT  one  end  of  Poetry,  in  its  fir  ft  inftitution,  and  in  eve 
ry  period  of  its  progrefs,  muft  have  been,   TO  GIVE  PLEA 
SURE,  will  hardly  admit  of  any  doubt.      If  men   firft   employed 
it  to  exprefs  their  adoration  of  fuperior  and  invifible  beings,  their 
gratitude  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  their  admiration ., of  mpI- 
ral,  intellectual,  or  corporeal  excellence,   or,  in  general,  their  love 
of  what  was  agreeable  in  their  own  fpccies,  or  in    other  parts  of 
i  Nature ; 
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Nature ;  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  endeavoured  to  make 
their  poetry  pleafing\  becaufe,  otherwife,  it  would  have  been  un- 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  that  gave  it  birth,  and  to  the  fentiments 
it  was  intended  to  enliven.  Or  if,  with  Horace,  we  were  to  be 
lieve,  that  it  was  firft  ufed  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  into  favage 
minds  the  principles  of  government  and  civility  * ;  ftill  we  muft 
allow,  that  one  chief  thing  attended  to in  its  compofition  muft  have 
been,  to  give  it  charms  fufEcient  to  engage  the  ear  and  captivate  the 
heart  of  an  unthinking  audience.  In  latter  times,  the  true  poet, 
tho'  in  chufing  materials  he  never  loft  fight  of  utility,  yet  in  giving 
them  form,  (and  it  is  the  form  chiefly  that  diftinguiihes  poetry 
'from  other  writings),  has  always  made  the  entertainment  of  man 
kind  his  principal  concern.  Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive,  that, 
independently  on  this  consideration,  men  would  ever  have  applied 
themfelves  to  arts  fo  little  neceflary  to  life,  and  withal  fo  diffi 
cult,  as  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry.  Certain  it  is,  that  a 
poem,  containing  the  moft  important  truths,  would  meet  with 
a  cold  reception,  if  deftitute  of  thofe  graces  of  found,  inven 
tion,  and  language,  whereof  the  fole  end  and  aim  is,  to  give 
pleafure. 

But  is  it  not  the  end  of  this  art,  to  inftruft,  as  well  as  to  pleafe  ? 
Verfes,  that  give  pleafure  only,  without  profit,  —  what  are  they 
but  chiming  trifles  ?  And  if  a  poem  were  to  pleafe,  and  at  the 
fame  tim<*  inftead  of  improving,  to  corrupt  the  mind,  would  it 
not  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  a  poifon  rendered  doubly  danger- 


*  The  honour  of  civilizing  mankind,  is  by  the  poets  afcribed  to  poetry,  (Pfcr. 
Ar.Poet.  verf.  391.)*  — by  the  orator,  to  oratory,  (Cicero,  dc  Or  at.  lib.i. 
$330»  —  an<*  by  others  to  philofophy,  -(Cicero,  de  Or  at.  lib.  i.  §36.37..;  and 

Tufc.  Quejl.  lib.  5.  §  5.). It  is  probably  a  gradual  thing,    the  effect  of  many 

co-operating  caufes ;    and  proceeding  rather  from  favourable    accidents,  or  the 
fpecial  appointment  of  Heaven,  thaa  from  the  art  and  contrivance  of  men. 

Y  y  ous 
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nd   dftfitible    bv  its   iJurizr  cuilitif's  •  —  A*I    th'>  is  true: 

the  ::nmed;.itf  ^im  cf  all   tfcofe 
d:tlinir^--l:ed   frcm    .ither    comro6- 
=-^vt}-;r    -T  «  —  •:_—«.-»,=.  -j  %_  -.,-^.a 

f=b:»  :     for  I  btlieve  it  wL!  be  ^!;vr- 

^  j      -'----    T\^  7-  *•   -  —  a,-*^  -^      t?^'*^^  —  *"*  ^^"    -*1    »"*-*-'^»  V^c  "•*-"  *z       rn*  -"*Ti^  T~^" 

^.  _  .       *  —  -  —  »     *»      ._—.*—.     ^-  ».••-.  «—*  *.-»      *w*  -  .  •«.  .   _  .  _      _..        .*...       .  .  .  .  .  w      ^    _  .-  __  *^.  ^--  ^        *••*  *•  £*  *^  *•     *-'^> 

rr_zdf  tr  c?CT5v  m?r^  nulruf^irii  dLin  znv  rofm  in  the  wor?d. 
.-^  -nrhinr  i?  r^:re  f^rellfnt  tL=n  p^inrizg.  and  fpeech  than  "ton- 
£:.  :n  zcr'cr.t  of  its  r^perior  ulefulnefs  :  ib  a  difcourl'e,  contain- 
:~r  TT:~i2.b:f  inforniation  even  in  2  rude  lH!e,  rnsv  be  more  ex- 


-  _^ 

!  :    b:rr  f~rli   a  difconn'e   partaker    c^  iziDre   of  the   namre  of 
v»rrrr.  thin  linjuare  d^e-  of  mek>dv,  or  a  manufcript  of  a  pic- 
^rf  :    -a-hrreaf   an    azreeabie   p*iere   of  writing   miy  be  poetical, 
bo-gh  it  yirid  iitt.e  CT  no  inilrnclic'a.     To  inftruci,    is  an  end 
tc  a'l  g-'Dod  ^riling,  to  ail   pDetry,   all  hiftory,  all  found 
y.     B'Dt  of  thefe  laft    the  principal  end  is   to  inftrucl  ; 
^-jt?  if  rriif  tnzle  end  be   accompHihed,  the  p^nlofopher   and   the 
hiilcrrizi:  w-I!  be  aDtrwed  to  have  acquitted  themfeh-es  well  :    but 
t*ie  r>?et  nsuft  do  a  great  deal  for  the  fake  cf  pleafure    only  ;    and 
if  he  fail  to  pleafe,    he   may  indeed  deferre  praife  on  other  ac- 
c-runtr,    bnt  as  a  p^et   he  has    d?ne  cc»th:ng.  -  But  do  not  hi- 
ftorlan^  and  pfciicibpher«,  a*  well  a*  potts,  make  it  their  iludv  to 
r'.  eafe  t—  eir  readers  :      T          _  .    .  -  -----.... 

they  msv  isilrnc^  ;  the  latter  inflrccl.  that  they  may  the 
££rcVjuJ2y  plsaie.  Fjeailug,  th-ugh  uninilructiTe,  poc- 
trv  inav  graiify  a  light  mir;f;  ;  and  TrLat  tends  even  to  corrupt 
the  heart  ma^  gratifV  pron^gates  :  but  the  true  p^et  addrsiles  his 
^rrrJL,  i>ot  t?  tie  gkidv,  nor  to  the  worthkis,  nor  to  any  party, 
but  to  t^p.r^r^Tv3.  ;  aiid,  if  be  zneans  to  pksie  the  gfi^ral  uiie,  muft 
often  eraploy  inftro^ian  as  cue  of  die  arts  thai  miniiier  to  this 
kind  of  pkafcre. 

The 


i          V         T\  \f        T-  T         >~ 

v~—  •  -•  •>     *J         _>i     L      i     i 

The  neceiUcy  of  this  anfes  fr-m  a  circnm^i^e  in 
tBre,  which  is  :c  ~~n   {13  Erairmis  in  Pope's  -3-^  --  -j^ 

priefihood)  "  i:  inie  his  gliry  and  his  iLimc  •  nim^"-  -"-*- 
the  hum  in  mind,  unLeis  when  debaied  by  p^-.r^-  -r  ^r£- 

2. ever  fails  co  cake  ~ne  dde  of  rmdi  ^nfi  yime  . i  Lid  rencvfd^a 

wnen  IT  i-^nis  us  ro  coniiu.er  m<g  debiiin^  imi'^en*''3'  ~!-f"~  r-i^.--!  4^,-? 
prgudice;  bu:  a  molt  comfartabLe  ens,  when  i:  directs  cur  vie-^r 
>o  die  origin*!  di^nirv  md  recH~iide  c.f  die  ^^^^^-^  t«^rT  T-  -^ 

^J  ^J  »  •"*•***•*•  -*"•*•  **     •     ^ —       -       T__i.  _f  •.    J^I.  ^'-^    \J       t  ._  ^        V.J  t-        X~^* 

VGUT  virtue,  and  fpeak  trudi,  ^nd  rsV-»  plesinre  in  dioii 

io,  is  namral  co  man  j    co  acl  other-wile,  requires  i  a 

vioknce  :a  namre,  and  always  implies  fcnie  evil  pnrpci^  in  die  i- 

genn     The  nnt   hke  pro-greilive  rnodoo,    15  zn y  and  gn^ul; 

a.1.  .^         *    ,   -t-  "    -  •.-,--  4%.^.  •  •       •»»  .  _  .  - 

t^e  iai£  i^  nnieemiy  an^  cimcu^c,  uie  wa^cini  nde-w-avsT  Q£ 
backwards.  The  one  is  ib  caimn'an,  char  ::  is  hide  anendsfd  ro, 
and  when  ic  becocnes  die  cb;ect  of  arrendon,  ii  al^riv^  -.-^L^-:^-, 
^  *^  ^-  e-erST  itti^able  c^  moral  and  mi-anal  mmnc  .  die  cdier 
Has  a  lirangene^  in  ir,  char  p.-:vckes  a:  once  ocr  forpm"-  and 
diiapprobadoa.  And  b^nce  die  Tirtaocs  character  or  the  ancieni 
choms  *  was  rec-nci^iblr,  n-  :nlv  :j  r-babdiryt  -^  to  renl 


"-1^11^-1^?  ^ge^-je,  ii  irerris  oca.  rc 
IT:  rsc^ir  r±:^r:s, 


4  Let  ±i  cor^?        i      e  pj^,  nirccrt  i  c^ir-ic~t^r, 
*  -.is    coc. 


die   nr-Srgs  of  pafes.     L«    L-   e-learree  -ie 
w.  or  peas,  *ics  opt-  ^ 


tehaasy  nitrcs,  oc  ia 


•  ^  cudxhii 
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matter  of  fact. The  dramatic  poets  of  Greece  rightly  judged,: 

that  g^eat  perfons,  like  thofe  who  appear  in  tragedy,  engaged  in 
any  great  action,  are  never  without  attendants  or  fpeclaturs,  or 
thofe  at  leail  who  obierve  their  conduct,  and  make  remarks  up 
on  it.  And  therefore,  together  with  the  perfons  principally  con 
cerned,  they  always  introduced  attendants  or  fpeclators  on  the 
itage,  who,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  number,  joined  occa- 
iionally  in  the  dialogue,  and  were  called  the  Chorus.  That  this 
artifice,  though  perhaps  it  might  not  fuit  the  modern  drama,, 
had  a  happy  erFecl.in  beautifying  the  poetry,  illustrating  the  mo 
rality,  and  heightening  the  probability,  of  the  ancient,  is  a  point, 
which  in  my  opinion  admits  of  fuflkient  proof,  and  has  in  fact 
been  fully  proved  by  Mr  Mafon,  in  his  Letters,  and  admirably 
exemplified  in  his  Elfrida  and  Caractacus ;  two  poems  that  do  ho 
nour  to  the  Englilh  tongue,  and  to  modern  genius.  But  I  do 
not  now  enter  into  any  controverfy  on  the  fubjecl  :  I  fpeak  of 
it  with  a  view  only  to  obferve,  that  the  propriety  of  the  character 
afligned  to  the  chorus  is  founded  on  that  moral  propenfity  above 
mentioned.  For  to  introduce  a  company  of  unprejudiced  perfons, 
even  of  the  vulgar,  witnelTing  a  great  event,  and  yet  not  pitying 
the  unfortunate,  nor  exclaiming  againft  tyranny  and  injuflice, 
nor  rejoicing  when  the  good  are  fuccefsful,  nor  wifhing  well  to 
the  worthy,  would  be  to  feign  what  feldom  or  never  happens  in 
real  life;  and  what,  therefore,  in  the  improved  (late  of  things 
that  poetry  imitates,,  mull  never  be  fuppofed  to  happen.-  -Sen 
timents  that  betray  a  hard  heart,  a  depraved  underftanding,  un 
warrantable  pride,  or  any  other  moral  or  intellectual  perverfity, 
never  fail  to  give  ofFence,  except  where  they  appear  to  be  intro 
duced  as  examples  for  our  improvement.  Poetry,  therefore,  that 
is  vininftruclive,  or  immoral,  cannot  pleafe  thofe  who  retain  any 
moral  fenfibility,  or  uprightnefs  of  judgement;  and  mufl  confe- 
quently  difpleafe  the  greater  part  of  any  regular  fociety  of  ratio 
nal 
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nal  creatures.  Great  wickednefs  and  great  genius  may  have  been 
united  in  the  fame  perfon;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  -whether  cor 
ruption  of  heart  and  delicacy  of  tafte  be  at  all  compatible.  ; 

Whenever  a  writer  forgets  himfelf  fo  far,  as  to  give  us  ground    . 
to  fufpecl:  him  even  of  momentary  impiety  or  hardheartednefs,., 
we  charge  him  in  the  fame  breath  with  want  of  conference  ,  and    > 
want  of  tafte;  the  former  being  generally,  as  well  as  juflly,  fup*-    i 
pofed  to  comprehend  the  latter.     Gowley  was  an  excellent  perfbn, 
and  a  very  witty  poet :  —  but  where  is   the  man  who  would  not 
be  afhamed   to  acknowledge  himfelf  pleafed  with   that  claufe  in 
the  following  quotation,  which  implies,    that  the  author,  puffed 
vip  with  an  idle  conceit  of  the  importance  of  literary  renown,  was 
difpofed  for  a  moment  to  look  down  with    equal  contempt  upoft- 
the  brutes  and  the  common  people  ! 

What  ill  all  I  do,  to  be  for  ever  known, 

'  '  •    ••-•*      y:f'{_ »•••(    •;-,>*.  i^'f 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 
I  (hall  like  beads  or  common  people  die, 
Unlefs  you  write  my  elegy  *. 

y  •    .-7  7o;j -;T{   brj  /;   jifl3V9  i,i?sig  •*•;  rui^luvt)ih   to  no 

"Virgil,  defcribing  a  plague  among  the  beafls,  gives  the  following 
picture,  which  has  every  excellence  that  can  belong  to  defcrip- 
tive  poetry;  and  of  which  Scaliger,  with  a  noble  enthuftafm,  de- 

[I'M  ?'    f*'    "  '.•'•-••  •  •    "  •  •'•'   r.  •    •   T  •'••-,•  -* 

*•  Thfc  learned  and  amiable  Dr  Kurd  has  omitted  thefe  tiro  Imes'in  his  late  edi- 
lion  of  Cowley's  poems.  I  wifh  fome  editor  of  Dryden  would  expunge  the  laft 
part  of  the  following  fentence,  which,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  a  reproach  to  huma 
nity.  •  "  ^O«e  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated  words,  which  are  never  to 
"  be  revived,  but  when  found  or  fignificancy  is  wanting  in  the  prefent  language  : 
*'  but  many  of  his  deferve  not  this  redemption  ;  any  more  than  the  crouds  of  men 
««  who  daily  die  or  are  flain  for  fixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  reftored'to  life,  if 
<«  a  wifli  could  revive  them/'  Poftfiript  to  Virgil.. 

clares,:; 

i ,  1 1  »  j 
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dares,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author,  than  firft  favourite  ta 
Cyrus  or  Crefus  : 

Ecce  autem  duro  fumans  fub  vomcre  taurus 
Concidit,  et  mixtum  fpumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 
Kxtremofque  ciet  gemitus.     It  triftis  arator, 
Mrerentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvencum,, 
Atque  opere  in  uiedio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 


Which  Dryden  thus  renders  : 

The  fleer,  \vho  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plow), 
Falls  down  and  dies  ;   and,  dying,  fpews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madnefs  mixed  with  clotted  blood. 
The  clown,  "who  cur/ing  Providence  repines, 
His  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  disjoins ; 
With  many  a  groan  forfakes  his  fruitlefs  care, 
And  in  th*  unfinifh'd  furrow  leaves  the  mare. 

Not  to  infift  upon  the  mifreprefentation  of  Virgil's  meaning  in 
the  nrft  couplet,  I  would  only  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether,  by 
debafing  the  charming  fimplicity  of  It  triftis  arator  with  his  blaf- 
phemous  paraphrafe,  Dryden  has  not  deflroyed  the  beauty  of  the 
pafTage  *.  Such  is  the  oppofition  between  good  poetry  and  bad 

morality  ! 

*  Examples  of  bad  writing  might  no  doubt  be  produced,  on  almoft  any  occa- 
fion,  from  Quarles  and  Blackmore  ;  but  as  no  body  reads  their  works,  no  body 
is  liable  to  be  mifled  by  them.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  more  expedient  to  take 
fuch  examples  from  authors  of  merit,  whofe  beauties  too  often  give  a  fanftion  to 
their  blemifhes.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I  have,  both  here  and  in  other  places, 
taken  the  liberty  to  fpeak  of  Dryden  with  difapprobation.  But  as  I  would  not  be 
thought  infenfible  to  the  merit  of  an  author,  to  whom  every  lover  of  Englifb  poe 
try 
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morality  !     So  true  it  is,  that  the  bard   who  would   captivate  the 
heart  mud  fing  in  unifon  to  the  voice  of  confcience  !  — and  that 

inftruftion 


try  is  Deeply  indebted,  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  deliver  at  large  my  opinion  or* 
that  great  genius. 

There  is  no  modern  writer,  whofe  ftyle   is   more   diftinguifliable.     Energy  and 
eafe  are  its  chief  characters.     The  former  is   owing  to  a  happy  choice  of  expref- 
fions,  equally  emphatical  and  plain  :    the  latter  to  a  laudable   partiality  in  favour 
of  the  idioms  and  radical  words  of   the  Englifh   tongue  ;     the    native    riches   and 
peculiar  genius  whereof   are  perhaps    more  apparent  in  him,   than  in  any  other  of 
our  poets.     In  Dryden's  more  correct  pieces,  we  meet  with  no  affectation  of  words 
of  Greek  or  Latin  etymology,  no  cumberfome  pomp  of  epithets,  no  drawling  cir 
cumlocutions,  no  idle  glare  of  images,  no  blunderings  round   about   a  meaning  : 
his  Englilh  is  pure  and  fimple,  nervous  and  clear,  to  a  degree  which  Pope  has  ne 
ver  exceeded,  and  not  always  equalled.     Yet,  as  I  have  elfewhere  remarked,  his 
attachment  to  the  vernacular  idiom,  as   well  as  the  fafhion   of  his  age,  often  be 
trays  him  into  a  vulgarity,  and  even  meannefs,  of  expreffion,  which  is  particularly 
obfervable  in  his  tranilations  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  in  thofe   parts  of  his  wri 
tings  where  he  aims  at  pathos  or  fublimity.     In  fact,  Dryden's  genius  did  not  lead 
him  to  the  fublime  or  pathetic.     Good  ftrokes  of  both   may  doubtlefs  be  found  in 
him  •,    but  they  are  momentary,  and  feem    to  be   accidental.     He  is  too  witty  for 
the   one,  and  too  familiar  for  the  other.     That  he  had  no  adequate  relifh  for  the 
majefty  of  Paradife  Loft,  is  evident  to  thofe  who  have  compared   his   opera  called 
The  Jtate  of  innocence  with    that    immortal  poem  ;    and  that  his  tafte  for  the  true 
pathetic  was  imperfect,  too  manifeftly  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  Tranf- 
lations,  as  well  as  Tragedies.     His  Virgil  abounds  in  lines  and  couplets  of  the  moil 
perfect  beauty ;    but    thefe   are  mixed  with    others  of  a  different  ftamp  :    nor  can 
they  who  judge  of  the  original  by  this  fcranflation,  ever  receive  any  tolerable  idea 
of  that  uniform  magnificence  of  found   and   language,    that    exquifite    choice   of 
words  and  figures,  and  that  fweet   pathos  of  expreffion  and  of  femiment,    which, 

characlerife  the  Mantuan  Poet. In  delineating   the   more   familiar  fcenes   of 

life,  in  clothing  plain  moral  doctrines  with  eafy  and  graceful  verification,  in  the 
various  departments  of  Comic  Satire,  and  in  the  fpirit  and  melody  of  his  Lvric. 
poems,  Dryden  is  inferior  to  none  of  thofe.  who  went  before  him.  He  exceeds 
his  mafter  Chaucer  in  the  firft  :  in  the  three  tail  he  rivals  Horcce  ;  the  ftyle  of 
whofe  epiftlcs  he  has  happily  imitated  in  his  Rcligio  Laid,  and  other  didactic  pieces; 
and  the  harmony  and  elegance  of  whofe  odes  he  has  proved  that  he  could  have 

equalled, 
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irjlruclion  (taking  the  word  in  no  unwarrantable  latitude)  is  one 
of  the  means  that  muft  be  employed  to  lender  poetry  agree 
able. 

For 

equalled,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  cultivate  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 
Indeed,  whether  we  confider  his  peculiar  fignificancy  of  cxprefrion,  or  the  purity 
of  his  ftyle  v  the  fwcetncfs  of  his  lyric,  or  the  cafe  and  perfpicuity  of  his  moral 
poems ;  the  fportivc  feverity  of  his  fatirc,  or  his  talents  in  wit  and  humour-,  Dry- 
den,  in  point  of  genius,  (I  do  not  fay  tajle),  Icems  to  bear  a  clofcr  afiimty  to  Ho 
race,  than  to  any  other  ancient  or  modern  author.  For  energy  of  words,  viva 
city  of  defcription,  and  appofite  variety  of  numbers,  his  Fcaft  of  Alexander  is  fupe- 
iior  to  any  ode  of  Horace  or  Pindar  now  extant. 

Dryden's  vcrfe,  though  often  faulty,  has  a  grace,  and  a  fpirit,  peculiar  to  it- 
fclf.  That  of  Pope  is  more  corre#,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  more  harmo 
nious  ;  but  it  is  in  general  more  languid,  and  lefs  diveriifieJ.  Pope's  numbers  are 
fweet  but  elaborate  •,  and  our  fenfe  of  their  energy  is  in  fome  degree  interrupted 
by  our  attention  to  the  art  difplayed  in  their  contexture  :  Dryden's  are  natural 
and  free ;  and,  while  they  communicate  their  own  fprightly  motion  to  the  fpirits 
of  the  reader,  hurry  him  along  with  a  gentle  and  pleafmg  violence,  without  giving 
him  time  either  to  animadvert  on  their  faults,  or  to  analyfe  their  beauties.  Pope 
.excels  in  folemnity  of  found  -,  Dryden,  in  an  cafy  melody,  and  boundlefs  variety 
of  rhythm.  In  this  laft  refpeft  I  think  I  could  prove,  that  he  is  fuperior  to  all  o- 
therEnglifli  poets,  Milton  himfclf  not  excepted.  Till  Dryden  appeared,  none 
of  our  writers  in  rhime  of  the  laft  century  approached  in  any  meafure  to  the  har 
mony  of  Fairfax  and  Spenfcr.  Of  Waller  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  he  is  not 
harfh  -,  of  Denham  and  Cowley,  if  a  few  couplets  were  ftruck  out  of  their  works, 
we  could  not  fay  fo  much.  But  in  Dryden's  hands,  the  Engliih  rhiming  couplet 
nffumed  a  new  form  5  and  feems  hardly  fufceptible  of  any  further  improvement. 
One  of  the  grcateft  poets  of  this  century,  the  late  and  much-lamented  Mr  Gray  of 
Cambridge,  modeftly  declared  to  me,  that  if  there  was  in  his  own  numbers  any 
thing  that  deferved  approbation,  he  had  learned  it  all  from  Dryden. 

Critics  have  often  ftated  a  comparifon  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  poets  of 
the  fame  order,  and  who  differed  only  in  degree  of  merit.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
-the  merit  of  the  one  differs  confiderably  in  kind  from  that  of  the  other.  Both 
were  happy  in  a  found  judgement  and  moft  comprehenfive  mind.  Wit,  and  hu 
mour,  and  learning  too,  they  feem  to  have  poflefled  in  equal  meafure  ;  or,  if 

Dry  den 
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For  by  inftru&ion  I  do  not  here  under  (land  merely  the  com 
munication  of   moral  and  phyfical  truth.      Whatever  tends    to 

raife 


Dryden  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  deeper  in  the  fcienccs,  Pope  muft  be  allowed 
to  have  been  the  greater  adept  in  the  arts.  The  diverfities  in  point  of  correclnefs  and 
delicacy,  which  arofe  from  their  different  ways  of  life,  I  do  not  now  infift  upon. 
But,  fetting  thofe  afide,  if  Dryden  founds  any  claim  of  preference  on  the  origi 
nality  of  his  manner,  we  (hall  venture  to  affirm,  that  Pope  may  found  a  fimilar 
claim,  and  with  equal  juftice,  on  the  perfection  of  his  tafte ;  and  that,  if  the  cri 
tical  writings  of  the  firft  are  more  voluminous,  thofe  of  the  fecond  are  more  ju 
dicious  i  if  Dryden's  inventions  are  more  diversified,  thofe  of  Pope  are  more  re 
gular,  and  more  important.     Pope's  ftyle  may  be  thought  to  have  lefs  Simplicity, 
lefs  vivacity,  and  lefs  of  the  purity  of  the  mother-tongue  ;  but  is  at  the  fame  time 
more   uniformly  elevated,  and   lefs  debafed  by  vulgarifm,  than  that  of  his  great 
raafter  :  —  and  the  fuperior  variety  that  animates  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  will 
.perhaps  be  found  to  be  compenfated  by  the  fteadier  and  more  majeftic  modulation 
of  the  former.     Thus  far  their  merits  would  appear  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced. 
—  But  if  the  opinion  of  thofe  critics  be  true,  who  hold  that  the  higheft  regions 
of  Parnaflus  are  appropriated  to  pathos  and  fublimity,  Dryden  muft  after  all  con- 
fefs,  that  he  has  never  afcended  fo  far  as  his  illuftrious  imitator  :  there  being  no 
thing  in  the  writings  of  the  firft  fo  deeply  pathetic   as  the  Epiftle  cf  Eloifa,  or  the 
Elegy  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  ;  nor  fo  uniformly  fublime  as   the  Effay  on  Man,  or 
\.}\&PaftoraloftbeMeJ/iah.     This   laft  is  indeed  but  a  feleclion   and  imitation  of 
choice  paflages ;  but  it  befpeaks   a  power  of  imitation,  and  a  tafte  in   felection, 
that  Dryden  does  not  feem  to  have  pofTeiTed.     To  all  which  may  I  not  be  per 
mitted  to  add,  what  I  think  I  could  prove,  that  the  pathos  of  Homer  is  frequent 
ly  improved  by  Pope,  and  that  of  Virgil  very  frequently  debafed  by  Dryden  ? 

The  writings  of  Dryden  are  ftamped  with  'originality,  but  are  not  always  the 
better  for  that  circumftance.  Pope  is  an  imitator  profcfTedly,  and  of  choice  ;  but 
to  moft  of  thofe  whom  he  copies  he  is  at  leaft  equal,  and  to  many  of  them  fupe 
rior  :  and  it  is  pleafing  to  obferve,  how  he  rifes  in  proportion  to  his  originals. 
Where  he  follows  Denham,  Buckingham,  Rofcomon,  and  Rochefter,  in  his 
Windfor-foreft,  EfTay  on  Criticifm,  and  poem  on  Silence,  he  is  fuperior  indeed, 
but  does  not  foar  very  high  above  them.  When  he  verflfies  Chaucer,  he  catches, 
as  by  inftindt,  the  eafe,  Simplicity,  and  fpirit  of  Dryden,  whom  he  there  e- 
niulates.  In  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  he  outshines  Boileau,  as  much  as  the  fylphs 
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raife   thofe  human   affections   that   are   favourable   to  truth  and 
virtue,  or   to  reprefs   the  oppoiite   paifions,   will   always   gratify- 
and  improve  our  moral   and   intellectual   powers,  and   may   pro 
perly   enough  be  called  inftruft'we.     All   poetry,  therefore,  is   in- 
titled  to  this  epithet,  not  only  which  imparts  knowledge  we   had 
not  before ;  but  alfo   which  awakens  our  pity   for   the  fufferings 
of  our  fellow-creatures  ;   promotes  a  tafte   for  the  beauties  of  na 
ture   animated   or   inanimate ;   makes   vice   appear   the  object  of 
indignation  or  ridicule  ;.  inculcates  a  fenfe  of  our  dependence  up 
on  Heaven  ;  fortifies  our  minds  againfl  the  evils  of  life  ;  or   pro* 
motes  the  love  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  either  by   delineating  their 
native  charms,  or   by   fetting  before  us   in  fui  table   colours   the 
dreadful    confequences    of    imprudent     and     immoral    conduct. 
There  are  few  good  poems  of  length,  that  will  not  be  found  in 
one  or  more   or   perhaps  in  feveral  of  thefe  refpects,  to  promote 
the  inftruction  of  a  reader  of  tafte.     Even  the  poem  of  Lucretius, 
notwithilanding  its  abfurd  philofophy,  (which,  when  the  author 
gives  way  to  it,  divefts  him  for  a  time  of  the  poetical,  and  even 
of  the  rational,  character),  abounds  in  fentiments  of  great  beauty 
and  high  importance  ;  and  in  fuch  delightful   pictures  of  nature, 
as  muft  inflame  the  enthufiafm  wherewith  a  well-informed  mind 
contemplates  the  wonders  and  glories  of  creation.     Who  can  at- 


that  flutter  round  Belinda  exceed  in  fprighdlnefs  and  luminous  beauty  thofe  me 
chanical  attendants  of  the  goddefs  of  luxury,  who  knead  up  plumpnefs  for  the 
chin  of  the  canon,  and  pound  vermilion  for  the  cheek  of  the  monk  *.  His  Eloifa 
is  beyond  all  comparifon  more  fublime  and  more  interefting  than  any  of  Ovid's 
letter-writing  ladies.  His  imitations  of  Horace  equal  their  archetypes  in  elegance, 
and  often  furpafs  them  in  energy  and  fire.  In  the  lyric  ftyle,  he  was  no  match 
for  Dryden  :  but  when  he  copies  the  manner  of  Virgil,  and  borrows  the  thoughts 
of  Ifaiah,  Pope  is  fuperior  not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  almoft  all  other  poets. 


,       :  . 

See  Rape  cf  the  Lock,  canto  2.  verf.  55.  ;  and  Lutrin,  chant.  2.  verf.  100. 
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tend  to  the  execrable  defigns  of  lago,  to  Macbeth' s  progrefs 
through  the  feveral  flages  of  guilt  and  mifery,  to  the  ruin  that  o- 
vertakes  the  impious  and  tyrannical  Mezentius,  to  the  thoughts 
and  machinations  of  Satan  and  his  angels  in  Paradife  Loft,  with 
out  paying  a  frelh  tribute  of  praife  to  virtue,  and  renewing  his 
refolutions  to  perfevere  in  the  paths  of  innocence  and  peace  !  Nay 
the  machinery  of  Homer's  deities,  which  in  many  parts  I  aban 
don  as  indefensible,  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  generally  appear, 
where-ever  it  is  really  pleating,  to  have  fomewhat  of  an  ufeful 
tendency.  I  fpeak  not  now  of  the  importance  of  machinery,  as 
an  inftrument  of  the  fublime  and  of  the  marvellous,  necelTary  to 
every  epic  poem;  but  of  Homer's  ufe  of  it  in  thofe  paflages 
where  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  unneceflary.  And  in  thefe, 
it  often  ferves  to  fet  off  a  fimple  facl  with  allegorical  decoration, 
and,  of  courfe,  by  interefting  us  more  in  the  fable,  to  imprefs 
upon  us  more  effectually  the  inflrudlion  conveyed  in  it.  And 
fometimes  it  is  to  be  confidered,  as  nothing  more  than  a  perfoni- 
fication  of  the  attributes  of  the  divinity,  or  the  operations  of 
the  human  foul.  And,  in  general,  it  teaches  emphatically  this 
important 'leffon,  that  Providence  ever  fuperintends  the  affairs  of 
men  ;  that  injuftice  and  impiety  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  di 
vine  vengeance  ;  and  that  a  proper  attention  to  religious  and  mo 
ral  duty,  never  fails  to  recommend  both  nations  and  individuals  to 
the  divine  favour. 

But  if  inilruclion  may  be  drawn  from  the  fpeeches  and  be 
haviour  of  Milton's  devils,  of  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth,  and  of 
Virgil's  Mezentius,  why  is  Cowley  blamed  for  a  phrafe,  which  at 
worft  implies  only  a  flight  fally  of  momentary  pride  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  to  fpeak  ferioufly  the  language,,  of  intemperate  paffion,  is 
one  thing  ;  to  imitate  or  defcribe  it  another.  By  the  former,  one 
can  never  merit  praife  or  efleern  ;  by  the  latter  one  may  merit 
much  praife,  and  do  much  good.  In  the  one  cafe,  we  recom- 
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mend  intemperate  pamons  by  our  example  ;  in  the  other,  we 
may  render  them  odious,  by  difpkiying  their  abfurdity  and  con- 
fequences.  To  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  an  author  cannot 
convey  either  pleafure  or  inftruction,  by  delivering  fentiments 
,as  his  own,  which  contradict  the  general  conference  of  man 
kind.  - 

Well ;  but  Dryden,  in  the  pafTage  lately  quoted  and  cenfured, 
does  not  deliver  his  own  fentiments,  but  only  defcribes  thofe  of 
another  :  why  then  mould  he  be  blamed  for  making  the  unfor 
tunate  plowman  irreligious  ?  Why  ?  Becaufe  he  mifreprefents  his 
author's  meaning ;  and  (which  is  worfe)  counteracts  his  defign. 
The  defign  of  the  Latin  poet  was,  not  to  expatiate  on  the  punifli- 
ment  due  to  blafphemy  oratheifm,  but  to  raife  pity,  by  defcribing 
the  melancholy  effects  of  a  plague  fo  fatal  to  the  brute  creation  : 
—  a  theme  very  properly  introduced  in  the  conclufion  of  a  poem 
.on  the  art  of  rearing  and  preferving  cattle.  Now,  had  Virgil 
faid,  as  Dryden  has  done,  that  the  farmer  who  loft  his  work- 
beaft  was  a  blafpemer,  we  mould  not  have  pitied  him  at  all. 
But  Virgil  fays  only,  that  u  the  fbrrowful  hufbandman  went, 
",  and  unyoked  the  furviving  bullock,  and  left  his  plough  fixed 
*  V  in  the  middle  of  the  unfiniihed  furrow;"  —  and  by  this  preg 
nant  and  picturefque  brevity,  affects  us  a  thoufand  times  more, 
than  he  could  have  done  by  recapitulating  all  the  fentiments  of 
the  poor  farmer  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy  : — as  indeed  the 
view  of  the  fcene,  as  Virgil  has  drawn  it,  with  the  emphatic  fi- 
lence  of  the  fufferer,  would  have  been  incomparably  more  mo 
ving,  than  a  long  fpeech  from  the  plowman,  fraught  with  moral 
reflections  on  death,  and  difappointment,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
human  things.  For  to  a  poem  mere  morality  is  not  fo  effential  as 
accurate  defcription  ;  which,  however,  in  matters  of  importance, 
muft  have  a  moral  tendency,  otherwife  the  human  affections  will 
take  part  againft  it. 

But 
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But  what  do  you  fay  to  the  tragedy  of  Venice  preferyed,   in 
which  our  pity  and  other  benevolent  emotions  are  engaged  in 
behalf  of  thofe  whom   tlie   moral  faculty  difapprovcs  ?     Is   not 
the   poetry,    for   this    very  rcafon,     immoral  ?    And    yet,    is    it 
not    pathetic    and    pleating  ?     How    then    can    you    fay,     that 
fomething  of  a  moral  or  infinitive  tendency  is  necefTary  to  make 
a  poem  agreeable  ?  —  In  aniwer  to  this,  let  it  be  obferved,  —  firft, 
That  it  is  natural  for  us  to  fympathife  with  thofe  who  fuffer,  even 
when  they  fuffer  juftly  ;  which,  however,  implies  not  any  liking 
to  their  crimes,  or  that  our  moral  fentiments  are  at  all   pervert 
ed,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  by  quickening  our  fenfe  of  the 
mifery  confequent    upon   guilt,    may  be   ufeful   in   confirming 
good   principles,     and   improving   the    moral   fenfibility   of  the 
mind: — fecondly,    That  the  moil  pleanng  and   moft    pathetic 
parts  of  the  play  in  queftion  are  thofe  which  relate  to  an  amiable 
lady,  with  whofe  diurefs,  as  well  as  with  her  hufband's   on  her 
account,  we  rationally  fympathife,  becaufe  that  arifes  from  their 
mutual  affection  :  —  thirdly,  That  the  confpirators  give  a  plau- 
fible  colour  to  their  caufe,  and  exert  a  greatnefs  of  mind,  which 
takes  off  our  attention  from  their  crimes,  and  leaves  room  for 
the  tender  emotions  to  operate  occafionally  in  their  favour :  — 
and  fourthly,  That  the  merit  of  this  play,  like  that  of  the  Orphan, 
lies  rather  in  the  beauty  of  particular  paifages,  than  in  the  gene 
ral  effect  of  the  whole  ;  and  that,  if  in  any  part  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  intereft  our  kind  affections  in  opposition  to  con- 
fcience,  his  poetry  will  there  be  found  to   be  equally  unpleafing 
and  uninflructive. 

But  may  not  agreeable  affections  arife  in  the  mind,  which 
partake  neither  of  vice  nor  of  virtue  ;  fuch  as  joy,  and  hope,  and 
thofe  emotions  that  accompany  the  contemplation  of  external 
beauty,  or  magnificence  ?  And,  if  paflorals  and  fongs,  and 
Anacreontic  odes,  awaken  thefe  agreeable  affections,  may 

not 
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not  fuch  poems  be  pleafmg,  without  being  inflr uctive  ?  This 
may  be,  no  doubt.  And  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  I  take 
inilruction  to  be  only  a  fecondary  end  of  poetry.  But  it  is  only 
by  fhort  poems,  as  fongs  and  paftorals,  that  thefe  agreeable  af 
fections  indifferent  alike  to  vice  and  virtue,  are  excited,  with 
out  any  mixture  of  others.  For  moral  fentiments  are  fo  prevalent 
in  the  human  mind,  that  no  affection  can  long  fubfifl  there, 
without  intermingling  with  them,  and  being  affunilated  to  their 
.nature.  Nor  can  a  piece  of  real  and  pleafing  poetry  be  extended  to 
any  great  length,  without  operating,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  on 
thoie  affections  that  are  friendly  to  virtue,  or  on  thofe  fympathies 
that  quicken  our  moral  fenfibility,  and  prepare  us  for  virtuous  im- 
preffions.  In  fact,  man's  true  happinefs  is  derived  from  the  mo 
ral  part  of  his  conftitution  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that 
any  thing  which  affects  not  his  moral  part,  mould  be  laftingly 
and  generally  agreeable.  We  fympathife  with  the  pleafure  one 
takes  in  a  feaft,  where  there  is  friendfliip,  and  an  interchange 
of  good  offices  ;  but  not  with  the  fatisfaction  an  epicure  finds  in 
devouring  a  folitary  banquet.  A  fhort  Anacreontic  we  may  re- 
liih  for  its  melody  and  fparkling  images  ;  but  a  long  poem,  ia 
order  to  be  pleafing,  muft  not  only  charm  the  ear  and  the  fancy, 
•but  alfo  touch  the  heart  and  exercife  the  confcience. 

Still  perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  thefe  reafonings,  That  Ho 
race,  in  a  well-known  verfe  *,  declares  the  end  of  poetry  to  be 
twofold,  -to  pleafe,  or  to  inftruct ;  whereas  we  maintain,  that  the 
ultimate  end  of  this  art  is  to  pleafe;  inftruction  being  only  one 
of  the  means  (and  not  always  a  neceflury  one)  by  which  that  ul 
timate  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  This  interpretation  of  Horace 
-has  indeed  been  admitted  by  fome  modern  critics  :  but  it  is  er 
roneous  ;  for  the  paffage,  rightly  underflood,  will  not  appear  to 


*  Aut  prodefTe  volunt,  aut  tlele&are  poetae. 
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contain  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  prefent  doctrine.  The 
author  is  there  dating  a  comparifon  between  the  Greek  and  Ro 
man  writers,  with  a  view  to  the  poetry  of  the  ftage ;  and,  after 
commending  the  former  for  their  correctnefs,  and  for  the  liberal 
fpirit  wherewith  they  conducted  their  literary  labours,  and  bla 
ming  his  countrymen  for  their  inaccuracy  and  avarice,  he  pro 
ceeds  thus  :  "  The  ends  propofed  by  our  dramatic  poets  (or  by 
**  poets  in  general)  are,  to  pleafe,  to  inftruct,  or  to  do  both,. 
"  When  inftruction  is  your  aim,  let  your  moral  fenterices  be  ex- 
"  prefTed  with  brevity,  that  they  may  be  readily  underitood,  and 
"  long  remembered  :  where  you  mean  to  pleafe,  let  your  fictions 
"  be  conformable  to  truth,  or  probability.  The  elder  part  of 
"  your  audience  (or  readers)  have  no  relifh  for  poems  that  give 
"  pleafure  only  without  inftruction  ;  nor  the  younger  for  fuch 
"  writings  as  give  inftruction  without  pleafure.  He  only  can  fe- 
"  cure  the  univerfal  fufFrage  in  his  favour,  who  blends  the  ufe- 
"  ful  with  the  agreeable,  and  delights  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
"  inftructs  the  reader.  Such  are  the  works  that  bring  money  to 
1  the  bookfeller,  that  pafs  into  foreign  countries,  and  perpetuate 

"  the  author's  name  through   a  long  fucceffion  of  ages*." 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What>  but  that  to  tire 
perfection  of  dramatic  poetry  (or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  poetry  in  ge 
neral)  both  found  morals  and  beautiful  fiction  are  requifite.  But 
Horace  never  meant  to  fay,  that  inftruction,  as  well  as  pleafure, 
is  neceflary  to  give  to  any  compofition  the  poetical  char  after  :  or 
he  would  not  in  another  place  have  celebrated,  with  fo  much  af 
fection  and  rapture,  the  melting  ftrains  of  Sappho,  and  the  play^ 
ful  genius  of.  Anacreon  f ; —  two  authors  tranfcendently  fwect, ; 


*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  333.  — 
•f  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  4.  ode  9^- 
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but  not  remarkably  inftruaive.  We  are  fure,  that  pathos,  and 
harmony,  and  elevated  language,  were,  in  Horace's  opinion,  ef- 
fential  to  poetry  * ;  and  of  thefe  decorations  no  body  will  affirm, 
that  inftruaion  is  the  end,  who  confiders  that  the  mod  inftruaivc 
books  in  the  world  are  written  in  plain  profe. 

Let  this  therefore  be  eftabliihed  as  a  truth  in  criticifm,  That 
the  end  of  poetry  is,  TO  PLEASE.  Verfes,  ifpleafmg,  may  be 
poetical,  though  they  convey  little  or  no  inftruaion ;  but  verfes, 
whofe  fole  merit  is,  that  they  convey  inftruaion,  are  not  poeti 
cal.  Inftruaion,  however,  efpecially  in  poems  of  length,  is  ne- 
ccflary  to  their  pcrfcftiim,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  fcrftfffy  *• 
grecable  without  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Standard  of  Poetical  Invention. 

HOMER's  beautiful  defcription  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  as 
they  appear  in  a  calm   evening  by  the   light  of  the  moon 
andftars,  concludes  with  this  circumftance,  -  And  the  heart  of 
««  the  fhepherd  is  glad  f."     Madame  Dacier,    from  the  turn  i 
gives  to  the  paflage  in  her  verfion,  fecms   to  think,  and  PoPe    , 
order  perhaps  to  make  out  his  couplet,  infinuates,  that  the  ghd- 
nefs  of  the  Ihepherd  is  owing  to  his  fenfe  of  the  utility  of  thofe 
luminaries.     And  this  may  in  part  be  the  cafe  :    but  this  is  not 

*  Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i.  fat.  4.  verf.  4°« 
f  Iliad,  b.  8,  verf.  555- 
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in  Homer ;  nor  is  it  a  necefTary  confideration.  It  is  true,  that, 
in  contemplating  the  material  univerfe,  they  who  difcern  the 
caufes  and  efFecls  of  things  mud  be  more  .rap turoufly  entertained, 
than  thofe  who  perceive  nothing  but  fhape  and  fize,  colour  and 
motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outride  of  Nature's  works,  (if  I  may 
fo  xexprefs  myfelf),  there  is  a  fplendour  and  a  magnificence  to 
which  even  untutored  minds  cannot  attend,  without  great  de 
light. 

Not  that  all  peafants,  or  all  philofophers,  are  equally  fufcep- 
tible  of  thefe  charming  impreilions.  It  is  ftrange  to  obferve  the 
calloufnefs  of  fome  men,  before  whom  all  the  glories  of  heaven 
and  earth  pafs  in  daily  fucceflion,  without  touching  their  hearts, 
elevating  their  fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance. 
Even  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  fenfibility,  how  many  are  there  to 
whom  the  luftre  of  the  riling  or  fetting  fun ;  the  fparkling  con 
cave  of  the  midnight- Iky ;  the  mountain- forefl  toiling  and  roar 
ing  to  the  florin,  or  warbling  with  all  the  melodies  of  a  fummer- 
evening;  the  fweet  interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  made  and  fun- 
fhine,  grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  exteniive  landfcape  of 
fers  to  the  view ;  the  fcenery  of  the  ocean,  fo  lovely,  fo  majedic, 
and  fo  tremendous,  and  the  many  pleafing  varieties  of  the  ani 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  could  never  afford  fo  much  real  fa- 
tisfaclion,  as  the  fleams  and  noife  of  a  ball-room,  the  infipid  fid 
dling  and  fqeaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations  and  wranglings 
of  a  card-table  ! 

But  fome  minds  there  are  of  a  different  make ;  who,  even  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature  a 
fpecies  of  delight  which  they  would  hardly  exchange  for  any  o- 
ther ;  and  who,  as  avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmi 
ties  of  that  period,  wrould,  with  equal  fincerity  and  rapture, 
exclaim. 
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I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  j 

You  cannot  {hut  the  windows  of  the  fky, 

Through  which  Aurora  mows  her  brightening  face  j 

You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet   to  trace 

The  woods   and  lawns  by  living  dream  at  eve  *. 


Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  feeds  of  true  tafte,  and 
frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  lead,  though  their  enthu- 
fiaflic  or  vifionary  turn  of  mind  (as  the  man  of  the  world 
would  call  it)  mould  not  always  incline  them  to  pradife  poetry 
or  painting,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  without  fome  por 
tion  of  this  enthufiafm,  no  perfon  ever  became  a  true  poet  or 
painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  works  of  Nature,  muft 
firfl  accurately  obferve  them ;  and  accurate  obfervation  is  to  be 
expected  from  thofe  only  who  take  great  pleafure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  difpofed  no  part  of  creation  is  indifferent.  In 
the  crouded  city,  and  howling  wildernefs ;  in  the  cultivated  pro 
vince,  and  folitary  ifle ;  in  the  flowery  lawn,  and  craggy  moun 
tain  ;  in  the  murmur  of  the  rivulet,  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  o- 
cean ;  in  the  radiance  of  fummer,  and  gloom  of  winter ;  in  the 
thunder  of  heaven,  and  in  the  whifper  of  the  breeze;  he  ftill 
finds  fomething  to  roufe  or  to  {both  his  imagination,  to  draw 
forth  his  affedions,  or  to  employ  his  undemanding.  And  from 
every  mental  energy  that  is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  even 
from  fome  of  thofe  that  are,  as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  found 
mind  derives  fatisfadion ;  exercife  being  equally  necefTary  to  the 
body  and  the  foul,  and  lo  both  equally  produdive  of  health  and 
pleafure. 


*  Caftlc  of  Indolence. 
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This  happy  fenfibility  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  fliould  be  che- 
riflied  in  young  perfons.  It  engages  them  to  contemplate  the 
Creator  in  his  wonderful  works  ;  it  purifies  and  harmonizes  the 
foul,  and  prepares  it  for  moral  and  intellectual  difcipline ;  it  ilip- 
piies  an  endlefs  fource  of  amufement ;  it  contributes  even  to  bo 
dily  health;  and,  as  a  flrict  analogy  fubfifls  between  material  and 
moral  beauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an  eafy  tranntion  from  the 
one  to  the  other ;  and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  tranfcendent 
lovelinefs,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of  contempt  and  a- 
bomination.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bed  defcriptive 
poets,  Spenfer,  Milton,  and  Thomfbn,  but  above  all  with  the  di 
vine  Georgic,  joined  to  fome  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
promote  this  amiable  fenfibility  in  early  years ;  for  then  the  face 
of  Nature  has  novelty  fuperadded  to  its  other  charms,  the  paflions 
are  not  pre-engaged,  the  heart  is  free  from  care,  and  the  imagi 
nation  warm  and  romantic. 

But,  not  to  infifl  longer  on  thofe  ardent  emotions  that  are  pe 
culiar  to  the  enthufiaflic  difciple  of  Nature,  may  it  not  be  affirm 
ed  of  all  men,  without  exception,  or  at  leafl  of  all  the  enlightened 
part  of  mankind,  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of 
things  natural,  as  oppofed  to  unnatural  ?  Monftrous  fights 
pleafe  but  for  a  moment,  if  they  pleafe  at  all ;  for  they  derive 
their  charm  from  the  beholder's  amazement,  which  is  quickly 
over.  I  have  read  indeed  of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  *,  who 
chufes  to  adorn  his  villa  with  pictures  and  ftatues  of  moft  unna 
tural  deformity ;  but  it  is  a  fingular  infhmce  :  and  one  would 
not  be  much  more  furprifed  to  hear  of  a  perfon  living  without 
food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  ufe  of  poifon.  To  fay  of  any  thing, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  denotes  cenfure  and  difguft  on  the 
part  of  the  fpeaker ;  as  the  epithet  natural  intimates  an  agreeable 

*  See  Mr  Brydone's  Tour  in  Sicily,  letter  24. 
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quality,  and  feems  for  the  moft  part  to  imply,  that  a  thing  is  as 
it  ought  to  be,  fuitable  to    our  own   tafte,     and    congenial   with 
our  own  constitution.     Think,  with  what   fentiments    we  fhould 
perufe  a  poem,  in  which  Nature  was    totally  mifreprefented,  and 
principles  of  thought    and  of  operation    fuppofed   to   take   place, 
repugnant  to  every  thing  we  had  fecn  or  heard  of :  —  in  which, 
for  example,  avarice  and  coldnefs  were  afcribed   to   youth,    and 
prodigality  and  paflionate  attachment   to   the  old ;   in  which   men 
were  made  to  act  at  random,  fometimes   according   to  character, 
and  fometimes   contrary  to   it;    in  which    cruelty  and  envy  were 
productive  of  love,    and    beneficence    and  kind  affection   of  ha 
tred  ;   in  which  beauty  was  invariably  the   object   of  diflike,    and 
uglincfb  of  defire ;    in   which    fociety  was    rendered   happy  by  a- 
theilin,  and  the  promifcuous  perpetration  of  crimes,    and  juftice 
and   fortitude  were  held   in  univerfal   contempt.     Or  think,  how 
we  iliould  reliih  a  painting,  where  no  regard  was  had  to  the  pro 
portions,   colours,   or  any  of  the    phyfical   laws,     of   Nature  :  — 
where  the   ears    and    eyes  of  animals  were  placed  in  their  moul 
ders  ;     where   the  fky  was  green,  and  the  grafs  crimfon;    where 
trees  grew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots  in  the 
air ;  where  men  were  feen  fighting   after  their  heads  were  cut  off, 
fhips  failing  on  the  land,  lions  entangled  in  cobwebs,  fheep  prey 
ing  on  dead  c.ircarTes,  fillies  fporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants 
walking  on  the  fea.     Could  fuch  figures   and   combinations    give 
pleafure,  or  merit  the  appellation  of  fublime  or  beautiful  ?    Should 
we  hefitate  to  pronounce  their  author  mad  ?    And  are  the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  madmen  proper  fubjects  either  of  amufement  or  of  imita 
tion  to  reafonable  beings  ? 

Let  it  be  remarked  too,  that  though  we  diftinguifh  our  inter 
nal  powers  by  different  names,  becaufe  othervvife  we  could  not 
fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  they  are  all  but  fo  many 
energies  of  the  fame  individual  mind  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 

fuppofed , 
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fuppofed,  that  what  contradicts  anyone  leading  faculty  fhould 
yield  permanent  delight  to  the  reft.  That  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  reafon,  which  confcience  difapproves ;  nor  can  that  gratify  i- 

magination,    which   is   repugnant  to    reafon. Befides,  belief 

and  acquiefcence  of  mind  are  pleafant,  as  diftruft  and  difbelief  are 
painful ;  and  therefore,  that  only  can  give  folid  and  general  fa- 
tisfaction,  which  has  fomething  of  plaufibility  in  it ;  fomething 
which  we  conceive  it  pomble  for  a  rational  being  to  believe.  But 
no  rational  being  can  acquiefce  in  what  is  obvioufly  contrary  to 
nature,  or  implies  palpable  abfurdity. 

Poetry,  therefore,  and  indeed  every  art  whofe  end  is  to  pleafe, 
muft  be  natural ;  and  if  fo,  inufl  exhibit  real  matter  of  fact,  or 
fomething  like  it ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  muft  be,  either  accor 
ding  to  truth,  or  according  to  verifimilitude. 

And  though  every  part  of  the  material  univerfe  abounds  in  ob 
jects  of  pleafurable  contemplation,  yet  nothing  in  nature  fo 
powerfully  touches  our  hearts,  or  gives  fo  great  variety  of  exer- 
cife  to  oiir  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  man.  Human  af 
fairs  and  human  feelings  are  univerfally  interefting.  There  are 
many  who  have  no  great  relifh  for  the  poetry  that  delineates  only 
irrational  or  inanimate  beings ;  but  to  that  which  exhibits  the 
fortunes,  the  characters,  and  the  conduct  of  men,  there  is  hard 
ly  any  perfoii  who  dees  not  liften  with  fympathy  and  delight. 
And  hence,  to  imitate  human  action,  is  confidered  by  Ariftotle 
as  efTential  to  this  art ;  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  eflential  to  the 
moft  pleafmg  and  moft  inftructive  part  of  it,  I  mean  to  epic  and 
dramatic  composition.  Mere  defcriptions,  however  beautiful, 
and  moral  reflections,  however  juft,  become  tirefome,  where  our 
paflions  are  not  occafionally  awakened  by  fome  event  that  con 
cerns  our  fellow-men.  Do  not  all  readers  of  tafte  receive  peculiar 
pleafure  from  thofe  little  tales  or  epifodes,  with  which  Thomfon's 
defcriptive  poem  on  the  Seafons  is  here  and  there  enlivened  ?  and. 

are 
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arc  they  not  foafiblc,  that  the  thunder-florin  would  not  have  been 
half  fo  interefting  without  the  tale  of  the  two  lovers  *;  nor  the 
hurvefl-fcciie,  wichout  that  of  Palcmon  and  Lavinia  -f- ;  nor  the 
driving  fnows,  without  that  cxquifitc  picture  of  a  man  perilhing 
among  them  £  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Young  did  not 
employ  the  fame  artifice  to  animate  his  Night-Thoughts.  Senti 
ments  and  defcriptions  may  be  regarded  as  the  pilafters,  carvings, 
gildings,  and  other  decorations  of  the  poetical  fabric  ;  but  hu 
man  actions  are  the  columns  and  the  rafters,  that  give  it  {lability 
and  elevation.  Or,  changing  the  metaphor,  we  may  confider 
thefe  as  the  foul  which  informs  the  lovely  frame  j  while  thofe  are 
little  more  than  the  ornaments  of  the  body. 

Whether  the  pleafure  we  take  in  things  natural,  and  our  dif- 
like  to  what  is  the  reverfe,  be  the  effect  of  habit  or  of  conftitu- 
tion,  is  not  a  material  inquiry.  There  is  nothing  abfurd  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  between  the  foul,  in  its  firft  formation,  and  the  refl 
of  nature,  a  mutual  harmony  and  fympathy  may  have  been  efta- 
blifhed,  which  experience  may  indeed  confirm,  but  no  perverfe 
habits  could  entirely  fubdue.  As  no  fort  of  education  could 
make  man  believe  the  contrary  of  a  felf-evident  axiom,  or  recon 
cile  him  to  a  life  of  perfect  folitude  ;  fo  I  mould  imagine,  that 
our  love  of  nature  and  regularity  might  flill  remain  with  us 
in  fome  degree,  though  we  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  Sici 
lian  villa  above  mentioned,  and  never  heard  any  thing  applaud 
ed  but  what  deferved  ccnfure,  nor  cenfured  but  what  merited 
applaufe.  Yet  habit  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a  powerful  influ 
ence  over  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Objects  to 

*  Summer,  vcrf.  1171. 
f  Autumn,  vcrf.  177. 
:  Winter,  verf.  276. 

which 
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which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed,  we  are  apt  to  contract  a 
fondnefs  for  ;  we  conceive  them  readily,  and  contemplate  them 
with  pleafure  ;  nor  do  we  quit  our  old  tracts  of  fpeculation  or 
practice,  without  reluctance  and  pain.  Hence  in  part  arifes  our 
attachment  to  our  own  profeflions,  our  old  acquaintance,  our  na 
tive  foil,  our  homes,  and  to  the  very  hills,  ftreams,  and  rocks  in 
our  neighbourhood.  It  would  therefore  be  ftrange,  if  man,  ac 
cuftomed  as  he  is  from  his  earlieft  days  to  the  regularity  of  na 
ture,  did  not  contract  a  liking  to  her  productions,  and  principles 
of  operation* 

Yet  we  neither  expect  nor  defire,  that  every  human  invention, 
where'  the  end  is  only  to  pleafe,  fhould  be  an  exact  tranfcript  of 
real  exiflence.  It  is  enough,  that  the  mind  acquiefce  in  it  as  pro 
bable,  or  plaufible,  or  fuch  as  we  think  might  happen  without 
any  direct  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  Nature  :  —  or,  to  fpeak  more 
accurately,  it  is  enough,  that  it  be  confident,  either,  firfl,  with 
general  experience;  or,  fecondly,  with  popular  opinion;  or., 
thirdly,  that  it  be  confident  with  itfelf,  and  connected  with  pro 
bable  circumftances. 

Firfl :  If  a  human  invention  be  confident  with  general  expe 
rience,  we  acquiefce  in  it  as  fufficiently  probable.  Particular  ex 
periences,  however,  there  may  be,  fo  uncommon  and  fo  little  ex 
pected,  that  we  mould  not  admit  their  probability,  if  we  did  not 
know  them  to  be  true.  No  man  of  fenfe  believes,  that  he  has 
any  likelihood  of  being  enriched  by  the  difcovery  of  hidden  trea- 
fure ;  or  thinks  it  probable,  on  purchafing  a  lottery-ticket,  that 
he  mall  gain  the  firfl  prize  ;  and  yet  great  wealth  has  actually 
been  acquired  by  fuch  good  fortune.  But  we  fhould  look  up 
on  thefe  as  poor  expedients  in  a  play  or  romance  for  brinoing  a- 
bout  a  happy  cataflrophe.  We  expect  that  fiction  mould  be 
more  confonant  to  the  general  tenor  of  human  affairs ;  in  a  word 

that 
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that  not  pofllbility,  but  probability,    fliould   be   the  flandard  of 
poetical  invention. 

Secondly  :  Fiction  is  admitted  as  conformable  to  this  flandard, 
when  it  accords  with  received  opinions.  Thefe  may  be  erro 
neous,  but  are  not  often  apparently  repugnant  to  nature.  On  this 
account,  and  becaufe  they  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy, 
-the  mind  readily  acquiefces  in  them,  or  at  lead  yields  them  that 
decree  of  credit  which  is  neceflary  to  render  them  pleafing. 
Hence  the  fairies,  ghofts,  and  witches  of  Shakefpeare,  are  ad 
mitted  as  probable  beings ;  and  angels  obtain  a  place  in  religious 
pictures,  though  we  know  that  they  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
fcenery  of  real  life.  Even  when  a  popular  opinion  has  long  been 
exploded,  and  has  become  repugnant  to  univerfal  belief,  the  fic 
tions  built  upon  it  are  ftill  admitted  as  natural,  becaufe  they  were 
accounted  fuch  by  the  people  to  whom  they  were  firft  addrefTed ; 
whofe  fentiments  and  views  of  things  we  are  willing  to  adopt, 
when,  by  the  power  of  pleafing  defcription,  we  are  introduced 
into  their  fcenes,  and  made  acquainted  with  their  manners. 
Hence  we  admit  the  theology  of  the  ancient  poets,  their  Ely- 
fmm  and  Tartarus,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Cyclops  and  Circe, 
and  the  reft  of  thofe  "  beautiful  wonders"  (as  Horace  calls  them) 
which  were  believed  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  as  well  as  the  demons 
and  inchantments  of  Taflb,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  ob 
tained  no  fmall  degree  of  credit  among  the  Italians  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  and  are  fuitable  enough  to  the  notions  that  pre 
vailed  univerfally  in  Europe  not  long  before  *.  In  fad,  when 

Poetry 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  common  people  of  Italy  believed,  that  the  poet 
Dante  a&ually  went  down  to  hell ;  that  the  Inferno  was  a  true  account  of  what 
he  faw  there  ;  and  that  his  fallow  complexion,  and  ftunted  beard,  (which  feemed 
by  its  growth  and  colour  to  have  been  too  near  the  fire),  were  the  confequence  of 

his 
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'Poetry  is  in  other  refpecls  true  ;  when  it  gives  an  accurate  di£- 
play  of  thofe  parts  of  nature  about  which  we  know  that  men  in 
all  ages  muft  have  entertained  the  fame  opinion,  I  mean  thofe 
appearances  in  the  vifible  creation,  and  thofe  feelings  and  work 
ings  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  obvious  to  all  mankind ;  — 
when  Poetry,  I  fay,  is  thus  far  according  to  nature,  we  are  very 
willing  to  be  indulgent  to  what  is  fictitious  in  it,  and  to  grant 
a  temporary  allowance  to  any  fyflem  of  fable  which  the  author 
pleafes  to  adopt ;  provided  that  he  lay  the  fcene  in  a  diftant  coun 
try,  or  fix  the  date  to  a  remote  period.  This  is  no  unreafonable 
piece  of  complaifance  :  we  owe  it  both  to  the  poet  and  to  our- 
felves;  for  without  it  we  mould  neither  form  a  right  eiHmate  of 
his  genius,  nor  receive  from  his  works  that  pleafure  which  they 
were  intended  to  impart.  Let  him,  however,  take  care,  that  his 
fyftem  of  fable  be  fuch,  as  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries 
(to  whom  his  work  is  immediately  addreffed)  might  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  yielding  their  affent  to ;  for  otherwife  we  mould  not 
believe  him  to  be  in  eafheft  :  and  let  him  connect  it  as  much  as 
he  can  with  probable  circumftances,  and  make  it  appear  in  a  fe- 
.ries  of  events  confident  with  itfelf. 

For  (thirdly)  if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  mall  admit  his  ftory  as 
probable,  or  at  lead  as  natural,  and  confequently  be  interefled  in 
it,  even  though  it  be  not  warranted  by  general  experience,  and 
derive  but  (lender  authority  from  popular  opinion.  Calyban,  in 


his  paffing  fo  much  of  his  time  in  that   hot    and  fmoky  region.     See  Vicende  delta 

literatura  del  Sig.  C.  Dcnina,  cap.  4. Sir  John  Mandeville's  Book  of  Travels 

written  not  long  after,  was  not  only  ratified  by  the  Pope,  after  having  been  com 
pared  with  the  Mappa  Mundi  of  that  time,  but,  what  is  more  ftrange,  ieems 
to  have  been  ferioufly  believed  by  that  adventurous  knight  himftlf,  though  a 
man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  no  Uefpicable  tafte.  See  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Book. 

.3  B  the 
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the  Temped,  would  have  fliocked  the.  mind  as  an  improbability,  if. 
we  had  not  been   made  acquainted  with   his  origin,  and  (ecu  MB 
character  difplayed  in  a  feries  of  confident  behaviour. 
we  are  told,  thr.t  he  fprung  from  a  witch  and  a  demon,    a  con- 
neftion  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,    as  they  were  under- 
ftood  in  Shakefpeare's  time,  and  find  his  manners  conformable 
hisdefccnt,  we  are  ea%  reconciled    to  the  fiction      In  the  fame 
fenfe    the  Lilliputians  of  Swift    may    pafs   for  probable  beings  ; 
not  fo  much  becaufe  we  know  that  a  belief  in  pygm.es  was  once 
current  in  the  world,   (for  the   true    ancient   pygmy  was   at  lea 
thrice  as  tall    as   thofe  whom  Gulliver  vifited),   but  becaufe  we 
find,  that  every  circumftance  relating  to  them  accords  wi 
and  with  their  fuppofed  character.     It  is  not  the  fize  of  the  people 
only  that  is  diminutive;    their  country,  feas,  flaps    and- owns 
are  all  in  exacl  proportion  ;    their  theological  and  political  prin- 
ples,  their  paflL;,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  all  the  pares  of  the. 
condua,  betray  a  levity  and  littlenefs  perfectly  Stable:    and  fo 
fimple  is  the  whole  narration,    and   apparently  fo  artlefs  and  fin  - 
cere    that  I  fhould  not  much  wonder,    >f  .t  had  unpofed I    (as 
have  been  told  it  has)  upon  fome  perfons  of  no   contempt.ble  un- 
derftanding.     The  fame   degree   of  credit  may  perhaps   for  the 
le   reafons  be  due  to  his   giants.     But  when   he  grounds    h 
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tural  and  felf-contradidory.  Swift's  judgement  feems  to  have 
forfaken  him  on  this  occafion  *  :  he  wallows  in  naftinefs  and 
brutality ;  and  the  general  run  of  his  fatire  is  downright  defa 
mation.  Lucian's  True  Hiftory  is  a  heap  of  extravagancies  put 
together  without  order  or  unity,  or  any  other  apparent  defign, 
than  to  ridicule  the  language  and  mariner  of  grave  authors.  His 
ravings,  which  have  no  better  right  to  the  name  of  Fable,  than 
a  hill  of  rubbifh  has  to  that  of  Palace,  are  deftitute  of  every  co 
lour  of  plaufibility.  Animal  trees,  mips  failing  in  the  fky,  ar 
mies  of  monftrous  things  travelling  between  the  fun  and  moon 
on  a  pavement  of  cobwebs,  rival  nations  of  men  inhabiting 


*  There  are  improprieties  in  this  narrative,  which  one  would  think  a  very  flight 
attention  to  nature  might  have  prevented  ;  and  which,  without  heightening  the 
fatire,  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  abfurdity  of  the  fable.  Houyhnhnms  are  horfes 
In  perfection,  with  the  addition  of  reafon  and  virtue.  Whatever,  therefore, 
takes  away  from  their  perfection  as  horfes,  without  adding  to  their  rational  and 
moral  accomplishments,  muft  be  repugnant  to  the  author's  defign,  and  ought  not 
to  have  found  a  place  in  his  narration.  Yet  he  makes  his  beloved  quadrupeds 
dwell  in  boufes  of  their  own  building,  and  ufe  'warm  fcod  and  the  milk  of  coius  as 
a  delicacy  :  though  thefe  luxuries  fuppofed  attainable  by  a  nation  of  horfes,  could 
contribute  no  more  to  their  perfection,  than  brandy  and  imprifonment  would  to 

that  of  a  man. Again,  did  Swift  believe,  that  religious  ideas  are   natural  to  a 

reafonable  being,  and  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  a  moral  one  ?  I  hope  he  did. 
Yet  has  he  repi-efented  his  houyhnhmns,  as  patterns  of  'moral  virtue,  as  the  greateft 
mafters  of  reafon,  and  withal  as  completely  happy,  without  any  religious  ideas,  or 
anv  views  beyond  the  prefent  life.  In  a  word,  he  would  make  ftupidity  confident 
with  mental  excellence,  and  unnatural  appetites  with  animal  perfection.  Thefe, 
however,  are  fmall  matters,  compared  with  the  other  abfurditijs  of  this  abomi 
nable  tale. —  But  .when  a  Chriftian  Divine  can  fet  himfelf  deliberately  to  trample 
upon  that  nature,  which  he  knows  to  have  b'.en  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  to  have  been  alfumed  by  One  far  more  exalted  than  they;  we  need 
not  be  furprifed  if  the  fame  perveife  habits  of  thinking  which  harden  his  heart, 
(huuld  alfo  debafe  his  judgement. 

3  B  2  woods 
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woods  and  mountains  in  a  whale's  belly,  —  are  likcr   the  dreams 
of  a  bedlamite,    than  the  inventions  of  a  rational  being. 

If  we  were  to   profecute  this  fiibject  any  further,    it  would  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  in  fome  kinds  of  poetical  invention  a  itrict- 
er  probability   is    required    than  in  others  :  —  that,   for  inftancc, 
Comedy,   whether  Dramatic  or  Narrative  *,    mud  ieldom  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human,  affairs,     becaufe   it    exhibits 
the  manners  of  real,   and  even  of  familiar  life;  — that  the  Tragic 
poet,  becaufe  he  imitates  characters   more  exalted,  and  generally 
refers  to  events  little  known,    or  long  fmce  pall,   may  be   allowed 
a  wider  range  ;   but  mull  never  attempt  the  marvellous  fictions  of 
the  Epic  Muic,  becaufe  he   add  relies    his  work,    not  only  to   the 
paflions  and  imagination  of  mankind,  but  alfo   to  their  eyes  and 
ears,  which   are  not  eafily  impofed  on,  and  refufe  to  be  gratified 
with  any  reprcfentation  that  does   not    come  very  near  the  truth ; 
—  that  the  Epic  Poem  may  claim  flill   ampler  privileges,  becaufe 
its  fictions  are  not  fubjecl  to   the  fcrutiny  of  any  outward  fenfe, 
and  becaufe  it  conveys  information  in  regard  both  to  the  higheft 
human  characters,  and  the  moft  important  and  wonderful  events, 
and  alfo  to  the  affairs   of  unfeen   worlds,    and    fuperior   beings.. 
Nor  would  it   be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
Comic,  of  Tragic,  of  Epic  compofition,  are  not  confined  to  the 
fame  degree  of  probability ;    for  that  Farce  may  be  allowed  to  be 
lefs  probable  than  the  regular  Comedy  j  the  Mafque,  than  the  re 
gular  Tragedy ;    and  the  Mixed  Epic,  fuch  as  The  Fairy  Queen, 
and  Orlando  Furiofo,  than   the   pure   Epopee   of  Homer,  Virgil,, 

and  Milton. But  this  part  of  the  fubjecl  feems  not  to  require 

farther  illuftration.     Enough  has  been  faid,  to  mow,  that  nothing 

.r;  ,  .  !v     !?:      btj         T0':;   ''•'•          ••   •   -  ••  •    '  H' 

*  Fielding's  Tom  Jonts,  shnclia,  and  Jofcph  dndre-ws,  are  examples  of  what  I  call: 
the  Epic  or  Narrative  Comedy  :   perhaps  the  Comic  Epopee  is  a  more  proper  term. 

unnatural 
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unnatural  can  pleafe ;    and  that  therefore  Poetry,  whofe  end  is  to 
pleafe,  mult  be  A^COORDING  TO   NATURE. 

And  if  fo,  it  muft  be,,  either  according   to  real  nature,  or  ac 
cording  to  nature  fomewhat  different  from  the  reality. 


G     H     A     P.  III. 


Poetry  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  nature   fomewhat   differ 
ent  from  the  reality  of  things. 


IO  exhibit  real  nature  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  ;  whos 
if  he  were  ftriclly  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  own  fphere, 
would  never  record  even  the  minuted  circumftance  of  any  fpeech, 
event,  or  defcription,  which  was  not  warranted  by  fufEcient 
authority.  It  has  been  the  language  of  critks  in  every  age,  that 
the  hiftorian  ought  to  relate  nothing  as  true  which  is  falfe  or  du 
bious,  and  to  conceal  nothing  material  which  he  knows  to  be 
true.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  writer  of  profane  hiftbry  has  e- 
ver  been  fo  fcrupulous.  Thucydides  himfelf,  who  began  his 
hiftory  when  that  war  began  which  he  records,  and  who  fet 
down  every  event  foon  after  it  happened,  according  to  the  moft 
authentic  information,  feems  however  to  have  indulged  his 
fancy  not  a  little  in  his  harangues  and  defcriptions,  particu 
larly  that  of  the  plague  of  Athens  :  and  the  fame  thing  has  been 
praclifed,  with  greater  latitude,  by  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  more 
or  lefs  by  all  the  bed  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Isfor  do  I  blame  them  for  it.  By  thefe  improved  or  invented 
fpeeches,  and  by  the  heightenings  thus  given  to  their  defcrip 
tions, 
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tions,  their   work  becomes   more   intereding,  and  more  ufeful; 
nobody  is  deceived,  and  hilloric.il  truth   is   not  materially  affect 
ed.     A  medium  is  however  to  be   obferved  in  this,  as   in   other 
things.     When  the  hidorian   lengthens  a  defcription   into  a  detail  * 
of  fictitious. events,   as   Voltaire  has  done   in   his    account  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  lofes  his  credit  with  us,  by  raifing  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  he   is   more  intent  upon  a  pretty   dory,  than   upon   the 
truth.     And  we  are  difguded  with   his   infincerity,   when,   in  de 
fiance   even  of  verifimilitude,  he  puts   long  elaborate  orations   in 
the  mouth  of  thole,  of  whom  we   know,  either  from   the   cir- 
cumdances   that   they   could  not,    or    from    more   authentic   re- 
cords    that    they   did    not,    make    any    fuch    orations  ;    as   Dio- 
nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  has  done,  in   the   cafe  of  Volumnia  ha 
ranguing  her  fon  Coriolanus,    and  Flavins   Jofephus  in  that  of 
Judah  addrefling  his   brother   as   viceroy  of  Egypt.     From  what 
thefe   hidorians    relate,  one   would   conjecture,  that   the   Roman 
matron  had    dudied   at   Athens    under   fome  long-winded    rhe 
torician,  and  that  the  Jewidi  patriarch  mud  have  been  one  of  the 
mod  flowery  orators  of  antiquity.     But  the  fictitious  part  of  hi- 
ftory,  or  of  dory-telling,  ought  never  to  take  up  much  room  ;  and 
muft'be  highly  blameable  when  it  leads  into  any  midake  either  of 

fads  or  of  characters. 

Now,  why  do  hidorians  take  the  liberty  to  embellim  their 
works  in  this  manner?  One  reafon,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they 
may  difplay  their  talents  in  oratory  and  narration  :  but  the  chief 
reafon,  as  'hinted  already,  is,  to  render  their  compofition  more 
agreeable.  It  would  feem,  then,  that  fomething  more  pleafing, 
than  real  nature,  or  fomething  which  {hall  add  to  the  pleafing 
qualities  of  real  nature,  may  be  devifed  by  human  fancy.  And 
this  may  certainly  be  done.  And  this  it  is  the  poet's  bufinefs  to 
do.  And  when  this  is  in  any  degree  done  by  the  hidorian,  his 
narrative  becomes  in  that  degree  poetical. 

The  poflibility  of  thus   improving  upon  nature  mud  be  ^ob- 

vious 
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vious  to  every  one.     When  we  look  at  a  landfcape,  we  can  fancy 
a   thoufand  additional   embelliflunents.      Mountains   loftier   and 
more  picturcfque  ;  rivers   more  copious,  more  limpid,  and- more 
beautifully  winding  ;   fmoother   and   wider   lawns ;   vallies   more 
richly  diverfified ;  caverns  and  rocks  more  gloomy  and  more  flu- 
pendous ;    ruins    more    majeftic;    buildings    more  magnificent; 
occeans  more  varied  with  Hlands,  more  fplendid  with  {hipping, 
or  more  agitated  by  ftorm,  than  any  we  have  ever  feen,  it  is  eafy 
for  human   imagination   to   conceive.     Many   things  'in   art  and 
nature  exceed  expectation  ;  but  nothing  fenfible  tranfcends,  or  e- 
quals,    the    capacity    of  thought :  — a    ftriking    evidence  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  foul  !    The  fined  woman  in  the  world  ap 
pears  to  every  eye  fufceptible   of  improvement,  except  perhaps 
to  that  of  her  lover.    No  wonder,  then,  if  in  poetry  events  can  be 
exhibited  more   compact:,    and   of  more    pleafing   variety,    than 
thofe  delineated  by  the  hiftorian,  and  fcenes  of  inanimate  nature 
more   dreadful   or   more   lovely,     and    human   characters    more 
fublime  and  more  exquifite  both  in  good  and  evil.     Yet  flill  let 
nature  fupply   the  ground-work   and  materials,   as   well  as   the 
itandard,  of  poetical  fiction.      The  mod  expert  painters   ufe  a 
layman,  or  other  vifible  figure,  to  direct  their  hand  and  regulate 
their  fancy.     Homer  himfelf  founds  his  two  poems   on   authen 
tic  tradition  ;   and  Tragic  as  well  as  Epic  poets  have  followed  the 
example.     The  writers  of  romance  too  are  ambitious   to  inter 
weave  true  adventures   with   their  fables ;  and,  when  it  can   be 
conveniently  done,   to  take  the  outlines  of  their   plan  from   real 
life.     Thus  the  tale  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  is  founded  on  an  incident 
that  actually  befel  one  Alexander  Selkirk,    a  fea-faring  manr  who 
lived  feveral  years  alone  in.  the  ifland  of  Juan   Fernandes ;  Smol- 
let  is   thought  to  have  given  us  feveral  of  bis  own  adventures   in 
die  hiftory  of  Roderick  Random ;    and   the   chief  characters  in 
Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  and  Pamela,  are  faid  to   have  been 

copied 
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copied  from   real   originals.  —  Dramatic   Comedy,  indeed,   is  for 
the  mod   part  purely  fictitious  ;  for  if  it  were   to   exhibit   real   e- 
vents  as  well  as  prefent   manners,  it  would  become   too  perfonal 
to   be   endured  by   a   well-bred  audience,    and    degenerate    into 
downright  abufc  ;  which  appears  to  have  been   the  cafe  with   the 
old  comedy  of  the  Greeks  *.  —  But,  in  general,  hints   taken   from 
real   exigence  will  be  found  to  give   no   little   grace  and   fcability 
to  fiction,  even  in  the  mod   fanciful  poems.     Thofe   hints,  how 
ever,  may  be  improved   by    the   poet's  imagination,  and  fet  off 
with  every  probable  ornament   that   can  be  devifed,  confidently 
with  the  defign  and  genius  of  the   work;  — or,   in   other   words, 
with  the  fympathies  that  the  poet  means  to  awaken  in   the   mind 
of  his  reader.     For  mere  poetical  ornament,  when  it  fails   to  in- 
tereft  the   afFeaions,  is   not  only  ufelefs  but  improper  ;  all  true 
poetry  being  addrefied  to  the  heart,  and  intended  to  give  pleafure 
by  raifing  or  foothing  the  paflions ;  —  the   only  eftedual  way  of 
pleafmg  a  rational  and  moral  creature.     And   therefore   I   would 
take  Horace's  maxim  to  be  univerfal  in  poetry;  ' '  Non  fatis  eft, 
•"  pulchra  efle  poemata ;  didcia  funto ;"  "  It   is   not  enough  that 
"  poems  be  beautiful;    let  them    alfo   be  affefting"-  -for  that 
this   is  the  meaning   of  the  word  diilcui  in   this   place,    is   ad 
mitted  by  the  beft  interpreters,  and  is  indeed  evident  from   the 

context  t- 

That  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  percipient  beings,  when 
expreffed  in  poetry,  ihould  call  forth  our  affeaions,  is  natural 
enough ;  but  can  defcriptions  of  inanimate  things  alfo  be  made 
affeaing  ?  Certainly  they  can  :  and  the  more  they  affect,  the 
more  they  pleafe  us  ;  and  the  more  poetical  we  allow  them  to 

*  Compare  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  4.  verf.  i.— 5.  with  Ar,  Poet.  vcrf.  281.  — 285. 
t  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  95.—  100. 

tc. 
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be.  Virgil's  Georgic  is  a  noble  fpecimen  (and  indeed  the  nobleft 
in  the  world)  of  this  fort  of  poetry.  His  admiration  of  exter 
nal  nature  gains  upon  a  reader  of  tafle,  till  it  rife  to  perfect  en- 
thuliafm.  The  following  obfervations  will  perhaps  explain  this 
matter. 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  complex  in  itfelf,  and  bears  innumer 
able  relations  to  other  things ;  and  may  therefore  be  viewed  in  an 
endlefs  variety  of  lights,  and  confequently  defcribed  in  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  ways.  Some  defcriptions  are  good,  and  others 
bad.  An  hiftorical  defcription,  that  enumerates  all  the  qualities 
of  any  object,  is  certainly  good,  becaufe  it  is  true  ;  but  may  be 
as  iinaffecting  as  a  logical  definition.  In  poetry  no  unaffecting 
defcription  is  good,  however  conformable  to  truth;  for  here  we  ex 
pect  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  qualities,  (the  chief  end  of  the 
art  being  to  pleafe),  but  only  fuch  an  enumeration  as  may  give  a 
lively  and  interefting  idea.  It  is  not  memory,  or  the  knowledge 
of  rules,  that  can  qualify  a  poet  for  this  fort  of  defcription ;  but 
a  peculiar  livelinefs  of  fancy  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  the  nature 
whereof  we  may  explain  by  its  effects,  but  we  cannot  lay  down 
rules  for  the  attainment  of  it. 

When  our  mind  is  occupied  by  any  emotion,  we  naturally  ufe 
words,  and  meditate  on  things,  that  are  fuitable  to  it,  and  tend 
to  encourage  it.  If  a  man  were  to  write  a  letter  when  he  is 
very  angry,  there  would  probably  be  fomething  of  vehemence 
or  bitternefs  in  the  ftyle,  even  though  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
wrote  were  not  the  object  of  his  anger.  The  fame  thing  holds 
true  of  every  other  ftrong  paffion  or  emotion  :  —  while  it  predo 
minates  in  the  mind,  it  gives  a  peculiarity  to  our  thoughts,  as 
well  as  to  our  voice,  gefture,  and  countenance:  and  hence  we 
expect,  that  every  perfonage  introduced  in  poetry  mould  fee 
things  through  the  medium  of  his  ruling  paffion,  and  that  his 
thoughts  and  language  fhould  be  tinctured  accordingly.  A  me- 

3  C  lancholy 
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lancholy  man  walking  in  a  grove,  attends  to  thofe  things  that  firit 
and  encourage  his  melancholy;  the  fighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  the  murmuring  of  waters,  the  darknefs  and  folitude  of  the- 
fhadcs  :  a  chearful  man  in  the  fame  place,  finds  many  fubjects  of 
chcarful  meditation,  in  the  fmging  of  birds,  the  briik  motions  of 
the  babling  dream,  and  the  livelincfs  and  variety  of  the  verdure. 
F.erfons  of  different  charaders,  contemplating  the  lame  thing,  a  Ro 
man  triumph,  for  inilance,  feel  different  emotions,  and  turn  their 
view  to  different  objects.  One  is  filled  with  wonder  at  fuch  a  difplay 
of  wealth  and  power ;  another  exults  in  the  idea  of  conqueit,  and 
pants  for  military  renown ;  a  third,  dunned  with  clamour,  and 
haraffed  with  confufion,  wifh.es  for  filence,  fecurity,  and  folitude ;. 
one  melts  with  pity  to  the  vanquished,  and  makes  many  a  fad 
reflection  upon  the  infignificance  of  wordly  grandeur,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  human  things  ;  while  the  buffoon,  and  perhaps 
the  philofopher,  confiders  the  whole  as  a  vain  piece  of  pageantry, 
which,  by  its  folemn  procedure,  and  by  the  admiration  of  fo 
many  people,  is  only  rendered  the  more  ridiculous  :  —  and  each 
of  thefe  pcrfons  would  dcfcribe  it  in  a  way  fuitable  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  tending  to  raife  the  fame  in  others.  We  fee  in 
Milton's  Allegro  and  Penferofo,  how  a  different  caft  of  mind  pro 
duces  a  variety  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  and  contemplating 
'.he  fame  rural  fcenery.  In  the  former  of  thefe  excellent  poems, 
the  author  perfonates  a  chearful  man,  and  takes  notice  of  thofe 
things  in  external  nature  that  are  fuitable  to  chearful  thoughts, . 
and  tend  to  encourage  them ;  in  the  latter,  every  object  defcribed 
is  fcrious  and  folemn,  and  productive  of  calm  reflection  and  ten 
der  melancholy  :  and  I  fhould  not  be  eaflly  perfuaded,  that  Mil 
ton  wrote  the  firfl  under  the  influence  of  forrow,  or  the  fecond 
under  that  of  gladnefs.-^- We  often  fee  an  author's  character  in. 
his  works;  and. if  every  author  were  in  earned  when  he  writes, 

we 
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we  fhouki  oftcncr  fee  it.  Thomfon  was  a  man  of  piety  and  be 
nevolence,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature;  and 
every  defcriptioii  in  his  delightful  poem  on  the  Scafbns  tends  to 
raife  the  fame  laudable  affections  in  his  reader.  The  parts  of 
nature  that  attract  his  notice  are  thofe  which  an  impious  or 
hardhearted  man  would  neither  attend  to  nor  be  affected  with,  at 
lead  in  the  fame  manner.  In  Swift  we  fee  a  turn  of  mind  very 
different  from  that  of  the  amiable  Thomfon  ;  little  rclilh  for  the 
fublime  or  beautiful,  and  a  perpetual  fuccellion  of  violent  emo 
tions.  All  his  pictures  of  human  life  ieem  to  ihow,  that  deformi 
ty  and  mcanncfs  were  the  favourite  objects  of  his  attention,  and 
that  his  foul  was  a  conflant  prey  to  indignation  *,  tlifguft,  and 
other  gloomy  paffions  ariiing  from  fuch  a  view  of  things.  And 
it  is  the  tendency  of  almoll  all  his  writings  (though  it  was  not 
always  the  author's  defign)  to  communicate  the  fame  paffions  to 
his  reader :  inibmuch,  that,  notwithitanding  his  erudition,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  his  abilities  as  a  popular  orator  and  man 
of  bufmefs,  the  energy  of  his  flyle,  the  elegance  of  fome  of  his 
vcrfes,  and  his  extraordinary  talents  in  wit  and  humour,  there  is 
reafon  to  doubt,  whether  by  ftudying  his  works  any  perfbn  was 
.ever  much  improved  in  piety  or  benevolence. 

And  thus  we  fee,  how  the  compositions  of  an  ingenious  author 
may  operate  upon  the  heart,  whatever  be  the  fubject.  The  af 
fections  that  prevail  in  the  author  himfelf  direct  his  attention  to 
objects  congenial,  and  give  a  peculiar  bias  to  his  inventive 
powers,  and  a  peculiar  colour  to  his  language.  Hence  his  work, 
as  well  as  face,  if  Nature  is  permitted  to  exert  hericlf  freely  in. 


*  For  part  of  this  remark  we  have  his  own  authority,  often  in  his  letters,  nnei 
very  explicitly  in  the  Latin  Kpitaph  which  he  compofed  for  himfelf:  —  "  ubi  Hcva 
"  indigiKitio  ultcnus  cor  Uiccrarc  nequit."  Sec  his  Itiji  lulll  and  tcjlamcnt. 
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it,  will  exhibit  a  picture  of  his  mind,  and  awaken  correfpondent 
fympathies  in  the  reader.  When  thefe  are  favourable  to  virtue, 
which  they  always  ought  to  be,  the  work  will  have  that  fivcet 
patbos  which  Horace  alludes  to  in  the  paflage  above  mentioned ; 
and  which  we  fo  highly  admire,  and  ib  warmly  approve,  even 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  Georgic  that  defcribe  inanimate  nature. 

Horace's   account  of  the  matter   in   queflion  differs   not  from 
what  is  here   given.     "  It  is  not  enough,"  fays  he,   {i  that  poems 
"  be  beautiful ;  let  them  be  affecting,  and  agitate  the  mind  with 
"  whatever   paflions  the    poet  willies   to   impart.      The    human 
"  countenance,  as  it  fmiles  on  thofe  who  fmile,  accompanies  alfo 
"  with  fympathetic  tears  thofe  who  mourn.     If  you  would  have 
"  me  weep,  you  muft  firft  weep  yourfelf ;   then,  and  not  before, 
"  fliall   I   be   touched   with   your  misfortunes.  —  For  nature  frjl 
"  makes  the  emotions  of  our  mind  correfpond   with  our  circum- 
"  fiances,    infufing  real  joy,  forrow,    or   refentment,  according 
"  to  the   occafion;   and  offer-wards  gives   the  true  pathetic  utter- 
"  ance  to  the  voice   and    language*."  —  This   doctrine,    which 
concerns  the  orator  and  the  player  no  lefs  than  the  poet,  is  ftriclly 
philofophical,  and  equally  applicable  to  dramatic,  to  defcriptive, 
and  indeed  to  every  fpecies  of  interesting  poetry.     The  poet's  fen- 
libility  muft  firft  of  all  engage  him  warmly   in   his  fubjecl,  and 
in  every  part  of  it ;  otherwife  he  will  labour  in   vain  to   intereft 
the  reader.     If  he   would   paint   external   nature,  as  Virgil   and 
Thomfon  have   done,  fo   as   to   make   her   amiable  to  others,  he 
muft  firft  be  enamoured  of  her  himfelf ;  if  he   would   have  his 
heroes  and  heroines   fpeak  the  language  of  love   or  forrow,  de 
votion  or  courage,  ambition  or  anger,  benevolence   or   pity,  his 
heart  muft  be  fufceptible  of  thofe  emotions,  and   in  fome  degree 


Ar.  Poet.  verf.  99.  -—  n  i . 
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feel  them,  as  long  at  lead  as  he  employs  himfelf  in  framing 
words  for  them  ;  being  allured,  that 

He  bell  fhall  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  rnoft  *. 

The  true  poet,  therefore,  mud  not  only  ftudy  nature,  and  know 
the  reality  of  things  ;  but  mud  alfo  poffefs  fancy,  to  invent  ad 
ditional  decorations ;  judgement,  to  direct  him  in  the  choice 
of  fuch  as  accord  with  verifimilitude  ;  and  fenfibility,  to  enter 
with  ardent  emotions  into  every  part  of  his  fubject,  fo  as  to 
transfufe  into  his  work  a  pathos  and  energy  fufficient  to  raife  cor- 
refponding  emotions  in  the  reader. 

"  The  hidorian  and  the  poet,"  fays  Ariftotle,  "  differ  in  this, 
"  that  the  former  exhibits  things  as  they  are,  the  latter  as  they 
"  might  be -f:" —  I  fuppofe  he  means,  in  that  flate  of  per 
fection  which  is  confident  with  probability,  and  in  which,  for 
the  fake  of  our  own  gratification,  we  wifli  to  find  them.  If  the 
poet,  after  all  the  liberties  he  is  allowed  to  take  with  the  truth, 
can  produce  nothing  more  exquifite  than  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory,  his  reader  will  be  difappointed  and  diffatisfied. 
Poetical  reprefentations  muft  therefore  be  framed  after  a  pattern 
of  the  highefl  probable  perfection  that  the  genius  of  the  work 
will  admit  :  —  external  nature  mufl  in  them  be  more  picturefque 
•than  in  'reality  ;  action  more  animated ;  fentiments  more  expref- 
five  of  the  feelings  and  character,  and  more  fuitable  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  fpeaker;  perfonages  better  accomplifhed  in 
thofe  qualities  that  raife  admiration,  pity,  terror,  and  other  ar 
dent  emotions ;  and  events,  more  compact,  more  clearly  con 
nected  with  caufes  and  confequences,  and  unfolded  in  an  order 

*•  Pope's  Eloifa,  verf.  366.  t  Poetic,  feft.  9. 

more 
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more  flattering  to  the  fancy,  and  more  intcreding  to  the  paf- 
fions.  But  where,  it  may  be  faicl,  is  this  pattern  of  perfedion 
to  be  found  ?  Not  in  real  nature;  otherwife  hidory,  which  de 
lineates  real  nature,  would  alib  delineate  this  pattern  of  perfec 
tion.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  mind  of  the  poer  ;  and  it  is 
imagination,  regulated  by  knowledge,  that  enables  him  to  form 
it. 

In  the  beginning  of  life,  and  while  experience  is  confined  to  a 
fmall  circle,  we  admire  every  thing,  and  are  plcafed  with  very 
moderate  excellence.  A  pcafant  thinks  the  hall  of  his  landlord  the 
fined  apartment  in  the  univcrfe,  lidens  with  rapture  to  the  drol 
ling  ballad-finger,  and  wonders  at  the  rude  wooden  cuts  that 
adorn  his  ruder  compofuions.  A  child  looks  upon  his  native 
village  as  a  town;  upon  the  brook  that  runs  by,  as  a  river;  and 
upon  the  meadows  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  mod 
•fpacious  and  beautiful  that  can  be.  But  when,  after  long  ab- 
fence,  he  returns  in  his  declining  years,  to  vifit,  once  before  he 
die,  the  dear  fpot  that  gave  him  birth,  and  thofe  fcenes  whereof 
he  remembers  rather  the  original  charms  than  the  exad  propor 
tions,  how  is  he  difappointed  to  find  every  thing  fo  debafed,  and 
fo  diminimed  !  The  hills  fcem  to  have  funk  into  the  ground,  the 
brook  to  be  dried  up,  and  the  village  to  be  forfaken  of  its  people; 
the  parilh-church,  dripped  of  all  its  fancied  magnificence,  is  be 
come  low,  gloomy,  and  narrow,  and  the  fields  are  now  only  the 
miniature  of  what  they  were.  Had  he  never  left  this  fpot,  his  no 
tions  might  have  remained  the  fame  as  at  fird  ;  and  had  he  tra 
velled  but  a  little  way  from  it,  they  would  not  perhaps  have  re 
ceived  any  material  enlargement.  It  feems  then  to  be  from  ob- 
ibrvation  of  many  things  of  the  fame  or  fimilar  kinds,  that  we 
acquire  the  talent  of  forming  ideas  more  perfect  than  the  real 
objects  that  lie  immediately  around  us  :  and  thefe  ideas  we  may 
improve  gradually  more  and  more,  according  to  the  vivacity  of 

our 
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our  mind,  and  extent  of  our  experience,  till  at  laft  we  come  to 
raife  them  to  a  degree  of  perfection  fuperior  to  any  thing  to  be' 
found  in  real  life.  There  cannot,  fure,  be  any  myftery  in  this 
doctrine;  for  we  think  and  fpeak  to  the  fame  purpofe  every  day. 
Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fay,  that  fuch  an  artift 
excels  all  we  have  ever  known  in  his  profeflion,  and  yet  that  we 
can  flill  conceive  a  fuperior  performance.  A  moralift,  by  bring 
ing  together  into  one  view  the  feparate  virtues  of  many  perfons, 
is  enabled  to  lay  down  a  fyftem  of  duty  more  perfect  than  any  he 
lias  ever  feen  exemplified  in  human  conduct.  Whatever  be  the 
emotion  the  poet  intends  to  raife  in  his  reader,  whether  ad 
miration  or  terror,  joy  or  forrow  j  and  whatever  be  the  ob 
ject  he  would  exhibit,  whether  Venus  or  Tifiphone,  Achilles  or 
Therfites,  a  palace  or  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  dance  or  a  battle  ;  he 
generally  copies  an  idea  of  his  own  imagination  ;  confidering" 
each  quality  as  it  is  found  to  exift  in  feveral  individuals  of  a 
fpecies,  and  thence  forming  an  alTemblage  more  or  lefs  perfect ' 
in  its  kind,  according  to  the  purpofe  to  which  he  means  to  ap 
ply  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  ideas  of  Poetry  are  rather  ge 
neral  than  fingular;  rather  collected  from  the  examination  of  a, 
fpecies  or  clafs  of  things,  than  copied  from  an  individual.  And" 
this,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  in  fact  the  cafe,  at  leafl  for  the 
moft  part ;  whence  that  critic  determines,  that  Poetry  is  fome-- 
thing  more  exquifite  and  more  philofophical  than  hiftory  *.  The 
hiflorian  may  defcribe  Bucephalus,  but  the  poet  delineates  a  war- 
horfe;  the  former  muft  have  feen  the  animal  he  fpeaks  of,  or 
received  authentic  information  concerning  it,  if  he  mean  to  de 
fcribe  it  hiftorically ;  for  the  latter  it  is  enough  that  he  has  feen 
feveral  animals  of  that  fort.  The  former  tells  vis,  what  Alcibiades 
actually  did  andfaidj  the  latter,  what  fuch  a  fpecies  of  human 

*  Poetic,  fed.  9, 

^character 
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character  as  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Achilles  would  probably 
do  or  fay  in  certain  given  circumftances. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  poet  may,  and  often  does,  copy  af 
ter  individual  objects.  Homer,  no  doubt,  took  his  characters 
from  the  life ;  or  at  lead,  in  forming  them,  was  careful  to  follow 
tradition  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  plan  would  allow.  But  he 
probably  took  the  freedom  to  add  or  heighten  Tome  qualities, 
and  take  away  others ;  to  make  Achilles,  for  example,  ftronger, 
perhaps,  and  more  impetuous,  and  more  eminent  for  filial  affec 
tion,  and  Hector  more  patriotic  and  more  amiable,  than  he  real 
ly  was.  If  he  had  not  done  this,  or  fomething  like  it,  his  work 
would  have  been  rather  a  hiftory  than  a  poem ;  would  have  exhi 
bited  men  and  things  as  they  were,  and  not  as  they  might  have 
been ;  and  Achilles  and  Hector  would  have  been  the  names  of  in 
dividual  and  real  heroes ;  whereas,  according  to  Ariftotle,  they  are 
rather  to  be  confidered  as  two  diftincl:  modifications  or  fpecies 

of  the  heroic  character. Shakefpeare's   account   of  the  cliffs 

of  Dover  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  its 
having  been  written  by  one  who  had  feen  them  :  but  he  who 
takes  it  for  an  exact  hiftorical  defcription,  will  be  furprifed  when 
he  comes  to  the  place,  and  finds  thofe  cliffs  not  half  fo  lofty  as  the 
poet  had  made  him  believe.  An  hiftorian  would  be  to  blame  for 
fuch  amplification  j  becaufe,  being  to  defcribe  an  individual  pre 
cipice,  he  ought  to  tell  us  juft  what  it  is ;  which  if  he  did,  the 
defcription  would  fuit  that  place,  and  perhaps  no  other  in  the 
whole  world.  But  the  poet  means  only  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
fuch  a  precipice  may  be ;  and  therefore  his  defcription  may  per 
haps  be  equally  applicable  to  many  fuch  chalky  precipices  on  the 
fea-fhore. 

This  method  of  copying  after  general  ideas  formed  by  the  artifl 
from  obfervation  of  many  individuals,  diftinguifhes   the  Italian, 
and  all  the  fublime  painters,  from   the  Dutch,  and  their  imita 
tors. 
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tors.  Thcfe  give  us  bare  nature,  with  the  imperfections  and  pe 
culiarities  of  individual  things  or  perfons ;  but  thofe  give  nature 
improved  as  far  as  probability  and  the  defign  of  the  piece  will 
admit.  Teniers  and  Hogarth  draw  faces,  and  figures,  and  dreffes, 
from  real  life,  and  prefent  manners  ;  and  therefore  their  pieces 
muft  in  fome  degree  lofe  the  efFecT:,  and  become  aukward,  when 
the  prefent  famions  become  obfolete.  —  Raphael  and  Reynolds 
take  their  models  from  general  nature  ;  avoiding,  as  far  as  pofli- 
ble,  (at  lead  in  all  their  great  performances),  thofe  peculiarities 
that  derive  their  beauty  from  mere  fafhion  ;  and  therefore  their 
works  muft  give  pleaiure,  and  appear  elegant,  as  long  as  men 
are  capable  of  forming  general  ideas,  and  of  judging  from  them. 
The  laft-mentioned  incomparable  artifl  is  particularly  obfervant 
of  children,  whofe  looks  and  attitudes,  being  lefs  under  the  con 
trol  of  art  and  local  manners,  are  more  characleriftical  of  the 
fpecies,  than  thofe  of  men  and  women.  This  field  of  obfervation 
has  fupplied  him  with  many  fine  figures,  particularly  that  mod 
exquiiite  one  of  Comedy,  ftruggling  for  and  winning  (for  who 
could  refift  her  !)  the  affections  of  Garrick  :  —  a  figure  which 
could  never  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  a  painter  who 
had  confined  his  views  to  grown  perfons  looking  and  moving  in 
all  the  formality  of  polite  life  :  —  a  figure  which  in  all  ages  and 
countries  would  be  pronounced  natural  and  engaging; — where 
as  thofe  human  forms  that  we  fee  every  day  bowing,  and  cour- 
tefying,  and  ftrutting,  and  turning  out  their  toes,  fccundum  artem, 
and  dreiTed  in  ruffles,  and  wigs,  and  flounces,  and  hoop- petti 
coats,  and  full-trimmed  fuits,  would  appear  elegant  no  further 
than  the  prefent  fafliions  are  propagated,  and  no  longer  than  they 
remain  unaltered. 

I  have  heard  it  difputed,  whether  a  portrait  ought  to  be  habit 
ed  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  or  in  one  of  thofe  drefTes 
which,  on  account  of  their  elegance,  or  having  been  long  in  ufe, 

3  D  are 
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are  affected  by  great  painters,  and  therefore  called  picturefque. 
The  qucftion  may  be  determined  upon  the  principles  here  laid 
down.  If  you  wifh  to  have  a  portrait  of  your  friend,  that  (hall 
always  be  elegant,  and  never  aukward,  chufe  a  picturefque  drefs. 
But  if  you  mean  to  proferve  the  remembrance  of  a  particular  fuit 
of  cloaths,  without  minding  the  ridiculous  figure  which  your 
friend  will  probably  cut  in  it  a  hundred  years  hence,  you  may 
array  his  picture  according  to  the  fafhion.  The  hiflory  of  drefles 
may  be  worth  prefcrving  :  but  who  would-  have  his  image  fet  up, 
for  the  purpofe  of  hanging  a  coat  or  periwig  upon  it,  to  gratify 
die  curiofity  of  antiquarian  tailors  or  wigmakers  ? 

There  is,  in  the  progrefs  of  human  fociety,  as  well  as  of  hu 
man  life,  a  period  to  which  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
higher  order  of  poets  to  attend,  and  from  which  they  will  do 
well  to  take  their  characters,  and  manners,  and  the  era  of  their 
events ;  I  mean,  that  wherein  men  are  raifed  above  favage  life, 
and  confiderably  improved  by  arts,  government,  and  coriverfa- 
tion ;  but  not  advanced  fo  high  in  the  afceiit  towards  politenefs,  as 
to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  difguifing  their  thoughts  and  paffionSj 
and  of  reducing  their  behaviour  to  the  uniformity  of  the  mode. 
Such  was  the  period  which  Homer  had  die  good  fortune  (as  a 
poet^  to  live  in,  and  to  celebrate.  This  is  the  period  at  which 
the  manners  of  men  are  moft  picturefque,  and  their  adventures 
anoft  romantic.  This  is  the  period  when  the  appetites,  unper- 
verted  by  luxury,  the  powers  unenervated  by  effeminacy,  and  the 
thoughts  difertgaged  from  artificial  reflraint,  will,  in  perfons  of 
fimilar  sdifpofitions  and  circumftances,  operate  in  nearly  the  fame 
/way ;  ^nd>  when,  confequently,  the  characters  of  particular  men 
will  approach  to  the  nature  of  poetical  or  general  ideas,  and,  if 
well  imitated,  give  pleafure  to  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  to  a  great 
majority  of  mankind.  But  a  character  tinctured  with  the  fafhions 
of  polite  life  would  not  be  fo  generally  interefting.  Like  a  hu 
man 
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man  figure  adjufted  by  a  modern  dancing-matter,  and  drefTed  by 
a  modem  tailor,  it  may  have  a  good  effect4n  f^ure,  comedy,  or 
farce  ;  but  if  introduced  into  the  higher  poetry,  it  woujd  be  ad 
mired  by  thofe  only  who  had  learned  to  admire  nothing  but  pre- 
ient  fafhions,  and  by  them  no  longer  than  the  prefent  fafhions 
lafted ;  and  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world  would  appear  awkward, 
imafFecting,  and  perhaps  ridiculous.  But  Achilles  and  Sarpedon, 
Diomede  and  Hector,  Neftor  and  UlyfTes,  as  drawn  by  Homer, 
muft  in  all  ages,  independently  on  fafhion,  command  the  atten 
tion  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Thefe  have  the  qualities  that 
are  univerfally  known  to  belong  to  human  nature  ;  whereas  the 
modern  fine  gentleman  is  diftinguifhed  by  qualities  that  belong 
only  to  a  particular  age,  fociety,  and  corner  of  the  world.  I 
fpeak  not  of  moral  or  intellectual  virtues,  which  are  objects  of  ad 
miration  to  every  age ;  but  of  thofe  outward  accomplifhments 
and  that  particular  temperature  of  the  paflions,  which  form  the 

moft  perceptible  part  .of  a  human  character. As,  therefore 

the  politician,  ia  difcu fling  the  rights  of  mankind,  muft  often 
allude  to  an  imaginary  ftate  of  nature;  fo  the  poet  who  intends 
to  raife  admiration,  pity,  terror,  and  other  important  emotions 
in  the  generality  of  mankind,  efpeeially  in  thofe  readers  whole 
minds  are  moft  improved,  muft  take  his  pictures  of  life  and  man 
ners,  rather  from  the  heroic  period  we  now  fpeak  of,  than  from 
the  ages  of  refinement ;  and  muft  therefore  (to  repeat  the  ma 
xim  of  Ariftotle)  "  exhibit  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
"  might  be." 

If,  then,  there  be  any  nations  who  .entertain   fuch  a  partiality 

in  favour  of  one  fyftem  of  artificial    manners,    that  they  cannot 

endure  any  other  fyftem,  either  artificial  or  natural;  toay  we  not 

.fairly  conclude,  that  in  thofe  nations  Epic   poetry  will  not  $ou- 

rifh  ?     How  far  this   may   account   for    any  peculiarities   in    the 

3  D  2  tafte 
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taile  and  literature  of  a  neighbouring   iintion -::~,    is  fubmitted   to 

the  reader. Were  a  man  fo  perverted  by  nature,   or  by  habit, 

as  to  think  no  itate  of  thc\hufh  an-'body  graceful,  but  what  de 
pends  on  lace  and  fringe,  powder  and  pomatum,  buckram  and 
whalebone,  I  mould  not  wonder,  if  he  beheld  with  diflatisfaclion 
the  naked  majcily  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the  flowing  (impli 
cit  v  of  robe  that  arrays  a  Cicero  or  Flora.  But  it  one  of  his  fa 
vourite  figures  were  to  be  carried  about  the  world  in  company 
with  thefe  ftatucs,  1  believe  the  general  voice  of  mankind  would 
not  ratify  his  judgement.  Homer's  limple  manners  may  difgull 
a  Terraiibn,  or  a  Cheilerfield ;  but  will  always  pleafe  the  univer- 
ial  tafle,  becaufe  they  arc  more  picturefque  in  them  (elves,  than 
any  form  of  artificial  manners  can  be,  and  more  fuitable  to  thole 
ideas  of  human  life  which  are  molt  familiar  to  the  human 

mind. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  I  have  any  partiality  to  the  tenets 
of  thofe  philofophers  who  recommend  the  manners  of  the  he 
roic  period,  or  even  of  the  favage  (late,  as  better  in  a  moral  view, 
than  thofe  of  our  own  time ;  or  that  I  mean  any  reflection  upon 
the  virtue  or  good  fenfe  of  the  age,  when  I  fpeak  difrefpeclfully 
of  fome  faihionable  articles  of  external  decoration.  Our  dreis 
and  attitudes  are  not  perhaps  fo  graceful  as  they  might  be  :  but 
that  is  not  our  fault,  for  it  depends  on  caufes  which  are  not  in 
our  power  :  —  that  affects  not  the  virtue  of  any  good  man,  and 
no  degree  of  outward  elegance  will  ever  reform  die  heart  of  a  bad 


*  Je  me  fouviens,  que  lorfque  je  confultai,  fur  ma  Henriad'e,  feu  M.  de  Male- 
zieux,  homme  qui  joigiwit  une  grancle  imagination  a  une  litterature  immenfe,  il. 
me  dit  :  Vous  enterprenez  un  ouvra^e  qui  n'eft  pas  fait  pour  notre  nation  j  LES 
FRANCALS  N'ONT  PAS  LA  TETE  EPIQUE. 

Vdtairc.     Effai  fur  la  foefie   epique,  chap.  9. 
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one  :    and    that  is   no   more  a    proof  of  our    ill   tafle,    than   the 
roughneis  of  our  language,   or  the  coldnefs  of  our  climate.     As  a 
moraliii,  one  would  eRimate  the  tilings  of  this  life   bv   their  in 
fluence  on  the   next;     bur  I  here  ipeak   as  a  critic,   and  judge  of 
things  according  to   their  effects    in   the  line  arts.     Poetrv,  as  an 
inftrument  of  pleafure,   gives    the   preference  to  thole  things  that 
have  moft  variety,   and  operate    moil   powerfully  on  the    pallions ; 
and,  as  an  arc  that   conveys   inftruction  rather    bv  example   than 
by  precept,  mutt  exhibit  evil  as  well  as  good,   and  vicious  as  well 
as  virtuous  characters.     That    favages,    and    heroes  like  thole   of 
Homer,     may  fleep  founder;     and    eat   and  drink,     and  perhaps 
fight,  with  a  keener  appetite,   than  modern  Europeans ;   that  they 
may  excel  us  in  llrength,  iwiftnefs,    and   many   forts   of  manual 
dexterity  ;    in   a  word,    that    they  may  be  fner  animals   than  we ; 
and  further,   that,   being  fubjecl  to  fewer  reftraints  both  from  vir 
tue  and  from  delicacy,   they  may  difplay  a  more  animated  picture 
of  the  undifguiied  energies  of  the  human  foul,  I  am  very  willin^ 
to  allow  :    but  I  hold,   that   the  manners  of  poliilied  life  are  be 
yond  comparifon  more  favourable  to  that  benevolence,  piety,  and 
ielf-government,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Chriitian  character, 
and  the  higheft  perfection  of  our  nature,   as  rational  and  immor 
tal  beings.     The  former  ftate  of  mankind  I  would  therefore  prefer 
as  the  belt  fubjecl  of  Epic  and  Tragic  Poetry  :    but  for  fupplying 
the  means  of  real  happinefs  here,   and  of  eternal  felicity  hereafter, 
every  man  of  reflection,  unlefs  blinded  by  hypothecs,  or  by  pre 
judice,  mull  give  the  preference  to  the  latter. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.          IV. 
The  fubjecl  continued.     Of  Poetical  Characters. 

HORACE  feems  to  think,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  mo 
ral  philofbphy  will  fit  an  author  for  afligning  the  fuitable 
qualities  and  duties  to  each  poetical  perfonage  *.  The  maxim 
may  be  true,  as  far  as  mere  morality  is  the  aim  of  the  poet ;  but 
cannot  be  underflood  to  refer  to  the  delineation  of  poetical  cha 
racters  in  general  :  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
moral  philofophy  in  the  world  would  not  have  enabled  Blackinore 
to  paint  fuch  a  perfonage  as  Homer's  Achilles,  Shakefpeare's  O^ 
thello,  or  the  Satan  of  Paradife  Loft.  To  a  competency  of  moral 
fcience,  there  jnuft  be  added  an  exteniive  knowledge  of  man 
kind,  a  warm  and  elevated  imagination,  and  the  greateft  fenfi- 
bility  of  heart,  before  a  genius  can  be  formed  equal  to  fo  difficult 
a  talk.  Horace  is  indeed  fo  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  introducing 
a  new  character  in  poetry,  that  he  even  difcourages  the  attempt, 
and  advifes  the  poet  rather  to  take  his  perfons  from  the  ancient 
authors,  or  from  tradition  f. 

To  conceive  the  idea  of  a  good  man,  and  to  invent  and  fup- 
port  a  great  poetical  .character,  are  two  very  different  things, 
however  they  may  feem  to  have  been  confounded  by  fome  late 
critics.  The  firft  is  eafy  to  any  perfon  fufficiently  inftructed  in 
the  duties  of  life ;  the  laft  is  perhaps  of  all  the  efforts  of  human 
genius  the  moft  difficult ;  fo  very  difficult,  that,  though  attempt- 

.••nq.'r(  "i»; 
•    Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  309.  —  316.  f  Ibid.  verf.  119.  —  130. 
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ed  by  many,  Homer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Milton,  are  almoft  the 
only  authors  who  have  fucceeded  in  it.  But  characters  of  perfect 
virtue  are  not  the  moft  proper  for  poetry.  It  feems  to  be  agreed, 
that  the  Deity  fhould  not  be  introduced  in  the  machinery  of  a 
poetical  fable.  .To  afcribe  to  him  words  and  actions-  of  our  own 
invention,  is  in  my  judgement  very  unbecoming ;  nor  can  a  poe 
tical  defcription,  that  is  known  to  be,  and  mull  of  neceflity  be, 
infinitely  inadequate,  ever  fatisfy  the  human  mind  *.  Poetry, 
according  to  the  bed  critics,  is  an  imitation  of  human  action ; 
and  therefore  poetical  characters,  though  elevated,  mould  itifl 
partake  of  the  paflions  and  frailties  of  humanity.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  vices  of  fome  principal  perfonages,  the  Iliad  would  not  be 
either  fo  interefting  or  fo  moral :  —  the  moft  moving  and  moft 
eventful  parts  of  the  JEneid  are  thofe  that  defcribe  the  effects  of 
unlawful  paffion  -f- :  —  the  moft  inftructive  tragedy  in  the  world, 


*  It  is  fomewliat  amufing  to  obferve,  what  different  ideas  our  poets  have  enter 
tained  of  the  manner  of  fpeaking  that  may  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  Divine  Nature. 
Milton  afcribes  to  him  that  mode  of  reafoning  which  in  his  own  age  was  thought 
to  be  the  moft  facred  and  moft  important.  Gowley,  in  his  Davideis,  introduces 
the  Deity  fpeaking  in  the  Alexandrine  meafure;  from  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  that 
a  line  of  fix  feet  has  more  dignity  than  one  of  five.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  in 
The  Cure  of  Saul,  fuppofes  him  to  fpeak  in  rhyming  verfes  of  three  fyllables. 
And  the  author  of  Pre-exiftence,  a  Poem,  in  Dodfley's  Collection,  thinks  it  more 
congruous,  that  the  Supreme  Being  fhould  "  fet  wide  the  fate  of  things,"  in  a 
fpeech  "  majeftically  long,  repugnant  to  all  princes  cuftoms  here,"  &c. 

f  The  deftruction  of  Troy,  the  war  with  Turnus,  and  the  defpair  and  death  of 
Dido,  are  here  alluded  to.  That  the  firft  was  owing  to  criminal  paffion,  is  well 
known.  On  the  fate  of  Turnus  and  Dido,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

I .  Turnus  is  a  brave  and  gallant   young  prince  :    but  his  difobedience  to  the  will 

of  Jupiter,  as  repeatedly  declared  by  oracles  and  prodigies  whereof  he  could  not 

mifunderftand  the   meaning,   (JEneid,  vii.  verf.  104.  &  596.),  in  perfifting  to  urge 

this  claim  to  Lavinia,  whom  Fate  had  deftined  to  be  the  wife  of  his  rival,  engages 

hinv 
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I  mean  Macbeth,  is  founded  in  crimes  of  dreadful  enormity  :  — 
and  if  Milton  had  net  taken  into  his  plan  the  fall  of  our  firfl 
parents,  as  well  as  their  (late  of  innocence,  his  divine  poem  mufl 
have  wanted  much  of  its  pathos,  and  could  not  have  been  (what 
it  now  is)  fuch  a  trcafure  of  important  knowledge,  as  no  other 

uninfpired 

him  in  the  war  which  concludes  with  his  death.  "We  pity  his  fall,  of  which,  how 
ever,  himfelf,  with  his  dying  breath,  acknowledges  the  juftice.  Hud  he  been  lefs 
amiable,  we  fhould  have  been  lefs  interefted  in  his  fate  ;  had  he  been  more 
virtuous,  the  poet  muft  either  have  omitted  the  Italian  war  altogether,  or  brought 
it  about  by  means  lefs  probable  perhaps,  and  lefs  honourable  to  the  Trojans,  and 
confequently  to  Rome.  Piety  to  the  gods  is  every  where  recommended  by  Virgil 
as  the  firft  and  greater!  human  virtue,  to  which  all  other  duties  and  all  other  af 
fections  are  to  give  place,  when  they  happen  to  be  inconfiftent. 

2.  The  loves  of  Eneas  and  Dido  are  criminal  on  both  fides.  By  connecting 
himfelf  with  this  unfortune  queen,  with  whom  he  knew  that  he  could  not,  with 
out  difobedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  remain,  he  is  guilty,  not  only  of  impiety, 
but  alfo  of  a  temporary  neglect  of  duty  to  his  people  as  their  leader  and  fovc- 
reign  :  and  fhe,  in  obtruding  herfelf  upon  the  Trojan  prince,  violates  the  moft 
folemn  vows,  and  acts  a  part  of  which  fhe  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  it  was  in 
compatible  with  his  deftiny  ;  for  he  had  told  her  from  the  firft,  that  he  was  ap 
pointed  by  Fate  to  fettle  his  Trojans  in  Italy,  and  to  marry  a  wife  of  that  countiy. 

/Eneid.   ii.  781. Dido   has  many  great    and    many  amiable   qualities:    yet  the 

Poet  blends  in  her  character  fome  harfh  ingredients;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  part 
ly  to  reconcile  us  in  fome  meafure  to  her  fad  cataftrophe,  but  chiefly  to  make 
her  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  an  adequate  reprefentative  of  that  people, 
who  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  their  jealoufy  and  hatred.  Her  pufiion  for 
Eneas  is  dilVefpeclful  to  the  gods,  injurious  to  that  prince  and  his  followers,  and 
indecent  in  itfelf :  flic  is  fome  what  libertine  in  her  religious  principles;  a  {hocking 
eircumftance  in  a  lady,  and  which  to  our  pious  poet  muft  have  been  peculiarly  of- 
fenfive  :  and  her  behaviour,  when  Eneas  is  going  to  leave  her,  though  fuitable 
to  a  haughty  princefs  under  the  power  of  a  pafUcn  more  violent  than  delicate,  is 
not  at  all  what  we  fhould  expect  from  that  foftnefs  of  nature,  and  gentlenefs  of 
affection,  without  which  no  woman  can  be  truly  amiable-  If  we  except  herwifh  for 
a  young  Eneas,  there  is  hardly  one  fcntiment  of  feminine  tendernefs,  in  all  her 
threats,  complaints,  and  expotlulations.  Pride,  felf-condemnation,  and  revenge, 
i  enrofs 
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uninfpired  writer  ever  comprehended   in   fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

Virtue,  like  truth,  is  uniform  and  unchangeable.     We  may  anti 
cipate 


engrofs  her  whole  foul,  and  extinguish  every  other  thought ;  and  fhe  concludes 
her  life,  by  imprecating,  with  cool,  but  dreadful  folemnity,  perdition  upon  the 
fugitive  Trojan,  and  mifery  upon  his  people,  and  their  defcendents,  for  ever. 

Virgil  has  been  blamed  for  fome  things  in  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  poem ; 
I  know  not  with  what  good  reafon.  He  was  not  obliged  to  give  moral  perfection  to 
his  characters.  That  of  Eneas,  if  it  had  been  lefs  perfect,  might  perhaps  have  made 
the  poem  more  animated  ;  but  then  it  would  not  have  fuited  the  poet's  main  de- 
flgn  of  reconciling  the  Romans  to  the  perfon  and  government  of  Auguftus,  of  whom 
Eneas  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  poetical  type.  This  hero  does  indeed,  in  attaching 
himfelf  to  Dido,  act  inconfiftently  with  his  pious  and  patriotic  character ;  but  his  fault 
is  human,  and  not  without  circumftanccs  of  alleviation  :  and  we  muft  not  eftimate 
the  morality  of  an  action  by  its  confequences,  except  where  they  might  have  been 
forefeen.  But  he  is  no  fooner  reprimanded  by  Mercury  for  his  tranfgreffion,  than 
he  returns  to  his  duty,  notwithstanding  his  liking  to  the  country,  and  his  love  for 

the  lady,  which  now  feems  to  be  more  delicate,  than  hers  for  him. But  is  not 

Dido's  fault  alfo  human,  and  attended  alfo  with  alleviating  circumftances  ?  —  and 
if  fo,  is  not  her  punifliment  greater  than  her  crime  ?  —  Granting  all  this,  it  will 
not  follow,  that  Virgil  is  to  blame.  Poetry,  if  ftrict  retributive  juftice  were  al 
ways  to  be  expected  in  it,  would  not  be  an  imitation  of  human  life ;  and, 
as  all  its  great  events  would  be  anticipated,  and  exactly  fuch  as  we  wifh 
for,  could  melt  or  furprife  us  no  longer.  In  fact,  unlawful  love  has,  in  every 
age,  been  attended  with  worfe  confequences  to  the  weaker,  than  to  the  ftronger 
fex  j  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  unlawful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other;  but  that  the  for 
mer  may  be  guarded  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  intereft,  as  well  as  of  honour  and 
duty  ;  and  lhe  latter  reftrained  by  every  principle,  not  only  of  confcicncc,  but  alfo 
of  generofity  and  companion.  Our  poet  affigus  to  Dido,  in  the  fhades  below,  one 
of  the  leaft  uncomfortable  fituations  in  the  region  of  mourning;  from  whence,  ac 
cording  to  his  fyftem,  (fee  the  Ej/liy  en  Truth  part  3.  chap.  2.)  after  undergoing 
the  neceflary  pains  of  purification,  Hie  was  to  pafs  into  Elyiiuui,  and  enjoy  the  plea- 
iures  of  that  happy  place  for  a  thoufand  years ;  and  afterwards  to  be  fent  back  to 
earth  to  animate  another  body,  and  thus  have  another  opportunity  of  rifing  to 
virtue  and  happinefs  by  a  fuitable  behaviour. 

Thofe  incidents,  and  thofe  only,  are  blamcable  in  a  poem,  which  either  hurt 
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cipatc  the  part  ;\  good  man  will  aci  in  any  given  circumflanccs ; 
and  therefore  the  events  that  depend  on  fuch  a  man  mull  be  lefs 
lurpvifing  tlui\  thole  that  proceed  from  paifion;  the  vicifli  tildes 
whavof  it  is  frequently  impotlible  to  tore  Tee.  From  the  violent 
temper  of  .Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  fpring  many  great  incidents; 
which  could  not  have  taken-  place,  it  IK*  had  been  calm  and 
prudent  like  Vlytles,  or  pious  and  patriotic  like  Fncas  :  —  his 
rejection  of  Agamemnon's  oilers,  in  the  ninth  book,  arifes  from 
the  violence  of  his  refentmcnt  ;  -  -  his  yielding  to  the  requeft  of 
Patroclus,  in  the  hxteenth,  from  the  violence  of  his  friendihip  (if 
1  may  fo  fpeak)  counteracting  his  refentment ;  and  his  rcHoring 
to  Priam  the  dead  body  of  Heclor,  in  the  twenty- fourth,  from 
the  violence  of  his  atFecYioii  to  his  own  aged  father,  and  his  re- 


the  main  dcfigu,  or  arc  in  thcmtclves  unnatural,  inlip'ul,  or  immoral.  The  cpi- 
fode  of  Dido,  as  Virgil  has  given  it,  is  perfectly  confonam  with  his  main  ddign ; 
for  it  lets  his  hero  in  a  new  light,  and  raitcs  our  idea  of  his  perfoiul  acvomplilh- 
mentsj  and  mult  have  been  particularly  uucrcfting  to  the  Romans,  as  it  ac 
counts  for  their  jealouly  of  Carthngc,  one  of  the  mort  important  events  in  all  their 
hiftory.  ITnnatural  or  inlipid  this  cpifodc  cannot  be  called ;  for  it  is  without 
doubt  the  fined  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world :  the  whole  dclcrtpiion  of  Dido's 
love,  in  every  period  of  its  progrcfs,  from  its  commencement  to  its  lamentable 
conclulion,  is  fublime,  and  harmonious,  natural,  pathetic,  and  picturcfque,  to  a 
degree  which  was  never  equalled,  and  never  can  be  (brpafled.  And  who  will  ob- 
ie<ft  to  the  morality  of  that  fable,  which  recommends  piety  and  pitrioiifm  as  the 
inott  'indifpenfablc  duties  of  a  fovcrcign  \  and  paints,  in  the  moi\  terrifying  colours, 
the  fatal  cilccls  gf  female  imprudence,  of  oppoiition  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  of  the 
upktion  of  iolemn  vows,  and  the  gratification  of  criminal  dcllres  ? 

As  to  the  part  that  Venus  and  Juno  take   in  this   affair,  againft  which   I  have 

'  heart!  Pome  people  exclaim  ;  —  it  is  to  be  conlklercd  as  a  poetical  figure,  of  fulK- 
cient  probftbilty  in  the  days  of  Virgil ;  and  only  Signifies,  that  Dido  was  cixlnai-ed 

ffcfc  thisuvnh»ppy  amour,  firft  by  her  lave,  and  then  by  her  ambition.  Sec  her 
cwtarcacc  with  her  lifter  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book.  — —  The  reader 
who  loves  Virgil  r»s  much  as  I  wilh  him  to  do,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  length 
of  this  note. 

gard 
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gard  to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  counteracting,  in  forne  mea- 
f lire,  both  his  forrow  for  his  friend,  and  his  thirft  of  vengeance. 

Befides,  except  where  there  is  forne  degree  of  vice,  it  pains 

us  too  exquifitely  to  fee  misfortune  ;  and  therefore  Poetry  would 
ceafe  to  have  a  pleafurable  influence  over  our  tender  pafljons,  if 
it  were  to  exhibit  virtuous  characters  only.  And  as,  in  life,  evil 
is  necefTary  to  our  moral  probation,  and  the  poffibi'ity  of  error 
to  our  intellectual  improvement;  fo  bad  or  mixed  characters  are 
ufeful  in  poetry,  to  give  to  the  good  fuch  opposition  a;;  puts  them 
upon  difplaying  and  exercifmg  their  virtue. 

All    thofe   perfonages,    however,    in    whoA:    fortune   the   poet 
means  that  we  mould  be  interefted,  muft  have  agreeable   and  ad 
mirable  qualities   to  recommend  them  to  our  regard.     Arid  per 
haps  the  greateft  difficulty  in  the  art  lies  in  fuitably  blending  thofe 
faults,  which  the  poet  finds  it  expedient  to  give  to  any  particular 
hero,    with  fuch  moral,    intellectual,    or   corporeal  accomplifh- 
ments,  as  may  engage   our  efteem,  pity,  or  admiration,  without 
weakening  our  hatred  of  vice,  or  lore  of  virtue.     In  moft  of  our 
novels,  and   in  many  of  our  plays,  it  happens   unluckily,    that 
the  hero  of  the  piece  is  fo  captivating,  as  to   incline  us  to  be  in 
dulgent  to   every  pan  of  his   character,  the  bad   as  well   as   the 
good.     But  a  great  matter  knows  how   to  give  the  proper  direc 
tion  to   human   fenfibility,  and,  without   any   pervcrfion  of  our 
faculties,  or  any  confufion  of  right  and  wrong,  to  make  the  fame 
perfon  the  object  of  very  different  emotions,  of  pity  and  hatred, 
of  admiration  and   horror.     Who  does   not  efteem   and  admire 
Macbeth,  for  his  courage  and  generority  ?  who  does  not  pity  him 
when  befet  with   all   the  terrors  of  a   pregnant  imagination,  fu- 
perftitious  temper,  and  awakened  confciencc;  :  who  docs  not  ab 
hor  him   as   a   monfter  of  cruelty,    treachery,   and  ingratitude  ] 
His  good  qualities,  by  drawing  us   near  to  him,  make  us,  as  it 
were,  eye-vritnefTes  of  his  crime,  and  give  u-  a  fellow-feelmg  of 
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his  remorfe ;  and,  therefore,  his  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  cheriihing  our  love  of  virtue,  and  fortifying 
our  minds  agamft  criminal  impreilions  :  whereas,  had  he  want 
ed  thofc  good  qualities,  we  fhould  have  kept  aloof  from  his  con 
cerns,  or  viewed  them  with  a  fuperficial  attention ;  in  which  cafe 
liis  example  would  have  had  little  more  weight,  than  that  of 
the  robber,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed. — Satan,  in  Paradife  Loft,  is  a  character 
drawn  and  fupported  with  the  moil  confummate  judgement. 
The  old  furies  and  demons,  Hecate,  Tifiphone,  Aleclo,  Megara, 
are  objects  of  unmixed  and  unmitigated  abhorrence  ;  Tityus, 
Enceladus,  and  their  brethren,  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
impiety,  deformity,  and  vailnefs  of  fize  ;  Pluto  is,  at  bed,  au 
infipid  perfonage ;  Mars,  a  hairbrained  ruffian ;  TafTo's  infernal 
tyrant,  an  ugly  and  overgrown  monfler  :  —  but  in  the  Miltonic 
Satan,  we  are  forced  to  admire  the  majeily  of  the  ruined  arch 
angel,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  deteft  the  unconquerable  depra 
vity  of  the  fiend.  But,  of  all  poetical  characters,  the  Achilles  of 
Homer  *  feems  to  me  the  moil  exquiiite  in  the  invention,  and 
the  moil  highly  finifhed.  The  utility  of  this  character  in  a  mo 
ral  view  is  obvious ;  for  it  may  be  coniidered  as  the  fource  of  all' 
the  morality  of  the  Iliad.  Had  not  the  generous  and  violent 
temper  of  Achilles  determined  him  to  patronife  the  augur  Calchas 


*  I  fay,  the  Achilles  of  Homer.  Latter  authors  have  degraded  the  character' 
of  this  hero,  by  fuppofing  every  part  of  his  body  invulnerable  except  the  heel.  I 
know  not  how  often  I  have  heard  this  urged  as  one  of  Homer's  abfurdities ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  Iliad  is  one  continued  abfurdity,  on  this  fuppofition.  But  Ho 
mer  all  along  makes  his  hero  equally  liable  to  wounds  and  death  with  other  me"n. 
Nay,  to  prevent  all  miftakes  in  regard  to  this  matter,  (if  thofe  who  cavil  at  the 
poet  would  but  read  his  work),  he  actually  wounds  him  in  the  right  arm,  ,by  the  • 
lance  of  Afteropxus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Scamander.  See  II.  xxi. 

verf.  161..— 168. 
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in  defiance  of  Agamemnon,  and  afterwards,  on  being  affronted 
by  that  vindictive  commander,  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  com 
mon  caufe  of  Greece:  —  the  fatal  effects  of  dhTeniion  amono- 

o 

confederates,  and  of  capricious  and  tyrannical  behaviour  in  a. 
fovereign,  would  not  have  been  the  leading  moral  of  Homer's 
poetry ;  nor  could  Hector,  Sarpedon,  Eneas,  Ulyffes,  and  the  o- 
ther  amiable  heroes,  have  been  brought  forward  to  fignalize  their 
virtues,  and  recommend  themfelves  to  the  efteem  and  imitation  of 
mankind. 

They  who  form   their  judgement  of  Achilles   from  the  imper 
fect  fketch  given  of  him   by  Horace  in  the  Art  of  Poetry  *;    and 
confider  him    only  as   a   hateful   compofition  of  anger,    revenge, 
fiercenefs,  obftinacy,  and  pride,  can    never  enter   into  the  views 
of  Homer,  nor  be  fuitably  affected  with  his   narration.     All  thefe 
vices  are  no  doubt,   in  fome  degree,  combined  in  Achilles ;     but 
they  are  tempered  with  qualities  of  a  different  fort,  which  render 
him  a  inoft  interefting  character,  and  of  courfe  make  the  Iliad  a 
moft  interefting  poem.     Every  reader  abhors  the  faults  of  this  he 
ro;  and  yet,  to  an  attentive  reader  of  Homer,  this   hero  muft  be 
the  object  of  efteem,  admiration,    and  pity;     for  he   has  many 
good  as  well  as  bad  affections,  and  is  equally  violent  in  all :  —  nor 
is  he  poffeffed  of  a  fingle  vice  or  virtue,  which  the  wonderful  art 
of  the  poet  has  not  made  fubfervient  to   the  defign   of  the  poem, 
and  to  the  progrefs  and  cataftrophe  of  the  action  ;     fo    that    the 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  confidered  as   a  poetical  perfonage,  is  juft  what 
he  mould  be,,  neither  greater  nor  lefs,  neither  worfe  nor  better. 
—  He  is  everywhere  diftinguifhed   by  an  abhorrence  of  oppref- 
fion,  by  a  liberal  and   elevated  mind,  by  a  paflion  for  glory,  and 
by  a   love  of  truth,     freedom,    and   fincerity.      He   is    for  the 
moft    part   attentive   to   the   duties  of  religion;    and,  except   to 


*•  verf.  121.   122. 
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thofe  who  have  injured  him,  courteous  and  kind  :  he  is  affectio 
nate  to  his  tutor  Phenix;  and  not  only  pities  the  misfortunes  of 
his  enemy  Priam,  but  in  the  moft  foothing  manner  adminifters 
to  him  the  beft  confolation  that  poor  Homer's  theology  could 
furnifh.  Though  no  admirer  of  the  caufe  in  which  his  evil  de- 
ftiny  compels  him  to  engage,  he  is  warmly  attached  to  his  native 
land  j  and,  ardent  as  he  is  in  vengeance,  he  is  equally  fo  in  love 
to  his  aged  father  Peleus,  and  to  his  friend  Patroclus.  He  is  not 
luxurious  like  Paris,  nor  clownifh  like  Ajax;  his  accomplifh- 
ments  are  princely,  and  his  amufements  worthy  of  a  hero.  Add 
to  this,  as  an  apology  for  the  vehemence  of  his  anger,  that  the 
affront  he  had  received  was  (according  to  the  manners  of  that 
age)  of  the  moft  atrocious  nature ;  and  not  only  unprovoked,  but 
fuch  as,  on  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  betrayed  a  brutal  infenfi- 
bility  to  merit,  as  well  as  a  proud,  felfiih,  ungrateful,  and  ty 
rannical  difpofition.  And  though  he  is  often  inexcufeably  fu 
rious ;  yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  remark,  that  he  was  not  naturally 
cruel  *  j  and  that  his  wildeft  outrages  were  fuch  as  in  thofe  rude 
times  might  be  expected  from  a  violent  man  of  invincible  ftrength 
and  valour,  when  exafperated  by  injury,  and  frantic  with  for- 

row. Our  hero's  claim  to  the  adjniratioii  of  mankind  is  indif- 

putable.  Every  part  of  his  character  is  fublime  and  aftonifhing. 
In  his  perfon,  he  is  the  ftrongelt,  the  fvvifteft,  and  moft  beauti 
ful  of  men  :  —  this  laft  circumftance,  however,  occurs  not  to  his 
.own  obfervation,  being  too  trivial  to  attract  the  notice  of  fo  great 
a  mind.  The  Fates  had  put  it  in  his  power,  either  to  return 


*  See  Iliad  xxi.  100.  and  xxiv.  485.  —  673.  •-•  In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  .paiTagcs, 
Achilles  himfelf  declares,  that  before  Patroclus  was  (lain,  he  often  fpared  the  lives 
of  his  enemies,  and  took  pleafure  in  doing  it.  It  is  ftrange  that  th;s  fhould  be 
left  out  in  Pope's  Traaflation. 

*  home 
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home  before  the  end  of  the  war,  or  to  remain  at  Troy  :  — if  he 
cliofe  the  former,  he  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and  happinefs  in 
his  own  country  to  a  good  old  age ;  if  the  latter,  he  muft  perim 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth  :  —  his  affection  to  his  father  and  na 
tive  country,  and  his  hatred  to  Agamemnon,  ftrongly  urged  him 
to  the  firft ;  but  a  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  deter 
mines  him  to  accept  the  hift,  with  all  its  confequences.  This  at 
once  difplays  the  greatnefs  of  his  fortitude,  the  warmth  of  his 
friendfhip,  and  the  violence  of  his  fanguinary  paffions  :  and  it  is 
this  that  fo  often  and  fo  powerfully  recommends  him  to  the  pity, 
as  well  as  admiration,  of  the  attentive  reader. But  the  mag 
nanimity  of  this  hero  is  fuperior,  not  only  to  the  fear  of  death, 
but  alfo  to  prodigies,  and  thofe  too  of  the  moft  tremendous  im 
port.  I  allude  to  the  fpeech  of  his  horfe  Xanthus,  in  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  book,  and  to  his  behaviour  on  that  occafion ; 
and  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  expatiate  a  little  upon  that  incident, 
with  a  view  to  vindicate  Homer,  as  well  as  to  illuftrate  the  cha 
racter  of  Achilles. 

The  incident  is  marvellous,  no  doubt,  and  has  been  generally 
condemned  even  by  the  admirers  of  Homer  ;  yet  to  me,  who  am 
no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  great  poet,  feems  not  only 
allowable,  but  ufeful  and  important.  That  this  miracle  has 
probability  enough  to  warrant  its  admimon  into  Homer's  poetry, 
is  fully  proved  by  Madame  Dacier.  It  is  the  effect  of  Juno's 
power ;  which  if  we  admit  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  we  ought 
not  to  reject  in  this  :  and  in  the  poetical  hiftory  of  Greece,  and 
even  in  the  civil  hiftory  of  Rome,  there  are  fimilar  fables,  which 
were  once  in  no  fmall  degree  of  credit.  But  neither  M.  Dacier, 
nor  any  other  of  the  commentators,  (fo  far  as  I  know),  has  taken 
notice  of  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  in  this  place,  nor  of  its 

utility  in  raifing  our  idea  of  the  hero. Patroclus  was  now 

flain ;  and  Achilles,  forgetting  the  injury  he  had  received  from 

,,j  Agamemnon, 
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Agamemnon,  and  frantic  with  revenge  and  forrow,  was  rufliing 
to  the  battle,  to  fatiate  his  fury  upon  Heclor  and  the  Trojans. 
This  was  the  critical  moment  on  which  his  future  deftiny  de 
pended.  It  was  Pcill  in  his  power  to  retire,  and  go  home  in  peace 
to  his  beloved  father  and  native  land,  with  the  certain  profpecl: 
of  a  long  and  happy,  though  inglorious,  life  :  if  lie  went  for 
ward  to  the  battle,  he  might  avenge  his  friend's  death  upon 
the  enemy,  but  his  own  mufl  inevitably  happen  foon  after. 
This  was  the  decree  of  Fate  concerning  him,  as  he  himfclf  very 
well  knew.  But  it  would  not  be  wonderful,  if  fuch  an  impe 
tuous  fpirit  fhould  forget  all  this,  during  the  prefent  paroxyfm  of 
his  grief  and  rage.  His  horfe,  therefore,  miraculoufly  gifted  by 
Juno  for  that  purpofe,  after  expreiling,  in  dumb  mow,  the  deep- 
eft  concern  for  his  lord,  opens  his  mouth,  and  in  human  fpeech 
announces  his  approaching  fate.  The  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  prodigies,  are  different  things ;  and  a  brave  man,  though 
proof  againft  the  one,  may  yet  be  overcome  by  the  other. 
44  have  known  a  foldier  (fays  Addifon)  that  has  entered  a  breach, 
"  affrighted  at  his  own  iliadow ;  and  look  pale  upon  a  little 
"  fcratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  a- 
"  gainfl  a  battery  of  cannon*."  But  Achilles,  of  whom  weal- 
ready  knew  that  he  feared  nothing  human,  now  mows,  what  we 
had  not  as  yet  been  informed  of,  and  what  mud  therefore  heighten 
our  idea  of  his  fortitude,  that  he  is  not  to  be  terrified  or  moved,  by 
the  view  of  certain  deftruclion,  or  even  by  the  moft  alarming  pro 
digies.  I  fhall  quote  Pope's  Tranflation,  which  in  this  place  is  e- 
qual,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  original. 

Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied, 
His  fateful  voice.     Th*  intrepid  chief  replied, 


*  Spectator,  Numb.  12. 

With 
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With  unabated  rage  :   "  So  let  it  be  ! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  loft  on  me. 
I  know  my  fate  ;  —  to  die,  to  fee  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  more. 
Enough  :  —  when  Heaven  ordains,  I  fmk  in  night.  — « 
Now  perifh,  Troy."     He  faid,  and  rufh'd  to  fight. 

It  is  equally  a  proof  of  rich  invention  and  exact  judgement  in 
Homer,  that  he  mixes  fome  good  qualities  in  all  his  bad  charac 
ters,  and  fome  degree  of  imperfection  in  almoft  all  his  good  ones. 

Agamemnon,  notwithflanding  his  pride,  is  an  able  general, 

and  a  valiant  man,  and  highly  efleemed  as  fuch  by  the  greater  part 

of  the  army. Paris,  though  effeminate,  and  vain  of  his  drefs 

and  perfon,  is,  however,  good-natured,  patient  of  reproof,  not 
deftitute  of  courage,  and  eminently  fkilled  in  mufic,  and  other 

fine  arts. Ajax  is  a  huge  giant;    fearlefs  rather  from  infenfi- 

bility  to  danger,  and  confidence  in  his  mafTy  arms,  than  from 
any  nobler  principle ;  boaftful  and  rough ;  regardlefs  of  the  gods, 
though  not  downright  impious  *  :  yet  there  is  in  his  manner 
fomething  of  franknefs  and  blunt  fincerity,  which  entitle  him  to 
a  (hare  in  our  efteem ;  and  he  is  ever  ready  to  aflift  his  country 
men,  to  whom  he  renders  good  fervice  on  many  a  perilous  emer 
gency.  •  The  character  of  Helen,  in  fpite  of  her  faults,  and 


*  His  natural  bluntnefs  appears  in  that  fhort,  but  famous  addrefs,  to  Jupiter,  in 
the  nineteenth  book,  when  a  preternatural  darknefs  hindered  him  from  feeing  ei- 

TJ 

ther  the  enemy  or  his  own  people.  The  prayer  feems  to  be  the  effect  rather  of 
vexation,  than  of  piety  or  patriotifm.  Pope  gives  a  more  folemn  turn  to  it,  than 
either  Homer's  words,  or  the  character  of  the  fpeaker,  will  juftify. 

Lord  of  earth  and  air  ! 

O  King,  O  Father,  hear  my  humble  prayer,  Sec. 

F  of 


4-ro 
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of  the  many  calamities  whereof  me  is  the  guilty  caufe,  Homer 
has  found  means  to  recommend  to  our  pity,  and  almoft  to  our 
love ;  and  this  he  does,  without  feeking  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
Paris,  of  which  the  mo  ft  refpeclable  perfonages  in  the  poem  are 
maae  to  fpeak  with  becoming  abhorrence.  She  is  fo  full  of  re- 
morfe,  fb  ready  on  every  occafion  to  condemn  her  paft  conduct, 
ib  affectionate  to  her  friends,  fo  willing  to  do  juftice  to  every  bo 
dy's  merit,  and  withal  fo  finely  accompliihed,  that  me  extorts 

our  admiration,  as  well  as   that  of  the  Troj.ui  fenators. Me- 

nelaus,  though  fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  injury  he  had  received, 
is  yet  a  man  of  moderation,    clemency,    and  good-nature,  a  va 
liant  foldier,  and  a  mod  aftedionate  brother;  but  there  is  a  dafli 
of  vanity  in   his  compofition,  and  he  entertains    rather   too  high 
an  opinion  of  his  own  abilities ;   yet  never  overlooks  or  underva 
lues  the  merit  of  others.-     -Priam  would   claim    unreferved  e- 
.ftecm,  as  well  as  pity,  if  it   were  not  for  his   inexcufeable  weak- 
nefs,  in  gratifying  the  humour,  and  by  indulgence  abetting  the 
crimes,  of  the  moil  worthlefs  of  all  his  children,  to  die  utter  ruin 
:of  his  people,  family,    and   kingdom.     Madame  Dacier  fuppofes, 
that   he   had  loft  his   authority,    and  was   obliged   to  fall  in  with 
the  politics  of  the  times  :    but  of  this  1  find  no  evidence;  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  his  unworthy  favourite  Paris  feem  to  have  been 
theonly'perfonsof  diftindion  in  Troy,  who  were  averfe  to  the 
reftoring  of  Helen.     Priam's    foible  (if  it  can  be  called  by  fo  foft 
.1  name),   however  faulty,  is  not  uncommon,  and  has  often  pro 
duced  calamity  both   in  private  and   public  life.     The  fcripture 
gives  a  memorable   inftance,    in  the  hiftory  of  the   good   old  Eli. 

! Sarpedon   comes   nearer  a  perfed   character,  than  any  other 

of  Homer's  heroes;  but  the  part  he  has  to  ad  is  fhort.  It  is  a. 
charaaer,  which  one  could  hardly  have  expected  in  thofe  rude 
times  :  A  fovereigii  prince,  who  coiifiders  himfelf  as  a  magiftrate 
fer  up  by  the  people  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore  bound  in 

honour 
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honour  and  gratitude   to   be  himfelf  their  example,  and  finely  to 

excel  as  much  in  virtue,  as  in  rank  and  authority. Hector  is 

the  favourite   of  every  reader ;    and  with   good   reafon.     To   the 
trued  valour  he  joins  the  mod  generous  patriotifin.     He   abomi 
nates    the    crime    of  Paris  :    but,  not   being  able   to   prevent  the 
war,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  defend  his  country,  and  his  father 
and  fovereign,  to  the  laft.     He  too,  as   well   as  Achilles,  forefees 
his  own  death ;    which  heightens  our  companion,  and  raifes   oui; 
idea  of  his  magnanimity.     In  all  the  relations  of  private   life,  as 
a  fon,  a  father,  a  hufband,  a  brother,  he  is  amiable  in  the  high- 
eft  degree ;    and  he  is  diftinguifhed  among  all  the  heroes  for  ten- 
dernefs  of  ^affection,  gentlenefs  of  manners,    and  a  pious  reo-arcl 
to  the  duties   of  religion.     One  circumftance   of  his    character, 
ftrongly  expreflive  of  a  great  and   delicate  mind,  we  learn  from 
Helen's  lamentation  over  his  dead  body,  That  he  was  almoft  the 
only  perfon  in  Troy,  who  had  always   treated  her  with  kindnefs, 
and  never  uttered    one   reproachful  word   to  give  her  pain,  nor 
heard  others  reproach   her  without   blaming   them  for  it.     Some 
tendency  to  orientation  (which   however  may  be  pardonable  in  a 
commander  in  chief),  and  temporary  fits  of  timidity,  are  the  on 
ly  blemifhes  difcoverable  in  this  hero.  5   whofe  portrait  Homer  ap 
pears  to  have  drawn  with  an  affectionate  and   peculiar  attention. 
And  it  muft  convey  a  favourable  idea   of  the  good  old  bard,  as 
well  as  of  human  nature,  to  reflect,    that  the  fame   perfon  who 
was   loved  and  admired  three  thoufand  years    ago,    as  a  pattern 
of  heroic  excellence  and  manly  virtue,  is  dill  an  object  of  admi 
ration   and  love  to   the    moft  enlightened   nations.      This  is  one 
ftriking  proof,    that,    notwith  (landing    the   endlefs    viciffitude    to 
which  human  affairs  are  liable,  the  understanding  and  moral  fen- 
tiihents  of  men   have  continued  nearly  the  fame.:  in:  all  ages;  and 
that  the  faculties  whereby  we  diftinguim  truth  and  virtue  are  as 
really  parts  of  our  original  nature,  and  as  little  obnoxious  to  the 

3^2  caprice 
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caprice  of  fafhion,  as  our  love  of  life,  our  fenfes  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  or  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft.  Rectitude  of  mo 
ral  principle,  and  a  Spirit  of  good-nature  and  humanity,  are  in 
deed  eminently  confpicuous  in  this  wonderful  poet ;  whofe  works, 
in  whatever  light  we  confider  them,  as  a  picture  of  pail  ages,  as  a 
treafure  of  moral  wifdom,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  power  of  human 
genius,  or  as  an  affecting  and  inilructive  diiplay  of  the  human 
mind,  are  truly  ineftimable. 

By  aicribing  fo  many  amiable  qualities  to  Hector,  and  fome 
others  of  the  Trojans,  the  poet  interefts  us  in  the  fate  of  that 
people,  notwithstanding  our  being  continually  kept  in  mind,  that 
they  are  the  injurious  party.  And  by  thus  blending  good  and 
evil,  virtue  and  frailty,  in  the  compofition  of  his  characters,  he 
makes  them  the  more  conformable  to  the  real  appearances  of  hu 
man  nature,  and  more  ufeful  as  examples  for  our  improvement ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  without  hurting  verifimilitude,  gives  eve 
ry  neceiTary  embellishment  to  particular  parts  of  his  poem,  and 
variety,  coherence,  and  animation,  to  the  whole  fable.  And  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  feveral  of  his  characters  are 
complex,  not  one  of  them  is  made  up  of  incompatible  parts  :  all 
are  natural  and  probable,  and  fuch  as  we  think  we  have  met 
with,  or  might  have  met  with,  in  our  intercourfe  with  man 
kind. 

From  the  fame  extenfive  views  of  good  and  evil,  in  all  their 
forms  and  combinations,  Homer  has  been  enabled  to  make  each 
of  his  characters  perfectly  diflinct  in  itfelf,  and  different  from  all 
the  red ;  infomuch  that,  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad, 
we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  his  heroes,  as  with  the  faces  and 
tempers  of  our  moft  famiHar  friends.  Virgil,  by  confining  him- 
felf  to  a  few  general  ideas  of  fidelity  and  fortitude,  has  made  his 
fubordinate  heroes  a  very  good  fort  of  people  ;  but  they  are  all 
the  fame,  and  we  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them. 

Achates 
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Achates  is  faithful,  and  Gyas  is  brave,  and  Cloanthus  is  brave ; 
and  this  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  matter  *.  We  fee  thefe  heroes 
at  a  diitance,  and  have  lome  notion  of  their  lliape  and  fize  ;  but 
are  not  near  enough  to  tliitinguifh  their  features  :  and  every  face 
feerns  to  exhibit  the  fame  faint  and  ambiguous  appearance.  But 
of  Homer's  heroes  we  know  every  particular  that  can  be  known. 
We  eat,  and  drink,  and  talk,  and  fight  with  tfi^rn  :  we  fee  them 
in  action,  and  out  of  it  ;  in  the  field,  and  in  their  tents  and 
houfes  :  —  the  very  face  of  the  country  about  Troy,  we  feem  to 
be  as  well  acquainted  with,  as  if  we  had  been  there.  Similar 
characters  there  are  among  thefe  heroes,  as  there  are  fimilar  faces 
in  every  fociety ;  but  we  never  miilake  one  for  another.  Neftor 
and  Ulyfles  are  both  wife,  and  both  eloquent ;  but  the  wifdom 
of  the  former  feems  to  be  the  efFec"l  of  experience ;  that  of  the 
latter,  of  genius  :  the  eloquence  of  the  one  is  fweet  and  copious, 
but  not  always  to  the  purpofe,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  flory- 
telling ;  that  of  the  other  is  clofe,  emphatical,  and  perfuafive, 
and  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  man- 


*  I  cannot,  however,  admit  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  contend,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  character  in  Virgil.  Turnus  is  a  good  poetical  character,  but  borrow 
ed  from  Homer,  being  an  Achilles  in  miniature.  Mezentius  is  well  drawn,  and  of 
the  poet's  own  invention  :  —  a  tyrant,  who,  together  with  impiety,  has  contract 
ed  intolerable  cruelty  and  pride  ;  yet  intrepid  in  the  field,  and  graced  with  one  a- 
miable  virtue,  fometimes  found  in  very  rugged  minds,  a  tender  affection  to  a  moil 
deferving  fon.  In  the  good  old  King  Evander,  we  have  a  charming  picture  of' 
fimple  manners,  refined  by  erudition,  and  uncorrupted  by  luxury.  Dido  has 
been  already  analyfed.  There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  Camilla,  which  might  not 
be  expected  in  any  female  warrior ;  but  the  adventures  of  her  early  life  are  roman 
tic  and  interefting.  The  circumftance  of  her  being,  when  an  infant,  thrown  a- 
crofs  a  river,  tied  to  a  fpear,  is  fo  very  fingular,  that  it  would  feem  to  have  had  a 
foundation  in  fact,  or  in  tradition,  Something  fimilar  is  related  by  Plutarch  of 
King  Pyrrhus. 

ner. 
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ner.  Homer's  heroes  arc  all  valiant  ;  yet  each  difplays  a  modi 
fication  of  valour  peculiar  to  himfelf.  One  is  valiant  from  prin 
ciple,  another  from  conftitution  ;  one  is  ram,  another  cautious; 
one  is  impetuous  and  headftrong,  another  impetuous,  but  tracta 
ble;  one  is  cruel,  another  merciful;  one  is  infolent  and  oftenta- 
tious,  another  gentle  and  unaffuming;  one  is  vain  of  his  perfon, 
another  of  his  ftrength,  and  a  third  of  his  family.-  -It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  a  complete  enumeration.  Almoft  every  fpecies 
of  the  heroic  charadcr  is  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

The  Paradife  Loft,  though  truly  Epic,  cannot  properly  be  called 
an  Heroic  poem;    for  the  agents  in  it  are  not  heroes,  but  being 
of  a  higher  order  *.     Of  thefe  the  poet's  plan  did   not  admit  the* 
introduaion  of  many;  but  moft  of  thofe  whom  he  has  introdu 
ced  are  well  charaaerifed.     I  have   already  fpoken  of  his  Satan, 
which  is  the  higheft  imaginable  fpecies  of  the  diabolical  charac 
ter.     The  inferior  fpecies   are  well  diverfined,  and  in  each  variety 
diftinaiy  marked  :    one  is  flothful,  another  avaricious,  a  third  fo- 
phiftical,  a  fourth  furious  ;  and  though  all  are  impious,  fome  are 
more  outrageouHy  and  blafphemoufly  fo,  than  others.  -      -Adam 
and  Eve,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  are  chafers  well  imagined, 
and  well  fupported  ;     and   the  different  fentiments   arifmg  from 
difference  of  fex,  are  traced   out   with    inimitable   delicacy,    and 
philofophical  propriety.     After  the    fall,     he  makes    them   retain 
the  fame  charaaers,    without   any  other  change    than  what    the 
tranfition  from  innocence  to  guilt  might  be  fuppofed  to  produce  : 
Adam  has  ftill  that  pre-eminence  in  dignity,  and  Eve  in  loveli- 

*  Samfon,  in  the  Agsniftes,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  heroic  charader  not  to  be  found 
in  Homer-,  diftinctly  marked,  and  admirably  fupported.  And  Delilah,  in  the 
fame  tragedy,  is  perhaps  a  more  perfe&  model  of  an  alluring,  infinuating,  worth- 
Icfs  woman,  than  any  other  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry. 

nefs, 
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nefs,  which  we  fhoulci  naturally  look  for  in  the  father  and  mo 
ther  of  mankind. Of  the  bleffed  fpirits,  Raphael  and  Mi 
chael  are  well  didinguiihed ;  the  one  for  affability,  and  peculiar 
good-will  to  the  human  race;  the  other  for  majedy,  but  fuch  as 

commands    veneration,     rather  than   fear. We   are  ibrry   to 

add,  that  Milton's   attempt  to  foar  dill  higher,    only  Ihows,   that 
he  had  already  foared  as  high,  as,  without   being  "  bladed  with 
1  excefs  of  light,"  it  is   pofiible  for   the   human  imagination  to 
rife. 

I  have  been  led  further  into  this  fubjecl  of  poetical  characters 
than  I  intended  to  have  gone,  or  than  was  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
invedigation.  For  I  prefume,  it.  was  long  ago  abundantly  evi 
dent  ;  —  that  die  end  of  Poetry  is  to  pleafe,  and  therefore  that 
the  mod  perfect  poetry  mud  be  the  moft  pleafing ; — that  what 
is  unnatural  cannot  give  pleafure,  and  therefore  that  poetry  muil 
be  according  to  nature  ;  —  that  it  mufl  be  either  according  to  real 
nature,  or  according  to  nature  fomewhat  different  from  the  reali 
ty;— that  if,  according  to  real  nature,  it  would  give  no  greater 
pleafure  than  hiftory,  which  is  a  tranfcript  of  real  nature; — that 
greater  pleafure  is,  however,  to  be  expected  from  it,  becaufe  we 
grant  it  fuperior  indulgence,  in  regard  to  fidion,  and  the  choice 
of  words;  —  and,  confequently,  that  poetry  mud  be,  not  accor 
ding  to  real  nature,  but  according  to  nature  improved  to  that 
degree,  which  is  confident  with  probability,  and  fuitable  to  the 
poet's  purpofe  *. And  hence  it  is  that  we  call  Poetry,  AN 

tM  I  TAT  I  ON- 


*  Cum  mundus-fenflbilis  fit  anima  rationali  dignitate  inferior,  videtur  Poefis 
haec  humanse  naturae  largiri  qure  hiftoria  dencgat ;  atque  animo  umbris  rerum  ut- 
cunque  fatisfacere,  cum  folida  haberi  non  poffint.  Si  quis  enim  rem  acutius  iiw 
trofpiciat,  firmum  ex  Poeii  fumitur  argumentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illu- 
ilrem,  ordinem  magis  perfe<Slum,  et  varietatem  magis  pulchram,  aninue  humanie 

complacere, 
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IMITATION  OF  NATURE.  —  For  that  which  is  properly  termed 
Imitation  has  always  in  it  fomething  which  is  not  in  the  original. 
If  the  prototype  and  tranfcript  be  exactly  alike ;  if  there  be  no 
thing  in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other ;  we  may  call  the  latter 
a  reprefentation,  a  copy,  a  draught,  or  a  picture,  of  the  former  ; 
but  we  never  call  it  an  imitation. 


CHAP.  V. 

Further  Illuftrations.     Of  Poetical  Arrangement. 


IT  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  events  of  Poetry  mud  be 
"  more  compact,  more  clearly  connected  with  caufes  and 
"  confequences,  and  unfolded  in  an  order  more  flattering  to  the 
"  imagination,  and  more  interefling  to  the  paflions,"  than  the 


complaccre,  quam  in  natura  ipfa,  pofl  lapfum,  repcriri  ullo  modo  point.  Qua- 
propter,  cum  res  geftce,  ct  evcntus,  qui  verae  hiftoria:  fubjiciuntur,  non  Tint  ejus 
amplitudiuis,  in  qua  anima  humana  fibi  fatisfaciat,  pnvfto  ell  Pocfis,  qua:  facia 
magis  heroica  confingat.  Cum  hiftoria  vera  fuccefTus  rerum,  minime  pro  mentis 
virtutum  ct  fcelerum  narret ;  corrigit  earn  Poefis,  ct  exitus,  et  fortunas,  fecun- 
dum  merita,  et  ex  kge  Nemefeos,  exhibet.  Cum  hiftoria  vera,  obvia  rerum  fatie- 
tate  et  fimilitudine,  animie  humanx  faftidio  fit  ;  reficit  earn  Poefis,  inexpedata,  et 
varia,  et  viciflitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo  ut  Poefis  ifta  non  folum  ad  delecta- 
tioncm,  fed  etiam  ad  animi  magnitudincm,  ct  ad  mores  conferat.  Quare  et  me- 
,rito  cthm  divinitatis  particeps  videri  pofllt ;  qui<i  anunum  erigit,  et  in  fublime  ra- 
iVif  rerum  fimulacra  ad  animi  dcfideria  accommodando,  non  animum  rebus 
(quod  ratio  facit  et  hiftoria)  fubmittendo. 

Bacon.  DC  Aug.  Sclent,  pag.  168.  Lug.  Eat.   1645. 
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events  of  hiftory  commonly  are.    This  may  feem  to  demand  fome 
illuftration. 

I.  Some  parts  of  hiilory  intereft  us  much ;    but  others  fo  little, 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  ufe  in  the  connection  of  events,  we 
fhould  be  inclined  to  overlook  them  altogether.     But  all  the  parts 
of  a  poem  muft  be  interefting :  —  Great,  to  raife   admiration  or 
terror ;  unexpected,  to  give  furprife ;  pathetic,  to  draw  forth  our 
tender  affections  ;  important,  from  their  tendency  to  the  elucida 
tion  of  the  fable,  or  to  the  difplay  of  human  character ;  amufing, 
from  the  agreeable  pictures  of  nature  they  prefent  us  with ;  or  of 
peculiar  efficacy   in  promoting   our  moral  improvement.      And 
therefore,  in  forming  an  Epic  or  Dramatic  Fable,   from  hiflory  or 
tradition,  the  poet  muft  omit  every  event  that  cannot  be  im 
proved  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  purpofes. 

II.  Some  events  are  recorded  in  hiftory,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  true ;  though  their  confequences  be  of  no  moment,  and  their 
caufes  unknown.     But  of  all  poetical  events,  the  caufes  ought  to 
be  manifeft,  for  the  fake  of  probability  j  and  the  effects  coniider- 
able,  to  give  them  importance. 

III.  A  hiftory  may  be  as  long   as   you   pleafe ;  for,  while  it  is 
inftructive  and  true,  it  is  ftill  a  good  hiftory.     But  a  poem  muft 
not  be  too  long  : — firft,  becaufe  to  write  good  poetry   is   exceed 
ingly  difficult,  fo  that  a  very  long  poem  would  be  too  extenlive  a 
work  for  human  life,  and  too  laborious  for  human  ability-; — fe- 
condly,  becaufe,  if  you  would  be  fuitably  affected  with  the  poet's 
art,  you   muft  have  a  diftinct   remembrance  of  the  whole  fable, 
which  could  not  be,  if  the  fable  were  very  long  * ;  — and,  thirdly, 
becaufe    poetry    is    addreffed    to    the   imagination    and    pafiions, 
which  cannot  long  be  kept  in  violent  exercife,  without  working 

*  Ariflot.  Poet.  §  7, 
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the  mind  into  a  clifagreeable  (late,  and  even  impairing  the  health 
of  the  body. That,  by  thefe  three  peculiarities  of  the  poeti 
cal  art,  its  powers  of  pleding  are  heightened,  and  confequently  its 
e:ri  promoted,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof. 

IV.  The  ftrength  of  a  paflion  depends  in  part  on  the  vivacity. 
of  the  impreflion  made  by  its  object.  Diilrefs  which  we  fee,  we 
are  more  affected  with  than  what  we  only  hear  of;  and,  of  feveral 
defcriptions  of  an  affeaing  objea,  we  are  moft  moved  by  that 
which  is  mod  lively.  Every  thing  in  poetry,  being  intended  to 
operate  on  the  pattens,  mufl  be  difplayed  in  lively  colours,  and 
iet  as  it  were  before  the  eyes :  and  therefore  the  poet  muft  attend 
to  many  minute,  though  pidurefque  circumftances,  that  may, 
or  perhaps  mufl,  be  overlooked  by  the  hiftorian.  Achilles'  put 
ting  on  his  armour,  is  defcribed  by  Homer  with  a  degree  of  mi- 
nutenefs,  which,  if  it  were  the  poet's  bufmefs  fimply  to  relate 
fads,  might  appear  tedious  or  impertinent ;  but  which  in  reali 
ty  anfwers  a  good  purpofe,  that  of  giving  us  a  diftin<5V  image 
of  this  dreadful  warrior  :  it  being  the  end  of  poetical  defcription, 
not  only  to  relate  fads,  but  to  faint  them*;  not  merely  to  in 
form 


*  Homer's  poetry  is  always  piaurefque.  Algarotti,  after  Lucian,  calls  him 
the  prince  of  painters.  He  fets  before  us  the  whole  vifible  appearance  of  the  ob 
ject  he  ckfcribes,  fo  that  the  painter  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  work  after 
his  inodel.  He  has  more  epithets  expreffive  of  colour  than  any  other  poet 
am  acquainted  with:  tot  earth,  -wine-coloured  ocean,  and  even  -white  milk,  &c. 
This  to  the  imagination  of  thofe  readers  who  ftudy  the  various  colourings  of  na 
ture  is  highly  amufing,  however  offenfive  it  may  be  to  the  delicacy  of  certain  cri 
tics  -,  —  whofe  rules  for  the  ufe  of  epithets  if  we  were  to  adopt,  we  fhould  take  the 
p  dm  of  poetry  from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  and  beftow  it  on  thofe  fimple 
rhimcrs,  who,  becaufe  they  have  no  other  merit,  muft  be  admired  for  barrennefl 

of  fancy,  and  poverty  of  language. An  improper  ufe  of  epithets  is  indeed  a 

grievous  fault.     And  epithets  become   improper:-!,  when   they   add  nothing 
w  the  fenfe  5  or  to  the  picture  -,  -  and  (kill  more,  when,  2.  they  feem  rather  to  tak< 

tbmethmg 
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form  the  judgemenjt,  and  enrich  the  memory,  but  to  awaken  the 
paflions,  and  captivate  the  imagination.    'Not  that  every  thing  in 


\fomethingfrom  it;  —  3.  when  by  their  colloquial  meannefs  they  debafe   the  fub- 
jecl:.  —  Thefe  three  faults  are  all  exemplified  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings,    Which  aftive  troops  of  angels  drew, 
On  a  ftrong  tempefl's  -rapid  wings,  With  mofl  amazing  fvviftnefs  flew. 

Tate  and  Brady. 

4.  Epithets  are  improper,  when,  inftead  of  adding  to  the  fenfe,  they  only  exag 
gerate   the  found.      Homer's    TTOKV^KOIT^OIQ  d-aA\a<7<r>K  contains  both  an  imitative 
found,  and  a  lively  picture  :  but  Thomfon  gives  us  nothing  but  noife,  when  he 
faysj^  defcribing  a  thunder  florm, 

Follows  the  loofen'd  aggravated  roar, 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling,  peal  on  peal, 

Crufh'd  horrible,  convulfing  heaven  and  earth.  Summer. 

The  following  line  of  Pope  is  perhaps  liable  to  the  fame  objection  : 

Then  ruftling,  crackling,  cralhing,  'thunder  down.  .Iliad  23. 

5.  Epithets  are  faulty,  when   they  overcharge  a  verfe  fo  as  to  hurt  its  harmony, 
and  incumber  its   motion.  —  6.  When  they  darken   the  fenfe,  by  crowding  too 
many  thoughts  together.     Both  thefe.  faults  appear  in  this  pafiage  : 

Her  eyes  in  liquid  light  luxurious  fwim, 

And  languifh  with  unutterable  love  ; 

Heaven's  warm  bloom  glows  along  each  brightening  limb, 

Where  fluttering  bland  the  veil's  thin  mantling*  rove. 


,  Epithets  are  improper,  when  they  recur  more  frequently,  than  the  genius 
either  of  the  language  or  of  the  compofition  will  admit.  For  foirie  languages  are 
more  liberal  of  epithets  than  others,  the  Italian,  for  inftance,  than  the  Englifh; 
and  fome  forts  of  verfe  require  a  more  perfect  fimplicity  than  orhers,  thofe,  for 
example,  that  exprefs  dejecYion  or  compofure  of  mind,  than  thofe  that  give  utter 
ance  to  enthufiafm,  indignation,  and  other  ardent  emotions. 

In  general,  Epithets,  that  add  to  the  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame   time  affift  the  har 
mony,  muft  be  allowed  to  be   ornamental,  if  they  are   not  too  frequent.     Nor 

3   G  2  iliould 
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poetry  is  to  be  minutely  defcribed,  or  that  every  minute  defcrip- 
tion  muft  of  neceflity  be  a  long  one.  Nothing  has  a  worfe  ef 
fect,  than  defcriptions  too  long,  too  frequent,  or  too  minute  ;, 
—  witnefs  the  Davideis  of  Cowley  :  —  and  the  reader  is  never  fo 
effectually  intcrefted  in  his  fubject,  as  when,  by  means  of  a  few 
circumftances  well  ielected,  he  is  made  to  conceive  a  great  many 
others.  From  Virgil's  Pulcherrima  Dido,  and  the  following 
fimile  of  Diana  amidft  her  nymphs  *,  our  fancy  may  form  for 
itfelf  a  picture  of  feminine  lovelinefs  and  dignity  more  perfect 
than  ever  Cowley  or  Ovid  could  exhibit  in  their  moft  elaborate 
defcriptions.  Nay,  it  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  the  bed  cri 
tics  f,  that,  in  the  defcription  of  great  objects,  a  certain  degree 
of  obfcurity,  not  in  the  language,  but  in  the  picture  or  notion 
prefented  to  the  mind,  has  fometimes  a  happy  effect  in  produ 
cing  admiration,  terror,  and  other  emotions  connected  with  the 
fublime :  —  as  when  the  witches  in  Macbeth  defcribe  the  horrors 


fhould  thofe  be  objected  to,  which  give  to  the  exprefiion  either  delicacy  or  digni 
ty.  And  as  thefe  qualities  do  not  at  all  times  depend  on  the  fame  principle,  be 
ing  in  fomc  degree  determined  by  fafhion,  is  there  not  reafon  for  fuppofing,  that 
the  moft  exceptionable  of  Homer's  epithets,  thofe  I  mean  which  he  applies  to  his 
perfons,  might  in  that  remote  age  have  had  a  propriety,  whereof  at  prefent  we 
have  no  conception  ?  The  epithets  aflumed  by  Eaftern  kings  feem  ridiculous  to  an 
European ;  and  yet  perhaps  may  appear  fignificant  and  folemn  to  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  hear  them  in  the  original  language.  Let  it  be  obferved  too,  that 
Homer  compofed  his  immortal  work  at  a  time  when  writing  was  not  common; 
when  people  were  rather  hearers  than  readers  of  poetry,  and  could  not  often  en 
joy  the  pleafure  even  of  hearing  it ;  and  when,  confequently,  the  frequent  repeti 
tion  of  certain  words  and  phrafes,  being  a  help  to  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  right 
npprehenfion  of  the  poet's  meaning,  would  be  thought  rather  a  beauty  than  a  ble- 
miih.  The  fame  thing  is  obfervable  in  fome  of  our  old  ballads. 

*  Virg.  jEneid.  lib.  i.  verf.  500. 

\  Demet.  Phaler.  $  ^66.    Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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of  their  employment  by  calling  it  in  three  words,  "  A  deed  WITH- 
"  OUT  A  NAME."  —  But  it  is  only  a  great  artift,  who  knows 
when  to  be  brief  in  defcription,  and  when  copious  j  where  to 
light  up  his  landfcape  with  funfhine,  and  where  to  cover  it  with 
darknefs  and  temped.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  without  fuffer- 
ing  the  narration  to  languim  in  its  progrefs,  or  to  run  out  into 
an  immoderate  length ;  without  hurrying  us  away  from  affecting 
objects  before  our  paflions  have  time  to  operate,  or  fixing  our  at 
tention  too  long  upon  them,  —  it  will  be  proper,  that  the  poet 
confine  the  action  of  his  poem  to  a  iliort  period  of  time.  But 
hiftory  is  fubject  to  no  reflraints,  but  thofe  of  truth  ;  and, 
without  incurring  blame,  may  take  in  any  length  of  duration. 

V.  The  origin  of  nations,  and  the  beginnings  of  great  events,- 
are  little  known,  and  feldom  interesting;  whence  the  firft  part  of 
every  hiftory,  compared  with  the  fequel,  is  fomewhat  dry  and 
tedious.  But  a  poet  inuft,  even  in  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
interefl  the  readers,  and  raife  high  expectation  ;  not  by  any  af 
fected  pomp  of  ftyle,  far  lefs  by  ample  promifes  or  bold  profef- 
fions;  but  by  fetting  immediately  before  them  fome  incident, 
ftriking  enough  to  raife  curiofity,  in  regard  both  to  its  caufes  and 
to  its  confequences.  He  muft  therefore  take  up  his  flory,  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  in  the  middle  ;  or  rather,  to  prevent  the  work 
from  being  too  long,  as  near  the  end  as  poflible :  and  afterwards 
take  fome  proper  opportunity  to  inform  us  of  the  preceding  e- 
vents,  in  the  way  of  narrative,  or  by  the  converfation  of  the  per- 
fons  introduced,  or  by  iliort  and  natural  digreffions. 

The  action  of  both  the  Iliad  and  OdyfFey  begins  about 
fix  weeks  before  its  conclufion;  although  the  principal  events 
of  the  war  of  Troy  are  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and 
the  adventures  of  a  ten  years  voyage,  followed  by  the  fuppre£- 
fion  of  a  dangerous  domeflic  enemy,  in  the  latter.  One  of  the 
firft  things  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  is  a  plague,  which 
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Apollo  in  anger  fent  into  the  Grecian  army  commanded  by  Aga 
memnon,  and  now  encamped  before  Troy.  Who  this  Agamem*- 
uon  was,  and  who  the  Grecians  were;  for  what  reafon  they  had 
come  hither ;  how  long  the  fiege  had  laded ;  what  memorable 
actions  had  been  already  performed,  and  in  what  condition  both 
parties  now  were: — all  this,  and  much  more,  we  foon  learn 
from  occasional  hints  and  converiations  Interfperled  through  the 
poem. 

In  the  Eneid,  which,  though  it  comprehends  the  tranfactions 
of  feven  years,  opens  within  a  few  months  of  the  .concluding  e- 
vent,  we  are  fird  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  Trojan  fleet  at  fea,, 
and  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  Juno  intereding  herfelf  to  raife  a  dona 
for  their  destruction.  This  excites  a  curiofity  to  know  fomething 
further  :  who  thefe  Trojans  were  ;  whence  they  had  come,  and 
whither  they  were  bound ;  why  they  had  left  their  own  coun 
try,  and  what  had  befallen  them  fince  they  left  it.  On  all  thefe 
points,  the  poet,  without  quitting  the  track  of  his  narrative,  foon 
gives  the  fulled  information.  The  dorm  rifes ;  the  Trojans  are 
driven  to  Africa,  and  hofpitably  received  by  the  Queen  of  the 
.country  ;  at  whofe  defire  their  commander  relates  his  adven 
tures. 

The  action  of  Paradife  Loft  commences  not  many  days  before 
Adam  and  Eve  are  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  is 
the  concluding  event.  This  poem,  as  its  plan  is  incomparably 
more  fublime  and  more  important,  than  that  of  either  the  Iliad 
or  Eneid,  opens  with  a  far  more  intereding  fcene  :  a  multitude 
-of  angels  and  archangels  fliut  up  in  a  region  of  torment  and 
darknefs,  and  rolling  on  a  lake  of  unquenchable  fire.  Who  theft- 
angels  are,  and  what  brought  them  into  this  iniferable  condition, 
we  naturally  widi  to  know  ;  and  the  poet  in  due  time  informs  us  ; 
partly  from  the  converfation  of  the  fiends  themfelves  ;  and  more 
particularly  by  the  mouth  of  a  happy  fpirit,  fent  from  heaven  to 

.caution 
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caution  tae  father  and  mother  of  mankind  againfc  temptation,, 
and  confirm  their  good  refolutions  by  unfolding  the  dreadful  ef- 
fccls  of  impiety  and  difobedience. 

This  poetical  arrangement  of  events,  fo  different  from  the 
hiftorical,  has  other  advantages  betides  thofe  arifing  from  brevity, 
and  compaclnefs  of  detail :  it  is  obvioufly  more  affecting  to  the 
fancy,  and  more  alarming  to  the  paffions ;  and,  being  more 
fuitable  to  the  order  and  the  manner  in  which  the  actions  of  o- 
ther  men  ftrike  our  fenfes,  is  a  more  exact  imitation  of  human 
affairs.  I  hear  a  fudden  iioife  in  the  ftreet,  and  ran  to  fee  what 
is  the  matter.  An  infurrectioii  has  happened,  a  great  multitude 
is  brought  together,  and  fomething  very  important  is  going  for 
ward.  The  fcene  before  me  is  the  firft  thing  that  engages  my  at 
tention;  and  is  in  itfelf  fo  interefling,  that  for  a  moment  or 
two  I  look  at  it  in  filence  and  wonder.  By  and  by,  when  I  get 
time  for  reflection,  I  begin  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  all  this 
tumult,  and  what  it  is  the  people  would  be  at;  and  one  who  is 
better  informed  than  I,  explains  the  affair  from  the  beginning;  or 
perhaps  I  make  this  out  for  myfelf,  from  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  perfons  principally  concerned.  —  This  is  a  fort  of  picture* 
of  poetical1  arrangement,  both  in  Epic  and  Dramatic  Compofition; 
and  this  plan  t  has  been  followed  in  narrative  odes  and  ballads 
both  ancient  and  modern.  —  The  hiftorian  purfues  a  different  me 
thod.  He  begins  perhaps  with  an  account  of  the  manners  of  a 
certain  age,  and  of  the  political  conflitution  of  a  certain  country; 
then  introduces  a  particular  perfon,  gives  the  flory  of  his  birth, 
connections,  private  character,  purfuits,  difappointments,  and  of 
.  t-h-e  events  that  promoted  his  views,  and  brought  him  acquainted 
with  other  turbulent  fpirits  like  himfelf ;  and  fo  proceeds,  un- 

*  This  illuftration,  or  fomething  very  like  it,  I  think  I  have  read  in  Batteux's 
Commentary  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 

folding, 
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folding,  according  to  die  order  of  time,  the  caufes,  principles, 
and  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  ;  —  if  that  be  the  fubjecft  which  he 
undertakes  to  illuftrate.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  latter  me 
thod  is  more  favourable  to  calm  information  :  but  the  former, 
compared  with  it,  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  advantages  al 
ready  fpecified,  and  to  be  more  effectually  productive  of  that 
mental  pleafure  which  depends  on  the  paffions  and  imagination. 

VI.  If  a  work  have  no  determinate  end,  it  has  no  meaning  ; 
and  if  it  have  many  ends,  it  will  diftracl  by  its  multiplicity.  U- 
nity  of  clefign,  therefore,  belongs  in  fome  meafure  to  all  com- 
pofitions,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe.  But  to  fome  it  is  more  ef- 
fential  than  to  others ;  and  to  none  fo  much  as  to  the  higher 
poetry.  In  certain  kinds  of  hiftory,  there  is  unity  fufficient,  if 
all  the  events  recorded  be  referred  to  one  perfon ;  in  others,  if 
to  one  period  of  time,  or  to  one  people,  or  even  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  one  and  the  fame  planet.  But  it  is  not  enough,  that  the 
iubjeft  of  a  poetical  fable  be  the  exploits  of  one  perfon ;  for  thefe 
may  be  of  various  and  even  of  oppofite  forts  and  tendencies, 
and  take  up  longer  time,  than  the  nature  of  poetry  can  admit : 
—  far  lefs  can  a  regular  poem  comprehend  the  affairs  of  one  period, 
or  of  one  people :~ — it  muft  be  limited  to  fome  one  great  aftion  or 
evenf,  to  the  illuftration  of  which  all  the  fubordinate  events  muft 
contribute ;  and  thefe  muft  be  fo  connected  with  one  another,  as 
well  as  with  the  poet's  general  purpofe,  that  one  cannot  be 
changed,  tranfpofed,  or  taken  away,  without  affecting  the  con- 
fiftence  and  ftability  of  the  whole  *.  In  itfelf  an  incident  may 
be  interefting,  a  character  well  drawn,  a  defcription  beautiful ; 
and  yet,  if  it  disfigure  the  general  plan,  or  if  it  obftruct  or  in- 
cumber  the  main  action,  inftead  of  helping  it  forward,  a  correct 
artift  would  conficler  it  as  but  a  gaudy  fuperfluity  or  fplendid  de- 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.   §  8, 
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formity;  like  a  piece  of  fcarlet  •  cloth  fowed  upon  a  garment  of  a 
different  colour  *.  Not  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fable  either  are, 
or  can  be,  equally  eflential.  Many  clefcriptions  and  thoughts,  of 
little  confequence  to  the  plan,  may  be  admitted  fer  the  fake  of  va 
riety  ;  and  the  poet  may,  as  well  as  the  hiflorian  and  philofopher, 
drop  his  fubjecT:  for  a  time,  in  order  to  take  up  an  affecting  or 
inftruclive  digremon. 

The  docTrine  of  poetical  digreffions  and  epifodes  has  been 
largely  treated  by  the  critics.  I  mall  only  remark,  that,  in  efti- 
mating  their  propriety,  three  things  are  to  be  attended  to  :  — 
their  connection  with  the  fable  or  fubjecT: ;  —  their  own  peculiar 
excellence ;  —  and  their  fubferviency  to  the  poet's  defign. 

i.  Thofe  digreffions,  that  both  arife  from  and  terminate  in  the 
fubject ;  like  the  epifode  of  the  angel  Raphael  in  Paradife  Lofl, 
and  the  tranfition  to  the  death  of  Cefar  and  the  civil  wars  in  the 
firfl  book  of  the  Georgic ;  are  the  moil  artful,  and  if  fuitably 
executed  claim  the  higheft  praife  : — thofe  that  arife  from,  but 
do  not  terminate  in  the  fubjecT:,  are  perhaps  fecond  in  the  order 
of  merit ;  like  the  flory  of  Dido  in  the  Eneid,  and  the  encomium 
on  a  country-life  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgic  :  —  thofe 
come  next,  that  terminate  in,  but  do  not  rife  from  the  fable  ;  of 
which  there  are  feveral  in  the  third  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  in 
the  OdyfTey  : — and  thofe,  that  neither  terminate  in  the  fable, 
nor  rife  from  it,  are  the  leaft  artful ;  and  if  they  be  long,  cannot 
efcape  cenfure,  unlefs  their  beauty  be  very  great. 

But,  2.  we  are  willing  to  excufe  a  beautiful  epifode,  at  what 
ever  expence  to  the  fubjecT:  it  may  be  introduced.  They  wrho  can 
blame  Virgil  for  obtruding  upon  them  the  charming  tale  of  Or 
pheus  and  Eurydice  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  or  Milton  for  the  a- 
poftrophe  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book,  ought  to 
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forfeit  all  title  to  the  perufal  of  good  poetry  ;  for  of  fuch  divine 
flrains  one  would  rather  be  the  author,  than  of  all  the  books  of 
criticifm  in  the  world.  Yet  dill  it  is  better,  that  an  epifode  pof- 
fefs  the  beauty  of  connection,  together  with  its  own  intrinsic  ele 
gance,  than  this  without  the  other. 

Moreover,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  epifodes,  and   other 
iimilar  contrivances,    it   may   be  expedient  to   attend,  3.  to  the 
defign  of  the  poet,  as  diftinguiihed  from  the  fable  or  fubject  of  the 
poem.     The  great  defign,  for  example,  of  Virgil,  was  to  intereft 
his  countrymen  in  a  poem  written  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them 
to   the   perfon  and  government  of  Auguflus.     Whatever,  there 
fore,  in  the  poem  tends  to  promote  this   defign,  even  though  k 
fhould,  in  fome  degree,  hurt  the  contexture  of  the  fable,  is  really 
a  proof  of  the  poet's  judgement,  and  may  be   not  only  allow 
ed  but  applauded. — The  progrefs  of  the  action  of  the  Eneid  may 
feem  to  be  too  long  obftructed,  in  one  place,  by  the  ftory  of  Dr- 
do,  which,  though  it  rifes  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem, 
has  no  influence  upon  the  fequel ;  and,  In  another,  by  the  epir- 
fode  of  Cacus,  which,  without  injury   to.  the  fable,  might  have 
been  omitted  altogether.     Yet  thefe  epifodes,  interefting   as   they 
are  to  us  and  to  all  mankind,  becaufe  of  the  tranfcendent  merit  of 
the  poetry,  muft  have  been  dill  more  interefting  to  the  Romans,  be 
caufe  of  their  connection  with  the  Roman  affairs  :  for  the  one  ac 
counts  poetically  for  their  wars  with  Carthage  ;  and  the  other  not 
only  explains   fome  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  but  alfo  gives 
a  mofl  charming  rural   picture  of  thofe  hills   and  vallies  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tiber,   on  which,    in  after  times,    their 
majeflic  city  was  fated  to   ftand.  —  And  if  we  confider,  that  the 
defign  of  Homer's  Iliad  was,  not  only  to  mow  the  fatal   effects  of 
diffeniion  among  confederates,  but  alfo   to  immortalife  his  coun 
try,  and  celebrate  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  families  in  it,  we  mall 
be  inclined  to  think  more  favourably    than  critics  generally  do,, 

of 
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of  fome  of  his  long  fpeeches  and  digreflions  ;  which,  though  to 
us  they  may  feem  trivial,  mud  have  been  very  inter  efting  to  his 
countrymen,  on  account  of  the  genealogies  and  private  hiftory 
recorded  in  them.  —  Shakefpeare's  Hiftorical  Plays,  confidered  as 
Dramatic  fables,  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
'appear  very  rude  compofitions.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  poet's 
defign,  (as  the  elegant  critic  *  has  with  equal  truth  and  beauty 
explained  it),  we  mall  be  forced  to  admire  his"  judgement  in  the 
general  conduct  of  thofe  pieces,  as  well  as  unequalled  fuccefs  in 
the  execution  of  particular  parts. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  (as  hinted  formerly)  in 
which  thefe  digreflions  may  be  confidered.  If  they  tend  to  elu 
cidate  any  important  character,  or  to  introduce  any  interefting 
event  not  otherwife  within  the  compafs  of  the  poem,  or  to  give 
an  amiable  difplay  of  any  particular  virtue,  they  may  be  in- 
titled,  not  to  our  pardon  only,  but  even  to  our  admiration,  how 
ever  loofely  they  may  hang  upon  the  fable.  All  thefe  three  ends 
are  effected  by  that  moft  beautiful  epifode  of  Hector  and  An 
dromache  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  the  two  laft,  by  the 
no  lefs  beautiful  one  of  Euryalus  and  Nifus,  in  the  ninth  of  the 
Eneid. 

The  beauties  of  poetry  are  diftinguifhable  into  local  and;  urii- 
verfal.  The  former  may  reflect  great  honour  on  the  poet,  but 
the  latter  are  more  excellent  in  themfelves ;  and  thefe  chiefly  we 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  in  our  eye,  when  we  fpeak  of  the '•'&£- 
feudal  characters  of  the  art.  A  well-invented  fable,  as  it  is- one 
of  the  moft  difficult  operations  of  human  genius  f,  muft  be  al 
lowed 

J.H.IQ    •      •*( jj      r'L-  ijij  1>  '•  j'^J-        •'   ••  r  ">*\ 

*  EfTay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  pag.  55. 

f  The  difficulty  of  conftructing  an  Epic  or  Dramatic  fable  may  appear  from  the 
bad  fuccefs  of  very  great  writers  who  have  attempted  it.     Of  Dramatic  fables  there 
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lowed  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  bcautier-  of  poetry.  The  deftgn, 
as  diftinguifhed  from  the  fable,  may  ftixncl  m  need  of  commenta- 
tors  to  explain  it  ;  but  a  well-wrought  fable  is  nniverfally  under- 
j'lood,  and  univerfally  pleaflng.  And  if  ever  a  poet  fhall  arife,  who 
to  the  art  of  Sophocles  and  Homer,  can  join  the  corredlnefs  and 
delicacy  of  Virgil,  and  the  energy,  variety,  and  natural  colouring, 
of  Shakefpeare,  the  world  will  then  fee  fomething  in  poetry  more 
excellent  than  we  can  at  prefent  conceive. 

are  indeed  fevcral  in  the  world,  which  may  be  allowed  to  have  come  near  perfec 
tion.  But  the  beauty  of  Homer's  fable  remains  unrivalled  to  this  day.  Virgil; 
and  Taffo  have  imitated,  but  not  equalled  it.  That  of  Puradife  Loft  is  artful,  and 
for  the  moft  part  judicious  :  I  am  certain  the  author  could  have  equalled  Homer 
in  this,  as  he  has  excelled  him  in  fome  other  refpects : — but  the  nature  of  his 
plan  would  not  admit  the  introduction  of  fo  many  incidents,  as  we  fee  in  the 
Iliad,  co-operating  to  one  determinate  end.  —  Of  the  Comic  Epopee  we  have  two 
exquifitc  models  in  Englifli,  I  mean  the  Amelia  and  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  The 
introductory  part  of  the  latter  follows  indeed  the  hiftorical  arrangement,  in  a  way 
fomewhat  refembling  the  practice  of  Euripides  in  his  Prologues,  or  at  leaft  as  ex- 
cufeable  :  but,  with  this  exception,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  both  fables 
would  bear  to  be  examined  by  Ariftotle  himfelf,  and,  if  compared  with  thofe  of 
Ilomcr,  would  not  greatly  fuffer  in  the  comparifon.  This  author,  to  an  amaiing 
variety  of  probable  occurrences,  and  of  characters  well  drawn,  well  fupported, 
and  finely  contrafted,  has  given  the  moft  perfect  unity,  by  making  them  all  co 
operate  to  one  and  the  fame  final  purpofe.  It  yields  a  very  pleafing  furprife  to 
obfervc,  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots,  particularly  that  of  Tom  Jones,  how 
many  incidents,  to  which,  becaufe  of  their  apparent  minutenefs,  we  had  fcarcc 
attended  as  they  occurred  in  the  narrative,  are  found  to  have  been  eficntial 
to  the  plot.  And  what  heightens  our  idea  of  the  poet's  art  is,  that  all  this 
is  effected  by  natural  means,  and  human  abilities,  without  any  machinery  : 
—  while  his  great  mafter  Cervantes  is  obliged  to  work  a  miracle  for  the  cure  of 
Don  Quixote.  —  Can  any  reafon  be  afligned,  why  the  inimitable  Fielding,  who 
was  fo  perfect  in  Epic  fable,  fliould  have  fucceeded  fo  indifferently  in  Dramatic  ? 
Was  it  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  or  of  his  circumftances  ?  to  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  Dramatic  writing  in  general,  or  of  that  particular  tafte  in 
Dramatic  Comedy  which  Congreve  and  Vanburgh  had  introduced,  and  which  he 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  ? 

And 
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And  now,  from  the  pofhion  formerly  eftablifhed,  that  the  end 
of  this  divine  art  is,  to  give  phafure,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that,  whether  in  difplaying  the  appearances  of  the  mate 
rial  univerfe,  or  in  imitating  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  varieties  of  human  character,  or  in  arranging  and  com 
bining  into  one  whole  the  feveral  incidents  and  parts  whereof  his 
fable  confifts-,  —  the  aim  of  the  poet  mufl  be,  to  copy  Nature,  not 
as  it  is,  but  in  that  ft  ate  of  perfection  in  which,  confidently  with 
the  particular  genius  of  the  work,  and  the  laws  of  verifimilitude, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  nature  of  that  poetry  which  is  intend 
ed  to  raife  admiration,  pity,  and  other  Jerioys  emotions.  But  in 
this  art,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  different  degrees  of  excellence  j 
and  we  have  hitherto  directed  our  view  chiefly  to  the  higheft. 
All  ferious  poets  are  not  equally  folicitous  to  improve  nature, 
Euripides  is  faid  to  have  reprefented  men  as  they  were;  Sopho 
cles,  more  poetically,  as  they  fhould  or  might  be  *,  Theocritus, 
in  his  Idyls,  and  Spenfer,  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  give  us 
language  and  fentiments  more  nearly  approaching  thofe  of  the 
Rus  vcnim  £t  barbarum  f,  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Paftorals 
of  Virgil  and  Pope.  In  the  Hiftorical  drama,  human  characters 
and  events  mud  be  according  to  hiftorical  truth,  or  at  lead  not 
fo  remote  from  it,  as  to  lead  into  any  important  mifapprehenfion 
of  fact.  And  in  the  Hijlorical  Epic  poem,  fuch  as  the  Pharfalia 
of  Lucan,  and  the  Campaign  of  Addifon,  the  hiftorical  arrange 
ment  is  preferred  to  the  poetical,  as  being  nearer  the  truth.  Yet 
nature  is  a  little  improved  even  in  thefe  poems.  The  perfons  in. 
Shakefpeare's  Hiftorical  Plays,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Pharfalia, 
talk  in  verfe,  and  fuitably  to  their  characters,  and  with  a  readi- 
nefs,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  expremon,  not  to  be  met  with  in, 
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real  life,  nor  even  in  hiftory ;  fpeeches  are  invented,  and,  to 
heighten  the  defcription,  circumflances  added,  with  great  latitude ; 
real  events  are  rendered  more  compact  and  more  flrictly  depend 
ent  upon  one  another,  and  fictitious  ones  brought  in,  to  eluci 
date  human  characters,  and  diverfify  the  narration. 

The  more  poetry  improves  nature,   by  copying  after  general  i- 
4eas  collected  from   extenfive  obfervation,    the   more    it    partakes 
(according  to  Ariftotle)  of  the  nature  of  philofophy ;   the  greater 
ftretch  of  fancy  and  of  obfervation  it  requires  in  the  artift,  and 
the  better  chance  it  has  to  be  univerfally  agreeable.     An  ordina 
ry  painter  can  give  a   portrait  of  a    beautiful  face  :   but  from  a 
number  of  fuch   faces    to   collect  a  general    idea  of  beauty  more 
perfect  than  is  to  be  found  in   any  individual,  and  then  to  give 
exiftence  to  that  idea,  by  drawing  it  upon  canvas,   (as  Zeuxis  is 
faid  to  have  done  when  he  made  a  famous  picture  of  Helen  *), 
is  a  work  which  one  muft   pofTefs    invention  and  judgement,    as 
well  as  dexterity,  to  be  able  to  execute.     For  it  is  not  by  copying 
the  eyes  of  one  lady,  the  lips  of  another,  and  the  nofe  of  a  third, 
that  fuch   a  picture   is  to    be   formed ;  —  a    medley  of  this  kind 
would  probably  be  ridiculous,  as   a  certain   form  of  feature  may 
fuit  one  face,  which  would  not  fuit  another  :  —  but  it  is  by  com 
paring  together  feveral  beautiful  mouths,  (for  example),  remark 
ing  the  peculiar  charm  of  each ;    and  then  conceiving  an  idea  of 
that  feature,  different  perhaps  from  all,    and   more  perfect   than 
any  :    and  thus  proceeding   through   the  feveral  features,  with  a 
view,  not  only  to   the  colour,     fhape,    and    proportion,     of  each 
part,  but  alfo  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.     It  rarely  happens, 
that  an  individual   is  fo  complete  in  any  one  quality   as  we  could 
defire ;  and  though  it  were  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  it  would  not 
in  that  of  all.     A  lover  may  think  his  miflrefs  a  model  of  per- 
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fection ;  me  may  have  moles  and  freckles  on  her  face,  and  an 
odd  call  of  her  eye  ;  and  yet  he  mall  think  all  this  becoming  : 
but  another  man  fees  her  in  a  different  light  ;  difcovers  many 
blemiihes  perhaps,  and  but  few  beauties  ;  thinks  her  too  fat  or 
too  lean,  too  Ihort  or  too  tall.  Now,  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence,  if  this  lady's  portrait  were  to  appear  in  a  picture,  under 
the  character  of  Helen  or  Venus  ?  The  lover  would  admire  it ; 
but  the  reft  of  the  world  would  wonder  at  the  painter's  tafte. 
Great  artifts  have,  however,  fallen  into  this  error.  Rubens, 
while  he  was  drawing  fome  of  his  pieces,  would  feem  to  have 
had  but  two  ideas  of  feminine  lovelinefs  ;  and  thole  were  copied 
from  his  two  wives  :  all  the  world  approves  his  conjugal  partia 
lity;  but  his  tafte  in  female  beauty  all  the  world  does  not  ap 
prove. 

Individual  objects  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  nature,  which  com 
mand  univerfal  admiration.  There  are  many  women  in  Great 
'Britain,  whole  beauty  all  the  world  would  acknowledge.  Nay, 
perhaps,  there  are  fome  fuch  in  every  nation  :  for,  however  ca 
pricious  our  tafte  for  beauty  may  be  efteemed  by  modern  philo- 
fophers,  I  have  been  allured,  that  in  the  Weft  Indies  a  female  ne 
gro  feldom  paffes  for  handfome  among  the  blacks,  who  is  not 
really  fo  in  the  opinion  of  the  white  people.  There  are  charac 
ters  in  real  life,  which,  with  little  or  no  heightening,  might  make 
a  good  figure  even  in  Epic  poetry  :  there  are  natural  landfcapes, 
than  which  one  could  not  deiire  any  thing  of  the  kind  more 
beautiful.  But  fuch  individuals  are  not  the  molt  common ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  it  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  That  the  poet  or  painter,  who 
means  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  general  tafte,  mould  copy  after  ge 
neral  ideas  collected  from  extenlive  obfervation  of  nature.  For 
the  molt  part,  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  are  agreeable  only 
to  individuals ;  the  manners  of  Frenchmen  to  Frenchmen;  the 
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drefs  of  the  feafon  to  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  feafon;  the 
fendments  and  language  of  Newmarket,  to  die  heroes  of  the 
turf,  and  their  imitators.  But  manners  and  fentiments,  drefles 
and  faces,  may  be  imagined,  which  fhall  be  agreeable  to  all  who 
have  a  right  to  be  pleafed  :  and  thefe  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  imi 
tative  artifl  to  invent,  and  to  exhibit. 

Yet  mere  portraits  are  ufeful  and  agreeable  :  and  poetry,  even 
when  it  falls  fliort  of  this  philofophical  perfection,  may  have 
great  merit  as  an  inftrument  of  both  inftruction  and  pleafure. 
Some  minds  have  no  turn  to  ab(lrac~t  fpeculation,  and  would  be 
better  pleafed  with  a  notion  of  an  individual,  than  with  an  idea 
of  a  fpecies  * ;  or  with  feeing  in  an  Hiflorical  picture  or  Epic 
poem,  the  portraits  or  characters  of  their  acquaintance,  than  the 
fame  form  of  face  or  difpofition  improved  into  a  general  idea  "f\ 
And  to  inofl  men,  fnnplc  unadorned  nature  is,  at  certain  times, 


*  Idea,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  from  whom  \vc 
have  the  word,  fignifies,  "  A  thought  of  the  mind  which  is  exprelfcd  by  a  ge- 
4f  neral  term."  Notion  is  ufed  by  many  Englifh  writers  of  credit  to  fignify,  "  A 
"  thought  of  the  mind  which  may  be  exprcfled  by  a  proper  or  individual  name." 
Thus,  I  have  a  notion  of  London,  but  an  idea  of  a  city  ;  a  notion  of  a  particular 
hero,  but  an  idea  of  heroifm.  Thefe  two  words  have  long  been  confounded  by 
the  beft  writers  :  but  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that,  as  the  things  are  totally  differ 
ent,  the  names  had  been  fo  too.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
fion  peculiar  to  modern  philofophy,  and  arifing  from  an  ambiguous,  and  almoft 
unlimited,  \ife  of  the  word  idea,  might  have  been  prevented. 

f  An  hiftorical  picture,  like  Weft's  Death  oflVolfc^  in  which  the  faces  arc  all 
portraits  of  individual  heroes,  and  the  drefles  according  to  the  prefent  mode, 
may  be  more  interefting  now,  than  if  thefe  had  been  more  piclurcfque,  and  thofe 
expreflive  of  different  modifications  of  heroifm.  But  in  a  future  age,  when 
the  drefTes  are  become  unfashionable,  and  the  faces  no  longer  known  as  por 
traits,  is  there  not  reafon  to  fear,  that  this  excellent  piece  will  lofe  of  its  effect  ? 

and 
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and  in  certain  compofitions,  more  agreeable,  than  the  moft  ela 
borate  improvements  of  art ;  as  a  plain  fhort  period,  without 
modulation,  gives  a  pleafing  variety  to  a  difcourfe.  Many  fuch 
portraits  of  fimple  nature  there  are  in  the  fubordinate  parts  both 
of  Homer's  and  of  Virgil's  poetry  :  and  an  excellent  efFect  they 
have  (as  was  already  obferved)  in  giving  probability  to  the  fic 
tion  *,  as  well  as  in  gratifying  the  reader's  fancy  with  images 
diitincl:  and  lively,  and  eaiily  comprehended.  The  hiftorical 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  raife  not  our  pity  and  terror  to  fuch  a 
height,  as  Lear,  Macbeth,  or  Othello  ;  but  they  interefl  and 
inftrucT:  us  greatly,  notwithstanding.  The  rudefl  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Theocritus,  or  even  of  Spenfer,  have  by  fome  authors  been  ex 
tolled  above  thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  more  like  real  life.  Nay, 
Corneille  is  known  to  have  preferred  the  Pharfalia  to  the  Eneid, 
perhaps  from  its  being  nearer  the  truth;  or  perhaps  from  the  fub- 
lime  fentiments  of  Stoical  morality  fo  forcibly  and  fo  oftentatiou£- 
ly  difplayed  in  it. 

Poets  may  refine  upon  nature  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little ; 
for  affectation  and  ruflicity  are  equally  remote  from  true  elegance. 

The  flyle   and   fentiments    of  comedy  mould   no  doubt  be 

more  correct  and  more  pointed  than  thofe  of  the  moft  polite  con- 
verfation  :  but  to  make  every  footman  a  wit,  and  every  gentle 
man  and  lady  an  epigrammatift,  as  Congreve  has  done,  is  an 
exceflive  and  faulty  refinement.  The  proper  medium  has  been 
hit  by  Menander  and  Terence,  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  happier 
fcenes,  and  by  Garrick,  Cumberland,  and  fome  others  of  late  re 
nown. To  defcribe  the  paffion  of  love  with  as  little  delicacy 

as  fome  men  fpeak  of  it,  would  be  unpardonable ;  but  to  tranf- 
fonn  it  into  mere  platonic  adoration,  is  to  run  into  another  ex 
treme,  lefs  criminal  indeed,  but  too  remote  from  univerfal  truth 

*  See  chap.  3. 

3  I  to 
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to  be  univerfally  interefting.     To   the    former    extreme   Ovid  in 
clines;     and  Petrarch,    and    his   imitators,   to  the   latter.     Virgil 
has  happily  avoided  both  :    but  Milton   h-s    painted   this  pa&on, 
as  diftina  from   all  others,  with  fuch  peculiar  truth  and  beauty, 
that  we   cannot   think  Voltaire's   encomium   too   high,    when  he 
fay:;,  that  love  in  all  other  poetry  feems  ;i  \veaknefs,   but  in  Par.i- 
tlifc  Loft  a  virtue.  -  There  are  many  good  ftrokes  of  nature  in 
Ramfay's  Gentle  Shepherd  ;    but   the  author's  paflion  for  the  Rm 
wum   betrays   him    into   fonie    indelicacies  *  :  -  -  a  cenfure  that 
falls   with   greater  weight  upon  Theocritus,  who  is   often   abfo- 
lutely  indecent.     The  Italian  paftoral  of  Tailb  and  Guarini,  and 
the  French  of  Fontenelle,  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,    (though 
in  fome  parts  beautifully  fimple),    and  difplay   a   fyftem  of  rural 
manners,    fo  quaint  and  affected  as  to  outrage  all   probability.     I 
fliould  oppofe  feveral   great  names,  if  I  were   to  fay,  that  Virgil 
has  given  us  the  paftoral  poem  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate  ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  help  being  of  this  opinion,     though    I  have  not  time  at 
prefent  to  fpecify    my  reafons.  ---  In  fad,  though  mediocrity 
of  execution  in  poetry  be  allowed  to  deferve  the  doom  pronoun 
ced  upon  it  by  Horace  f  ;     yet  is  it  true,  iiotwithftanding,  that 
'in  this  art,  as  in  many  other  good  things,  the  point  of  excellence 
lies  in  a  middle  between  two  extremes  ;    and  has    been   reached 
by  thole  only  who  fought  to  improve  nature  as  far  as  the  genius* 


*'  The  lanpuape  of  tins  poem  has  been  blamed,  on  account  of  its  vulgarity. 
The  Scotch  dialect  is  fufficiently  ruftic,  even  in  its  moft  improved  ftate  :  but  in 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  it  is  often  debafed  by  a  phrafeology  not  to  be  met  with,  exr 
cept  among  the  moft  illiterate  people.  Writers  on  paftoral  have  not  always  been' 
careful  to  diftinguifli  between  coarfenefs  and  fimplicity  ;  and  yet  a  plain  fuit  of 
deaths  and  a  bundle  of  rags  are  not  more  different.. 

J,   Her.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  373. 
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of  their  work  would  permit,  keeping  at  an  ecruaj  cUftance  from 
rufticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  .affected  elegance  on  the  other. 

If  it  were  alked,  what  effects  a  view  of  nature  degraded,  or 
rendered  lefs  perfect  than  the  reality,  would  produce  in  poetry ; 
1  mould  anfwer,  The  fame  which  caricatura  produces  in  paint 
ing  j  — it  would  make  the  piece  ludicrous.  In  almofl  every  coun 
tenance,  there  are  fome  exceptionable  features,  by  heightening 
the  deformity  whereof,  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  ridiculous  likenefs  even 
.-•of. a  good  face.  And  in  mod  human  characters  there  are  ble- 
miihes,  moral,  intellectual,  or  corporeal,  by  exaggerating  which 
to  a  certain  degree,  you  may  form  a  comic  character ;  as  by  rai- 
fing  the  virtues,  abilities,  or  external  advantages  of  individuals, 
you  form  Epic  or  Tragic  characters.  I  fay,  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
for  if,  by  their  vices,  want  of  understanding,  or  bodily  infirmi 
ties,  they  mould  raife  difguft,  pity,  or  any  other  important  emo 
tion,  they  are  then  no  longer  the  objects  of  comic  ridicule ;  and 
it  is  an  egregious  fault  in  a  writer  to  attempt  to  make  them  fo  *. 
It  is  a  fault,  becaufe  it  proves  his  judgement  to  be  perverted, 
and  tends  to  pervert  the  fentiments,  and  ruin  the  morals  of  man 
kind. 

But  is  nature  always  degraded  in  Comic  performances  ?  I  an 
fwer,  No ;  neither  is  it  always  improved,  as  we  remarked  alrea 
dy,  in  ferious  poetry.  Some  human  characters  are  fo  truly  he 
roic,  as  to  raife  admiration,  without  any  heighteriings  of  poetical 
art ;  and  fome  are  fo  truly  laughable,  that  the  comic  writer  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  reprefent  them  as  they  are.  Befidcs, 
to  raife  laughter  is  not  always  the  aim,  either  of  the  Epic  Co 
medy  f,  or  of  the  Dramatic  :  fublime  pafTions  and  characters 

*  See  EfT.iy  on  Laughter,  chap.  3. 

•     '  •   •    •-"   '     "  '.  •'I  -'U ' ...  ••''*'.  ...    •         '•'... 

\  Of  the  Epic  Comedy,  which  might  perhaps    be  called  rather-  the  Comic  Ej-o- 
pcc,   Tin  Jones  and  Amelia  are  examples. 

3  I   2  are 
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are  fometimesantroduced ;  and  thefe  may  be  heightened  as  much 
as  the  poet  finds  necefTary  for  his  purpofe,  provided  that,  in  his 
ftyle,  he  aiTe<5l  no  heroical  elevation ;  and  that  his  action,  and 
the  rank  of  his  perfons,  be  fuch  as  might  probably  be  met 
with  in  common  life.  In  regard  to  fable,  and  the  order  of  e- 
vents,  all  Comedy  requires,  or  at  leail  admits,  as  great  perfection 
as  Epic  poetry  itfelf. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Remarks     on     Mufic. 

SECT.         I. 

Of  Imitation.      Is  Mufic  an  Imitative  Art  ? 

MAN  from  his  birth  is  prone  to  imitation,  and  takes  great 
pleafure  in  it.  At  a  time  when  he  is  too  young  to  un- 
derftand  or  attend  to  rules,  he  learns,  by  imitating  others,  to 
fpeak,  and  walk,  and  do  many  other  things  equally  requifite  to 
life  and  happinefs.  Mod  of  the  fports  of  children  are  imita 
tive,  and  many  of  them  dramatical.  Mimickry  occafions 
laughter  ;  and  a  juft  imitation  of  human  life  upon  the  ftage  is 
highly  delightful  to  perfons  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  capa 
cities. 

Qur  natural  propenfity  to  imitation  may  in  part  account  for 
the  pleafure  it  yields  :  for  that  is  always  pleafing  which  grati 
fies  natural  propenfity  ;  nay,  to  pleafe,  and  to  gratify,  are  almoft 

fynonymous 
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fynonymous  terms.  Yet  the  peculiar  charm  of  imitation  may 
alfo  be  accounted  for  upon  other  principles.  To  compare  a  copy 
with  the  original,  and  trace  out  the  particulars  wherein  they 
differ  and  wherein  they  refemble,  is  in  itfelf  a  pleafing  exercife 
to  the  mind  ;  and,  when  accompanied  with  admiration  of  the 
object  imitated,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  imitator,  conveys  a  mofl 
intenfe  delight;,  which  may  be  rendered  flill  more  intenfe  by 
the  agreeable  qualities  of  the  injlrument  of  imitation, — by  the 
beauty  of  the  colours  in  painting,  by  the  harmony  of  the  lan 
guage  in  poetry ;  and  in  mufic,  by  the  fweetnefs,  mellownefs, 
pathos,  and  other  pleafing  varieties  of  vocal  and  inflrumental 
found.  And  if  to  all  this  there  be  added,  the  merit  of  a  moral 
defign,  Imitation  will  then  fliine  forth  in  her  mofl  amiable  form, 
and  the  enraptured  heart  acknowledge  her  powers  of  pleafing  to 
be  irrefiflible. 

Such  is  the  delight  we  have  in  imitation,  that  what  would  in 
itfelf  give  neither  pleafure  nor  pain,  may  become  agreeable  when 
well  imitated.  We  fee  without  emotion  many  faces,  and  other 
familiar  objects ;  but  a  good  picture  even  of  a  flone,  or  common 
plant,  is  not  beheld  with  indifference.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
what  is  agreeable  in  itfelf,  mould,  when  furveyed  through  the 
medium  of  fkilful  imitation,  be  highly  agreeable.  A  good  por 
trait  of  a  grim  countenance  is  pleafing ;  but  a  portrait  equally 
good  of  a  beautiful  one  is  flill  more  fo.  Nay,  though  a  man  in 
a  violent  paffion,  a  monflrous  wild  beafl,  or  a  body  agonized 
with  pain,  be  a  mofl  unpleafing  fpectacle,  a  picturer  or  poetical 
defcription  of  it,  may  be  contemplated  with  delight  *  ;  the  plea 
fure  we  take  in  the  artifl's  ingenuity,  joined  to  our  confcioufnefs 
that  the  object  before  us  is  not  real,  being  more  than  fufEcient 
to  counterbalance  every  difagreeable  feeling  occafioned  by  the 


*  Ariftot.  Poet.  feft.  4.-,     Gerard  on  Tafte,  part  i. 

deformity 
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(deformity  of  the  figure  *.  Even  human  vices,  infirmities,  and 
-misfortunes,  when  well  rcprefented  on  the  ftage,  form  a  moft  in- 
-terefling  amufement.  So  great  is  the  charm  of  imitation. 

That  has  been  thought  a  very  myfterious  pleafure,  wnich  we 
take  in  witneflihg  tragical  imitations  of  human  action,  even 
while  they  move  us  to  pity  and  forrow.  Several  caufes  feem  to 
co-operate  in  producing  it.  I.  It  gives  an  agreeable  agitation 
to  the  mind,  to  be  deeply  interefted  in  any  event,  that  is  not  at 
tended  with  real  harm  to  ourfelves  or  others.  Nay,  certain  e- 
vents  of  the  mod  fubftantial  diftrefs  would  feem  to  give  a  gloomy 
entertainment  to  fome  minds  :  elfe  why  mould  men  run  fo  ea 
gerly  to  fee  fhipwrecks.,  executions,  riots,  and  even  battles,  and 
.fields  of  flaughter  ?  But  the  diftrcfs  upon  the  flage  neither  is, 
nor  is  believed  to  be,  real ;  and  therefore  the  agreeable  exercilo 
it  may  give  to  the  mind  is  not  allayed  by  any  bitter  reflections, 
Jbut  is  rather  heightened  by  this  confideration,  that  the  whole  is 
imaginary.  To  thofe  who  miftake  it  for  real,  as  children  are 

*  Pictures,  however,  of  great  merit  as  imitations,  and  valuable  for  the  mora 
lity  of  the  defign,  may  yet  be  too  horrid  to  be  contemplated  with  pleafure.  -A 
jobber,  who  had  broke  into  a  repofitory  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  plunder  a 
corpfe  of  fome  rich  ornaments,  is  Hi  id  to  have  been  fo  affected  with  the  hideous 
fpeclacle  of  mortality  which  prcfented  itfelf  when  he  opened  the  coffin,  that  he 
flunk  away,  trembling  and  weeping,  without  being  able  to  execute  his  purpofe. 
have  met  with  an  excellent  print  upon  this  fubject;  but  was  never  able  to  look  at 
it  for  half  a  minute  together.  Too  many  objects  of  the  fame  character  may  be 

feen  in  Hogarth's  Progrcfs  of  -Cruelty. There  is  another   clafs  df  fhocking  i- 

deas,  which  poets  have  not  always  been  fufficiently  careful  to  avoid.  Juvenal  and 
Swift',  and  even  Pope  himfclf,  have  given  us  defcriptions  which  it  turns  one's  fto- 
mach  to  think  of.  And  I  nvuft  confefs,  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Atterbury  and  Addifon,  and  the  general  merit  of  the  pafTage,  I  could  never  re- 
.concile  myfelf  to  fome  filthy  ideas,  which,  to  the  unfpeakable  fatisfacVion  •  o.f 
Mr  Voltaire,  Milton  has  unwarily  introduced  in  the  famous  allegory  of  S,in  and 
Dea.th,  .'j 

faid 
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faicl  to  do  fometimes,  it  gives  no  pleafure,  but  intenfe  pain, 
2.  Throughout  the  performance,  we  admire  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  as  it  appears  in  the  language  and  fentiments,  in  the  right 
conduct  of  the  fable,  in  diversifying  and  fupporting  the  charac 
ters,  and  in  devifing  incidents  affeeling  in  themfelves,  and  con 
ducive  to  the  main  defign.  3.  The  ingenuity  of  the  actors  muft 
.be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  caufe  of  the  pleafure  with  which  we 
\vitnefs  either  tragedy  or  comedy.  A  bad  play  well  acftecT  may 
pleafe,  and  in  £ ic~b  often  does  ;  but  a  good  play  ill  acted  is  into 
lerable.  4.  We  fympathife  with  the  emotions  of  the  audience, 
and  this  heightens  our  own.  For  I  apprehend,  that  no  perfon  of 
fenfibility  would  chufe  to  be  the  fole  fpectator  of  a  play,  if  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fee  it  in  company  with  a  multitude, 
When  we  have  read  by  ourfelves  a  pleafmg  narrative,  till  it  has 
loft  every  charm  that  novelty  can  bellow,  we  may  renew  its  re- 
liili  by  reading  it  in  company,  and  perhaps  be  even  more  enter 
tained  than  at  the  firft  perufal.  5.  The  ornaments  of  the  theatre, 
the  muiic,  the  fcenery,  the  fplendor  of  the  company,  nay  the 
very  drefs  of  the  players,  muft  be  allowed  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  our  amufernent  :  elfe  why  do  managers  expend  fo-much 
money  in  decoration  ?  And,  laftly,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  fomething  very  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  pity.  The  pain,  how 
ever  exquifite,  that  accompanies  this  amiable  affection,  is  fuch, 
that  a  man  of  a  generous  mind  would  not  disqualify  himfelf  for 
it,  even  if  he  could  :  nor  is  the  "  luxury  of  woe,"  that  we  read 
of  in  poetry,  a  mere  figure  of  fpeech,  but  a  real  fenfation,  wnere- 
with  every  perfon  of  humanity  is  acquainted,  by  frequent  ex 
perience.  Pity  produces  a  tendernefs  of  heart  very  friendly  to 
-virtuous  impredioris.  It  inclines  us  to  be  circumfpect  and  lowly,, 
and.  fenfible  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  and  of  our  de 
pendence  upon  the  great  Author  of  our  being  j  while  continued/ 
joy  and  profperity  harden  the  heart,  and  render  men  proiicl,,  ir 
is  religious^ 
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religious,  and  inattentive  :  fo  that  Solomon  had  good  reafon  for 
affirming,  that  "  by  the  fadnefs  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is 
"  made  better."  The  exercife  of  pity,  even  towards  imaginary 
fufferings,  cannot  fail  to  give  pleafure,  if  attended,  as  it  general 
ly  is,  with  the  approbation  of  reafon  and  confcience,  declaring 
it  to  be  a  virtuous  affection,  productive  of  fignal  benefit  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  peculiarly  fuitable  to  our  condition,  honourable  to  our 
nature,  and  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow- creatures  *. 

Since  Imitation  is  fo  plentiful  a  fource  of  pleafure,  we  need 
not  wonder,  that  the  imitative  arts  of  poetry  and  painting 
mould  have  been  greatly  efteemed  in  every  enlightened  age. 
The  imitation  itfelf,  which  is  the  work  of  the  artifl,  is  agree 
able;  the  thing  imitated,  which  is  nature,  is  alfo  agreeable; 
and  is  not  the  fame  thing  true  of  the  inllrument  of  imitation  ? 
Or  does  any  one  doubt,  whether  harmonious  language  be  plea- 
fing  to  the  ear,  or  certain  arrangements  of  colour  beautiful  to 
the  eye  ? 

Shall  I  apply  thefe,  and  the  preceding  reafonings,  to  the  Mu- 
fical  Art  alfo,  which  I  have  elfewhere  called,  and  which  is  gene 
rally  underftood  to  be,  Imitative  ?  Shall  I  fay,  that  fome  me 
lodies  pleafe,  becaufe  they  imitate  nature,  and  that  others,  which 
do  not  imitate  nature,  are  therefore  unpleafing  ?  — that  an  air  ex- 
preffive  of  devotion,  for  example,  is  agreeable,  becaufe  it  pre- 
fents  us  with  an  imitation  of  thofe  founds  by  which  devotion 

does  naturally  exprefs  itfelf? Such  an  affirmation  would 

hardly  pafs  upon  the  reader ;  notwithstanding  the  plaufibility  it 
might  feem  to  derive  from  that  Uriel:  analogy  which  all  the  fine 

*  Since  thcfe  remarks  \vere  written,  Dr  Campbell  has  publifhed  a  very  accu 
rate  and  ingenious  diflertation  on  this  fubject.  See  his  Pkikfcfhy  of  Rhetoric^ 
roL  i. 

arts 
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arts  are  fuppofed  to  bear  to  one  another.  He  would  afk,  What 
is  the  natural  found  of  devotion  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  heard  r 
When  was  it  heard  ?  What  refeinblance  is  there  between  Han 
del's  Te  Dcum,  and  the  tone  of  voice  natural  to  a  perfon  ex~ 
prefTmg,  by  articulate  found,  his  veneration  of  the  Divine  Cha 
racter  and  Providence  ?  —  In  fact,  I  apprehend,  that  critics  have 
erred  a  little  in  their  determinations  upon,  this  fubject,  from  an. 
opinion,  that  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  are  all  imitative  arts. 
I  hope  at  lead  I  may  fay,  without  offence,  that  while  this  was  my 
opinion,  I  was  always  confcious  of  fome  unaccountable  confufion 
of  thought,  whenever  I  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  way  of  de 
tail  to  others. 

But  while  I  thus  infinuate,  that  Mufic  is  not  an  imitative  art, 
I  mean  no  difrefpect  to  Ariftotle,  who  feems  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Poetics  to  declare  the  contrary.  It  is  not  the  whole,  but  tht 
greater  part  of  mufic,  which  that  philofopher  calls  Imitative;  and 
I  agree  with  him  fo  far  as  to  allow  this  property  to  fome  muiic, 
though  not  to  all.  But  he  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  I 
of  the  modern  ;  and  to  one  who  confiders  how  very  little  we 
know  of  the  former,  it  will  not  appear  a  contradiction  to  fay, 
that  the  one  might  have  been  imitative,  though  the  other  is 
not. 

Nor  do  I  mean  any  difrefpect  to  mufic,  when  I  would  ftrike  it 
off  the  lift  of  imitative  arts.  I  allow  it  to  be  a  fine  art,  and  to 
have  great  influence  on  the  human  foul :  I  grant,  that,  by  its 
power  of  railing  a  variety  of  agreeable  emotions  in  the  hearer,  it 
proves  its  relation  to  poetry,  and  that  it  never  appears  to  the  beft 
advantage  but  with  poetry  for  its  interpreter  :  and  I  am  fatisfied, 
that,  though  mufical  genius  may  fubfift  without  poetical  tafte, 
and  poetical  genius  without  mufical  tafte ;  yet  thefe  two  talents 
united  might  accomplifh  nobler  effects,  than  either  could  do 
fingly.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  the  principles  and  eflential  rules 
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of  this  art  are  as  really  founded  in  nature,  as  thofe  of  poetry  and 
painting.  But  when  I  am  afked,  What  part  of  nature  is  imita 
ted  in  any  good  picture  or  poem,  1  find  I  can  give  a  definite  an- 
iwer  :  whereas,  when  I  am  afked,  What  part  of  nature  is  imi 
tated  in  Handel's  Waicr-mitfic,  for  inflance,  or  in  Corelli's  eighth 
concerto,  or  in  any  particular  Englifh  fong  or  Scotch  tune,  I  find 
I  can  give  no  definite  anfwer  :  —  though  no  doubt  I  might  fay 
fome  plaufible  things ;  or  perhaps,  after  much  refinement,  be  able 
to  mow,  that  Mufic  may,  by  one  fhift  or  other,  be  made  an  imi 
tative  art,  provided  you  allow  me  to  give  any  meaning  I  pleafe  to 
the  word  imitative. 

Mufic  is  imitative,  when  it  readily  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
thing  imitated.  If  an  explication  be  neceffary,  and  if,  after  all, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  recognife  any  exact  fimilitude,  I  would  not 
call  fuch  mufic  an  imitation  of  nature ;  but  confider  it  as  upon  a 
footing,  in  point  of  likenefs,  with  thofe  pictures,  wherein  the 
action  cannot  be  known  but  by  a  label  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  the  agent,  nor  the  fpecies  of  animal  afcertained  with 
out  a  name  written  under  it.  But  between  imitation  in  mufic 
and  imitation  in  painting,  there  is  this  one  efTential  difference  : 
—  a  bad  picture  is  always  a  bad  imitation  of  nature,  and  a  good 
picture  is  neceffarily  a  good  imitation ;  but  mufic  may  be  exact 
ly  imitative,  and  yet  intolerably  bad ;  or  not  at  all  imitative, 
and  yet  perfectly  good.  I  have  heard,  that  the  Pajlorale  in  the 
eighth  of  Corelli's  Concertos  (which  appears  by  the  infcription  to 
have  been  compofed  for  the  night  of  the  Nativity)  was  intended 
for  an  imitation  of  the  fong  of  angels  hovering  above  the  fields 
of  Bethlehem,  and  gradually  foaring  up  to  heaven.  The  muficr 
however,  is  not  fuch  as  would  of  itfelf  convey  this  idea  :  and, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  commentary,  it  requires  a  lively  fancy 
to  connect  the  various  movements  and  melodies  of  the  piece  with 
the  motions  and  evolutions  of  the  heavenly  hoft  j  as  fometimes 
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flying  off,  and  fometimes  returning ;  finging  fometimes  in  one 
quarter  of  the  fky,  and  fometimes  in  another  ;  now  in  one  or 
two  parts,  and  now  in  full  chorus.  It  is  not  clear,  that  the  au 
thor  intended  any  imitation ;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequence ;  for  the  mufic  will  continue  to  pleafe, 
when  the  tradition  is  no  more  remembered.  The  harmonies  of 
this  paflorale  are  indeed  fo  uncommon,  and  fo  ravifhingly  fweet, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoilible  not  to  think  of  heaven  when  one 
hears  them.  I  would  not  call  them  imitative ;  but  I  believe  they 
are  finer  than  any  imitative  mufic  in  the  world. 

Sounds  in  themfelves  can  imitate  nothing  directly  but  founds, 
nor  in  their  motions  any  thing  but  motions.  But  the  natural 
founds  and  motions  that  mufic  is  allowed  to  imitate,  are  but 
few.  For,  firft,  they  muft  all  be  confident  with  the  fundamen 
tal  principles  of  the  art,  and  not  repugnant  either  to  melody 
or  to  harmony.  Now,  the  foundation  of  all  true  mufic,  and  the 
mod  perfect  of  all  mufical  inftruments,  is  the  human  voice; 
which  is  therefore  the  prototype  of  the  mufical  fcale,  and  a 
flandard  of  mufical  found.  Noifes,  therefore,  and  inharmonious 
notes  of  every  kind,  which  a  good  voice  cannot  utter  without 
draining,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  pleafing  art  :  for  it  is 
impoffible,  that  thofe  vocal  founds  which  require  any  unnatural 
efforts,  either  of  the  finger  or  fpeaker,  mould  ever  give  perma 
nent  gratification  to  the  hearer.  I  fay,  permanent  gratification ; 
for  i  deny  not,  that  the  preternatural  fcreams  of  an  Italian  fing 
er  may  occafion  furprife,  and  momentary  amufement  :  but  thofe 
fcreams  are  not  mufic;  they  are  admired,  not  for  the' r  proprie 
ty  or  pathos,  but,  like  rope-dancing,  and  the  eating  of  fire,  mere 
ly  becaufe  they  are  uncommon  and  difficult. Befides,  the 

end  of  all  genuine  mufic  is,  to  introduce  into  the  human  mind 
certain  affections,  or  fufceptibilities  of  affection.  Now,  all  the 
affections,  over  which  mufic  has  any  power,  are  of  the  agreeable 
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kind.  And  therefore,  in  this  art,  no  imitations  of  natural  found 
or  motion,  but  fiich  as  tend  to  infpirc  agreeable  aflcdions,  ought 
ever  to  find  a  place.  The  fong  of  certain  Lirds,  the  murmur  of 
a  itrcam,  the  ihouts  of  multitudes,  the  tumult  of  a  florm,  the 
roar  of  thunder,  or  a  chime  of  bells,  are  founds  connected  with 
agreeable  or  fublime  affections,  and  rcconcileable  both  with  me 
lody  and  with  harmony  ;  and  may  therefore  be  imitated,  when 
the  artiil  has  occafion  for  them  :  but  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  grunting  of  fwine, 
the  gabbling  of  geeie,  the  cackling  of  a  hen,  the  braying  of  an 
afs,  the  creaking  of  a  faw,  or  the  rumbling  of  a  cart-wheel, 
would  render  the  bell  mufic  ridiculous.  The  movement  of  a 
dance  may  be  imitated,  or  the  ftately  pace  of  an  embattled  le 
gion  ;  but  the  hobble  of  a  trotting  horfe  would  be  intolerable. 

There  is  another  fort  of  imitation  by  found,  which  ought  ne 
ver  to  be  heard,  or  feen,  in  mufic.  To  exprcfs  the  local  eleva 
tion  of  objects  by  what  *we  call  high  notes,  and  their  depreflion 
by  low  or  deep  notes,  has  no  more  propriety  in  it,  than  any  other 
pun.  We  call  notes  high  or  low,  with  refpcct  of  their  fituation  in 
the  written  fcale.  There  would  have  been  no  abfurdity  in  ex- 
premng  the  higheit  notes  by  characters  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  or  inufical  line,  and  the  lowefl  notes  by  characters 
placed  at  the  top  of  it,  if  cuftom  or  accident  had  fo  determined. 
And  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  fomething  like  this  actually 
obtained  in  the  mufical  fcale  of  the  ancients.  At  leafl  it  is  pro 
bable,  that  the  deepefl  or  graveft  found  wras  called  Sumnui  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  fhriileft  or  acuteft  Ima\  which  might  be  owing 
to  the  conitruction  of  their  inflruments ;  the  firing  that  found 
ed  the  former  being  perhaps  higheft  in  place,  and  that  which 
founded  the  latter  lowed.  —  Yet  fome  people  would  think  a  fong 
faulty,  if  the  word  heaven  was  fet  to  what  we  call  a  low  note,  or 
the  word  hell  to  what  we  call  a  high  one.. 

All 
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All  thefc  forts  of  illicit  imitation  have  been  pracfdfcd,  and  by 
thofc  too  from  whom  better  things  were  expected.  This  abufe  of 
a  noble  art  did  not  efcape  the  fatire  of  Swift;  who,  though  deaf 
to  the  charms  of  mtific,  was  not  blind  to  the  abfurdity  of  mu- 
iicians.  He  recommended  it  to  Dr  Ecclin,  an  ingenious  gentle 
man  of  Ireland,  to  compofe  a  Cantata  in  ridicule  of  this  puerile 
mimicry.  Here  we  have  motions  imitated,  which  are  the  mod  in 
harmonious,  and  the  lead  connected  with  human  affections ;  as 
the  trotting,  ambling,  and  galloping,  of  Pegafus  ;  and  founds  the 
mod  unmufical,  as  crackling  and  fniveling,  and  rough  royflering 
niftic  raaring  Jl  rains-  :  the  words  high  and  deep  have  high  and 
deep  notes  let  to  them ;  a  feries  of  fhort  notes  of  equal  lengths 
are  introduced,  to  imitate  JJjivermg  and  faaking ;  an  irregular 
rant  of  quick  founds,  to  exprefs  rambling ;  a  fudden  rife  of  the 
voice,  from  a  low  to  a  high  pitch,  to  denote  flying  above  the 
Jky ;  a  ridiculous  run  of  chromatic  divifions  on  the  words  Celia 
dies ;  with  other  droll  contrivances  of  a  like  nature.  In  a  word, 
Swifts  Cantata  alone  may  convince  any  perfon,  that  mufic  uni 
formly  imitative  would  be  ridiculous. 1  jufl  obferve  in  pafT- 

ing,  that  the  fatire  of  this  piece  is  levelled,  not  at  abfurd  imita 
tion  only,  but  alfo  at  fome  other  mufical  improprieties ;  fuch  as 
the  idle  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  the  running  of  long  extra 
vagant  divifions  upon  one  fyllable,  and  the  fetting  of  words  to  mu- 
fic  that  have  no  meaning. 

If  I  were  entitled  to  fugged  any  rules  in  this  art,  I  would 
humbly  propofe,  (and  a  great  mufician  and  ingenious  writer 
feems  to  be  of  the  fame  mind  *),  that  no  imitation  ihould.  ever 
be  introduced  into  mufic  purely  indrumental.  Of  vocal  melody 
the  exprefiion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  afcertained  by  the  poetry;  but 
the  expreffion  of  the  bed  indrumental  mufic  is  ambiguous.  In 

*  A^ifoc  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  p.  57.  60.  fccond  edit. 
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this,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to 
recognife  the  imitation,  which,  though   both  legitimate  and  ac 
curate,  would  run  the  rifk  of  being   overlooked  and  loft.     If,  a- 
gain,   it  were  fo  very  exact,   as  to  lead  our  thoughts    inftantly  to 
the  thing  imitated,  we  fhould   be  apt   to  attend  to  the  imitation 
only,  fo  as  to  remain  infenfible  to  the  general  effect  of  the  piece. 
In  a  word,  I  am   inclined  to  think,    that    imitation  in  an  inftru- 
mental  concerto    would  produce    either    no  effect,  or  a  bad   one. 
The  fame  reafons  would  exclude  it  from  inftrumental  folos ;    pro 
vided  they  were  fuch  as  deferve   to  be  called  mufic  :  —  if  they  be 
contrived  only  to  mow  the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  imitations, 
and  all  poffible  varieties  of  found,    may  be  thrown  in  ad  libitum; 
any  thing  will  do,  that  can  aftonifh   the  audience ;    but   to  fuch 
fiddling  or  fingering  I  would  no  more  give  the  honourable   name 
of  Mufic,    than  I  would   apply   that  of  Poetry  to  Pope's  "  Flut- 
"  tering  fpread  thy  purple  pinions,"  or  to  Swift's    Ode  on  D  it  ton 
and  Whijlon. 

In   vocal  mufic,  truly  fuch,  the  words  render  the  expreflion 
determinate,  and  fix  the  hearer's  attention  upon  it.     Here   there 
fore   legitimate   imitations  may  be  employed ;  both   becaufe   the 
fubject  of  the  fong  will  render  them  intelligible,   and  becaufe  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  is  in  no  danger  of  being  feduced  from  the 
principal  air.     Yet  even  here,  thefe  imitations  muft  be  laid  upon 
the  inftrumental  accompaniment,  and   by   no   means  attempted 
by  the  finger,  unlcfs  they  are  expreffivc,  and  mufical,  and   may 
be  eafily  managed  by  the  voice.     In   the  fong,  which  is  the  prin 
cipal  part,  expreflion  fhould  be  predominant,  and  imitations  ne 
ver  ufed  at  all,  except  to  affift  the  expreflion.     Befides,  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice,  though  the  moll  pathetic  of  all  founds,  are 
not  fuited  to  the  quirks  of  imitative  melody,  which  will  always 
appear  to  beft   advantage  on  an  inftrument.     In   the  firft  part  of 
that  excellent  fong,  "  Hide  me  from  day's  gairifh  eye,   ' '  Y/hile 
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the  bee  with  honey'd  thigh  "  At  her  flowery  work  does  fing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring,  ' '  With  fuch  conceit  as  they 
keep,  "  Intice  the  dewy  feather'd  flcep,"  —  Handel  imitates 
the  murmur  of  groves  and  waters  by  the  accompaniment  of  te 
nors  :  in  another  fong  of  the  fame  Oratorio,  "  On  a  pl.it  of 
"  rifing  ground,  "  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  found,  ( '  Over  fome 
"  wide-water'd  fhore,  "  Swinging  flow  with  fullen  roar,"  —  he 
makes  the  bafs  imitate  the  evening- bell :  in  another  fine  fong, 
"  Hufli,  ye  pretty  warbling  choir," —  he  accompanies  the  voice 
with  a  flageolet  that  imitates  the  finging  of  birds  :  in  the  "  Sweet 
"  bird  that  fhun'ft  the  noife  of  folly,"  the  chief  accompaniment  is 
a  German  flute  imitating  occafionally  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
—  Sometimes,  where  expreflion  and  imitation  happen  to  coincide, 
and  the  latter  is  eafily  managed  by  the  voice,  he  makes  the  fong 
itfelf  imitative.  Thus,  in  that  fong,  "  Let  the  merry  bells  ring 
"  round,  "  And  the  jocund  rebecks  found,  "To  many  a  youth 
"  and  many  a  maid,  "Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  fhade,"  —  he 
makes  the  voice  in  the  beginning  imitate  the  found  of  a  chime 
of  bells,  and  in  the  end  the  motion  and  gaiety  of  a  dance. 

Of  thefe  imitations  no  body  will  queflion  the  propriety.  But 
Handel,  notwithftanding  his  inexhauftible  invention,  and  wonder 
ful  talents  in  the  fublime  and  pathetic,  is  fubjedl  to  fits  of  tri 
fling,  and  frequently  errs  in  the  application  of  his  imitative  con 
trivances.  In  that  fong  ' '  What  paflion  cannot  mufic  raife  and 
"  quell,"  when  he  comes  to  the  words,  "  His  liftening  brethren 
"  flood  around,  l  And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell,"  —  the 
accompanying  violoncello  falls  fuddenly  from  a  quick  and  high 
movement  to  a  very  deep  and  long  note.  In  another  fong  of  the 
fame  piece*,  "  Sharp  violins  proclaim  "  Their  jealous  pangs  and 
"  defperation,  "  Fury,  frantic  indignation,  "  Depth  of  pains 

*  Drydep's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day. 
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"  and  height  of  pafiion,  "  For  the  fair  difdainful  dame;" —  the 
words  "  Depth  of  pains  and  height  of  pafiion,"  are  thrice  repeated 
to  different  keys;  and  the  notes  of  the  fir  ft  claufe  are  conftamly 
<sfo:/>,  and  thole  of  the  fceond  as  regularly  high.  The  poet  how 
ever  is  not  lefs  blamcable  than  the  mufician. —  And  many  other 
examples  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  works 
of  this  great  artiil  *. 

What  has  been  faid  may  ferve  to  mow  both  the  extent,  and 
the  merit  of  Imitative  Mufic  -f*.  It  extends  to  thole  natural 
founds  and  motions  only,  which  are  agreeable  in  themfelves, 
confident  with  melody  and  harmony,  and  allbciated  with  agree 
able  aflecUons  and  fentimcnts.  Its  merit  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  mufic  purely  inftruinental  is  rather  hurt  than  improved  by 
it  ;  and  vocal  mufic  employs  it  only  as  a  help  to  the  expreflion, 
except  in  fome  rare  cafes,  where  the  imitation  is  itfelf  cxpreffivc 
as  well  as  agreeable,  and  at  the  fame  time  within  the  power  of  the 
human  voice. 

The  beft  matters  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  melody  and 
harmony  are  not  to  be  deferred,  even  for  the  fake  of  expreilion  it 
felf  J.  Expreflion  that  is  not  confident  with  thele  is  not  imifical 
exprefiion  j  and  a  compofer  who  docs  not  render  them  confident, 

• 

*  That  pretty  paftoral  ode  of  Shake fpcnre,  "  When  dailies  pied  and  violet: 
*'  blue,"  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by  Mr  Lcveridge  ;  who  makes  the  finrcr  imitate, 
not  only  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  (which  may  be  allowed,  bccaufe  eafily  performed, 
and  perfectly  mufical),  but  alfo  the  ihriek  of  the  owl. 

f  By  Imitative  Mufic  I  muft  always  be  understood  to  mean,  that  which  imi 
tates  natural  founds  and  motions.  Fugues,  and  other  fimilar  contrivances,  which, 
like  echoes,  repeat  or  imitate  particular  portions  of  the  meloJy,  it  belongs  not 
to  this  place  to  consider. 

J  Avifon  on  Muficai  Expreflion,  page  564 
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violates  the  efTential  rules  of  his  art  *.  If  we  compare  Imitation 
with  Expreffion,  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  will  be  evident. 
Imitation  without  Expreffion  is  nothing  :  Imitation  detrimental 
to  Expreflion  is  faulty  :  Imitation  is  never  tolerable,  at  leaft  in 

*  Harmony  and  Melody  are  as  effential  to  genuine  mufic,  as  perfpeftive  is  to 
painting.  However  felicitous  a  painter  may  be  to  give  expreffion  to  the  figures  in 
his  back  ground,  he  muft  not  ftrengthen  their  colour,  nor  define  their  outlines, 
fb  as  to  hurt  the  perfpeftive  by  bringing  them  too  near.  A  mufician  will  be  e- 
qually  faulty,  if  he  violate  the  harmony  of  his  piece,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
pathos.  There  is  likewife  in  poetry  fomething  analogous  to  this.  In  thofe  poems 
that  require  a  regular  and  uniform  verfification,  a  poet  may  perhaps,  in  fomc 
rare  inftances,  be  allowed  to  break  through  the  rules  of  his  verfe,  for  the  fake 
of  rendering  his  numbers  more  emphatical.  Milton  at  leaft  is  intitled  to  take 
fuch  a  liberty  : 

—  —  •  Eternal  wrath 
Burn'd  after  them  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  Parad.  Loft* 

•  \ 
And  Virgil  : 

Proluit  infano  contorquens  vortice  fylvas 
Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus.  •  Gear.  i. 

And  Homer  : 

Zp.pptp.ov    ey^o?.  Iliad  ili. 


But  thefe  licences  muft  not  be  too  glaring  :  and  therefore  I  know  not  whether 
Dyer  is  not  blameable  for  giving  us,  in  order  to  render  his  numbers  imitative,  a 
Trochaic  verfe  of  four  feet  and  an  half,  inftead  of  an  Iambic  of  five  : 

The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  miclft  his  oraifon  hears 
Aghaft  the  voice  of  Time;  difparting  towers 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,    doivn  daJWd, 
Rattling  around,  Sec.  Ruins  of  Rome. 

3  L  ferious 
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ferious  mufic,  except  it  promote  and  be  <ubicrvicnt  to  Kxpreflion. 
If  then  tlie  higheft  excellence  may  be  attained  in  inilrumental- 
raufic,  without  imitation  ;  and  if,  ewn  in  vocal  mime,  imitation 
liave  only  a  fecondary  merit  ;  it  mutt  follow,  that  the  imitation- 
r.f  nature  is  not  eiTential  to  this  art ;  though  fometimes,  when 
judicioufly  employed,  it  may  be  ornamental. 

Different  paffions  and  fentiments  do  indeed  give  different  tones. 
and  accents  to  the  human  voice.  But  can  the  tones  of  the  mofb 
pathetic  melody  be  fa  id  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  voice  of  a 
man  or  woman  fpeaking  from  the  impulfe  of  pailion  ?  —  The  flat 
ley,  or  minor  mode,  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  a  melancholy 
i  abject;  and,  if  I  were  difpofed  to  refine  upon  the  imitative  qua 
lities  of  the  art,  I  would  give  this  for  a  reafon,  that  melancholy, 
by  deprcffmg  the  fpirits,  weakens  the  voice,  and  makes  it  rife 
rather  by  minor  thirds,  which  coniift  of  but  four  femitones,  than 
by  major  thirds,  which  coniill  of  five.  But  is  not  this  reafon 
more  fubtle  than  folid  ?  Are  there  not  melancholy  airs  in  the 
flnirp  key,  and  chearful  ones  in  the  fat  ?  Nay,  in  the  fame 
air,  do  we  not  often  meet  with  a  tranfition  from  the  one  key  to 
the  other,  without  any  fenfible  change  in  the  exprcilion  ? 

Courage  is  apt  to  vent  itfelf  in  a  ftrong  tone  of  voice  :  but 
can  no  mufical  flrains  infpirc  fortitude,  but  fuch  as  are  fono- 
rous  ?  The  Lacedemonians  did  not  think  fo  ;  otherwife  they 
would  not  have  ufed  the  mufic  of  foft  pipes  when  advancing  to 
battle  *.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  firm  deliberate  valour,  which 
the  Spartan  mufic  was  intended  to  infpirc,  does  not  exprefs  itfclf 
in  a  bluftering,  but  rather  in  a  gentle  accent,  refembling  the 
mufic  of  fott  pipes,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  objector  to 
;  hiife,  from  all  the  mufic  he  is  acquainted  with,  fuch  an  air  as 
he  thinks  would  moil  effectually  awaken  his  courage  ;  and  then 


*   Aulus  Gcllius,  lib.  i.  cap.  u. 

confider. 
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confider,  how  far  that  animating  ftrain  can  be  faid  to  refcmble 
the  accent  of  a  commander  complimenting  his  troops  after  a 
victory,  or  encouraging  them  before  it.  Shakefpcare  fpeaks  ol: 
the  "  fpirit-ftirring  drum;"  and  a  moft  emphatical  epithet  it 
mud  be  allowed  to  be.  But  why  does  the  drum  excite  courage  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  the  found  imitates  the  voice  of  a  valiant  man  ?  or 
does  the  motion  of  the  drumfticks  bear  any  fimilitude  to  that  of  his 
legs  or  arms  ? 

Many  Chriftians  (I  wilh  I  could  fay  all)  know  to  their  happy 
experience,  that  the  tones  of  the  organ  have  a  wonderful  power 
in  raifing  and  animating  devout  affections.  But  will  it  be 
faid,  that  there  is  any  refemblance  between  the  found  of  that 
noble  inftrument,  or  the  fineft  compofitions  that  can  be  played 
on  it,  and  the  voice  of  a  human  creature  employed  in  an  ac~l  of 
worfhip  ? 

One  of  the  mo  ft  affecting  ftyles  in  murk  is  the  P  aft  oral.  Some 
airs  put  us  in  mind  of  the  country,  of  "  rural  fights  and  rural 
'•  founds,"  and  difpofe  the  heart  to  that  chearful  tranquillity,  that 
pleafing  melancholy,  that  "  vernal  delight,"  which  groves  and 
ftreams,  flocks  and  herds,  hills  and  vallies,  infpire.  But  of  what 
are  thefe  paftoral  airs  imitative  ?  Is  it  of  the  murmur  of  waters, 
the  warbling  of  groves,  the  lowing  of  herds,  the  bleating  of 
flocks,  or  the  echo  of  vales  and  mountains  ?  Many  airs  are 
paftoral,  which  imitate  none  of  thefe  things.  What  then  do  they 
imitate  ?  —  the  fongs  of  ploughmen,  milkmaids,  and  fhepherds  ? 
Yes:  they  are  fuch,  as  we  think  we  have  heard,  or  rfcight  have 
heard,  fung  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Then  they  mull 
refemble  country-fongs  ;  and  if  fo,  thefe  fongs  mufl  alfo  be  in 
the  padoral  ftyle.  Of  what  then  are  thefe  country-fongs,  the 
fuppofed  archetypes  of  paftoral  mufic,  imitative  ?  Is'  it  of  'other' 
country-fongs  ?  This  fhifts  the  difficulty  a  ftep  backward,  but 
does  not  by  any  means  take  it  away.  Is  it  of  rural  founds,  pro- 

3  L  2  ceeding 
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ceeding  from  things  animated,  or  from  things  inanimate  ?  or  of 
rural  motions  —  of  men,  beads,  or  birds?  of  winds,  woods,  or 
waters  ?  —  In  a  word,  an  air  may  be  paftoral,  and  in  the  higheft 
degree  pleafmg,  which  imitates  neither  found  nor  motion,  nor  any. 

thing  elfe  whatever. 

After  all,  it   muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  fome  relation 
at  leail,   or   analogy,  if  not   fimilitude,  between   certain  muficai 
Ibunds,     and    mental    affections.      Soft   mufic   may    be  confider- 
ed   as   analogous   to   gentle   emotions;    and   loud   mufic,    if  the 
tones    are    fweet   and   not  too   rapid,    to    fublime    ones  ;    and   a 
quick  fuccemon  of  noify  notes,   like   thofe  we  hear  from  a  drum, 
ieems  to  have  fome  relation   to   hurry  and  impetuofity  of  paflion. 
Sometimes,  too,  there  is  from  nature,  and  fometimes  there  comes 
to  be  from  cuftom,  a  conneaion  between  certain   mufical  inftru- 
ments,  and  certain  places  and  occafions.     Thus  a  flute,  hautboy, 
or  bagpipe,  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  rural  mufic,  than, 
a  fiddle,  organ,  or  harpfichord,  becaufe  more  portable,  and   lefs 
liable  to  injury  from   the   weather  :   thus    an   organ,  on   account 
both  of  its  fize  and  loudnefs,  requires  to  be  placed   in  a   church, 
or  fome  large  apartment :  thus  violins  and  violoncellos,  to  which 
any  degree  of  damp  may  prove  hurtful,  are  naturally  adapted  to 
domeflic  ufe ;  while  drums  and  trumpets,  fifes  and  french-horns, 
are  better  fuited  to   the  fervice  of  the  field.     Hence  it  happens, 
that  particular  tones  and  modes  of  mufic  acquire  fuch  a  connec 
tion  with  particular   places,  occafions,  and  fentiments,  that  by 
hearing  the  former  we  are  put  in  mind  of  the  latter,  fo   as   to  be 
affedcd  with  them  more  or  lefs,  according   to   the  circumftances. 
The   found  of   an   organ,    for   example,    puts   one    in    mind   of 
a    church,    and   of  the    affections   fuitable    to    that    place  ;    mi 
litary  mufic,  of  military  ideas ;   and  flutes   and  hautboys,   of  the 
thoughts  and  images  peculiar  to   rural  life.     This   may   ferve  in 
part  to  account  for  mufical  expreffivenefs  or  efficacy  ;  that  is,  to 

explain. 
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explain  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  certain  pafTions  are  raifed,  or 
certain  ideas  fuggefled,  by  certain  kinds  of  muiic  :  but  this  does 
not  prove  mufic  to  be  an  imitative  art,  in  the  fame  fenfe  where 
in  .painting  and  poetry  are  called  imitative.  For  between  a  pi<flure 
and  its  original ;  between  the  ideas  fuggefled  by  a  poetical  de- 
fcription  and  the  objects  defcribed,  there  is  a  flrict  fimilitude  :  but 
between  Toft  mufic  and  a  calm  temper  there  is  no  ftricl  fimilitude; 
and  between  the  found  of  a  drum  or  of  an  organ  and  the  affection 
of -courage  or  of  devotion,  between  the  mufic  of  flutes  and  a  pa- 
floral  life,  between  a  concert  of  violins  and  a  chearful  company, 
there  is  only  an  accidental  connection,  formed  by  cuflom,  and 
founded  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  inflruments,  than  on  that  of 
the  mufic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  man  learned  to  {ing  by  imi 
tating  the  birds  ;  and  therefore,  as  vocal  mufic  is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  prototype  of  inflrumental,  that  the  whole  art  mufl  have 
been  efTeiitially  imitative.  Granting  the  fact,  this  only  we  could 
infer  from  it,  that  the  art  was  imitative  at  firfl :  but  that  it  flill  con 
tinues  to  be  fo,  does  not  follow ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid,  either  that 
the  flyle  of  our  mufic  refembles  that  of  birds,  or  that  our  mufical 
compofers  make  the  fong  of  birds  the  model  of  their  compofi- 
tions.  But  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  hypothecs  :  and  the  fact  be 
fore  us,  though  taken  for  granted  by  fome  authors,  is  deflitute 
of  evidence,  and  plainly  abfurd.  How  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
mankind  learned  to  fing  by  imitating  the  feathered  race  ?  I  would 
as  foon  fuppofe,  that  we  learned  to  fpeak  by  imitating  the  neigh 
of  a  horfe,  or  to  walk  by  obierving  the  motion  of  rimes  in 
water  j  or  that  the  political  confutation  of  Great  Britain  was 
formed  upon  the  plan  of  an  ant-hillork.  Every  mufician,  who 
is  but  moderately  inftructed  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  knows, 
and  can  prove,  that,  in  the  Jljarp  f cries  at  leail,  the  divifions  of  the 
diatonic  fcale,  which  is  the  flandard  of  human  murk,  are  no  ar 
tificial 
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tificial  contrivance,  but  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature  :  but 
the  Tinging  of  birds,  if  we  except  the  cuckoo  and  one  or  two 
more,  is  not  reducible  to  that  fcale,  nor  to  any  other  that  was  c- 
ver  invented  by  man  ;  for  birds  diverfify  their  notes  by  intervals 
which  the  human  organs  cannot  imitate  without  unnatural  ef 
forts,  and  which  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  human 
.art  will  ever  attempt  to  exprefs  by  written  fymbols.  In  a  word, 
it  is  plain,  that  nature  intended  one  kind  of  mufic  for  men, 
and  another  for  birds  :  and  we  have  no  more  rcafon  to  think, 
that  the  former  was  derived  by  imitation  from  the  latter,  than 
that  the  nells  of  a  rookery  were  the  prototype  of  the  Gothic  archi 
tecture,  or  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive  of  the  Grecian. 

Mufic,  therefore,  is  pleafmg,  not  becaufe  it  is  imitative,  but 
becaute  certain  melodies  and  harmonies  have  an  aptitude  to  raife 
certain  paflions,  affections,  and  fentiments  in  the  foul.  And, 
confequently,  the  pleafures  we  derive  from  melody  and  harmony 
are  felclom  or  never  refolvable  into  that  delight  which  the  human 
mind  receives  from  the  imitation  of  nature. 

All  this,  it  may  be  faid,  is  but  a  difpute  about  a  word.  Be 
it  fo  :  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  difpute  fomewhat  material 
both  to  art  and  to  fcicnce.  It  is  material,  in  fcience,  that  philo- 
fophers  have  a  determined  meaning  to  their  words,  and  that 
things  be  referred  to  their  proper  dalles.  And  it  is  of  import 
ance  to  every  art,  that  its  defign  and  end  be  rightly  underftood, 
and  that  artiils  be  not  taught  to  believe  that  to  be  eflential  to  it, 
which  is  only  adventitious,  often  impertinent,  for  the  mod  part 
iunneceiTary,  and  at  beft  but  ornamental. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II.. 

Hoiv  are  the  pk  af  arcs  ruoe  derive  from  Mufic  to  be  accounted  for 


1  T  was  faid,  that  certain  melodies  and  harmonies  have  an  apti 
tude  to  raife  certain  paffions,  affections,  and  fentiments,  in  the 
human  foul.  Let  us  now  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  this 
aptitude \  by  endeavouring,  from  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
human  conftitution,  to  explain  the  caufe  of  that  pleafure  which 
mankind  derive  from  mufic.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  argument,  and  of  my  inability  to  do  it  juflice  ;  and  there 
fore  I  promife  no  complete  inveftigation,  nor  indeed  any  thing 
more  than  a  few  curfory  remarks.  As  I  have  no  theory  to  fup- 
port,  and  as  this  topic,  though  it  may  amufe,  is  not  of  any 
great  utility,  I  (hall  be  neither  pofitive  in  my  affertions,  nor  ab- 
ftrufe  in  my  reafoning, 

The  vulgar  diftinguifh  between  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  that 
faculty  by  which  we  receive  pleafure  from  mufic,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  a.  mufic  al  ear.  Every  body  knows,  that  to  hear, 
and  to  have  a  reliih  for  melody,  are  two  different  things ;  and  that 
many  perfons  have  the  fir  ft  in  perfection,  who  are  deftitute  of  the 
lad.  The  laft  is  indeed,  like  the  nrft,  a  gift  of  nature;  and  may, 
like  other  natural  gifts,  lang-uifh  if  neglected,  and  improve  ex 
ceedingly  if  exercifed.  And  though  every  perfon  who  hears 
might  no  doubt,  by  inftructlon  and  long  experience,  be  made 
fenfible  of  the  mufical  properties  of  found,  fo  far  as  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  gratified  with  good  mufic  and  difgufled  with  bad  ; 
yet  both  his  pain  and  his  pleafure  would  be  very  different  in 

kind 
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kind  and  degree,  from  that  which  is  conveyed  by  a  true  radical 

ear. 

I.  Does  not  part  of  the  pleafure,  both  of  melody  and  of  har 
mony,  arife  from  the  very  nature  of  the   notes  that   compofe  it  ? 
Certain  inarticulate   founds,  efpecially  when  continued,  produce 
very  pleafmg  effeas  on  the  mind.     They  feem  to   withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  more  tumultuous  concerns  of  life,  and,  with 
out  agitating  the  foul,  to  pour  gradually  upon  it  a  train  of  fofter 
ideas,  that  fometimes  lull  and  foothe  the  faculties,  and  fometimes 
quicken   fenfibility,    and   flimulate   the   imagination.      Nor  is   it 
altogether  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  human  body  may  be  me 
chanically  affected  by  them.     If  in   a   church  one  feels  the  floor, 
and  the  pew,  tremble  to  certain  tones  of   the  organ;  if  one  firing 
vibrates  of  its  own  accord  when  another  is  founded  near  it  of  e- 
qual   length,  tenfion,    and  thicknefs ;    if  a  perfon  who  fneezes, 
or  fpeaks   loud,  in   the   neighbourhood   of  a   harpfichord,   often 
hears  the  firings  of  the  inflrument  murmur  in  the  fame   tone ; 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  fome  of  the  finer  fibres  of  the   human 
frame  mould  be   put  in  a  tremulous  motion,  when  they   happen 
to  be  in  unifon  with  any  notes  proceeding  from   external  obj«as. 
—  That    certain   bodily    pains    might    be   alleviated    by    certain 
founds,  was   believed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :   and  we  have 
it  on  the  beil  authority,  that  one  fpecies   at  lead  of  madnefs  was 
once  curable  by  melody  *.     I  have   feen   even  inflrumental  mufic 
of  little  exprefTion  draw  tears  from  thofe  who  had   no  knowledge 
of  the  art,  nor  any   particular  relifli   for  it.     Nay,  a   friend   of 
mine,  who  is  profoundly  fkllled  in   die  theory  of  mufic,  well  ac 
quainted  with  the   animal   economy,  and   fingularly  accurate   in 
his  inquiries    into    nature,  affurcs   me,    that  he  has    been   once 
and  again  wrought  into  a  feverifh  fit   by  the  tones  of  aa  Eolian 

i;  Fir  ft  book  of  Samuel,  chap,  xvi.  verf.  2?, 
J 
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.harp.  Thefe,  and  other  iimilar  facjs  that  might  be  mentioned, 
are  not  eafily  accounted  for,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  certain 
founds  may  have  a  mechanical  influence  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
human  body.  —  Be  that  however  as  it  will,  it  admits  of  no  doubt, 
that  the  mind  may  be  agreeably  affected  by  mere  found,  in 
which  there  is  neither  meaning  nor  modulation;  not  only  by  the 
tones  of  the  Eolian  harp,  and  other  muiical  inftruments,  but  alfo 
by  the  murmur  of  winds,  groves,  and  water- falls  * ;  nay  by  the 
ihouts  of  multitudes,  by  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in  a  ftorm ;  and, 
when  one  can  liften.  to  it  without  fear,  by  that  "  deep  and  dread- 
5  ful  organ- pipe,"  the  thunder  itfelfl 

Nothing  is  more  valued  in  a  mufical  inftrument  or  performer, 
than  fweetnefs,  fullnefs,  and  variety  of  tone.  Sounds  are  difa- 
greeable,  which  hurt  the  ear  by  their  fhrillnefs,  or  which  cannot 
be  heard  without  painful  attention  on  account  of  their  exility. 
But  loud  and  mello<w  founds,  like  thofe  of  thunder,  of  a  ftorm, 
and  of  the  full  organ,  elevate  the  mind  through  the  ear ;  even  as 
vaft  magnitude  yields  a  pleafing  aftonifhment,  when  contempla 
ted  by  the  eye.  By  fuggefling  the  idea  of  great  power,  and 
fometimes  of  great  expanfion  too,  they  excite  a  pleafing  admira 
tion,  and  feem  to  accord  with  the  lofty  genius  of  that  foul  whofe 
chief  defire  is  for  truth,  virtue,  and  immortality,  and  the  object 
of  whofe  moft  delightful  meditation  is  the  greateft  and  beft  of  Be 
ings  "\.  Siveetnefs  of  tone,  and  beauty  of  fhape  and  colour,  pro 
duce  a  placid  acquiefcence  of  mind,  accompanied  with  fome  de- 


*   Qme  tibi,  qua:  tali  redciam  pro  carmine  dona"? 
Nam  nequc  me  tantum  venientis  fibilus  auftri, 
Nee  percufla  juvant  fluiStu  tarn  litlora,  nee  quse 
Saxofas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles.  Virg.  Eclog.  5. 

t  See  Longinus,  fed.  34.  Spectator,  N°  413.  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 
verf.  151.  &c. 

3  M  gree 
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gree  of  joy,  which  plays  in  a  gentle  fmile  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  hearer  and  beholder.  Equable  fo  mds,  like  fmooth  and  le 
vel  furfaces,  are  in  general  more  pleafing  than  fucli  as  are  rough, 
uneven,  or  interrupted;  yet,  as  the  flowing  curve,  fo  effential  to 
elegance  of  figure,  and  fo  confpicuous  in  the  outlines  of  beauti 
ful  animals,  is  delightful  to  the  eye;  fo  notes  gradually  fwdling, 
and  gradually  decaying,  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear,  and 
on  the  mind  ;  the  former  tending  to  roufe  the  faculties,  and  the 
latter  to  compofc  them ;  the  one  promoting  gentle  exercife,  and 
the  other  reft. 

But  of  all  founds,  that  which  makes  its  way  mofl  directly  to 
the  human  heart,  is  the  human  voice  :  and  thofe  inftruments 
that  approach  neareft  to  it  are  in  expreflion  the  moft  pathetic, 
and  in  tone  the  moft  perfect.  The  notes  of  a  man's  voice,  well 
tuned  and  well  managed,  have  a  mellownefs,  variety,  and  ener 
gy,  beyond  thofe  of  any  inftrument ;  and  a  fine  female  voice, 
modulated  by  fenfibility,  is  beyond  comparifon  the  fweeteft,  and 
mofl  melting  found,  in  art  or  nature.  Is  it  not  flrange,  that  the 
moft  mufical  people  upon  earth,  diffatisfied,  as  it  would  fecm, 
with  both  thcfe,  fhould  have  incurred  a  dreadful  reproach,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  third  fpecies  of  vocal  found,  that  has  not 
the  perfection  of  either  ?  For  may  it  not  be  affirmed  with  truth, 
that  no  perfon  of  uncorrupted  tafte  ever  heard  for  the  firft  time 
the  mufic  I  allude  to,  without  fome  degree  of  horror ;  proceeding 
not  only  from  the  difagreeable  ideas  fuggefted  by  what  was  be 
fore  his  eyes,  but  alfo  from  the  thrilling  fharpnefs  of  tone  that 
flartled  his  ear  ?  Let  it  not  be  laid,  that  by  this  abominable  ex 
pedient,  chorufcs  are  rendered  more  complete,  and  melodies  ex 
ecuted,  which  before  were  impracticable.  Nothing  that  mocks 
humanity  ought  to  have  a  place  in  human  art ;  nor  can  a  good 
'  car  be  gratified  with  unnatural  found,  or  a  good  tafte  with  too 
intricate  competition.  Surely,  every  lover  of  mufic,  and  of  man 
kind. 
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kind,  would  wifh  to  fee  a  practice  aboliflied  which  is  in  itfelf  a 
difgrace  to  both ;  and,  in  its  confequences,  fo  far  from  being  de- 
firable,  that  it  cannot  truly  be  faid  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to 
debafe  a  noble  art  into  trick  and  grimace,  and  make  the  human 
breath  a  vehicle,  not  to  human  fentiments,  but  to  mere  empty 
fcreaming  and  fqualling. 

II.  Some  notes,  when  founded  together,  have  an  agreeable, 
and  others  a  difagreeable  effect.  The  former  are  concords,  the  lat 
ter  difcords.  When  the  fluctuations  of  air  produced  by  two  or 
more  contemporary  notes  do  mutually  coincide,  the  effect  is  a- 
greeable ;  when  they  mutually  repel  each  other,  the  effect  is  dif 
agreeable.  Thefe  coincidences  are  not  all  equally  perfect;  nor 
thefe  repullions  equally  ftrong :  and  therefore  all  concords  are 
not  equally  fweet,  nor  all  difcords  equally  harfh.  A  man  un- 
ikilled  in  murk  might  imagine,  that  the  moft  agreeable  harmo 
ny  *  mufl  be  made  up  of  the  fweeteft  concords,  without  any  mix 
ture  of  difcord  :  and  in  like  manner,  a  child  might  fancy,  that 
a  feafh  of  fweet-meats  would  prove  the  mofl  delicious  banquet,, 
But  both  would  be  miflaken.  The  fame  concord  may  be  more 
or  lefs  pleafing,  according  to  its  pofition ;  and  the  fwecter  con 
cords  often  produce  their  beft  effect,  when  they  are  introduced  by 
the  harfher  ones,  or  even  by  difcords ;  for  then  they  are  mofl  a- 
greeable,  becaufe  they  give  the  greatefl  relief  to  the  ear  :  even 
as  health  is  doubly  delightful  after  ficknefs,  liberty  after  confine 
ment,  and  a  fweet  tafle  when  preceded  by  a  bitter.  Diffonance, 
therefore,  is  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  harmony.  But  coiifo- 
iiance  predominates ;  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  except  on  rare 


*  Melody,  in  the  language  of  art,  is  the  agreeable  effect  of  a  Tingle  fenes  of 
mufical  tones  :  Harmony  is  the  agreeable  effect  of  two  or  more  ferics  of  muflcal 
tones  founded  at  the  ..fume  time. 
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occaflohs,   and  by  a  nice  ear,  the  difcord  in  itfelf  is   hardly  per 
ceptible.  '"." 

Muficians  have  taken  pains  to  diic^ver  the  principles  on  which 
concords  and  difcords  are  to  be  fo  airing-eel  as  to  produce  the  bcft 
dlecl ;  and  have  thus  brought  the  whole  art  of  harmony  within 
rhe  compafs  of  a  certain  number  of  n  les,  fome  of  which  are 
more,  and  others  lei's  indifpenfable.  Thefe  rules  admit  not  of 
demonflrative  proof  :  for  though  fbme  of  them  may  be  inferred 
by  rational  deduction  from  the  very  nature  of  found ;  yet  the  fu- 
premc  judge  of  their  propriety  is  the  human  car.  They  are, 
however,  founded  on  obfervation  fo  accurate  and  fo  juft,  that  no 
artiit  ever  thought  of  calling  them  in  queftion.  Rouffeau  indeed 
fomewhere  inlmuates,  that  habit  and  education  might  give  us 
an  equal  relilli  for  a  different  fyftem  of  harmony  ;  a  fentiment 
which  I  ihould  not  have  expecled  from  an  author,  who  for  the  moil 
part  recommends  an  implicit  confidence  in  our  natural  feelings,, 
and  who  certainly  underllands  human  nature  well,  and  mufic 
better  than  any  other  philofopher.  That  a  bafs  of  ft*vc nths  or 
fourths,  or  even  of  ffths,  mould  ever  become  fo  agreeable  to  any 
human  ear,  as  one  conftruclcd  according  to  the  fyftem,  is  to  me 
as  inconceivable,  as  that  Virgil,  though  turned  into  rugged  profe, 
would  be  read  and  admired  as  much  as  ever.  RouiTeau  could 
not  mean  to  extend  this  remark  to  the  whole  fyftem,  but  only  to 
fome  of  its  mechanical  rules  :  and  indeed  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  there  are  rules  which  have 
no  better  foundation  than  falhion,  or  the  practice  of  fome  eminent 
compofer. 

Natural  fenfibility  is  not  tafte,  though  it  be  neceflary  to  it.  A 
painter  diicovers  both  blemifhes  and  beauties  in  a  picture,  in 
which  an  ordinary  eye  can  perceive  neither.  In  poetical  kn- 
puarre,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  choice  of  words,  there  are 
many  niceties,  whereof  they  only  are  confcious  who  have  pracli- 

fed 
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fed  verfificatlc'ii,  as  \vell  as  fludied  the  works  of  pcets,  and  the 
rules  of  the  art.  la  like  manner,  harmony  rnufi  be  ftudie'd  a 
little  in  its  principles  by  every  perfon  who  would  acquire  a  true 
reliih  for  it ;  and  nothing  but  practice  will  ever  give  that  quick- 
nefs  to  his  car  which  is  necefTary  to  enable  him  to  enter  with  Ade 
quate  fatisfaclion,  or  rational  diilike,  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  inufical  performance.  When  once  he  can  attend  to  the  pro- 
grefs,  relations,  and  dependencies,  of  the  feveral  parts ;  and  re 
member  the  pad,  and  anticipate  the  future,  at  the  fame  time  he 
perceives  the  prefent ;  fo  as  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fkill  of  the  com- 
poier,  and  dexterity  of  the  performer;  —  a  regular  concerto,  well 
executed,  wilLyield  him  high  entertainment,  even  though  its  re 
gularity  be  its  principal  recommendation.  The  pleafure  which 
an  untutored  hearer  derives  from  it  is  far  inferior  :  and  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  harmony  that  pleafes,  and  in  diilbnaiice  that  of 
fends,  every  ear ;  and  were  a  piece  to  be  played  confiding  wholly 
of  difcords,  or  put  together  without  any  regard  to  rule,  I  be 
lieve  no  perfon  whatever  would  liflen  to  k  without  great  dif- 

guff- 

After  what  has  been  briefly  faid   of  the   agreeable   qualities  of 

mulical  notes,  it  will  not  feem  flrange,  that  a  piece,  either  of  me 
lody  or  of  harmony,  of  little  or  no  exprefTion,  mould,  when  e- 
legantly  performed,  give  fome  delight ;  not  only  to  adepts,  who 
ean  trace  out  the  various  contrivances  of  the  compofer,  but- even- 
to  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  fkill  in  this  art,  and  mull  therefore 
look  upon  the  whole  piece  as  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
pleafing  founds. 

111.  But  Pathos,   or  Expreflion,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  murk., 
Without  this,   it  may  amufe  the  ear,     it  may  give  a  little  exerciie 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,    it   may  for  a   moment  withdraw,  the 
attention  from  the  anxieties  of  life,  it  mny  ihow  the  performer's 
dexterity,  the  fkill  of  the  compofer,     or  the  merit  of  the  inflru- 
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clients ;  and  in  all  or  any  of  thefe  ways,  it  may  afford  a  flight 
,pleafure  :  but,  without  engaging  the  affections,  it  can  never 
yield  that  permanent,  ufeful,  and  heart-felt  gratification,  which 
legiflators,  civil,  military,  and  ecclefiaftioil,  have  expected  from 
it.  Is  it  abfurd  to  afcribe  utility,  and  permanence,  to  the  .effects 
produced  by  this  noble  art  ?  Let  me  expatiate  a  little  in  its 

praife. Did    not  one   of  the  wifeft,  and   leaft  voluptuous,  of 

all   ancient  legiflators,  give  great  encouragement  to  mufic  *  ? 

-Does  not  a  moft  judicious  author  afcribe  the  humanity  of  the 
Arcadians  to  the  influence  of  this  art,  and  the  barbarity  of  their 
neighbours  the  Cynethians  to  their  neglect  of  it  t  ?  -  -  Does  not 
Montefquieu,  one  of  the  firil  names  in  modern  philoibphy,  pre 
fer  it  to  all  other  amufements,  as  being  that  which  leail  corrupts 

the  foul  $  ? Quintilian  is  very  copious  in  the  praife  of  mu- 

fie ;  and  extols  it  as  an  incentive  to  valour,  as  an  inftrument  of 
moral  and  intellectual  difcipline,  as  an  auxiliary  to  fcience,  as  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  wifeft  men,  and  a  fource  of  comfort 
and  an  affiftant  in  labour,  even  to  the  meaneft  ||.  The  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece  were  ambitious  to  excel  in  mufic ;  and  it  is  re 
corded  of  Themiftocles,  as  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  was 
not.  Socrates  appears  to  have  had  checks  of  conicience  for  ne- 
o-lecting  to  accompliih  himfelf  in  this  art ;  for  he  tells  Cebes,  a 
little  before  he  fwallowed  the  deadly  draught,  that  he  had  all  his 
life  been  haunted  with  a  dream,  in  which  one  feemed  to  fay  to 
him  "  O  Socrates,  compofe  and  practife  mufic  ;"  in  compliance 
with  which  admonition  he  amufed  himfelf  while  under  fentence 
of  death,  with  turning  fome  of  Efop's  fables  into  vcrfe,  and 
making  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo,  —  the  only  fort  of  harmo- 

*  Lyeurgus.     See  Plutarch.  t  Polybius.  Kift.  lib.  4. 

t  Efprit  des  loix,  liv.  4.  ch,  8.  ;J  Infl.  Orat.  lib.  i.   cap.  3. 

nious 
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nious  composition  that  was  then  in  his  power  *.  In  armies,  mu- 
fic  has  always  been  cultivated  as  a  fburce  of  pleafure,  a  principle 
of  regular  motion,  and  an  incentive  to  valour  and  enthufiafm. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  declares  the  ancient  poets  and  mnncians  to  be 
worthy  of  honour,  and  ranks  them  with  the  benefactors  of  man 
kind  f.  Nay,  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  were  pleafed  to  intro 
duce  this  art  into  the  Chriftian  worfhip;  and  the  church  has  in 
every  age  followed  the  example. 

Mufic,  however,  would  not  have  recommended  kfelf  fo  effec 
tually  to  general  efteem,  if  it  had  always  been  merely  inilru- 
mental.  For,  if  I  rniftake  not,  the  expreffion  of  muuc  without 
poetry  is  vague  and  ambiguous ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  fame 
air  may  fometimes  be  repeated  to  every  ftanza  of  a  long  ode  or 
ballad.  The  change  of  the  poet's  ideas,  provided  the  fubjecT;  con 
tinue  nearly  the  fame,  does  not  always  require  a  change  of  the 
mufic  :  and  if  critics  have  ever  determined  otherwife,  they  were 
led  into  the  miftake,  by  fuppofing,  what  every  mufician  knows 
to  be  abfurd,  that,  in  fitting  verfes  to  a  tune,  or  a  tune  to  verfes, 
it  is  more  neceflary,  that  particular  'words  mould  have  particular 
notes  adapted  to  them,  than  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  mufic 
mould  accord  with  the  general  nature  of  the  fentiments. 

It  is  true,  that  to  a  favourite  air,  even  when  unaccompanied 
with  words,  we  do  commonly  annex  certain  ideas,  which  may 
have  come  to  be  related  to  it  in  confequence  of  fome  accidental 
afTociations  :  and  fometimes  we  imagine  a  refemblance  (which 
however  is  merely  imaginary)  between  certain  melodies  and  cer 
tain  thoughts  or  objects.  Thus  a  Scotchman  may  fancy,  that 
there  is  fome  fort  of  likenefs  between  that  charming  air  which  he 
calls  Tiveedfide,  and  the  fcenery  of  a  fine  pafloral  country  :  and 
to  the  fame  air,  even  when  only  played  on  an  inftrument,  Ii£ 

*  Plat.  Phxdon.  fed.  4.  f  Ecclefiafticus,  xliv.  i.~8. 

may 
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may  annex  the  ideas  of  romantic  love  and  rural  tranquillity  ;  bc- 
caufe  thefe  form  the  fubject  of  a  pretty  little  ode,  which  he  has 
often  heard  fung  to  that  air.  But  all  this  is  the  effect  of  habit. 
A  foreigner,  who  hears  that  tune  for  the  firft  time,  entertains 
no  fuch  fancy.  The  utmoit  we  can  expect  from  him  is,  to  ac 
knowledge  the  air  to  be  fwcct  and  fimple.  He  would  fmile  if 
we  were  to  afk  him,  whether  it  bears  any  refemblance  to  the 
hills,  groves,  and  meadows,  adjoining  to  a  beautiful  river  ;  nor 
would  he  perhnps  think  it  more  expremve  of  romantic  love 
than  of  conjugal,  parental,  or  filial  affection,  tender  melancholy, 
moderate  joy,  or  any  other  gentle  paflion.  Certain  it  is,  that 
on  any  one  of  thefe  topics,  an  ode  might  be  com po fed,  which 
would  fuit  the  air  moil  perfectly.  So  ambiguous  is  mufical  ex- 
preffion. 

It  is  likewife  true,  that  mufic  merely  inftrumental  does  often 
derive  fignificancy  from  external  circumitanccs.  When  an  ar 
my  in  battle-array  is  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy,  words  are 
not  neceffary  to  give  meaning  to  the  military  muJic.  And  a  fo- 
lemn  air  on  the  organ,  introducing  or  dividing  the  church-fer- 
vice,  may  not  only  elevate  the  mind,  and  banifh  impertinent 
thoughts,  but  alfo,  deriving  energy  from  the  furrounding  fcene, 
may  promote  religious  meditation. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  inftrumental  mufic  may  both  quic 
ken  our  fenfibility,  and  give  a  direction  to  it ;  that  is,  may  both 
prepare  the  mind  for  being  affected,  and  determine  it  to  one  fet 
of  affections  rather  than  another  ;  —  to  melancholy,  for  inftance, 
rather  than  merriment,  compofure  rather  than  agitation,  devotion 
rather  than  levity,  and  contrariwrfe.  Certain  tunes,  too,  there  are, 
which,  having  been  always  connected  with  certain  actions,  dq, 
merely  from  the  power  of  habit,  difpofe  men  to  thofe  actions. 
Such  are  the  tunes  commonly  ufed  to  regulate  the  motions  of 
dancing. 

J  Yet 
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Yet  it  is  in  general  true,  that  Poetry  is  the  mofl  immediate  and 
molt  accurate  interpreter  of  Mufic.  Without  this  auxiliary,  a 
piece  of  the  befl  mufic,  heard  for  the  firft  time,  might  be  fa'  1  to 
mean  fomething,  but  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  fay  what.  It 
might  incline  the  heart  to  fenfibility  :  but  poetry,  or  language, 
would  be  necefTary  to  improve  that  fenfibility  into  -i  real  emo 
tion,  by  fixing  the  fancy  upon  fome  definite  and  affecting  ideas. 
A  fine  instrumental  fymphony  well  performed,  is  like  an  oration 
delivered  with  propriety,  but  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  it  may  affect 
us  a  little,  but  conveys  no  determinate  feeling  ;  we  are  alarmed, 
perhaps,  or  melted,  or  foothed,  but  it  is  very  imperfectly,  becaufe 
we  know  not  why  :  —  the  finger,  by  taking  up  the  fame  air,  and 
applying  words  to  it,  immediately  tranflates  the  oration  into  our 
own  language ;  then  all  uncertainty  vanifhes,  the  fancy  is  filled 
with  determinate  ideas,  and  determinate  emotions  take  polfefTion 
of  the  heart. 

A  great  part  of  our  fafhionable  mufic  feems  intended  rather  to 
tickle  and  aftonifh  the  hearers,  than  to  infpire  them  with  any  per 
manent  emotions.  And  if  that  be  the  end  of  the  art,  then,  to 
be  fure,  this  fafhionable  mufic  is  juft  what  it  fhould  be,  and  the 
fimpler  drains  of  former  ages  are  good  for  nothing.  Nor  am  I 
now  at  leifure  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  better  for  an  audience 
to  be  thus  tickled  and  aftomfhed,  than  to  have  their  fancy  im- 
prefled  with  beautiful  images,  and  their  hearts  melted  with  ten 
der  paffions,  or  elevated  with  fublime  ones.  But  if  you  grant 
me  this  one  point,  that  mufic  is  more  or  lefs  perfect,  in  propor-  ; 
tion  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  power  over  the  heart,  it  will  follow, 
that  all  mufic  merely  mftrumental,  and  which  does  not  derive 
fignificancy  from  any  of  the  aflbciations,  habits,  or  outward  cir- 
cumftances,  above  mentioned,  is  to  a  certain  degree  imperfect; 
and  that,  while  the  rules  hinted  at  in  the  following  queries  are  o- 
verlooked  by  compofers  and  performers,  vocal  mufic,  though  it 

3  N  may 
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may  afloniih  mankind,  or  afford  them  a  (light  gratification,  will 
never  be  attended  with  thofe  important  eiTecls  that  we  know  it 
produced  of  old  in  the  days  of  fimplicity  and  true  tafte. 

i.  I?  not  good  mufic  fct  to  bad  poetry  as  unexpreflive,  and 
therefore  aG  abfard,  as  good  poetry  fet  to  bad  mufic,  or  as  harmo- 
n '.on:  language  without  meaning  ?  Yet  the  generality  of  muficians 
appear  to  be  indifferent  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  the  found  of 
the  words  be  good,  or  the  meaning  of  particular  words  agree 
able;  if' there  be  a  competency  of  hills  and  rills,  doves  and  loves, 
fountains  and  mountains,  with  a  tolerable  collection  of  garlands 
and  lambkins,  nymphs  and  cupids,  bergercs  and  tortorellas^  they 
arc  not  folicitous  about  fenfe  or  elegance.  In  which  they  feem  to 
me  to  confult  their  own  honour  as  little  as  the  rational  entertain 
ment  of  others.  For  what  is  there  to  elevate  the  mind  of  that 
compofcr,  who  condemns  himfelf  to  fet  mufic  to  infipid  dogge 
rel  ?  Handel's  genius  never  foared  to  heaven,  till  it  caught 

flrength  and   fire  from  the   drains    of  infpiration. 2.  Should 

not  the  words  of  every  fong  be  intelligible  to  thofe  to  whom  it 
is  addrciled,  and  be  diftinclly  articulated,  fo  as  to  be  heard  as 
plainly  as  the  notes  ?  Or  can  the  human  mind  be  rationally  gra 
tified  with  that  which  it  does  not  perceive,  or  which,  if  it  did 
perceive,  it  would  not  underftand  ?  And  therefore,  is  not  the 
mufic  of  a  fong  faulty,  when  it  is  fo  complex  as  to  make  the 

diftinct  articulation    of  the  words    impracticable? 3.  If  the 

finder's  voice  and  words  ought  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
fong,  can  there  be  any  propriety  in  noify  accompaniments  ? 
And  as  every  performer  in  a  numerous  band  is  not  perfectly  dif- 
creet,  and  as  fome  performers  may  be  more  careful  to  diilin- 
o-uiih  themfelves  than  do  juftice  to  the  fong,  will  not  an  inftru- 
mental  accompaniment  be  almoft  neceffarily  too  noify,  if  it  is 

complex  ? 4.  Does  not    the  frequent   repetition  of  the  fame 

words  in  a  fong,  confound  its  meaning,  and  diftract  the  attention 

of 
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of  both  the  finger  and  the  hearer  ?  And  are  not  long-winded 
ilivifions  (or  fucceflions  of  notes  warbled  to  one  fyliable)  at 
tended  with  a  like  inconvenience,  and  with  this  additional  bad 
effect,  that  they  difqualify  the  voice  for  expreflion,  by  exhai: fling 
it  ?  Is  not  fimplicity  as  great  a  perfection  in  mufic,  as  in  paint 
ing  and  poetry  ?  Or  mould  we  admire  that  orator  who  chofe 
to  exprefs  by  five  hundred  words,  a  fentiment  that  might  be 
more  emphatically  conveyed  in  five  ? >  5.  Ought  not  the  fing 
er  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  fentiments  to  utter  as  well  as 
founds  ?  And  if  fo,  mould  he  not  perfectly  unclerfland  what  he 
fays,  as  well  as  what  he  fings  ;  and  not  only  modulate  his  notes 
with  the  art  of  a  mufician,  but  alfo  pronounce  his  words  with 
the  propriety  of  a  public  fpeaker  ?  If  he  is  taught  to  do  this, 
does  he  not  learn  of  courfc  to  avoid  all  grimace  and  finical  gefli- 
.culation  ?  And  will  he  not  then  acquit  himfelf  in  ringing  like  a 
rational  creature,  and  a  man  of  fenfe  ?  Whereas,  by  purfuino-  a 
contrary  condud,  is  he  not  to  be  confidered  rather  as  a  puppet 

or  wind-inflrument,    than   as  an    elegant  artift  ?  6.  Is   not 

church-mufic  more  important  than  any  other  ?  and  ouo-ht  it 
not  for  that  reafon  to  be  mofl  intelligible  and  expreflive  ?  But 
will  this  be  the  cafe,  if  the  notes  are  drawn  out  to  fuch  an  im 
moderate  length,  that  the  words  of  the  finger  cannot  be  under- 
ftood  ?  Befides,  does  not  excenive  flowiiefs,  in  finging  Or  /peak 
ing,  tend  rather  to  wear  out  the  fpirits,  thar  to  elevate  the  fan 
cy,  or  warm  the  heart  ?  It  would  feem,  then,  that  the  vocal 
part  of  church-mufic  mould  never  be  fo  How  as  to  fatigue  tliofe 
who  fing,  or  to  render  the  words  of  the  fong  in  any  degree  unin 
telligible  to  thofe  who  hear. 7.  Do  flouriihed  cadences,  whe 
ther  by  a.  voice  or  inurument,  ferve  any  other  purpofe,  than  to 
take  off  our  attention  from  the  fubject,  and  fit  us  a-ftaring  at  the 
flexibility  of  the  performer's  voice,  the  iwiftnefs  of  hifc  fingers, 
or  the  found  of  his  fiddle  ?  Arid  if  this  be  their  only  ufe^  do 
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they  not  counteract,  inftead  of  promoting,  the  chief  end  of  mu- 
fic  ?  V/hat  ihould  we  think,  if  a  tragedian,  at  the  conclufion 
of  every  fcene,  or  of  every  fpeech,  in  Othello,  were  to  drain  his 
throat  into  a  preternatural  fcream,  make  a  hideous  wry  face,  or 
cut  a  caper  four  feet  high  ?  We  might  wonder  at  the  ftrengtli  of 
his  voice,  the  pliancy  of  his  features,  or  the  fpringinefs  of  his 
limbs ;  but  Ihould  hardly  admire  him  as  intelligent  in  his  art,  or 
refpectful  to  his  audience. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  hear  a  fond  fong  by  a  fine  performer, 
though  now  and   then   the   voice   ihould   be  drowned  amidft  the 
accompaniments,  and  though   the  words   mould  not  be  under- 
i'lood  by  the  hearers,  or  even  by  the  finger  ?    I   anfwer,  that  no 
thing  can  be  very   agreeable,  which   brings   difappointment.     In 
the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  tones  of  the  voice  might  110   doubt   give 
pleafurc  :    but   from    inftrumental   mufic    we   expect   fomething 
more,  and  from  vocal  mufic  a  great  deal  more,  than  mere  fweet- 
nefs  of  found.     From  poetry  and  mufic  united  we   have   a  right 
to  expeft  pathos,  fentiment,  and  melody,  and  in   a  word  every 
^ratification  that  the  tuneful   art   can   beftow.     But  in   fweetnefs 
of  tone  the  bed  finger  is  not  fuperior,  and  fcarcely  equal,    to  an 
Eolus  harp,  to  Vifcher's  hautboy,  or   to   Giardini's  violin.     And 
can  we  without  diffatisfaction  fee  a  human   creature  dwindle  into 
mere  wood  and   cat-gut  ?    Can  we  be   gratified  with  what  only 
tickles  the  car,  when  we   had   reafon   to   hope,  that  a    powerful 
uddrefs  would  have  been  made  to  the  heart  ?  —  A  handfome  adrefs 
walking  on  the  ftage  would  no  doubt  be  looked   at  with  compla 
cency  for  a  minute  or  two,  though  ihe  were  not  to  {peak  a  word. 
But  furely  we  had  a   right  to  expect   a   different   fort  of  enter 
tainment  •;  and  were  her  filence   to   laft   a   few  minutes   longer,  I 
believe  the  politeft  audience  in  Europe  would   let   her  know  that 
they  were  offended. --To  conclude:  A  fong,   which   we  liften  to 
without  undemanding  the  words,  is   like  a  pifture  feen  at  too 
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great  a  diftauce.  The  former  may  be  allowed  to  charm  the 
ear  with  fweet  founds,  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  the  latter 
pleafes  the  eye  with  beautiful  colours.  But,  till  the  defign  of  the 
whole,  and  the  meaning  of  each  part,  be  made  obvious  to  fenfe,  it 
is  impoflible  to  derive  any  rational  entertainment  from  either. 

I  hope  I  have  given  no  offence  to  the  connoiffeur  by  thefe  ob- 
fervations.  They  are  dictated  by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  an  art,  of  which  I  have  heard  and  feen  enough  to  be  fatif- 
fied,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  into  an  inftrument  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  of  pleafure.  If  I  did  not  think  fo,  I  mould 
hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  thefe  remarks,  flight  as 
they  are,  upon  the  philofophy  of  it.  But  to  return  : 

Every  thing  in  art,  nature,  or  common  life,  mult  give  de 
light,  which  communicates  delightful  paffions  to  the  human 
mind.  And  becaufe  all  the  paffions  that  mufic  can  infpire  are 
of  the  agreeable  kind,  it  follows,  that  all  pathetic  or  expreffrve 
mufic  muit  be  agreeable.  Mufic  may  infpire  devotion,  fortitude, 
compaffion,  benevolence,  tranquillity ;  it  may  infufe  a  gentle  forrow 
that  foftens,  without  wounding,  the  heart,  or  a  fublime  horror  that 
expands,  and  elevates,  while  it  aftoniihes,  the  imagination  :  but 
mufic  has  no  expreffion  for  impiety,  cowardice,  cruelty,  hatred, 
or  difcontent.  For  every  effential  rule  of  the  art  tends  to  produce 
pleafing  combinations  of  found ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  from  thefe  any  painful  or  criminal  affections  fliould  arife. 
I  believe,  however,  it  might  be  practicable,  by  means  of  harm 
tones,  irregular  rhythm,  and  continual  diflbnance,  to  work  the 
mind  into  a  difagreeable  ftate,  and  to  produce  horrible  thoughts, 
and  criminal  propenfity,  as  well  as  painful  fenfations.  But  this 
would  not  be  mufic  ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  for  the  interefl  of  any  fo- 
ciety  to  put  fuch  a  villanous  art  in  practice. 

Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  moral  tendency  of  mufical  ex 
preffion,  that  he  afcribes  to  it  the  power  of  raifing  fome  praife- 

worthy 
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•worthy  emotions  even  in  the  devils  themfelves  *.  Would  Dry- 
den,  if  he  had  been  an  adept  in  this  art,  as  Milton  v,r:is,  have 
made  the  fong  of  Timotheus  inflame  Alexander  to  revenge  and 
cruelty? --At  any  rate,  I  am  well  pleafed  that  Dryden  fell 
into  this  miftake  (if  it  be  one),  becaufe  it  has  produced  fume 
of  the  moft  animated  lines  that  ever  were  written  f.  And  1 
am  alib  pica  fed  to  find,  for  the  honour  of  imific,  and  of  this 
criticifiri,  that  hillory  afcribes  the  burning  of  Pcrfcpolis,  not 
to  any  of  the  tuneful  tribe,  but  to  the  infligation  of  a  drunken 
harlot. 

IV.  Is  there  not  reafon  to  think,  that  variety  and  iimplicity 
of  ftruclure  may  contribute  fomething  to  the  agrceablenefs  of  mu- 
fic,  as  well  as  of  poetry  and  profe.  Variety,  kept  within  due 
bounds,  cannot  fail  to  pleafe,  becaufe  it  refrcihes  the  mind  with 
perpetual  novelty ;  and  is  therefore  ftudioufly  fought  after  in  all 
the  arts,  and  in  none  of  them  more  than  in  imific.  To  give  this 
character  to  his  compofuions,  the  poet  varies  his  phrafeology  and 
iyntax  ;  and  the  feet,  the  paufes,  and  the  found  of  contiguous 
verfes,  as  much  as  the  fubjecl,  the  language,  and  the  laws  of 
verification  will  permit :  and  the  profe-writer  combines  longer 
with  morter  fentences  in  the  fame  paragraph,  longer  with  Ihorter 
claufes  in  die  fame  fentence,  and  even  longer  with  ihorter  words 
in  the  fame  claufe;  terminates  contiguous  claufes  and  fentences  by 
a  different  cadence,  and  conftrucls  them  by  a  different  fyntax ;  and 
in  general  avoids  all  monotony  and  fimilar  founds,  except  where 
they  are  unavoidable,  or  where  they  may  contribute  (as  indeed  they 
often  do)  to  energy  or  perfpicuity.  The  mufician  diverfifies  his 
melody,  by  changing  his  keys  ;  by  deferring  or  interrupting  his  ca 
dences  ;  by  a  mixture  of  llower  and  quicker,  higher  and  lower, 


*  Paridife  Loft,  b.  i.  vcrf.  549.  —  562. 
|  Alexander's  Fcaft,  ftanza  6. 
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fofter  and  louder  notes;  and,  in  pieces  of  length,  by  altering  t!vw 
rhythm,  the  movement,  and  the  air  :  and  uis  hc.rmwy  he  vvries, 
by  varying  his  concords  and  difcords,  by  a  change  ui  mud  Vi^- 
tion,  by  contrafling  the  afcent  or  flower  morion  o,  o^-e  p.-.rt  to 
the  dcicent  or  quicker  motion  of  another,  by  afiigning  different 
harmonies  to  the  fame  melody,  or  different  melodies  to  the  fame 
harmony,  and  by  many  other  contrivances. 

Simplicity  makes  mufic,  as  well  as  language,  intelligible  and 
expreiTive.  It  is  in  every  work  of  art  a  recommendatory  quality. 
In  mulic  it  is  indifpenfable  ;  for  we  are  never  pleafed  with  that 
mufic  which  we  cannot  underftand,  or  which  feems  to  have  no 
meaning.  Of  the  ancient  mufic  little  more  is  known,  than  that 
it  was  very  affecting  and  very  fimple.  All  popular  and  favourite 
airs  ;  all  that  remains  of  the  old  national  mufic  in  every  country ; 
all  military  marches,  church- tunes,  and  other  compositions  that 
are  more  immediately  addreifed  to  the  heart,  and  intended  to 
pleafe  the  general  tafte ;  all  proverbial  maxims  of  morality  and 
prudence,  and  all  thofe  poetical  phrafes  and  lines,  which  every 
body  remembers,  and  is  occasionally  repeating,  are  remarkable 
for  fimplicity.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  language,  while 
it  improves  in  fimplicity,  grows  flill  more  and  more  per 
fect  :  and  that,  as  it  lofes  this  character,  it  declines  in  the  fame 
proportion  from  the  ftandard  of  elegance,  and  draws  nearer  and 
nearer  to  utter  depravation  *.  Without  fimplicity,  the  varieties  of 
art,  inftead  of  pleafing,  would  only  bewilder  the  attention,  and 
confound  the  judgement. 

Rhythm,  or  Number,  is  in  mufic  a  copious  fource  of  both 
variety  and  uniformity.  Not  to  enter  into  any  nice  fpec illation 

*  See  Lc  Vicendc  delta  Liticratura  del  Sig.  Carlo  Denina. 
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on  the  nature  of  rhythm  *,  (for  which  tliis  is  not  a  proper  place), 
I  {hall  only  obfervc,  that  notes,  as  united  in  mulk,  admit  of 
the  diftinction  of  quick  and  flow,  as  well  as  of  aci.te  and  grave; 
and  that  on  the  former  diftinction  depends  what  is  here  called 
Rhythm.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  a  tune  which  the  drum  can  imitate. 
And  by  that  inftrument,  the  rhythm  of  any  tune  may  be  imi 
tated  inoft  perfectly,  as  well  as  by  the  found  of  the  feet  in  dan 
cing  :  —  only  as  the  feet  can  hardly  move  ib  quick  as  the  druin- 
iticks,  the  dancer  may  be  obliged  to  repeat  his  ftrokes  at  longer 
intervals,  by  fuppofmg  the  mufic  divided  into  larger  portions  ; 
to  give  one  flroke,  for  example,  where  the  drummer  might  give 
two  or  three,  or  two  where  the  other  would  give  four  or  fix.  For 
every  piece  of  regular  mufic  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
fmall  portions  (feparated  in  writing  by  a  crofs  line  called  a  bar) 
which,  whether  they  contain  more  or  fewer  notes,  are  all  equal 
in  refpecl  of  time.  In  this  way,  the  rhythm  is  a  fource  of  «;«'- 
fortuity  ;  which  pleafes,  by  fuggefting  the  agreeable  ideas  of  re 
gularity  and  fkill,  and,  ftill  more,  by  rendering  the  mufic  in 
telligible.  It  alfo  pleafes,  by  raifing  and  gratifying  expectation  : 
for  if  the  movement  of  the  piece  were  governed  by  no  rule  ;  if 
what  one  hears  of  it  during  the  prefent  moment  were  in  all  re- 
fpecls  unlike  and  incommenfurable  to  what  one  was  to  hear  the 
next,  and  had  heard  the  laft,  the  whole  would  be  a  mafs  of  con- 
fuiion  ;  and  the  ear  would  cither  be  bewildered,  having  nothing 
to  reft  upon,  and  nothing  to  anticipate ;  or,  if  it  fhould  expecl 
any  ftated  ratio  between  the  motion  and  the  time,  would  be  dif- 
app ointed  when  it  found  that  there  was  none.  —  That  rhythm  is 
a  fource  of  very  great  variety,  every  perfbn  muft  be  fenfiblc, 


*  The  nature  of  Rhythm,  and  the   feveral  tlivifions  of  it,  arc   very   accurately 

explained   by   the  learned   author  of  An  Efiay  en   the  origin  and  progrcfs  of  lan 
guage,  vol   2.  p.  301. 
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who  knows  only  the  names  of  the   mufical   notes,  with   fuch  of 
their  divifions  and  fubdivifions  as  relate   to  time  ;   or  \vho  lias  at 
tended   to    the    manifold    varieties   of  quick    and    flow    motion. 
which  the  drum  is  capable  of  producing. 

As  order  and  proportion  are  always  delightful,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  mankind  mould  be  agreeably  afFccled  with  the  rhythm  of 
mufic.  That  they  are,  the  univerfal  ufe  of  dancing,  and  of  the 
"  fpirit-ftirring  drum,"  is  a  fuflicieiit  evidence.  Nay,  I  have 
known  a  child  imitate  the  rhythm  of  tunes  before  he  could 
fpeak,  and  long  before  he  could  manage  his  voice  fo  as  to  imitate 
their  melody  ;  —  which  is  a  proof,  that  human  nature  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  this  delight  previoufly  to  the  acquirement  of  artificial 
habits. 

V.  I  hinted  at  the  power  of  accidental  afTociation  in  giving 
fignificancy  to  mufical  compofitions.  It  may  be  remarked  fur 
ther,  that  aflbciation  contributes  greatly  to  heighten  their  agree 
able  efFect.  We  have  heard  them  performed,  fome  time  or  other, 
in  an  agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable  perfon, 
or  accompanied  with  words  that  defcribe  agreeable  ideas  ;  or  we 
have  heard  them  in  our  early  years  ;  a  period  of  life,  which  we 
feldom  look  back  upon  without  pleafure,  and  of  which  Bacon  re 
commends  the  frequent  recollection  as  an  expedient  to  preferve 
health.  Nor  is  it  necefTary,  that  fuch  melodies  or  harmonies 
mould  have  much  intrinfic  merit,  or  that  they  mould  call  up  any 
dillincT:  remembrance  of  the  agreeable  ideas  aflbciated  with  them. 
There  are  feafons,  at  which  we  are  gratified  with  very  moderate 
excellence.  In  childhood,  every  tune  is  delightful  to  a  mufical 
ear ;  in  our  advanced  years,  an  indifferent  tune  will  pleafe, 
when  fet  off  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  performer,  or  by 
any  other  agreeable  circumflance.  —  During  the  Lift  war,  the 
Bdleijle  march  was  long  a  general  favourite.  It  filled  the  minds  of 
our  people  with  magnificent  ideas  of  armies,  and  conquer!,  and 
military  fplendor ;  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  tune  that  was 
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played  by  the  French  garrifon  when  it  marched  out  with  the  ho 
nours  of  war,  and  fur  rendered  that  fortrefs  to  the  Britiih  troops. 
—  The  flute  of  a  fliepherd,  heard  at  a  diftance,  ia  a  fine  fummer 
day,  amidit  a  beautiful  iccne  of  groves,  hills,  and  waters,  wrill 
give  rapture  to  the  car  of  the  wanderer,  though  the  tune,  the 
inftrumcnt,  and  the  mufician,  be  fuch  as  he  could  not  endure  in 
any  other  place. --If  a  fong,  or  piece  of  muiic,  mould  call  up 
only  a  faint  remembrance,  that  we  were  happy  the  lad  time  we 
heard  it,  nothing  more  would  be  needful  to  make  us  liftcn  to  it 
again  with  peculiar  fatisfacYion. 

It  is  an  amiable  prejudice  that  people  generally  entertain  in  fa 
vour  of  their  national  mufic.  This  loweit  degree  of  patriotifin 
is  not  without  its  merit  :  and  that  man  mull:  have  a  hard  heart, 
or  dull  imagination,  in  whom,  though  endowed  with  mufical 
fenfibility,  no  fweet  emotions  would  arife,  on  hearing,  in  his 
riper  years,  or  in  a  foreign  land,  thofe  drains  that  were  the  de 
light  of  his  childhood.  What  though  they  be  inferior  to  the 
Italian  ?  What  though  they  be  even  irregular  and  rude  ?  It  is 
not  their  merit,  which  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  would  interefl  a  na 
tive,  but  the  charming  ideas  they  would  recal  to  his  mind:  — 
ideas  of  innocence,  fimplicity,  and  leifure,  of  romantic  enter- 
prife,  and  enthufiaflic  attachment ;  and  of  fcencs,  which,  on  re 
collection,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  brighter  fun  illumi 
nated,  a  frelher  verdure  crowned,  and  purer  ikies  and  happier 
climes  confpired  to  beautify,  than  are  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
dreary  paths  of  care  and  difappointmcnt,  into  which  men,  yielding 
to  the  paflions  peculiar  to  more  advanced  years,  are  tempted  to 
wander.  —  There  are  couplets  in  Ogilvie's  Trantlation  of  Virgil, 
which  I  could  never  read  without  emotions  far  more  ardent  than 
the  merit  of  the  numbers  would  juflify:  But  it  was  that  book 
which  firfl  taught  me  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  and  firft 
made  acquainted  with  poetical  fentiments;  and  though  I  read 

it 
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it  when  almoft  an  infant,  it  conveyed   to   my  heart  fome  pleafing 
impreflions,  that  remain  there  unimpaired  to  this  day. 

There  is  a  dance  in  Switzerland,  which  the  young  fhepherds 
perform  to  a  tune  played  on  a  fort  of  bag-pipe.  The  tune  is  call 
ed  Ranee  des  caches  ;  it  is  wild  and  irregular,  but  has  nothinp-  in 
its  compofition  that  could  recommend  it  to  our  notice.  But  the 
Swifs  are  fo  intoxicated  with  this  tune,  that  if  at  any  time  they 
hear  it,  when  abroad  in  foreign  fervice,  they  burfh  into  tears; 
and  often  fall  fick,  and  even  die,  of  a  pafllonate  defire  to  revifit 
their  native  country  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  fome  armies  where 
they  ferve,  the  playing  of  this  tune  is  prohibited  *.  This  tune, 
having  been  the  attendant  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth,  re- 
cals  to  their  memory  thofe  regions  of  wild  beauty  and  rude  mag 
nificence,  thofe  days  of  liberty  and  peace,  thofe  nights  of  feftivi- 
ty,  thofe  happy  afTemblies,  thofe  tender  paffions,  which  former 
ly  endeared  to  them  their  country,  their  homes,  and  their  em 
ployments  ;  and  which,  when  compared  with  the  fcenes  of  up 
roar  they  are  now  engaged  in,  and  the  fervitude  they  now  under 
go,  awaken  fuch  regret  as  entirely  overpowers  them. 


S.      E       C       T.  III. 

Conjectures  on  fome  peculiarities  of  National  Mufic. 

HHHere  is  a  certain  ftyle  of  melody  peculiar  to  each  muiical  coun 
try,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are  apt  to  prefer  to  every 
other  flyle.    That  they  fliould  prefer  their  own,  is  not  furprifing ; 

*  Pvoufleau.     Dictionaire  de  Muflque,  art.  Ranee  des  vaches. 
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and  that  the  melody  of  one  people  ihould  differ  from  that  of  an 
other,  is  not  more  furprifmg,  perhaps,  than  that  th  language  of  one 
people  fhoiild  differ  from  that  of  another.  But  :hei  ?  is  ibmething  not 
unworthy  of  notice  in  the  particular  expreffion  and  ftyle  that  cha- 
tYicleriie  the  mufic  of  one  nation  or  province,  and  diilinguilh  it 
from  cverv  other  fort  of  mufic.  Of  this  diverfity  Scotland  fupplies- 
a  ftri'iin^  example.  The  native  melody  of  the  highlands  and  well- 
cm  iiles  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  king 
dom,  as  the  Irilh  or  Frie  language  is  different  from  the  Englifh 
or  Scotch.  In  the  concluiion  of  a  difcourfe  on  mufic  as  it  relates 
to  the  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  offer  a  con 
jecture  on  the  caufc  of  thefe  peculiarities  ;  which,  though  it 
ihould  not  (and  indeed  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  will  not)  fully  ac 
count  for  any  one  of  them,  may  however  incline  the  reader  to 
think  that  they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  alfo  throw  fomc 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philofophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  paffion,  has  a  cor- 
refpondent  expreflion  in  the  look  and  gefture :  and  fo  ftricl  is 
the  union  between  the  paffion  and  its  outward  fign,  that,  where 
the  former  is  not  in  ibme  degree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  per 
fectly  natural,  but,  if  a  (Turned,  becomes  aukward  mimickry,  in- 
flead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature,  which  draws  forth  the 
fympathy  of  tiie  beholder.  If,  therefore,  there  be,  in  the  cir- 
cum  fiances  of  particular  nations  or  pcrfons,  any  thing  that  gives 
a  peculiarity  to  their  paffions  and  thoughts,  it  fecms  reaibnable 
to  expect,  that  they  will  alfo  have  fomcthing  peculiar  in  the  ex- 
preffion  of  their  countenance,  and  even  in  the  form  of  their 
features.  Cains  Marius,  Jugurtha,  Tamerlane,  and  fome  other 
great  warriors,  are  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  ferocity  of  afpect, 
which  they  had  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
itrained  exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other  violent  emo 
tions.  Thefe  produced  in  the  face  their  correfpondent  expreffions, 

''  wlxich 
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which  being  often  repeated,  became  at  lafl  as  habitual  to  the 
features,  as  the  fentiments  they  arofe  from  were  to  the  heart. 
Savages,  whole  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  controul,  have  more 
of"  this  fignificancy  of  look,  than  thofe  men,  who,  being  born 
and  bred  in  civilized  nations,  are  accuftomed  from  their  child 
hood  to  fupprefs  every  emotion  that  tends  to  interrupt  the  peace 
of  fociety.  And  while  the  bloom  of  youth  lafts,  and  the  finooth- 
nefs  of  feature  peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  face  is  lefs 
marked  with  any  drong  character,  than  in  old  age  : — a  peevilli 
or  furly  (Tripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the  phyfiognomid ;  but  a 
wicked  old  man,  whofe  vifage  does  not  betray  the  evil  tempera 
ture  of  his  heart,  mud  have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  pru 
dent  for  him  to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the  trade  or  profeflioii 
the  human  countenance  may  be  character ifed.  They  who  em 
ploy  themfelves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that  require  the  earned 
attention  of  the  artid,  do  generally  contract  a  fixednefs  of  fea 
ture  fluted  to  that  one  uniform  fentrment  which  engrofTes  them 
while  at  work.  Whereas,  other  artids,  whofe  work  requires 
lefs  attention,  and  who  may  ply  their  trade  and  amufe  themfelves 
with  converfation  at  the  fame  time,  have  for  the  mod  part 
fmoother  and  more  unmeaning  faces  :  their  thoughts  are  more 
mifcellaneous,  and  therefore  their  features  are  lefs  fixed  in  one 
uniform  configuration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thoughtfulnefs  and  fpirit :  a  dull  torpid  countenance  is  not  often 
accompanied  with  great  fagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exception,  is  in  general  true 
of  the  viiible  figns  of  our  paffions ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  of  the 
audible.  A  man  habitually  peeviih,  or  pafilonate,  or  querulous, 
or  imperious,  may  be  known  by  the  found,  of  his  voice,  as  well 
as  by  his  phyfiognomy.  May  we  not  go  a  dep  farther,  and  fay,, 
that  if  a  man  under  the  influence  of  any  paflion  were  to  compole 
a  difcourfe,  or  a  poem,  or  a  tune,  his  wTork  would  in  fome 

meafure 
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meafurc  exhibit   an   image  of  his  mind  ?     I    could   not  eafily  be 
perfuaded,  that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  Iweet  tempers;   or 
that  Thomfon,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior  were  ill-natured.     The  airs 
of  Fclton   are   fo   uniformly   mournful,    that   I   can   not  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  a  merry,  or  even  a  chearful  man.     If  a   mufi- 
cian,  in  deep  arlliclion,  were  to  attempt  to  compofe  a  lively  air,  I 
believe  he  would  not  fucceed  :   though  I  confefs  I  do  not  well  un- 
derfhind  the  nature  of  the  connection  that  may  take  place  between 
a  mournful  mind  and  a  melancholy  tune.     It  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
how   a   poet  or  an  orator  Ihould   transfufe   his   pailions   into    his 
work  :  for  every  pailion   fuggeils  ideas  congenial   to   its   own  na 
ture  ;  and   the   competition  of  the   poet,   or  of  the  orator,  mull 
iieceflarily  confill  of  thole  ideas  that  occur   at  the  time  he  is  com- 
pofmg.     But  mufical   founds   are   not   the   figns  of  ideas  ;  rarely 
are  they  even  the  imitations  of  natural  founds  :  Ib  that  I  am   at   a 
lofs  to   conceive   how   it   Ihould  happen,   that   a   mufician,  over 
whelmed  with  forrow,  for  example,  Ihould  put   together  a  feries 
of  notes,  whofe  expremon   is   contrary  to  that  of  another   feries 
which  he  had  put  together  when  elevated   with  joy.     But  of  the, 
fact  I  am  not  doubtful ;   though   I   have   not  fagacity,  or   know 
ledge  of  mufic,  enough  to  be  able   to   explain  it.     And   my   opi 
nion   in   this  matter  is  warranted   by   that  of  a   more  competent 
judge  ;   who  fays,  fpeaking  of  church- voluntaries,  that  if  the  Or- 
"aniil  "  do  not  feel  in  himfelf  the  divine  energy  of  devotion,  he 
"  will  labour  in  vain  to  raife  it  in  others.     Nor   can   he   hope   to 
"  throw   out  thofe  happy  inftantaneous   thoughts,  which   fbme- 
"  times  far  exceed   the   beft   concerted  compofitions,  and  which 
"  the  enraptured  performer  would  gladly  fecure   to  his  future 
•"  ufe  and  pleafure,  did  they  not  as  fleetly  efcape  as  they  arife  *." 
A  man  who  has  made  mufic  the   ftudy  of  his  life,  and  is  well  ac- 


**  Avifon  on  riiiifical  Expvcftion,  -pag.  88.  80. 
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quainted  with  all  the  bed  examples  of  ftyle  and  expreffion  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  former  matters,  may,  by  memory 
and  much  practice,  attain  a  fort  of  mechanical  dexterity  in  con 
triving  mufic  fuitable  to  any  given  paffion  ;  but  fuch  mufic 
would,  I  prefuine,  be  vulgar  and  fpiritlefs,  compared  to  what  an 
artift  of  genius  throws  out,  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent 
emotion.  It  is  recorded  of  Lulli,  that,  once  when  his  irr.;i_n na 
tion  was  all  on  fire  with  fome  verfes  defcriptive  of  terrible;  ideas 
which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy,  he  ran  to  his 
harpfichord,  and  flruck  offfuch  a  combination  of  founds,  that  the 
company  felt  their  hair  fcand  on  end  with  horror. 

Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  it  proved,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  take  it 
for  granted,  that  different  fentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician 
will  give  different  and  peculiar  expreffions  to  his  mufic ;  — and  up 
on  this  principle,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impoflible  to  account  for 
fome  of  the  phenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturefque,  but  in  general  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  trads  of  mountainous  defert,  cover 
ed  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfcured  by  mifty  weather  •  nar 
row  vallies,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  refound- 
ing  with  the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo 
dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufements  of  pa- 
flurage,  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture ;  the  mournful  dafhing  of 
waves  along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  interfecT:  the  country ;  the 
portentous  noifes  which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  in- 
creafe  and  diminution  of  the  waters,  is  apt  to  raife,  in  a  lonely 
region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and  caverns ;  the  grotefque  and 
ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape  by  the  light  of  the  moon: 
-  objeds  like  thefe  difFufe  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  which  may 
be  compatible  enough  with  occafional  and  focial  merriment,  but 
cannot  fail  to  tindure  the  thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  fi- 
ience  and  folitude.  If  thefe  people,  notwithftanding  their  refor 
mation 
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mation  in  religion,  and  more  frequent  intcrcourfe  with  ftrang-rs, 
do- dill  retain  many  of  their  old  fupcrRitions,  we  need  not  doubt 
but  in  former  times  they  mull  have  been  much  more  enllaved  to 
the  horrors   of  imagination,    when  befet   with   the   bugbears    of 
Popcrv,   and  the   cLirknefs  of  Paganifm.       Moil  of  their  iiiperfU- 
tinns  'are   of  a  melancholy  call.       That   Second  %/.*,  wherewith 
fome  of  them  are  Hill  fuppofed  to  be  haunted,    is   coniidered    by 
themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the   many  dreadful   i- 
mao-cs  it  is  faid  to   obtrude   upon  the  fancy.     1  have   been  told, 
that  the   inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  Alpine   regions    do   likewik 
lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond  fight.     Nor   is   it    wonderful,     that 
perfons  of  lively  imagination,  immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  the   ilupendous   fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and 
torrents,  mould  dream,  even  when    they  think  themfelves  awake, 
of  thofe  few  ftriking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  diver- 
fined;   ofcorpfes,  funeral  proceflions,  and  other  objects  of  terror; 
or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of  Grangers,  and  fbch  like  mat 
ters  of  more  agreeable  curiofity  *       Let   it  be  obferved  alfo,  that 

*•     1    1     X^. 
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*  I   do  not  find  fuflicient  evidence  for  the  reality  of  f.-cont!  fi&f,  or  at   leaft  of 
what  is  commonly  underftood  by  that  term.     A   treatife   on   the    fiibjeft   was   pu- 
blilhed  in  the   year  1762,  in  which  many  tales  were  told  of  perfons,  whom  the 
author  believed  to  have  been  favoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations  j  b 
moft   of  the   tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous  :  and  the  whole  work   bctrayet 
the  part  of   the   compiler  fuch  extreme   credulity,  as   could  not  fail  to  prejudice 
many  readers  again*  his  fyftem.-That  any  of  thefe  viiicmanes  are   hable  to 
M  in  their  declarations  by  finiftcr  views,  I  will  not  fay  ;  though   a  gentleman 
of'charaaer  affured  me,  that  one  of  them  offered    to  fell  him  this  unaccounta 
t-ilcnt  for  half  a  crown.     But  this  I  think  may   be   faid  with  confidence,  that  no 
but  ignorant  people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in  this  way.      And  in  them   it   may  be  , 
,hing  more,  perhaps,  than  fhort  fits  of  fudden  deep   or   drowfinefs  attended  w, 
lively  dreams,  and  arifmg   from  fome  bodily  difordcr.  the    elicct  of    idknefs,  ^1 

fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination.     For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  moft  crec 
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the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of 
fupporting  themfelves,  than  by  hunting,  fifhing,  or  war,  profef- 
iions  that  are  continually  expofed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
.no  dou-bt.  additional  horrors  would  often  haunt  their  folitude. 

*  T 

and 


highlandcrs,  that,  as  knowledge  and  induftiy  are  propagated  in  their  country,  the 
lecond  fight  dilappears  in  proportion  :  and  nobody  ever  laid  claim  to  this  faculty, 
who  was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  foeial  life.  Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordi 
nary,  that  one  ihould  have  the  appearance  of  being  awake,  and  fliould  evea  think 
one's  felf  fo,  during  thefe  fits  of  dozing  ;  or  that  they  fliould  come  on  fuddenly. 
and  while  one  is  engaged  in  fome  buunefs.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  perfons 
much  fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  afleep  for  a  moment,  or 
for  a  longer  fpace,  while  they  are  ftanding,  or  walking,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back.  Add  but  a  lively  dream  to  this  number,  and  (which  is  the  frequent  ef 
fect  of  difeafe)  take  a  way  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  been  afleep  ;  and  a  fuper- 
ftitious  man,  who  is  always  hearing  and  believing  tales  of  fecOnd  fight,  may  eafily 
miftake  his  dream  for  a  waking  vifion  :  which  however  is  foon  forgotten  when  no 
fubfequent  occurrence  recals  it  to  his 'memory ;  but  which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought 
to  referable  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a  highland  prophet. 
This  conceit  makes  him  more  reclufe  and  more  melancholy  than  ever,  and 
fo  feeds  his  difeafe,  and  multiplies  his  vifions  ;  which,  if  they  are  not  diffipated 
by  bufmefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt  him  as  long  as  he  lives;  and 
which,  in  their  progrefs  through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tincture 

of  the  marvellous  from  every  mouth  that  promotes   their  circulation As  to 

the  prophetical  nature  of  this  fecond-fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the 
Deity  fliould  work  a  miracle,  in  order  to  give  intimation  of  the  frivolous  things 
that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of,  the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin, 
or  the  colour  of  a  fuit  of  cloaths ;  and  that  thefe  intimations  fliould  be  given  for 
no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only  who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  or 
who  live  among  mountains  and  deferts,  —  is  like  nothing  in  nature  or  providence 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  muft  therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fa- 
tisfaftory  proof,  (whiclvis  not  the  cafe),  be  rejected  as  abfurd  and  incredible.  The 
vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  rcafoiubly  enough  be  afcribed  to  a  diftempered  fancy. 
And  that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  appearances  fliould, 
on  fome  rare  occafions,  referable  -ceriain  events,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  laws 
of  chance;  and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fuperaatural,  than 
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and  a  deeper  gloom  overfhadow  the  imagination  even  of  the  har- 
dieft  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reafonable  to  expecl  from  the  fanciful 
tribe,  from  the  muficians  and  poets,  of  fuch  a  region  ?     Strains, 


that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  fcurrilitics  at  random,  fhould  fometimcs  happen- 
to  falute  the  pafTenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

But,  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  thefe  remarks,  or  of  their  pertinency  to 
the  prefcnt  fubjeft,  1  am  fure  I  (hall  not  be  blamed  for  quoting,  from  a  poem  little 
known,  the  following  very  pifturcfque  lines  ;  which  may  Ihow,  that  what  in  hiftc- 
ry  or  philofophy  would  make  but  an  awkward  figure,  may  fomctimes  have  a  charm 
ing  cffcft  in  poetry. 

E'er  fince  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Rofs 

(So  to  the  fimple  fwain  tradition  tells) 

Were  wont,  with  clans  and  ready  vafials  throng'd. 

To  wake  the  bounding  ftag,  or  guilty  wolf  j 

There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  noon,. 

Beginning  faint,  but  rifing  ft  ill  more  loud 

And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hounds,  . 

And  horns,  hoarfe -winded,  blowing  far  and  keen. 

Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies  ;  the  gale 

Labours  with  wilder  fhricks,  and  rifer  din 

Of  hot  purfuit  j  the  broken  cry  of  deer 

Mangled  by  throttling  dogs  ;  the   fhouts  of  men, 

And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the   hollow  hill. 

Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdfman's  ears 

Tingle  with  inward  dread      Aghaft  he  eyes 

The  mountain's  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round  ;. 

Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  difcerns  : 

Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd  and  trembling  as  he  ftands, 

To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  tear, 

To  ghoft,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 

But  wonders  ;    and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

ALBANIA,  a  poem.     London,  1737,  folio. 

expreflivc 
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expreflive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  fofter  paffions  ?  No  :  their 
flyle  muft  have  been  better  fuited  to  their  circumflances.  And 
fo  we  find  in  facl:  that  their  muiic  is.  The  w ildeft  irregularity 
appears  in  its  competition  :  the  expreffion  is  warlike,  and  me 
lancholy,  and  approaches  even  to  the  terrible. And  that  then- 
poetry  is  almofl  uniformly  mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature 
dark  and  dreary,  will  be  allowed,  by  all  who  admit  the  authen 
ticity  of  Oflian  ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  thofe  frag 
ments  of  highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which  many  old 
people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remember  to  have  heard  in 
their  youth,  and  were  then  taught  to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  an 
tiquity. 

Some  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Scotland  prefent  a  very  dif 
ferent  profpecl.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  verdure ; 
clear  flreams  winding  through  long  and  beautiful  vallies ;  trees 
produced  without  culture,  here  ftraggling  or  fingle,  and  there 
crouding  into  little  groves  and  bowers  j  —  with  other  circum- 
ftances  peculiar  to  the  diflricls  I  allude  to,  render  them  fit  for 
pafturage,  and  favourable  to  romantic  leifure  and  tender  paf 
fions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch  fongs  take  their  names  from  the 
rivulets,  villages,  and  hills,  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Mel- 
rofe  *  ;  a  region  diftinguifhed  by  many  charming  varieties  of 
rural  fcenery,  and  which,  whether  we  confider  the  face  of  the 
country,  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properly  enough  be 
termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  all  thefe  fongs  are  fweetly 
and  powerfully  expreffive  of  love  and  tendernefs,  and  other  emo 
tions  fuited  to  the  tranquillity  of  paftoral  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  fongs  were  compofed  bv 
David  Rizzio,  a  mufician  from  Italy,  the  unfortunate  favourite 

i 

*  Cowdenknows,  Galafliiels,    Galawater,    Etterick  banks,     Braes    of  Yarrow, 
Bufli  above  Traquair,    &c. 
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of  a  very  unfortunate  queen.  But  this  mull  be  a  mi  (take.  The- 
ftyle  of  the  Scotch  mufic  was  fixed  before  his  time;  for  many  of 
the  belt  of  thefe  tunes  are  afcribecl  by  tradition  to  a  more  re 
mote  period.  And  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he,,  a  foreigner, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  man  of  bufmefs,  could  have 
arouirect  or  invented  a  flyle  of  mufical  compofition  fo  different 
in  every  refpcct  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  accuflomed  in 
his  own  country.  Melody  is  fo  much  the  characteritlic  of  the 
Scotch  tunes,  that  I  doubt  whether  even  bafles  were  fet  to  them 
before  the  prefect  century ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Rizzio,  Har 
mony-  was  the  faihionable  ilucly  of  the  Italian  compofers.  Pale^ 
flina  himfelf,  who  llouriihed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years- 
ago,  and  who  lias  obtained  the  high  title  of  Father  of  Harmony, 
is  by  a  great  mailer  *  ranked  with  thofe  who  neglected  air,  and 
were  too  clofely  attached  to  counterpoint ;  and  at  the  time  when: 
Rizzio  was  a  ftudcnt  in  the  art,  Paleitina's  muft  have  been  the  fa 
vourite  mufic  in  Italy. Befides,  though  the  ftyle  of  the  old 

Scotch  melody  has  been  well  imitated  by  Mr  Ofwald,  and  fome 
other  natives,  I  do  not  find  that  any  foreigner  has  ever  caught  the 
true  fpirit  of  it.  Geminiani,  a  great  and  original  genius  in  this: 
art  and  a  profefled  admirer  of  the  Scotch  fongs,  (fome  of  which 
he  publifhed  with  accompaniments),  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had 
blotted  many  a  quire  of  paper  to  no  purpofc,  in  attempting  to 
compofe  a  fecond  (train  to  that  fine  little  air  which  in  Scotland 

is  known  by  the  name  of  The  broom   of  Coivdenknows. To  all 

which  we  may  add,  that  Taflbni,  the  author  of  La  Secchia  rapita, 
fpeaks  of   this    mufic   as   well   efteemed  by   the  Italians  of   his- 
time,    and   afcribes    the  invention   of  it  to  James  King  of  Scot 
land  :  —  which  a  foreigner  might  naturally  do,  as  all  the  Scotch 

*  Avifon  on  Muf.  Expreflion,  p.  49.  51. 

kings 
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kings  of  that   name,    particularly   the   firft,    tliird,    fourth,  and 
fifth,  were  fkilled  both  in  mufic  and  poetry. 

But   though   I  admit  Taffoni's   teflimony  as  a  proof,   that   the 
Scotch  mufic  is  more    ancient    than    Rizzio,    I  do  not    think  him 
right  in  what  he  fays  of  its  inventor.     Nor  can  I  acquiefce  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who   give   the  honour  of  this  invention    to   the 
monks   of  Melrofe.       I  rather   believe,    that  it  took  its    rife    a- 
mong  men  who  were  real  mepherds,  and  who   actually  felt  the 
fentiments  and  affections,  whereof  it  is  fo  very  expreffive.     Rizzio 
may  have  been  one  of  the  firft,  perhaps,  who  made   a  collection 
of  thefe  fongs ;   or  he  may  have   played  them  with   more   delicate 
touches   than  the  Scotch  muficians  of  that   time ;   or  perhaps  cor 
rected    the  extravagance   of  certain   paifages  ; — for  one  is   ftruck 
with  the  regularity  of  fome,  as  well  as  amufed  with  the  wildnefs 
of  others  :  —  and  in  all  or  any  of  thofe  cafes,    it   might    be  faid 
with  truth,   that  the  Scotch   mufic  is  under   obligations   to   him  i 
—  but  that  this  flyle  of  paftoral    melody,   fo  unlike   the  Italian, 
and  in  every  refpect  fo  peculiar,  mould  have  been  eftablifhed  or 
invented  by  him,  is  incredible  ;     nay,   (if  it  were  worth  while  to- 
afTert  any  thing  fo  pofitively  on  fuch  a  fubject),  we  might  even  fay; 
impofTible. 

The  acknowledged  and  unequalled  excellence  of  the  Italian  mu 
fic,  is  one  of  thofe  phenomena  of  a  National  Tafce,  that  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  recollect  fome  particulars  of  the 
hiitory  of  that  period,  when  this  mufic  began  to  recommend  itfelf 
to  general  notice. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  and  fome  of  his  immediate  predecefTors,  had 
many  great  vices,  and  fome  virtues ;  and  we  at  this  day  feel  the 
good  effects  of  both  :  for  Providence  has  been  pleafed,  in  this  in- 
fiance,  as  in  many  others,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  ac- 
complim  the  moft  glorious  purpofes  by  means  that  feemed  to  have 
an  oppofite  tendency.  The  profufion,  and  other  more  fcandalous 

qualities 
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qualities  of  Leo,  were  inftrumental  in  battening  forward  the  Re 
formation  :  to  his  liberality  and  love  of  art  we  owe  the  fined  pic 
tures,  the  fined  mufical  competitions,  and  fome  of  the  finetl 
poems  in  the  world. 

The  fixteenth  century  does  indeed   great  honour   to  Italian  ge 
nius.     The  ambition  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,     and  Julius   the  Se 
cond,  had  raifed  the  Papal  power  to  higher  eminence,  and  fettled 
it  on  a  firmer   foundation,     than   had   been   known  before  their 
time.     Leo,  therefore,  had  leifure   to  indulge  his  love  of  luxury 
and  of  art ;  and  the  Italians,  under  his   administration,    to  culti 
vate  the  arts   and  fciences,  which   many  other  favourable   events 
conipircd  to  promote.     Printing  had  been  lately  found  out :    the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks   had  made  a  difperlion  of 
the  learned,  many  of  whom  took  refuge  in  Italy  :    Leo  found,  in 
the  treafures  accumulated  by  Julius  the  Second,  and  in  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  pontificate,  the  means  both  of  generality  and  of 
debauchery  :    and  when  the  Pope,  and  the  houfes  of  Medici  and 
Montefeltro,  had  fet  the  example,  it  became  the  fafhion  all  over  I- 
taly,  to  patronife  genius,  and  encourage  learning.      The  fird  ef 
forts  of  a  literary  fpirit  appeared  in  tranilating  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin ;   a  tongue  which  every  fcholar  was   ambitious  to  ac 
quire,  and  in  which  many  elegant  compofitions,  both  verfe  and 
prole,  were  produced  about  this  time  in  Italy.      Fracadorius,  Sa- 
nazarius,  Vida,  diftinguifhcd  themfelves  in  Latin  poetry ;    Bern- 
bo,  Cafa,  Manutius,  Sigonius,     in  Latin  profe.     But  genius  fel- 
clom  difplays  itfelf  to  advantage  in  a  foreign  tongue.     The  culti 
vation  of  the  Tofcan  language,  fmce  the  time  of  Petrarcha,  who 
flouriihed    one   hundred   and   fifty    years    before    the    period  we 
fpeak  of,  had  been  too  much  neglected ;     but  was   now  returned 
with  the  mod   defirable  fuccefs  ;    particularly  by  Tallb   and  -A-. 
riodo,  who  carried  the  Italian  poetry  to  its  higheil  perfection. 
The  other  fine  arts  were  no  lefs  fortunate  in  the  hands  of  Ra 
phael 
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phael  and  Paleftina.  What  Homer  was  in  poetry,  thefe  authors 
were  in  painting  and  mufic.  Their  works  are  ftill  regarded  as 
ftandards  of  good  tafle,  and  models  for  imitation  :  and  though 
improvement  may  no  doubt  have  been  made  fince  their  time,  in 
fome  inferior  branches  of  their  refpective  arts,  particularly  in 
what  regards  delicacy  of  manner  ;  it  may  with  reafon  be  doubt 
ed,  whether  in  grandeur  of  defign,  and  ftrength  of  invention, 
they  have  as  yet  been  excelled  or  equalled.  Greece  owed  much  of 
her  literary  glory  to  the  merit  of  her  ancient  authors.  They  at 
once  fixed  the  famion.  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  writing ;  and  they 
happened  to  fix  it  on  the  immoveable  bafis  of  fimplicity  and  na 
ture.  Had  not  the  Italian  mufic  in  its  infant  ftate  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  great  genius  like  Paleftina,  it  would  not  have  arrived 
at  maturity  fo  foon.  A  long  fucceflion  of  inferior  compofers 
might  have  made  difcoveries  in  the  art,  but  could  not  have  raifed 
it  above  mediocrity  :  and  fuch  people  arc  not  of  influence  enough 
to  render  a  new  art  refpeclable  in  the  eyes,  either  of  the  learned, 
or  of  the  vulgar.  But  Paleftina  made  his  art  an  object  of  admi 
ration,  not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  a  great  part  of  Eu 
rope.  In  England  he  was  fludied  and  imitated  by  Tallis,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  All  good  judges  were  fatisfied* 
that  this  fyftem  of  harmony  was  founded  on  right  principles  ; 
and  that,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  improved,  nothing  in  the 
art  could  be  a  real  improvement,  which  was  contradictory  to  it. 

In  the  age  of  Leo,  a  genius  like  Paleftina  muft  have  been  diflin*- 
guimed,  even  though  the  art  he  profcfied  had  gratified  no  im 
portant  principle  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  as  his  art  gratified 
the  religious  principle,  he  could  not  fail,  in  thofe  days,  and  a- 
rnong  Italians,  to  meet  v/ith  the  higheft  encouragement.  In  fact- 
mufic  fince  that  time  has  been  cultivated  in  Italy  with  the  utmoft 
attention  and  fuccefs.  Scarlatti,  Corelli,  Cerniniam,  Martini,.. 
Marcello,  were  all  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  j  and  any  one  of 

thenx. 
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them,  in  the  circumflances  of  Paleftina,  might  perhaps  have  been 
as  eminent  as  he.  Need  \ve  wonder,  then,  at  the  unequalled  ex 
cellence  of  the  It.ili.in  mufic  ? 

But  other  caufes  have   contributed  to  this  effect.     Nobody  who 
xmderftands  the  language  of  modern    Italy,    will  deny,    that   the 
natives  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  perception   in   regard   to  vocal 
found.     This  delicacy  appears  in  the   fwcctnefs  of  their  verfe,    in 
the  cadence  of  their  profe,  and  even  in  the  formation  and  infle 
xion  of  their  words.     Whether  it  be  owing   to  the  climate,    or  to 
the  influence  of  the  other  arts  ;  whether  it  be   derived  from  their 
Gothic  anceftors,  or  from  their  more  remote  forefathers  of  ancient 
Rome;  whether  it  be  the    etlecl  of  weaknefs  or  of  foundnefs  in 
the  vocal  and  auditory  organs  of  the  people,    this   national  nice- 
iiefs  of  car  mull   be  contidered  as  one    caufe  of  the   melody   both 
of  their  fpeech  and  of  their  mufic.     They  are  miftaken  who  think 
the  Italian  an  effeminate  language.     Soft  it  is  indeed,  and  of  eafy 
modulation,  but  fufceptible  withal  of  the  utmoft  dignity  of  found, 
as  well  as  of  elegant  arrangement  and  nervous  phrafcology.     In 
hiftory  and  oratory,  it  may  boaft  of  many  excellent  models  :    and 
its  poetry  is   far  fuperior  to   that  of  every  other  modern  nation, 
except  the  Fnglifh.     And  if  it  be  true,  that  all  mufic  is  originally 
fong,  the  mod   poetical    nation   would    feem    to   have   the  fairelt 
chance    to  become  the  mofl   mufical.      The   Italian   tongue,    in 
ftrength  and  variety  of   harmony,    is  not    fuperior,  and  perhaps 
not  equal,  to  the  Englifli  ;    but,    abounding  more  in  vowels  and 
liquid  founds,  and  being  therefore  more  eafily  articulated,  is  fit 
ter  for  the  purpofes  of  mufic  :    and  it  defer ves   our  notice,    that 
poetical  numbers  were  brought  to  perfection  in  Italy  two  hundred 
years  fooner  than  in  any  other  country  of  modern  Europe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. 

Of     Sympathy. 


AS  a  great  part  of  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  poetry  depends 
on  our  Sympathetic  Feelings,  the  philofophy  of  Sympathy 
ought  always  to  form  a  part  of  the  fcience  of  Criticifm.  On  this 
fubjecl:,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  few  brief  remarks,  that 
may  poflibly  throw  light  on  fome  of  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  fub- 
fequent  reafonings. 

When  we  confider  the  condition  of  another  perfon,  efpecially 
if  it  feem  to  be  pleafurable  or  painful,  we  are  apt  to  fancy  our- 
felves  in  the  fame  condition,  and  to  feel  in  fome  degree  the 
pain  or  pleafure  that  we  think  we  mould  feel  if  we  were  really  in 
that  condition.  Hence  the  good  of  others  becomes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  our  good,  and  their  evil  our  evil  j  the  obvious  effect  of 
which  is,  to  bind  men  more  clofely  together  in  fociety,  and 
prompt  them  to  promote  the  good,  and  relieve  the  diftrelTes,  of 
one  another.  Sympathy  with  diftrefs  is  called  Compailioii  or 
Pity  :  Sympathy  with  happinefs  has  no  particular  name  j  but, 
when  exprefled  in  words  to  the  happy  perfon,  is  termed  Congra 
tulation. 

We  fympathife,  in  fome  degree,  even  with  things  inanimate. 
To  lofe  a  ftafF  we  have  long  worn,  to  fee  in  ruins  a  houfe  in  which 
we  have  long  lived,  may  affccT:  us  with  a  momentary  concern, 
though  in  point  of  value  the  lofs  be  nothing.  With  the  dead  we 
fympathife,  and  even  with  tliofe  circ  am  (lances  of  their  condition 
whereof  we  know  that  they  are  utterly  infeniiblej  fuch  as,  their 

being 
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being  flint:  up  in  a  cold  and  folitary  grave,  excluded  from  the 
light  of  the  fun,  and  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  liable  in 
a  few  years  to  be  forgotten  for  ever. Towards  the  brute  crea 
tion  our  fympathy  is,,  and  ought  to  be,  flrong,  they  being  perci 
pient  creatures  like  ourfelves.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
bcafl ;  and  that  peiibn  would  be  deemed  melancholy  or  hard 
hearted,  who  ihould  fee  the  frifking  lamb,  or  hear  the  chearful 
fang  of  the  lark,  or  obferve  the  traniport  of  the  dog  when  lie  finds- 
the  mafter  lie  had  loft,  without  any  participation  of  their  joy. 
There  are  few  pafTages  of  descriptive  poetry  into  which  we  enter 
with  a  more  hearty  fellow-feeling,  than  where  Virgil  and  Lucre 
tius  paint  fo  admirably,  the  one  the  forrow  of  a  fleer  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fellow,  the  other  the  affliction  of  a  cow  deprived  of  her 
calf-'*.-  -  But  our  fympathy  exerts  itfelf  moil  powerfully  tor- 
wards  our  fellow-men  :  and,  other  circumflances  being  equal, 
is  ftronger  or  weaker,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  nearly 
connected  with  us,  and  their  condition  more  or  lefs  fiinilar  to  our 

own. 

We  often  fympathife  with  one  another,  when  the  perfon  prin 
cipally  concerned  has  little  fenfe  of  either  good  or  evil.  We  blufh 
for  another's  ill-breeding,  even  when  we  know  that  he  himfelf 
is  not  aware  of  it.  We  pity  a  madman,  though  we  believe  him 
to  be  happy  in  his  phrenfy.  We  tremble  for  a  mafon  (landing 
on  a  high  fcaffold,  though  we  know  that  cuftom  has  made  it 
quite  familiar  to  him.  It  gives  us  pain  to  fee  another  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  be  fecure  ourfelves,  and  have 
no  doubt  of  his  circumfpection.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  would  feem, 
that  our  fympathy  is  raifed,  not  fo  much  by  our  reflecting  on 
what  others  really  feel,  as  by  a  lively  conception  of  what  they 
would  feel  if  their  nature  were  exactly  fuch  as  ours ;  or  of  what 
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we  ourfelves  fliould  feel,  if  we  were  in  their  condition,  with  the 
fame  fentiments  we  have  at  prefent  *. 

Many  of  our  pailions  may  he  comoiunicatcd  and  flrengthcneci 
by  fympathy.  If  we  go  into  a  chearful  company,  \ve  become 
chearful ;  if  into  a  mournful  one,  we  become  lad.  The  prefence 
of  a  great  multitude  engaged  in  devotion,  tends  to  make  us  de 
vout.  Cowards  have  behaved  valiantly,  when  all  their  compa 
nions  were  valiant ;  and  the  timidity  of  a  few  has  ftruck  a  panic 

into  a  whole  army. We  are  not,  however,  much  inclined  to 

fympathife  with  violent  anger,  jealoufy,  envy,  malevolence,  and 
other  fanguinary  or  unnatural  paflions  :  we  rather  take  part  a- 
gainft  them,  and  fympathife  with  thofe  perfons  who  are  in  dan 
ger  from  them ;  becaufe  we  can  more  eaiily  enter  into  their  di- 
ftrefs,  and  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  their  condition.  But  indignation 
at  vice,  particularly  at  ingratitude,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  the 
like,  when  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cafe,  awakens  in  us  a 
moil  intenfe  fellow-feeling  :  and  the  fatisfaction  wre  are  con- 
fcious  of,  when  fuch  crimes  are  adequately  punifhed,  though 
fomewhat  ftern  and  gloomy,  is  however  fincere,  and  by  no  means 
difhonourable  or  detrimental  to  our  moral  nature  ;  nor  at  all  in- 
Goniiftent  with  that  pity,  which  the  fufferings  of  the  criminal 
extort  from  us,  when  we  are  made  to  conceive  them  in  a  lively 
manner. 

Of  fympathy  all  men  are  not  equally  fufceptible.  They  \vho 
have  a  lively  imagination,  keen  feelings,  and  what  we  call  a  ten 
der  heart,  are  nioft  fubject  to  it.  Habits  of  attention,  the  ftudy 
of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  the  bed  performances  in  art,  ex 
perience  of  adverfity,  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  mankind,  tend 
greatly  to  cheriiTi  it;  and  thofe  pailions  whereof  felf  is  the  ob 
ject,  as  pride,  felf-conceit,  the  love  of  money,  fenfuality,  .envy, 

*  See  Smith's   Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  feet  I. 
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vanity,  have  a  tendency  no  lefs  powerful  to  cleftroy  it.  Nothing 
renders  a  man  more  amiable,  or  more  uieful,  than  a  difpofition 
to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  thofe  that 
weep  ;  to  enter  heartily,  not  officioully,  into  the  concerns  of  his 
fellow- creatures  ;  to  comply  with  the  innocent  humour  of  his^ 
company,  more  attentive  to  them  than  to  himfelf,  and  to  avoid 
every  occafion  of  giving  pain  or  offence.  And  nothing  but  down- 
rjo-ht  immorality  is  more  difagreeable,  than  that  perfon  is,  who 
affects  bluntnefs  of  manner,  and  would  be  thought  at  all  times 
to  fpcak  all  that  he  thinks,  whether  people  take  it  well  or  ill ;  or 
than  thofe  pedants  are,  of  whatever  profeilion,  (for.  we  have  them 
of  all  profeffions),  who,  without  minding  others,  or  entering  in 
to  their  views  of  things,  are  continually  obtruding  themfelves 
upon  the  conversation,  and  their  own  concerns,  and  the  fenti- 
ments  and  language  peculiar  to  their  own  trades  and  fraternities. 
This  behaviour,  though  under  the  name  of  plain-dealing  it  may 
arrogate  a  fupcriority  to  artificial  rules,  is  generally  the  effect  of 
pride,  ignorance,  or  flupidity,  or  rather  of  all  the  three  in  con 
junction.  A  modeft  man,  who  fympathetically  attends  to  the 
condition  and  fentiments  of  others,  will  of  his  own  accord  make 
thofe  allowances  in  their  favour,  which  he  wifhes  to  be  made  in 
his  own  ;  and  will  think  it  as  much  his  duty  to  promote  their  hap- 
pinefs,  as  he  thinks  it  theirs  to  promote  his.  And  fuch  a  man  is 
well  principled  in  equity,  as  well  as  in  good-breeding  :  and  tho',. 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  forms,  or  from  his  having  had 
but  few  opportunities  to  put  them  in  practice,  his  manner  may 
not  be  fo  graceful,  or  fo  eafy,  as  could  be  wifhed,  he  will  never 
give  offence  to  any  perfon  of  penetration  and  good-nature. 

With  feelings  which  we  do  not  approve,  or  have  not  experien 
ced,  we  are  not  apt  to  fympathife.  The  diftrefs  of  the  mifer 
when  his  hoard  is  ftolen,  of  the  fop  when  he  foils  his  fine  jubilee 
cloaths,  of  the  vaunting  coxcomb  when  his  lies  are  detected,  of 

the 
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the  unnatural  parent  when  his  daughter  efcapes  with  a  deferring 
lover,  is  more  likely  to  move  laughter  than  compailion.  At  Spar 
ta,  every  father  had  the  privilege  of  correcting  any  child;  he 
who  had  experience  of  paternal  tendernefs  being  fuppofed  inca 
pable  of  wounding  a  parent's  fenfibility  by  unjuft  or  rigorous 
chaftifement.  When  the  Cardinal  of  Milan  would  expoftulate 
with  the  Lady  Conflance  upon  her  violent  forrow  for  the  lois  of 
her  child,  me  anfwers,  but  without  deigning  to  addrefs  her  an- 
fwer  to  one  who  me  knew  could  be  no  competent  judge  of  her 

cafe,   "  He  fpeaks  to  me  who  never  had  a  fon  *." The  Greeks 

and  Romans  were  as  eminent  for  public  fpirit,  and  for  parental 
affection,  as  we ;  but,  for  a  reafon-  elfewhere  affigned  f,  knew 
little  of  that  romantic  love  between  unmarried  perfons,  which 
modern  manners  and  novels  have  a  tendency  to  infpire.  Accor 
dingly  the  diftrefs  in  their  tragedies  often  arofe  from  patriotifm, 
and  from  the  conjugal  and  filial  charities,  but  not  from  the  ro 
mantic  paflion  whereof  we  now  fpeak.  But  there  are  few  Eng- 
lifh  tragedies^  and  ftill  fewer  French,  wherein  fome  love-affair  is 
not  connected  with  the  plot.  This  always  raifes  our  fympathy ; 
but  would  not  have  been  fo  interefling  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
becaufe  they  were  not  much  acquainted  with  the  refinements  of 
this  paflion. 

Sympathy,  as  the  means  of  conveying  certain  feelings  from 
one  bread  to  another,  might  be  made  a  powerful  inftrument  of 
moral  difcipline,  if  poets,  and  other  writers  of  fable,  were  care 
ful  to  call  forth  our  fenfibility  towards  thofe  emotions  only  that 
favour  virtue,  and  invigorate  the  human  mind.  Fictions,  that 
breathe  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  or  valour  -r  that  make  us  fympa- 
thife  with  the  parental,  conjugal,  or  filial  charities ;  that  recom 
mend  misfortune  to  our  pity,  or  expofe  crimes  to  our  abhorrence^ 

*  King  John,  aft  3.  fcene  3.  f  Eflay  on  Laughter,  chap.  4. 
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may  cert. ii uly  be  ufcful  in  a  moral  view,  by  cheriming  paflions, 
that,  \vhilc  they  improve  the  heart,  can  hardly  be  indulged  to  ex 
cels.  But  thofe  dreadful  tales,  that  only  give  anguifh  to  the 
reader,  can  never  do  any  good  :  they  fatigue,  enervate,  and  o- 
vcrwhelm  the  foul  :  and  when  the  calamities  they  defcribe  arc 
made  to  fall  upon  the  innocent,  our  moral  principles  are  in  fome 
danger  of  a  temporary  depravation  from  the  perufal,  whatever 
rcfemblance  the  fable  may  be  fuppcfed  to  bear  to  the  events  of  real 
life.  Some  late  authors  of  fiction  feem  to  have  thought  it  incum 
bent  upon  them,  not  only  to  touch  the  heart,  but  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
They  heap  "  misfortune  on  misfortune,  grief  on  grief,"  without 
end,  and  without  mercy  :  which  difcompofes  the  reader  too  much 
to  give  him  either  plea  lure  or  improvement ;  and  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  wiier  ancients,  whofe  moil  pathetic  fcenes  were 
generally  fhort. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  the  firft  reprefcntation  of  the  Furies  of  Ef- 
chylus,  the  horror  of  the  fpeclacle  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  wo 
men  mifcarried  ;  which  was  indeed  pathos  with  a  vengeance. 
But  though  the  truth  of  that  ftory  fliould  be  queftioned,  it  ad 
mits  of  no  doubt,  that  objects  of  grief  and  horror  too  much  en- 
laro-ed  on  by  the  poet  or  novelift  may  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  give  more  pain  than  pleafure,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Surely  this  mud  be  contrary  to  the  efTential  rules  of  art,  whe 
ther  we  confider  poetry  as  intended  to  plcafe  rhat  it  may  inftruft, 
or  to  inltrua  that  it  may  the  more  effectually  pkafe.  And  fup- 
pofing  the  real  evils  of  life  to  be  as  various  and  important  as 
is  commonly  believed,  we  inuft  kc  thought  to  confult  our 
own  intereft  very  abfurdly,  if  we  feck  to  torment  ourfelves 
with  imaginary  misfortune.  Horace  infinuates,  that  the  an 
cient  Satiric  Drama  (a  fort  of  burlefque  tragi-comedy)  was  con 
trived  for  the  entertainment  of  the  more  diforderly  part  of  the 

audience 
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audience  *"  j  and  our  critics  allure  us,  that  the  modern  farce  is 
addreffcd  to  the  upper  gallery,  where,  it  is  fuppofed,  there  is  no 
great  relifh  for  the  fubiime  graces  of  the  Tragic  Mule.  Yet  I  be 
lieve  thefe  little  pieces,  if  confident  with  decenc.y,  will  be  found 
neither  unpleafant  nor  unprofitable  even  to  the  moil  learned 
fpeclutor.  A  man,  efpecially  if  advanced  in  years,  would  not 
chufe  to  go  home  with  that  gloom  upon  his  mind  which  an  aflect- 
ing  tragedy  is  intended  to  diffufe  :  and  if  the  play  has  conveyed 
any  found  inftruction,  there  is  no  rifk  of  its  being  dimpated.  by  a 
little  innocent  mirth. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  I  confefs,  that  I  am  not  offended 
with  thofe  comic  fcenes  wherewith  our  great  Dramatic  Poet  has 
oecafionaliy  thought  proper  to  diveriify  his  tragedies.  Such  a  li 
cence  will  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  more  pardonable  in  him, 
than  it  would  be  in  other  Tragic  poets.  They  muft  make  their 
way  to  the  heart,  as  an  army  does  to  a  ftrong  fortification,  by 
flow  and  regular  approaches  ;  becaufe  they  cannot,  like  Shake- 
fpeare,  take  it  at  once,  and  by  florm.  In  their  pieces,  therefore, 
a  mixture  of  comedy  might  have  as  bad  an  effedl,  as  if  beiiegcrs 
were  to  retire  from  the  outworks  they  had  gained,  and  leave  the 
enemy  at  leifare  to  fortify  them  a  fecond  time.  But  Shakefpeare 
penetrates  the  heart  by  a  {ingle  effort,  and  can  make  us  as  fad 
in  the  prefent  fcene,  as  if  we  had  not  been  merry  in.  the  former. 
With  fuch  powers  as  he  poffeffed  in  the  pathetic,  if  he  had 
made  his  tragedies  uniformly  mournful  or  terrible  from  begin 
ning  to  end,  no  perfbn  of  fenfibility  would  have  been  able  to 

fupport    the    reprefentation. As   to   the   probability  of  thefe 

mixed  compositions,  it  admits  of  no  doubt.     Nature  every  where 
prefents  a  fimilar  mixture  of  tragedy   and    comedy,     of  joy    and- 

*  Hor.  Ar,  Foet.  vcrf.  221, 
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forrow,  of  laughter  and  folemnity,  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  The  fervants  of  a  court  know  little  of  what  pafTes  among 
princes  and  ftatefmen,  and  may  therefore,  like  the  porter  in 
Macbeth,  be  very  jocular  when  their  fupcriors  are  in  deep  di- 
ftrefs.  The  death  of  a  favourite  child  is  a  great  affliction  to  pa 
rents  and  friends  ;  but  the  man  who  digs  the  grave  may,  li£e 
Goodman  Dclver  in  Hamlet,  be  very  chearful  while  he  is  going 
about  his  work.  A  confpiracy  may  be  dangerous  ;  but  the  con- 
ftable  who  apprehends  the  traitors  may,  like  Dogberry,  be  a  lu 
dicrous  character,  and  his  very  abfurdities  may  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  as  well  as  in  delaying  or  haften- 

ing  forward   the  difcovcry. I  grant,  that  compofitions,    like 

thofe  1  would  now  apologize  for,  cannot  properly  be  called  ei 
ther  tragedies  or  comedies  :  but  the  name  is  of  no  confequence  ; 
let  them  be  called  Plays  :  and  if  in  them  nature  is  imitated  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  give  pleafure  and  inftruclion,  they  are  as  well 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  Dramatic  Poems,  as  any  thing  in 
Sophocles,  Racine,  or  Voltaire.-  -But  to  return  : 

Love  is  another  "  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  bread,"  of  whom 
they  who  wifli  to  fee  the  (lage  transformed  into  a  fchool  of  vir 
tue,  complain,  that  his  influence  in  the  modern  drama  is  too 
dcfpotical.  Love,  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
long  fays,  "  a  gentle  and  a  generous  paflion  ;"  but  no  other  pal- 
iion  has  fo  ftrong  a  tendency  to  tranfgrefs  the  due  bounds  :  and 
the  frequent  contemplation  of  its  various  ardours  and  agonies, 
as  exhibited  in  plays  and  novels,  can  fcarce  fail  to  enervate  the 
mind,  and  to  raiie  emotions  and  fympathies  unfriendly  to  inno 
cence.  And  certain  it  is,  that  fables  in  which  there  is  neither 
love  nor  gallantry,  may  be  made  highly  intcreiting  even  to  the 
fancy  and  affections  of  a  modern  reader.  This  appears,  not 
only  from  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare,  and  other  great  anthers, 

bux 
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but  from  the  Pilgrims  Progrcfs  of  Bunyan,  and  the  hiftory  of 
Robinfon  Crufoe  :  than  which  laft,  there  is  not  perhaps  in  any 
language  a  more  interefling  narrative ;  or  a  tale  better  contrived 
for  communicating  to  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  of  the  fweets  of  focial  life,  and  of  the  dig 
nity  of  independence. 


PA  R T 


PART         II. 

OF     THE     LANGUAGE     OF     POETRY, 


HAVING   finiflied  what  I  intended  to  fay  on  the  general   na 
ture  of  Poetry,  as  an  Imitative  Art,    I  proceed  to  confider 
the   INSTRUMENT  which  it  employs  in  its  imitations;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  explain  the  General  Nature  of  POETIC   LAN 
GUAGE,      for  language  is  the   poet's   inftrument  of  imitation,  as 
found  is  the  mufician's,  and  colour  the  painter's.      My  conclufions 
on  this  part  of  the  fubjett  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  the  prin 
ciples  already  laid  down. 

Words  in  Poetry  are  chofen,  firft,  for  their  fenfc;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  for  their  found.  That  the  firft  of  thefe  grounds  of  choice  is 
the  more  excellent,  nobody  can  deny.  He  who  in  literary  mat 
ters  prefers  found  to  fenfe,  is  a  fool.  Yet  found  is  to  be  attended 
to,  even  in  profe ;  and  in  verfe  demands  particular  attention.  I 
fhall  confider  Poetical  Language,  firft,  as  SIGNIFICANT;  and, 
fecondly,  as  SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  HARMONY. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.          I. 
Of  Poetical  Language,    confidered  as   fignificant. 


IF,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  Poetry  be  imitative  of  Na 
ture,  poetical  fidlions  of  real  events,  poetical  images  of  real 
appearances  in  the  vifible  creation,  and  poetical  perfonages  of 
real  human  characters ;  it  would  feem  to  follow,  that  the  lan 
guage  of  Poetry  muft  be  an  imitation  of  the  language  of  Nature* 
For  nothing  but  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  natural  can  pleafe ;  and 
language,  as  well  as  fable,  imagery,  and  moral  defcription,  may 
difpleafe,  by  being  unnatural. What  then  is  meant  by  Natu 
ral  Language  P  This  comes  to  be  our  firft  inquiry. 


SECT.          I. 

An  idea  of  Natural  Language. 

nnHE  term  Natural  Language  has  fometimes  been  ufed  by  phi- 

lofophers  to  denote  thofe  tones  of  the  human  voice,  attitudes 

of  the  bodv,  and   configurations  of  the  features,  which,  being 

<  *  o  '  '  O 

naturally  exprefTive  of  certain  emotions  of  the  foul,  are  univerfal 
among  mankind,  and  every  where  underflood.  Thus  anger, 
fear,  pity,  adoration,  joy,  contempt,  and  almoft  every  other 
pamon,  has  a  look,  attitude,  and  tone  of  voice,  peculiar  to  itfclf; 
which  would  feem  to  be  the  effec~l,  not  of  men  imitating  one  an- 

3  R  ^  other, 
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other,  but  of  the  foul  operating  upon   the   body ;  and   which, 
when  well  expreffed  in  a  picture  or  ftatue,  or  when   it  appears  in 
human  behaviour,  is  underftood  by  all  mankind,   as   the  external 
fi«-n  of  that  paflion  which  it  is  for  the  moil  part  obferved  to   ac 
company.     In  this   acceptation,  natural  language  is   contradiftin- 
guiihed  to   tliofe   articulate   voices   to   which  the   name  of  Jpeecb 
has  been  appropriated  j   and  which  are  alfo  univerfal  among  man 
kind,  though  different  in  different   nations ;  but  derive   all   their 
meaning  from  human   compact  and  artifice,  and  are   not  under 
ftood  except  by   thofe  who   have  been   inftructed   in   the   ufe  of 
them.  —  But  in  this  inquiry  the  term  Natural  Language  denotes 
that  ufe  of  fpeech,  or  of  artificial  language^  which  is   fuitable   to 
the  fpeaker  and    to    the   occafion.      "  Proper   words    in    proper 
"  places,"  is  Swift's  definition  of  a  good  ftyle ;  and  may  with  e- 
qual  propriety,  ferve  for  a  definition  of  that  ftyle,  or  mode  of  lan 
guage,  which    is   here    called   Natural^  in   contradiftiiiction,  not 
to  artificial  (itfclf  being  artificial)  but  to  unnatural ;  and  which  it 
is   the  poet's  bufinefs  to  imitate.     I   fay,  to   imitate:  for   as   poets 
(for  a  reafon  already  given)  copy  nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in  that 
ilate  of  perfection,  wherein,   confidently  with  verifimilitude,  and 
with  the  genius  of  their  work,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  ;  and  are 
therefore  faid  to  imitate  nature,  that  is,  to  give  a  view  of  nature 
fimilar  to,  but  fomewhat  different  from  the  reality  :  —  fo,  in  form 
ing  poetical  language,  they  mutt  take  for  their  model  human  fpeech, 
not  in  that  imperfect  Rate  wherein  it  is  ufed  on  the  common  oc- 
cafions  of  life,  but  in  that  ftate  of  perfection,  whereof,  confidently 
with  verifimilitude,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufceptible. 

But,  as  we  cannot  ultimate  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
poetical  imagery,  till  we  know  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
thing  defcribed  ;  fo  neither  can  we  judge  of  this  perfection  of 
human  fpeech,  till  we  have  formed  fome  idea  of  that  quality  of 
language  which  we  exprefs  by  the  epithet  ^attiraL  That  fome 

modes 
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modes  of  language  are  more  natural  than  others,  and  that  one 
mode  may  be  natural  at  one  time  which  at  another  would  be  un 
natural,  muft  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  never  ftudied  criti- 
cifm.  Would  foft  words,  for  example,  be  natural  in  the  mouth 
of  a  very  angry  man  ?  or  do  even  the  vulgar  expecl  bltiftering 
expreffions  from  him  who  melts  with  pity,  or  love,  or  forrow  ? 
Between  groans  and  pain,  tears  and  grief,  laughter  and  jocu 
larity,  trembling  and  fear,  the  conneclion  is  not  more  natural, 
than  between  certain  fentiments  of  the  human  mind  and  certain 
modifications  of  human  language. 

Natural  language  and  good  language  are  not  the  fame :  and 
Swift's  definition,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  both,  will  not 
perhaps  be  found  to  exprefs  adequately  the  characteriftic  of  either. 
The  qualities  of  good  language  are  perfpicuity,  fimplicity,  ele 
gance,  energy,  and  harmony,  But  language  may  pofTefs  all  thefe 
qualities,  and  yet  not  be  natural.  Would  the  Anacreontic  or  O- 
vidian  fimplicity  be  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles  upbraiding 
Agamemnon  with  his  tyranny  and  injuflice  ;  or  of  Lear  defying 
the  tempeftuous  elements,  and  imprecating  perdition  upon  his 
daughters  ?  Would  that  perfpicuity  which  we  juftly  admire  in 
Cato's  foliloquy  *,  be  accounted  natural  in  Hamlet's  f,  by  thofe 
who  know,  that  the  former  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  with  the  ra 
tionality  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  latter  with  the  agitation  of  a 
young  man  tortured  to  madnefs  with  forrow,  and  love,  difap- 
pointment,  and  revenge  ?  Would  language  fo  magnificent  as  that ?: 
in  which  the  fublime  Othello  fpeaks  of  the  pomps  and  honours 
x)f  war,  be  natural  in  the  mouth  of  the  foft,  the  humble,  the 
broken-hearted  Defdemona  bewailing  her  unhappy  fate  ?  OF 
would  the  fonorous  harmony  of  the  Dithyrambic  fong,  or  Epic 

*  It  muft  be  fo.     Plato,  thou  reafon'ft  well,  &c, 
\  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  &<&. 
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poem,  fuit  the  funplicity  of  fhepherds,  contending  in  alternate 
verfe,  and  praifmg  their  miftrefles,  putting  forth  riddles,  or 
making  remarks  upon  the  weather  ?  —  Yet  language  muft  always 
be  fo  far  fimple  as  to  have  no  fuperrluous  decoration  ;  fo  far 
perfpicuous,  as  to  let  us  fee  clearly  what  is  meant ;  and  fo  far  e- 
legant,  as  to  give  no  ground  to  fufpecl  the  author  of  ignorance, 
or  want  of  tafte. 

Good  language  is  determinate  and  abfolute.  We  know  it 
where-ever  we  meet  with  it ;  we  may  learn  to  fpeak  and  write  it 
from  books  alone.  Whether  pronounced  by  a  clown  or  a  hero, 
a  wife  man  or  an  idiot,  language  is  Hill  good  if  it  be  according 
to  rule.  But  natural  language  is  fomething  not  abfolute  but  re 
lative  ;  and  can  be  eftimated  by  thofe  only,  who  have  ftudied 
men  as  well  as  books  ;  and  who  attend  to  the  real  or  fuppofed 
character  of  the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  to  the  import  of  what  is 
fpoken. 

There  are  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the  fpeaker  which  we 
muft  attend  to,  before  we  can  judge  whether  his  expreiTion  be 
natural.  —  It  is  obvious,  that  his  temper  muft  be  taken  into  the 
account.  From  the  fiery  and  paflionate  we  expect  one  fort  of  lan- 
<niage,  from  the  calm  and  moderate  another.  That  impetuofity 
which  is  natural  in  Achilles,  would  in  Sarpedon  or  UlyfTes  be 
quite  the  contrary  ;  as  the  mellifluent  copioufnefs  of  Neftor 
would  ill  become  the  blunt  rufticity  of  Ajax.  Thofe  diverfitics  of 
temper,  which  make  men  think  differently  on  the  fame  occafion, 
will  alfo  make  them  fpeak  the  fame  thoughts  in  a  different  man 
ner.  And  as  the  temper  of  the  fame  man  is  not  always  uniform, 
but  is  varioufly  affected  by  youth  and  old  age,  and  by  the  pre 
valence  of  temporary  pafllons  ;  fo  neither  will  that  ftyle  which 
is  moft  natural  to  him  be  always  uniform,  but  may  be  energetic 
or  languid,  abrupt  or  equable,  figurative  or  plain,  according  to  the 
pamons  or  fentiments  that  may  happen  to  predominate  in  his  mind. 

And 
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And  hence,  to  judge  whether  his  language  be  natural,  we  muft 
attend,  not  only  to  the  habitual  temper,  but  alfo  to  the  prefent 
pqffions,  and  even  to  the  age  of  the  fpeaker.  —  Nor  fhould  we  o- 
verlook  his  intellectual  peculiarities.  If  his  thoughts  be  confufed 
or  indiftindl,  his  flyle  muft  be  immethodical  and  obfcure;  if  the 

former  be  much  diverfilied,  the  latter  will  be  equally  copious. 

The  external  circumftances  of  the   fpeaker,   his   rank   and  fortune 
his  education  and  company,   particularly  the   two   laft,    have  no 
little  influence  in  characlerifing  his  flyle.     A  clown  and  a  man  of 
learning,  a  pedantic  and  a  polite  fcholar,  a  hufbandman  and   a 
foldier,  a  mechanic  and   a   feaman,  reciting   the  fame  narrative 
will,  each  of  them,  adopt  a  peculiar  mode  of  expreffion,  fuitable 
to  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  and   to  the  language  he  has 
been  accuflomed  to  fpeak  and  hear  :   and  if  a   poet,  who  had   oc- 
cafion  to  introduce  thefe  characters   in   a   comedy,  were  to  give 
the  fame  uniform   colour  of  language  to   them  all,  the   flyle  of 
that  comedy,  however  elegant,  would  be  unnatural.  —  Our  lan 
guage  is  alfo  affected  by  the  very  thoughts  we  utter.    When  thefe 
are   lofty  or   groveling,    there    is    a    correfpondent   elevation   or 
meannefs  in  the  language.     The  flyle  of  a  great  man  is  generally 
fimple,  but  feldom  fails  to  partake  of  the  dignity  and  energy  of 
his   fentiments.     In  Greece   and  Rome,  the  corruption  of  lite 
rature  was  a  confequence  of  the  corruption  of  manners  ;  and  the 
manly  fimplicity  of  the  old  writers  disappeared,  as  the  nation  be 
came  effeminate  and  fervile.     Horace  and  Longinus  *  fcruple  not 
to  afcribe  the  decline  of  eloquence,  in   their  days,  to  a   littlenefs 
of  mind,  the  effecl:  of  avarice  and  luxury.     The  words  of  Longi 
nus  are  remarkable.      "  The  truly  eloquent   (fays  lie)  -muft  pof- 
'  fefs  an  exalted   and  noble  mind  ;  for  it  is  not  poilible  for  thofe 
;  who  have  all  their  lives  been  employed  in  fervile  purfuits,  to 


*  Kor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  32.3 — 332.     Longinus,  feel.  9.  44. 
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ci  produce   any   thing   worthy  of  immortal   renown    or   general 
1  admiration."      In    fact,     our  words   not   only   are    the  figns, 
but  may   be  confidered  as   the  pictures  of  our   thoughts.      The 
ianie  glow  or  faintnefs  of  colouring,  the   fame  coniiftency  or  in 
coherence,  the  fame  proportions  of  great  and  little,  the  fame  de 
grees  of  elevatron,  the  finne  light  and  ihade,  that  diftinguifh.  the 
one,  will  be  found  to  characterise  the  other :   and  from  fuch  a 
character  as  Achilles  or  Othello  we  as  naturally  expect  a  bold,, 
nervous,  and  animated  phrafeology,  as  a  manly  voice  and  com 
manding  gefture. —  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to   add,  that   ftyle,  in 
order  to  be  natural,  mud  be  adapted  to  the  fix  and   to  the  nation 
of  the  fpeaker.     Thefe  circumftances  give  a  peculiarity  to  human 
thought,     and    muft   therefore    diverfify    the    modes    of    human: 
language.     1  will  not  fay,  as  fome  have  done,  that  a  lady  is   al 
ways  diftinguilhable  by   her  (lyle  and   hand-writing,  as  well   as. 
by  her  voice  and  features ;  but  I   believe   it  may   be   truly   faid, 
that  female   converlation,    even  when   learned  or  philofophical, 
has,  for  the  mod  part,  an  eafe  and  a   delicacy,  which  the  great- 
eft  matters  of  language  would  find   it   difficult  to  imitate.     The 
flyle  that  Shakefpeare  lias  given   to  Juliet's   nurfc,  Mrs   Quickly, 
Defdemona,  or  Kathaiune,  would   not  fuit   any  male ;    nor  the* 
phrafeology   of  Dogberry   or  Petruchio,    Piftol   or  Falflaff,    any 
female  character.     National  peculiarities  are  alfo  to  be  attended  to 
by   thofe  who   fludy   natural    language  in   its  full   extent.     We 
ihould  expect  a  copious  and  flowery   flyle  from   an  Afiatic  mo 
narch,  and  a  concife  and  figurative  expreffion  from  an  American 
chief.     A  French  marquis,  and  a  country-gentleman  of  England, 
would  not  ufe  the  fame  phrafes  on  the  fame  fubject,  even  though 
they  were  fpeaking  the  fame  language  with  equal  fluency.     And 
a  vakt-de-chan;bre  newly  imported  from  Paris,  or  a  Scotch  foot 
man  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Edinburgh,  appearing  in  an 
I  Englifli. 
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Englifh  comedy,  would  be  cenfured  as   an  unnatural  character, 
if  the  poet  were  to  make  him  fpeak  pure  Englifh. 

May  we  not  infer,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  ' {  Language 
"  is  then  according  to  nature,  when  it  is  fuitable  to  the  fuppofed 
"  condition  of  the  fpeaker  ?"  —  meaning  by  the  word  condition^ 
not  only  the  outward  circumftances  of  fortune,  rank,  employment , 
fex,  age,  and  nation,  but  alfo  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
under/landing  and  pqffions,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
thoughts  that  may  happen  to  occupy  the  mind.  Horace  feems  to 
have  had  this  in  view,  when  he  faid,  that  <£  if  what  is  fpoken 
on  the  ftage  mall  be  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  the  fpeaker, 
both  the  learned  and  unlearned  part  of  the  audience  will  be 
fenlible  of  the  impropriety  :  —  For  that  it  is  of  great  import 
ance  to  the  poet  to  confider,  whether  the  perfon  fpeaking  be  a 
1  ilave  or  a  hero ;  a  man  of  mature  age,  or  warm  with  the 
"  pa/lions  of  youth;  a  lady  of  rank,  or  a  buftling  nurfe;  a  luxu- 
"  rious  AfTyrian,  or  a  cruel  native  of  Colchis  ;  a  mercantile 
"  traveller,  or  a  ftationary  hufbandman ;  an  acute  Argive,  or  a 
"  dull  Beotian  *." 

•  «  jy     .'  -rif  :   *j;  "  j'' 

But  Horace's  remark,  it  may  be  faid,  refers  more  immediately 
to  the  ftyle  of  the  drama ;  whereas  we  would  extend  it  to  poetry, 
and  even  to  competition,  in  general.  And  it  may  be  thought, 
that  in  thofe  writings  wherein  the  imitation  of  human  life  is  lefs 
perfect,  as  in  the  Epic  poem,  or  wherein  the  ftyle  is  uniformly 
elevated  and  pure,  as  in  Hiftory  and  Tragedy,  this  rule  of  language 
is  not  attended  to.  In  what  refpect,  for  example,  can  the  ftyle  of 
Livy  or  Homer  be  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  the  condition  of  the 
fpeaker  ?  Have  we  not,  in  each  author,  a  great  variety  of 
fpeeches,  afcribecl  to  men  of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  cha 
racters  ;  who  are  all,  notwithstanding,  made  to  utter  a  language, 

*  Hor,  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  112. 

3  S  that 
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that  is  not  only  grammatical,  but  elegant  and  harmonious  ?  Yet 
no  reader  is  offended  ;  and  no  critic  ever  faid,  that  the  ftyle  of 
Homer  or  Livy  is  unnatural. 

The  objeaion  is  plaufible.     Bat  a   right  examination  of  it  will- 
be  found  not  to  weaken,  but  to  confirm  and  illuftrate  the   prefent 
doctrine.     I  fay,  then,  that  language  is  natural,  when  it  is  Anted- 
to   the  fuppofed   condition  and    circumftanccs  of  the  fpeaker. — 
Now,  in   hiftory,  the   fpeaker  is  no  other  than  the  hiflorian  him- 
iclf ;  who  claims  the  privilege  of  telling  his  tale  in  his  own  way; 
*nd  of  expreffing  the.  thoughts  of  other  men,  where  he  has  occa- 
fion  to  record   them,  in   his  own  language.     All  this  we  muft  al 
low  to  be  natural,  if  we  fuppofe  him   to   be  ferious.     For   every 
man,  who  fpeaks  without  affectation,  has   a   ftyle  and  a   manner- 
peculiar  to   himfelf.     A   pcrfon   of  learning   and   eloquence,   re 
capitulating  on  any  folcmn  occaiion  the  fpccch  of  a  clown,  would- 
not  be  thought  in  earned  if  he  did  not  exprefs   himfelf  with  his 
wonted  propriety.     Lt  would  be  difficult,  perhaps   he   would  find 
it  impomble,  to  imitate  the  hefitation,  barbarifms,  and  broad  ac 
cent,  of  the  poor  man  ;   and  if  he  were  to  do  fo,   he  would  affront, 
his  audience,  and,  inftead  of  being  thought  a  natural  fpeaker,  or 
capable  of  conducting  important  buiinefs,  would   prove   himfdt 
a  mere  buffoon.     Now   an   hiflorian  is  a  perfon  who   affumes  a 
character  of  great   dignity,   and  addrcffes  himfelf  to   a   mod   rc- 
fpeclablc  audience.     He  undertakes  to  communicate  information, 
not'  to  his  equals   only  or  inferiors,  but  to  the  greatcfl,   and  moil 
learned  men  upon  earth.     He  wilhes  them  to  liilcn   to   him,  and 
to  lillen  with  pleafure,  to  believe  his   teftimony,   and  treafure  up 
his   layings    as    kflbns  of  wifdom,  to  dired  them  in  the  condud, 
of  life,    and  in  the   government  of  kingdoms.      In   fo  awful   a. 
prefence,  and  with   views   fo   elevated,    what   ftyle  is  it  natural, 
for  him  to  aflume  ?    A  ftyle  uniformly  ferious,  and  elegant,  clean, 
orderly  and  emphatical,  fet  off  with  modeft  ornaments  to  render 
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it  plealing,  yet  plain  and  fimple,  and  fuch  as  becomes  a  man 
whofe  chief  concern  it  is  to  know  and  deliver  the  truth.  The  mo- 
ralift  and  the  preacher  are  in  fimilar  circumflances,  and  will  na 
turally  adopt  a  fimilar  dyle  :  only  a  more  fublime  and  more  pa 
thetic  energy,  and  language  dill  plainer  than  that  of  the  hiftoriaii, 
though  not  lefs  pure,  will  with  reafon  be  expected  from  thofe, 
who  pronounce  the  dictates  of  divine  wifdom,  and  profefs  to 
mflruct  the  meaned,  as  well  as  the  greated  of  mankind,  in  mat 
ters  of  everlading  importance. 

When   a  man,  for  the  public  amufement,  afliimes   any   cha 
racter,  it  is  not  neceffary,  nor  pemble,  for  him  to  impofe  upon 
us  fo  far  as  to  make  us  believe  him  to  be   the  very  perfon  he  re- 
prefents  :  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  his   behaviour  mall 
not  belie  his   pretenfions  in  any  thing   material.     With   all  his 
powers   of  incantation,    Garrick   himfelf  will  never  be   able  to 
charm  us  into  a  belief,  that  he  is  really  Macbeth  :    all  that  can  be 
done  he  does  ;  he  fpeaks  and  acts  jud  as  if  he  were  that  perfon  : 
and  this  is  all  that  the  public  requires  of  him.     Were  he   to  fall 
fhort,  —  or  rather  (for  we  need  not  fuppofe  what  will  never  hap 
pen) —  were  any  other  tragedian  to  fall  fhort  of  our  expectations, 
and  plead,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  truly   he  was   neither  a  king 
nor  a  traitor,  neither  an  ambitious  nor  a  valiant  man,  and  there 
fore  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  acting   as   becomes   one  ;  we 
iiiould   more  eafily  pardon  the  fault,  than   the  apology.  —  Now  it 
is  very  true,  that  an  Epic  poet  is  no  more  infpired  than  any  other 
writer,  and  perhaps  was  never  ferioufly  believed  to  be  fo.     But  as 
he  lays  claim  to   infpiration;   and  before  the  whole-world  pro- 
feiTes  to  difplay  the  mod  rntereding  and  mod   marvellous  events, 
to   be    particularly  informed  in   regard  to  the  thoughts   as   well 
as   actions  of  men,  and  to  know  the  affairs  of  invifib.le  beings  and 
the  economy  of  unfeen  worlds ;   we  have  a  right   to  expect  from 
him  a  language  as  much  elevated  above  that  of  hiftory  and  philoT 

3  S  2  fophy, 
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fophy,  as  his  afTumed  character  and  pretentious  are  higher  than 
thofe  of  the  hiftorian  and  philofopher.  From  fuch  a  man,  fuppofed 
to  be  inverted  with  fuch  a  character,  we  have  indeed  a  right  to 
require  every  poiTible  perfection  of  human  thought  and  language. 
And  therefore,  if  he  were  to  introduce  mean  perfons  talking  in 
their  own  dialed,  it  would  be  as  unnatural,  as  if  a  great  orator, 
on  the  mod  fblemn  occafion,  were  to  lifp  and  prattle  like  a 
child;  or  a  hero  to  addrefs  his  victorious  army  in  the  jargon  of 
a  gypfy  or  pickpocket. 

in  the  Epopee,  the  Mufe,  or  rather   the  Poet,    is   fuppofed   to 
fpeak  from  beginning  to  end  ;     the   incidental   orations   afcribed 
to  Therfites   or  Neftor,  to  Ulyfles    or  Polypheme,  to  Afcanius  or 
Eneas,  to  Satan  or  Raphael,  not  being  delivered,  as  in  tragedy, 
by  the  feveral  fpeakers  in  their  own  perfons,  but  rehearfed  by  the 
poet  in  the  way  of  narrative.      Thefe   orations,  therefore,  mull 
not  only  be  adapted  to  the  charafters  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are 
afcribed,  and  to  the  occafion  upon  which  they  are  fpoken,    but 
muft  alfo  partake  of  the  fuppofed  dignity  of  the  poet's  character. 
And  if  fo,  they  mud  be  elevated  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  com- 
pofition ;  even  though  they  be  faid  to  have  been  uttered   by   per 
fons  from  whom,  in  common   life,    elegance  of  ftyle  would   not 
have  been  expected.     And   a  certain  degree  of  the  fame  elevation 
muft  adhere  to  every  dcfcription  in  Epic  poetry,  though  the  thing 
defcribed  fhould  be   comparatively  unimportant  :  -  -  which  is   na 
mor^.than  we  naturally  look  for,  when  an  eloquent  man,  in  a  fo- 
lemn  aflembly,  gives  a  detail  of  ordinary  events,  or  recapitulates, 
in  his  own  ftyle  and  manner,  the  fentiments  of  an  illiterate  pea- 
fant.     So  that  in  the  Epic  poem,  (and   in  all  ferious  poetry,  nar 
rative  or  didaftic,  wherein  the   poet  is  the  fpeaker),  language,  in 
order  to  be  natural,  muft  be  fuited  to  the  aflumed  or  fuppofed 
character  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  to  the  occafion  and  fubject.     Po 
lyphemus,  in  a  farce  or  comedy,    might  fpeak  clownifhly ;    be- 

caufe 
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caufe  he  there  appears  in  perfon,  and  rufticity  is  his  character  : 
but  Homer  and  Virgil,  rehearfing  a  fpeech  of  Polyphemus, 
would  indeed  deliver  thoughts  fuitable  to  his  character  and  con 
dition,  but  would  exprefs  them  in  their  own  elegant  and  harmo 
nious  language, And  hence  we  fee,  how  abfurdly  thofe  cri 
tics  argue,  who  blame  Virgil  for  making  Eneas  too  poetical  (as 
they  are  pleafed  to  phrafe  it)  in  the  account  he  gives  Dido  of  his 
adventures.  They  might  with  equal  reafon  affirm,  that  every 
perfon  in  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  as  well  as  Eneid,  fpeaks  too  poe 
tically.  The  miftake  arifes  from  confounding  Epic  with  Drama 
tic  compofition,  and  fuppofing  that  the  heroe$  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  fpeak  in  their  own  perfons.  Whereas,  in  the 
firft  the  poet  is  the  only  fpeaker,  and  in  the  laft  he  never  fpeaks 
at  all  :  nay,  the  firft  is  nothing  more,  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  a  narration,  or  fpeech,  delivered  by  a  perfon  alTuming,  and 
pretending  to  fupport,  the  character  of  an  infpired  poet.  In 
the  ftyle,  therefore,  of  the  Epopee,  the  poetic  characler  muft  eve 
ry  where  predominate,  as  well  as  the  heroic ;  becaufe  a  fpeech,  in 
order  to  appear  natural,  muft  be  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  charac 
ter  of  the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  to  the  things  and  perfons  fpoken  o£ 
The  puns  that  Milton  afcribes  to  his  devils,  on  a  certain  occa- 
fion  *,  are  generally  and  juftly  condemned.  It  has,  however, 
been  urged,  as  an  apology  for  them,  that  they  are  uttered  by  evil 
beings,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  loft,  when  they  fell,  all 
tafte  for  elegance,  as  well  as  for  virtue ;  and  that  the  poet,  on 
this  one  occafion,  might  have  intended  to  make  them  both  de- 
teftable  as  devils,  and  defpicable  as  buffoons.  But  this  plea  can 
not  be  admitted.  For  the  fiends  of  Milton,  notwithftanding  their 
extreme  wickednefs,  retain  an  elevation  of  mind,  without  which, 
they  could  not  have  appeared  in  an  Epic  poem,  and  which  is  in- 

*  Farad ife  Loft,  book  6.  verf.  609.  —  627. 
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•cenfiftent  with  the  futility  of  a  buffoon  or  witling.  Granting, 
then,  (what  is  not  likely),  that  the  poet,  in  this  one  inftance, 
meant  to  render  them  contemptible  for  their  low  wit,  he  muff 
yet  be  blamed  for  aligning  them  a  part  fo  repugnant  to  their  ge 
neral  character.  Or,  even  if  he  could  be  vindicated  on  this  fcore, 
lie  is  liable  to  ccnfure  for  having  put  fo  paltry  a  part  of  his  nar 
ration  in  the  mouth  of  the  holy  angel  Raphael.  Or,  if  even  for 
this  we  were  to  pardon  him,  ftill  he  is  inexcufeable,  for  having 
forgotten  the  a  flu  m  eel  dignity  of  his  own  character  fo  far,  as  to 
retail  thofe  wretched  quibbles ;  which,  whether  we  fuppofe  them 
-to  be  uttered  by  an  angel,  a  devil,  or  an  epic  poet,  are  grofsly 
unnatural,  becaufe  totally  unf  likable  to  the  condition  and  cha 
racter  of  the  fpeaker. A  mind  poflefled  with  great  ideas  does 

not  naturally  attend  to  fuch  as  are  trifling  * ;  and,  while  actuated 
-by  admiration,  and  other  important  emotions,  will  not  be  apt  to 
turn  its  view  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  contempt  or  laughter. 
Such  we  fuppofe  the  mind  of  every  fublime  writer  to  be ;  and 
fuch  in  fad  it  mufl  be,  as  long  at  lead  as  he  employs  himfelf  iii 


*  Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  furvey 
The  Nile  or  Ganges  roll  his  wnfteful  tide 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with  (hade, 
And  continents  of  fand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  fcanty  till, 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  Mcttfurcs  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

«  The  meditations/'  fays  a  very  ingenious  writer,  (fpcaking  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Etna),  "  are  ever  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of 
«<  the  objetfs  that  ftirround  us ;  and  here,  where  you  have  all  nature  to  roufe 
.««  your  imagination,  what  man  can  remain  inactive?"  See  the  whole  paflage  j 
which,  from  its  fublimity,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  had  been  compofed  on 
the  fpot}  Brydotfs  Travels,  letter  10. 

fublime 
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fublime  compofition.  Mean  language,  therefore,  or  ludicrous 
fentiment,  are  unnatural  in  an  Epic  poem,  for  this  reafon,  among 
others,  that  they  do  not  naturally  occur  while  one  is  compofing 
it.  And  hence  Milton's  humorous  defcription  of  the  limbo  of  Va 
nity  *,  however  juft  as  an  allegory,  however  poignant  as  a  fatire*,, 
ought  not  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  Paradife  Loft.  Such  a  thing, 
might  fuit  the  volatile  genius  of  Ariofto  and  his  followers  j  but  is 
quite  unworthy  of  the  fober  and  well-principled  difciple  of  Homer 
and  Virgil. 

In  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  perfons  act  and  fpeak  in  their  own 
character,  and  the  author  never  appears  at  all.  An  elevated  ftyle' 
may,  however,  be  natural  in  tragedy,  on  account  of  the  high 
rank  of  the  perfons,  and  of  the  important  affairs  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Even  Comedy,  who  takes  her  characters  from  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  mankind,  may  occafionally  lift  up  her 
voice,  as  Horace  fays  f ,  when  me  means  to  give  utterance  to  any 
important  emotion,  or  happens  to  introduce  a  perfonage  of  more 

than  ordinary  dignity. But  what  if  perfons  of  low  condition 

mould  make  their  appearance  in  Tragedy  ?  And  as  the  great 
mint  have  attendants,  how  can  this  be  guarded  againft  ?  And 
if  fuch  perfons  appear,  will  not.  their  language  be  unnatural  if 
railed  to  a  level  with  that  of  their  fuperiors  ?  Or,  would  it  not 
give  a  motley  cat  to  the  poem,  if  it  were  to  fall  below  that  le 
vel  ?  No  doubt,  an  uniform  colour  of  language,  thouo-h  not 

erTential  to  Tragi-comedy,  or  to  the  Hiftoric  drama,  is ••indifpen- 
fable  in.  a  regular  tragedy.  But  perfons  of  mean  rank>  if  the 
tragic  poet  find  it  neceilary  to  bring  them  in,  may  eafily  be  fop- 
pofed.  to  have  had  advantages  of  education  to  qualify  them  fur 
bearing  a  pait  in  the  dialogue,  or  for  any  other  oiEce  in  which 
he  may  think  proper  to  employ  them. B  elides  j  language  ad- 


*  Parad  tic  Loft,  book?,  verf  444.  *  Hor.  Ar,  Poet.  verf. 
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inks  of  many  degrees  of  elevation ;  and  a  particular  turn  of  fan 
cy,  or  temperature  of  the  paffions,  will  fometimes  give  wonder 
ful  fublimity  to  the  ftyle  even  of  a  peafant  or  of  a  favage.  So 
that  the  ftyle  of  tragedy,  notwithftanding  its  elevation,  may  be 
a"s  various  as  the  characters  and  pafTions  of  men,  and  may  yet 

in  each  variety  be   natural. Moreover,  the  fubject,  and  con- 

fequently  the  emotions,  of  tragedy,  are  always  important;  and 
important  emotions  prevailing  in  the  mind  of  a  peafant  will  exalt 
and  invigorate  his  language.  \Vhen  the  old  fhepherd  in  Douglas 
exclaims,  "  Bleft  be  the  day  that  made  me  a  poor  man;  My  po- 
*'  verty  has  faved  my  matter's  houfe ;"  the  thought  and  the 
words,  though  fufliciently  tragical,  have  no  greater  elevation, 
than  we  mould  expect  from  any  perfon  of  his  character  and  cir- 
cumftances.  Simplicity  of  ftyle,  for  which  none  are  difqualified 
by  the  meannefs  of  their  condition,  often  enforces  a  fublime  or 

pathetic  fentiment  with  the  happieft  effect. Let  it   be  obfer- 

ved  further,  that  poetical  language  is  an  imitation  of  real  lan 
guage  improved  to  a  ftate  of  perfection  ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
ftyle  of  tragedy,  though  raifed  above  that  of  common  life,  will 
never  offend,  fb  long  as  its  elevations  are  at  all  confiftent  with 
probability.  In  fact,  when  the  paffions  are  well  expreffed,  and 
the  characters  well  drawn,  a  tragic  poet  needs  not  fear,  that  he 
{hall  be  found  fault  with  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  :  tho' 
no  doubt  a  great  mafter  will  always  know  how  to  proportion  the 
degree  of  elegance  to  the  character  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  dignity  of  a  Tragic  hero  may  be  fb  great  as  to  require 
an  elevation  of  language  equal  to  the  pitch  of  Epic  poetry  itfelf. 
This  might  be  exemplified  from  many  of  the  fpeeches  of  Lear, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Cato,  and  of  Samfon  in  the  Agoniftes. 
But,  in  general,  the  Epic  ftyle  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Tragic,  by  a  more  uniform  elevation,  and  more  elaborate  harmo- 
ny  :  becaufe  a  poet,  affuming  the  character  of  calm  infpiration, 
J  and 
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and  rather  relating  the  feelings  of  others,  than  expreiling  his 
own,  would  fpeak  with  more  compofure,  fteadincfs,  and  art,  than 
could  reafonably  be  expected  from  thofe  who  deliver  their  thoughts 
according  to  the  immediate  impulfe  of  pafiion. 

The  language  of  Comedy  is  that  of  common  life  improved  in 
point  of  correctnefs  j  but  not  much  elevated ;  — -  both  becaufe  the 
Speakers  are  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  mankind,  and  alfo 
becaufe  the  affairs  they  are  engaged  in  give  little  fcope  to  thofe 

emotions  that  exalt  the  mind,   and  roufe  the  imagination. As 

to  the  ilyle  of  farce,  which  is  frequently  blended  with  comedy  j 
* —  it  is  purpofely  degraded  below  that  of  common  life ;  or  ra 
ther,  it  is  the  ridiculous  language  of  common  life  made  more  n> 
-diculous.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Farce  is  to  Poetry,  what 
Caricatura  is  to  Painting  :  as  in  the  laft  we  look  for  no  beauty 
of  attitude  or  feature,  fo  neither  in  the  firfl  do  we  expect  ele 
gance  of  diction.  Abfurdity  of  thought  produces  abfurdity  of 
words  and  behaviour  :  the  true  farcical  character  is  more  extra 
vagantly  and  more  uniformly  .abfurd,  than  the  droll  of  real  life ; 
and  his  language,  in  order  to  be  natural,  mud  be  exaggerated  ac 
cordingly.  Yet  as  nothing  is  efleemed  in  the  fine  arts,  but  what 
difplays  the  ingenuity  of  the  artift,  I  mould  imagine,  that,  even  in 
a  farce,  one  would  not  receive  much  pleafure  from  mere  incongrui 
ty  of  words  or  actions ;  becaufe  that  may  be  fo  eafily  invented. 
Studied  abfurdity  cannot  be  entertaining,  unlefs  it  be  in  fome  de 
gree  uncommon  *. 

We  may  therefore  repeat,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  That 
*c  language  is  natural,  when  it  is  fuited  to  the  fpeaker's  condi- 
4C  tion,  character,  and  circumftances."  And  as,  for  the  mofl 
part,  the  images  and  fentiments  of  ferious  poetry  are  copied  from 
the  images  and  fentiments,  not  of  real,  but  of  improved,  iia- 

*  EiTay  on  Laughter,  chap.  3. 
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ture  * ;  fo  the  language  of  ferious  poetry  muft  (as  hinted  alrea 
dy)  be  a  tranfcript,  not  of  the  real  language  of  nature,  which 
is  often  diiTonant  and  rude,  but  of  natural  language  improved  as 
far  as  may  be  confident  with  probability,  and  with  the  fuppofed 
chp.racter  of  the  fpcaker.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  if  the  language 
of  poetry  be  fuch  only  as  we  hear  in  converfation,  or  read  in  hi- 
ilory,  it  will,  inl  .:ead  of  delight,  bring  difappointment :  becaufe 
it  will  fall  ihort  of  what  we  expect  from  an  art  which  is  recom 
mended  rather  by  its  pleafurable  qualities,  than  by  its  intrinfic  u- 
tility  ;  and  to  which,  in  order  to  render  it  pleafing,  we  grant  high 
er  privileges,  than  to  any  other  kind  of  literary  compofidon,  or  any 
other  mode  of  human  language. 

The  next  inquiry  mud  therefore  be,  "  How  is  the  language  of 
"  nature  to  be  improved?"  or  rather,  'What  are  thofe  im- 
u  provements  that  peculiarly  belong  to  the  language  of  poe- 
"  try  ? " 


SECT.  II. 

Natural    language    is    improved    in    poetry    by    the    lift   of  Poetical 
ivorJs. 


r"vNE  mode  of  improvement  peculiar  to  poetical  diction  remits 
from  the  ufe  of  thofe  words,  and  phrafes,  which,  becaufe  they 
rarely  occur  in  profe,  and  frequently  in  verfe,  are  by  the  gramma 
rian  and  lexicographer  termed  Poetical.  In  thefe  fome  languages 
abound  more  than  others  :  but  no  language  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  altogether  without  them ;  and  perhaps  no  language  can 

*  See  above,  part  I.  chup.  3.  4.  £. 

be 
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be  fo,  in  which  any  number  of  good  poems  have  been  written. 
For  poetry  is  better  remembered  than  profe,  efpecially  by  poetical 
authors  ;  who  will  always  be  apt  to  imitate  the  phrafeology  of 
thofe  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  read  and  admire  :  and  thus, 
in  the  works  of  poets,  down  through  fucceflive  generations,  cer 
tain  phrafes  may  have  been  conveyed,  which,  though  originally 
perhaps  in  common  ufe,  are  now  confined  to  poetical  compofi- 
tion.  Profe-writers  are  not  fo  apt  to  imitate  one  another,  at  leafl 
in  words  and  phrafes ;  both  becaufe  they  do  not  fo  well  remem 
ber  one  another's  phrafeology,  and  alfo  becaufe  their  language 
is  lefs  artificial,  and  muft  not,  if  they  would  make  it  eafy  and 
flowing,  (without  which  it  cannot  be  elegant),  depart  effentially 
from  the  ftyle  of  correct  converfation.  Poets  too,  on  account  of 
the  greater  difficulty  of  their  numbers,  have,  both  in  the  choice 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  a  better  claim  to  indulgence, 
and  Hand  more  in  need  of  a  difcretionary  power. 

The  language  of  Homer  differs  materially  from  what  was  written 
and  fpoken  in  Greece  in  the  days  of  Socrates.  It  differs  in  the  mode 
of  inflection,  it  differs  in  the  fyntax,  it  differs  even  in  the  words ; 
fo  that  one  might  read  Homer  with  eafe,  who  could  not  read  Xe- 
nophon;  or  Xenophon,  without  being  able  to  read  Homer.  Yet 
I  cannot  believe,  that  Homer,  or  the  firft  Greek  poet  who  wrote 
in  his  ftyle,  would  make  choice  of  a  dialect  quite  different  from 
what  was  intelligible  in  his  own  time ;  for  poets  have  in  all  ages 
written  with  a  view  to  be  read,  and  to  be  read  with  pleafure ; 
which  they  could  not  be,  if  their  diction  were  hard  to  be  under- 
ftood.  It  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  language  of 
Homer  is  according  to  fome  ancient  dialect,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  in  familiar  ufe  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
was  however  intelligible.  From  the  Homeric  to  the  Socratic  age, 
a  period  had  elapfed  of  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  years;  during 
which  the  flyle  both  of  difcourfe  and  of  writing  muft  have  un- 

3X2  dergouc 
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dcrgone  great  alterations.     Yet  the  Iliad  continued  the  ftandard 

of  heroic   poetry,    and  was   couriered   as   the  very  perfedion  of 

poetical  language ;    notwithstanding   that   feme  words  in   it  were- 

become  fo  antiquated,    or   fo    ambiguous,    that  Ariftotle   himfelf 

ftems  to  have  been  fomewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to  their  meaning*. 

And  if  Chaucer's    merit  as  a  poet   had  been  as  great  as  Homer's, 

,md  the  Englifli  tongue  under  Edward  the  Third,  as  perfed  as  the 

Greek  was  in  the  fccond  century  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  flyle  of 

Chaucer  would  probably  have  been  our  model  for  poetical  dicYion 

at  this  day  ;  even  as  Petrarcha,  his  contemporary,  is  (till  imitated 

by  the  bed  poets  of  Italy. 

I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  the  rudenefs  of  the  ftyle  of  'Ennius 
was  imputed  by  the  old  critics  to    his   having   copied   too  clofely 
the  dialed  of  common  life.     But  this,  I  prefume,  muft  be  a  mif- 
take.     Tor,  if  we  compare  the  fragments  of  that  author  with  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  fame  age,    and  whofc 
language  was  certainly  copied  from  that  of  common  life,  we  mall 
be  ftruck  with  an    air  of  antiquity  in  the  former,  that  is  not  in 
the  latter.     Ennius,  no  doubt,  like  moft  other  fublime  poets,  a£- 
feded  fomething  of  the  antique  in  his   expreffion  :    and  many  of 
his  words  and  phrafes,  not  adopted  by  any  profe-writer  now  ex 
tant    are  to  be  found  in  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  were  by  them 
tranfmitted  to  fucceeding   poets.     Thefe  form  part  of  the  Roman 
poetical  dialect;  which  appears  from  the  writings  of  Virgil,  where 
we  have  it  in  perfection,  to  have  been  very  copious.      The  ftyle 
of  this  charming  poet  is  indeed  fo  different  from   profe,    and    is 
altogether  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  perhaps  impomble  to    analyfe  it 
on  the  common  principles  of  Latin  grammar.     And  yet  no  author 
can  be  more  perfpicuous  or  more  expreflive ;  notwithftanding  the 
frequency   of  Grecifm  in  his  fyntax,  and  his  love  of  old  words, 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  cap.  2^ 

which: 
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which  he,  in  the  judgement  of  Quintilian,  knew  better  than  any 
other  man  how  to  improve  into  decoration  *. 

The  poetical  dialect  of  modern  Italy  is  fo  different  from  the 
profaic,  that  I  have  known  perfons  who  read  the  hiftorums,  and 
even  fpoke  with  tolerable  fluency  the  language  of  that  country, 
but  could  not  eafily  conftrue  a  page  of  Petrarcha  or  Tailo.  Yet 
it  is  not  probable,  that  Petrarcha,  whofe  works  are  a  ftandard  of 
the  Italian  poetical  diction  "f,  made  any  material  innovations  in- 
his  native  tongue.  I  rather  believe,  that  he  wrote  it  nearly  as  it 
was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  o- 
initting  only  harfh  combinations,  and  taking  that  liberty  which 
Homer  probably,  and  Virgil  certainly,  took  before  him,  of  revi 
ving  fuch  old,  but  not  obfolete  expreffions,  as  feemed  peculiarly 
fignificant  and  melodious  ;  and  polilhing  his  ftyle  to  that  degree 
of  elegance  which  human  fpeech,  without  becoming  unnatural, 
may  admit  of,  and  which  the  genius  of  poetry,  as  an  art  fubfer- 
vient  to  pleafure,  may  be  thought  to  require. 

The  French  poetry  in  general  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe  rather 
by  the  rhime  and  the  meafure,  than  by  any  old  or  uncommon 
phrafeology.  Yet  the  French,  on  certain  fubjects,  imitate  the 
flyle  of  their  old  poets,  of  Marot  in  particular ;  and  may  there 
fore  be  faid  to  have  fomething  of  a  poetical  dialect,  tho'  far  lefs 
extenlive  than  the  Italian,  or  even  than  the  Englifli.  And  it  may, 
1  think,  be  prefumed,  that  in  future  ages  they  will  have  more  of 
this  dialect  than  they  have  at  prefent.  This  I  would  infer  from 
the  very  uncommon  merit  of  fome  of  their  late  poets,  particu 
larly  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine,  whOj  in  their  refpective  depart 
ments,  will  continue  to  be  imitated,  when  the  prefent:  modes  of 

*  Quintil.  Inftit.  viii.   3.   §'3. 

f  Vicende  della  litevatura  del  Denina,    cap.  4. 
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French  profe  are  greatly  changed  :  an  event  that,  for  all  the 
pains  they  take  to  preferve  their  language,  mud  inevitably  hap 
pen,  and  whereof  there  are  not  wanting  fome  prefages  al 
ready. 

The  Englifli  poetical  dialect  is  not  characlerifed  by  any  pecu 
liarities  of  inflection,  nor  by  any  great  latitude  in  the  life  of  fo 
reign  idioms.  More  copious  it  is,  however,  than  one  would  at 
firfl  imagine.  I  know  of  no  author  who  has  confidered  it  in 

the  way  of  detail  *.  What  follows  is  but  a  very  fhort  fpe- 

cimen. 

i .  A  few  Greek  and  Latin  idioms  are  common  in  Englifli  poe 
try,  which  are  feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with  in  profe. 
QUENCHED  OF  HOPE.  Shakefpeare. SHORN  OF  HIS  BEAMS. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  plcafure  to  read  the  following  judi 
cious  remarks  on  this  fubjecl.  "  The  language  of  the  age  is  never  the  language 
*'  of  poetry,  except  among  the  French,  whofc  verfe,  where  the  fentiment  or  i- 
"  mage  does  not  fupport  it,  differs  in  nothing  from  profe.  Our  poetry,  on  the 
"  contrary,  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf  •,  to  which  almoft  every  one  that  has 
"  written  has  added  fomething,  by  enriching  it  with  foreign  idioms  and  deriva- 
"  tives ;  nay,  fometimes  words  of  their  own  compofition  or  invention.  Shake- 
ft  fpeare  and  Milton  have  been  great  creators  this  way;  and  no  one  more  liccn- 
<f  cious  than  Pope  or  Dryden,  who  perpetually  borrow  exprerfions  from  the  for- 
"  mer.  Let  me  give  you  fome  instances  from  Dryden,  whom  every  body  reckons 
"  a  great  mailer  of  our  poetical  tongue.  Full  of  mufeful  mopings —  unlike  the 
tl  trim  of  love  —  a  pleafant  beverage  —  a  roundelay  of  love  —  ftood  filent  in  his 
t{  ni'j'jd  —  with  knots  and  knarcs  deformed  —  his  ireful  moid —  in  proud  army  — 
ct  his  boon  was  granted  —  and  dif array  and  ihameful  rout  —  ivayivard  but  wife  — 
"  furbljled  for  the  field  —  doddcr'd  oaks  —  difierited  — /mouldering  flames  —  retch- 
"  L-fs  of  laws  —  crones  old  and  ugly  —  the  beldam  at  his  fide  —  the  grandam  — 

"  h.ig  —  vilLinize  his  father's  fame. But  they  are  infinite  :    and  our  language 

"  not  being  a  fettled  thing,  (like  the  French),  has  an  undoubted  right  to  words 
"  of  an  hundred  years  old,  provided  antiquity  have  not  rendered  them  unintelli- 
M  gible."  J-Ir  Cray's  Letters,  fcfl.  3.  letter  4. 

Milton. 
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Created  thing  NOR  VALUED  HE   NOR  SIIUN'D.     Mil- 
thus  rwe  riot,  while  WHO   sow  IT  STARVE.     Pope. 
This  day  BE  BREAD  AND  PEACE  MY  LOT.     Pope. I N T o 

WHAT      PIT       THOU      SEE'sT      FROM      WHAT      HEIGHT     FALLEN. 

Milton. He  deceived  The   mother  of  mankind r,    WHAT   TIME 

HIS  PRIDE  HAD   CAST   HIM  out  of  heaven.     Milton. Some 

of  thefe,  with  others  to  be  found  in  Milton,  feein  to  have  been 
adopted  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  which  in  the  poetical  tongue  is 
indifpenfable.  For  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  the  articles  a  and 
the  are  fometimes  omitted  by  our  poets,  though  lefs  frequently  in 
ferious  than  burlefque  compofitioii  *. In  Englifh,  the  adjec 
tive  generally  goes  before  the  fubftantive,  the  nominative  before 
the  verb,  and  the  active  verb  before  (what  we  call)  the  accufa^- 
tive.  Exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule,  are  not  uncommon  even 
in  profe.  But  in  poetry  they  are  more  frequent.  Their  homely 
joys^  and  DESTINY  OBSCURE.  Noiv  fades  the  glimmering  land- 
fcape  on  the  fight ;  and  all  the  air  a  folemn  Jlillnefs  holds.  In  ge 
neral,  that  verification  may  be  lefs  difficult,  and  the  cadence 
more  uniformly  pleafmg  ;  and  fometimes,  too,  in  order  to  give 
energy  to  expreffion,  or  vivacity  to  an  image,  —  the  Engliih 
poet  is  permitted  to  take  much  greater  liberties,  than  the  profe-' 
writer,  in  arranging  his  words,  and  modulating  his  lines  and 
periods.  Examples  may  be  feen  in  every  page  of  Paradife  Loft 


*  In  the  Greek  poetry,  the  oiniffion  of  the  article  is  more  frequent  than  th-s 
ufe  of  it.  The  very  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  A  Treatife  On  the  origin  and 
progrcfs  of  Language,  fuppofes,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  eftablifhed  their 
poetical  language,  the  article  was  little  ufed  by  the  Greeks  :  and  this  fuppo- 
fition  appears  highly  probable,  when  we  confider,  that  in  the  Latin,  which  was  de 
rived  from  the  Pelafgic  tongue,  (a  very  ancient  dialect  of  Greek),  there  is  no  arti 
cle.  Yet,  though  the  article  had  been  in  ufe  in  Homer's  age,  I  imagine,  that  he, 
and  every  other  Greek  poet  who  wrote  hexameters,  would  have  often  found  it  ne~ 
ceffary  to  leave  it  out. 

2.-  Some 
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2.  Some  of  our  poetical  words  take  an  additional  fy liable,  that 
they  may  fuit  the  verfe  the  better;  as,  dijpart,  dijlain,  difport,  af 
fright,  enchain,  for  part,  (lain,  fport,  fright,  chain.  Others 
feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  common  words  made  morter,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  verfifier.  Such  are  auxlliar,  fublunar, 
trump,  vale,  part,  dune,  fubmifs,  frolic,  plain,  drear,  dread,  helm, 
morn,  mead,  e-ve  and  even,  gan,  illume  and  illumine,  ope,  hoar, 
bide,  foage,fcapc;  for  auxiliary,  fublunary,  trumpet,  valley,  de 
part,  climate,  fubmimve,  frolicfome,  complain,  dreary,  dread 
ful,  helmet,  morning,  meadow,  evening,  began  or  began  to,  il 
luminate,  open,  hoary,  abide,  affuage,  efcape. Of  fome  of 

thefe  the  mort  form  is  the  more  ancient.  In  Scotland,  even, 
morn,  bide,  fwage,  are  flill  in  vulgar  ufe ;  but  morn,  except  when 
contradiftinguiihed  to  even,  is  fynonymous,  not  with  morning, 
(as  in  the  Englim  poetical  dialed),  but  with  morrow.  -  -The 
Latin  poets,  in  a  way  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  perhaps  for  a  fimi- 
lar  reafon,  ihortened  fundamentum,  tutamentum,  munimentum,  Sec. 
into  fundamen,  tutamen,  munimen  *. 

3.  Of  the  following  words,  which  are  now  almoft  peculiar  to 
poetry,  the  greater  part  are  ancient,  and  were  once  no  doubt  m 
common  ufe  in  England,  as  many  of  them  (Till  are  in  Scotland. 
Afield,  amain,  annoy  (a  noun),  anon,  aye  (ever),  behefl,  blithe,  brand 
(fword),  bridal,  carol,  dame  (lady),  featly,  fell  (an  adjedive), 
gaude,  gore,  ho/I  (army),  lambkin,  late  (of  late),  lay  (poem),  lea, 
"glade,  gleam,  hurl,  lore,  meed,  orifons,  plod  (to  travel  laborioufly), 
ringlet,  rut  (a  verb),  ruth,  ruthlefs,  fojourn  (a  noun),  fmite,  fpeed 

*  Quod  poetx  alligati  ad  certam  pcdum  ncccffitatem,  non  Temper  proprus 

mi  pofiint,  fed  depulfi  a  retta  via  necciTario  ad  eloqucndi  quxdam  diverticula  con- 
fugiant;  nee  mutare  qu^dam  modo  verba,  fed  extcndcrc,  corripcre,  convertere, 
4ividerc,  cogantur.  ~^UI 

(an 
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(an  active  verb),  fave  (except),  fpray  (twig),  -flee  d,  ft  rain  (fong), 
fir  and,  fwain,  thrall,  thrill,  trail  (a  verb),  troll,  ivail,  welter* 
warble  y  wayward,  ivoo,  the  while  (in  the  mean  time),  yon,  of 
yore. 

4.  Thefc  that  follow  are  alio  poetical ;  but,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
were  never  in  common  ufe.  Appal,  arrowy,  attune,  battailous, 
•breezy,  car  (chariot),  clarion,  cates,  courfer,  darkling,  fucker,  flower 
et,  emblaze,  gairifJo,  circlet,  impearl,  nightly,  noifelefs,  pinion 
(wing),  fjjadoivy,  fiumberous,  jlreamy,  troublous,  'wilder  (a  verb), 
flrrill  (a  verb),  fJjook  (maken),  madding,  vieivlefs.  —  I  fufpect  too, 
that  the  following,  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  pecu 
liar  to  poetry.  Clang,  clangor,  choral,  bland,  boreal,  dire,  enfan- 
guined,  ire,  ireful,  lave  (to  warn),  nymph  (lady,  girl),  orient,  pa 
noply,  philomel,  infuriate,  jocund,  radiant,  rapt,  redolent,  refulgent, 
'verdant,  vernal,  zypher,  zone  (girdle),  fyhan,  fuffufe. 

^.  In  moft  languages,  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation  abbre 
viates  fome  of  the  commoner!  words,  or  even  joins  two,  or  per 
haps  more,  of  them,  into  one  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  abbreviated 
forms  find  admimon  into  writing.  The  Englifh  language  was 
quite  disfigured  by  them  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century  ;  but 
Swift,  by  his  fatire  and  example,  brought  them  into  difrepute  : 
and,  though  fome  of  them  be  retained  in  converfation,  as  dorit^ 
foarit,  cant,  they  are  now  avoided  in  folemn  ftyle  ;  and  by  ele 
gant  writers  in  general,  except  where  the  colloquial  dialed;  is  i- 
znitated,  as  in  comedy.  'Tis  and  'tivas,  fince  the  time  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  feem  to  have  been  daily  lofmg  credit,  at  lead  in  profe ; 
.but  ilill  have  a  place  in  poetry  ;  perhaps  becaufe  they  contribute 
to  concifenefs.  'Tivas-on  a  lofty  safe's  fide.  Gray.  'TzV  true,  'tis 
certain,  man  though  dead  retains  part  of  himfelf.  Pope.  In  verfe 
too,  over  may  be  fhortened  into  oer,  (which  is  the  Scotch,  and 
probably  was  the  old  Englilh,  pronunciation),  ever  into  e'er, 
and  never  into  ne'er ;  and  from  the  and  to,  when  they  go  before 

3  U 
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a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  final  letter  is  fometimes  cut 
off.  O'er  bills,  oer  daks,  oer  crags,  oer  rocks  they  go.  Pope. 
Wfars-eerfoc  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay.  And  all  that  beauty,  all 
that  wealth  ecr  gave.  Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll. 
Cray.  '1^  alarm  tti  eternal  midnight  of  the  grave.  -  Thefe  ab 
breviations  arc  now  peculiar  to  the  poetical  tongue,  but  not  ne- 
cefTary  to  it.  They  fometimes  promote  brevity,  and  render  veri 
fication  lefs  difficult. 

6.  Thofe  words  which  are  commonly  called   compound  epithets,. 
as   rofy-fngerd,  rofy-bofomd,  many  -twinkling,  many  -founding,    mofs- 
grown,     bright-eyed,   Jlraw-built,    fpirit-Jlirring,    incenfe-  breathing, 
heaven-taught,  hve-whifpering,  lute-refounding,  are  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  part  of  our  poetical  dialed.     It  is  true  we  have   com 
pounded  adjectives  in  familiar  ufe,  as  high-fiafoned,  well-natured) 
ill-bred,  and   innumerable  others.     But  I  fpeak  of  thofe  that  are 
kfs  common,  that  feldom  occur  except  in  poetry,  and  of  which 
in  profe  the  ufe  would  appear  affected.     And  that  they  fometimes 
promote  brevity  and  vivacity  of  expreffion,    cannot  be  denied. 
But    as  they  give,  when  too  frequent,    a   ftiff  and   finical   air  to 
a  performance  ;  as  they  are  not  always  explicit  in   the  fenfe,  nor 
agreeable  in  the  found  ;  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  confufion, 
or  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  images  ;  as   they  tend   to   disfigure 
the  language,  and   furnifli  a   pretext   for   endlefs   innovation  ;    I 
would  have  them  ufed  fparingly  ;   and  thofe  only  ufed,  which  the 
practice  of  popular  authors  has  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear,  and 
which  are  in   themfelves   peculiarly  emphatical   and  harmonious. 
For  I  cannot  think,  with  Dacier  and  Sanadon,    that  this  well- 
known  verfe  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  jun&ura  novum  - 

gives 
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gives  any  warrant,  even  to  a  Latin  poet,  for  the  formation  of 
thefe  compound  words  ;  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  were  more 
fafhionable  in  the  days  of  Ennius,  than  of  Horace  and  Virgil  *. 


*  The  critics  are  divided  about  the  meaning  of  this  paffage.  Horace  is  fpeaking 
of  new  words  ;  which  he  allows  to  be  fometimes  necefTary  ;  but  which,  he  fays, 
ought  to  befparingly  and  cautioufly  introduced  ;  In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautitfque  fc- 
rendis  ;  and  then  fubjoins  the  words  quoted  in  the  text,  Dixeris  egregie,  &c. 

1.  Some  think,  that  this  callida  junftura  refers  to  the   formation  of  compound  e- 
pitbets,  as  velivolus,  faxifragus,  folivagus,  See.  ;  and  that  the  import  of  the   pre 
cept  is  this  :   "  Rather  than  by  bringing  in  a  word   altogether   new,  even   when  a 
"  new  word  is  neceffary,  you  fhould  exprefs  yourfelf  by  two  known  words  artful- 
"  ly  joined   together   into  one,  fo  as  to  afTume  a  new  appearance,  and   to  admit  a 
"  new  though  analogical  iignification."     This  might  no  doubt  be   done  with  pro 
priety  in  fome  cafes.     But  I  cannot  think,  that  Horace  is  here  fpeaking  of  com 
pound  words.  —  For,  firft,  this  fort  of  words  were  much  more  fuitable  to  the  ge 
nius  of  the  Greek  than  of  the  Latin   tongue  ;  as  Quintilian  fomewhere  infinuates, 
and  every  body  knows  who  is  at  all  acquainted   with  thefe  languages.  —  Secondly, 
we  find  in  fact,  that  thefe    words  are  lefs  frequent  in  Horace  and  Virgil,  than  in 
the  older  poets  •,  whence  we   may  infer,  that  they  became   lefs    fafhionable   as  the 
Latin  tongue  advanced  nearer  to  perfection.  —  Thirdly,  Virgil  is   known   to  have 
introduced  three  or  four  new  words  from  the  Greek,  Lycbni,  Spelaa>  Thy  as,  &c.  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  Virgil  or  Horace  ever   fabricated   one    of  thefe 
compound  words  ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  Horace  would  recommend  a  prac 
tice,  which  neither  himfelf  nor   Virgil    had  ever  warranted   by  his   example.  — 
Fourthly,  our  author,  in  his  illuftrations  upon  the   precept  in   queftion,  affirms, 
that  new  words  will  more  eafily  obtain  currency  if  taken  from  the   Greek  tongue  ; 
and  Virgil,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  opinions  by  his  practice,  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  mind.     And  there  was  good  reafon  for  it.     The  Greek  and  Latin  are 
kindred  languages  •,  and  as  the  former   was  much  ftudied   at  Piome,  there  was   no 
rilk  of  introducing  any  obfcurity  into  the  Roman  language  by  the   introduction  of 
a  Greek  word.  —  Laftly,  it  may  be   doubted,  whether  jun^luray  though  it  often 
denotes    the   composition   of  words    in  a  fentence   or   claufe  (Quintil.  ix.  4.),  and 
fometimes  arrangement  or  compofition   in   general  (Ho.r.  Ar.  Poet,  verfe  242.)  — 
is  ever  ufcd   t-o   exprefs  the  union  of  fyllabks  in  a  word,  or  of  ample   words  in  a 
compound  epithet. 

2.  Other  interpreters  fuppofe,  that  this   callida  jitnclura  refers  to  the   arrange- 
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7.  In  the  transformation  of  nouns  into   verbs   and  participles, 
our  poetical  dialed  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  profe.     Hymn' 

pillowx 

ment-of  words  in  the  flntence,  nnd  that  the  precept  amounts   to  this  :    "  When. 

'  a  new  exprefiion  is  neccilkry,  you  will  acquit  sourfelf  well,  if  by  means  of  an, 

artful    arrangement  you    can  to  a  known   word   give  a  new  fignification."     Buc 

one  would  think,  that  the  obftrvance  of  this  precept  muft  tend  to   the  utter  con- 

:  new  llgniikations  to  words  in   prefent  ufe,  muft  in- 
anguage  ;  which  in  every  tongue  is  greater  than  it  ought 

i)e,  and  which  would  feem  to  be  more  detrimental  to  eloquence   and   even  to  li 
terature,  than  the  introduction    of   many  n,-w  words  of  definite  meaning.     Thofc 
who    favour  this  interpretation  give  com*  fyharitm   for  folia,  as  a  phrafc  to  exem 
plify  the  precept.     But  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  not  a  new  idea,   nor  could    there   be 
any  need  of   a   neur  word  or  new  phraie  to  excels  it  :   though  a   poet,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  his  verfe,  or  on   fome  other  account,  might   chufe  to  exprefs  it  by 
afgurc,  rather  than  by  its  proper  name.     Com.e  Jyhannn  for  folia,  is  neither  left 
nor  more  than  a  metaphor,  or,  if  you  plcafc,  a  cataclmfis  ;  but  Horace   is  fpeak 
:ng,  not  of  figurative  language,  but  of  nesv  words.  -  Both  thefe   interpretation- 
fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  our  poet  are  to  be  conltrucd  according  to  this   order  : 
Dixeris  egregie,  fi  crvllida  junftura  reddiderit  t,?tum  verbum  ncvum. 
3.  The  beft  of  all  our  poet's  interpreters,  the  learned   Dr  Hurd,  conftrues  the 
-fiage   in    the  fame    manner,  and   explains   it  thus :    «  Mead   of   framing    new 
•  words,  I  recommend  to  you  any  kind  of  artful  management,  by  which  you  may 

to  give  a  new  air  and  caft  to  old  ones."     And   this  esplication'hc  illu 
•1  rates  moil  ingeniouny  by  a  variety  of  examples,    thr.t   throw  great   light  on   the 
Heft  of  poetical  diftion.     See  his  notes  on  the  Jrs  Pa-tica. 

I  ihould  ill  confult  my  own  credit,  if  I  were    to   oppofc   my  ruuVenr-nt   to  thi* 
c  and  excellent  author.     Yet  I  would    beg  leave  to  fay,  that  to  me 
terns,  through  this  whole  paffcge,  from  verf  46.  to  verf.  7/  to  be  fpeak  - 
the  formation  -f  «fw  u-onls  ;  a  practice  w.hcreof  h,-  allows  the  danger    but 
proves  the  ueccflity.     And  1  find  I  cannot  divert  myfclf  of  an  old  prejudice  in  fa 
another   interpretation,  which  is  more  obvious   and  fimple,  and  which  I 
confidered  as  the  beft,  long  before  I  knew  it  wa.  authoriiid   bv  that  judicious  in 

,or  Joannes  Bond,  and  by  Drydcn  in  his  notes  upon  the  Eneid,  as  well  as  by 
the    Abbe   Batteux  in  his  commentary  on  Horace's  art    of  poetry.     «  New  words 
lays  the  poet)  are  to  be  cautioufly  and  fparingly  introduced  5  "but,  wh^n   necef 
fairy,  an  author  will  do   well   to  give  them  fuch  a  pofiiion  in   the   fentencc,  as 

"  thut 
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pillow,  curtain,  flory,  pillar,  picture,  peal,  {urge,  cavern,  ho 
ney,  career,  cincture,  bofom,  fphere,  are  common  nouns  ;  but, 
to  hymn,  to  pillow,  curtained,  pillared,  pictured,  -pealing,  forging, 
cavern  d,  honied,  careering,  cinttured,  bofomed,  Jphered,  would  ap 
pear  affected  in  profe,  though  in  verfe  they  are  warranted  by  the 
very  beil  authority. 

Some  late  poets,  particularly  the  imitators  of  Spenfer,  have  in 
troduced  a  great  variety  of  uncommon  words,  as  certes,  eftfoons,., 
ne,  whilom,  tranfmew,  moil,  fone,  lofel,  albe,  higlit,  dight, 
pight,  thews,  couthful,  allot,  muchel,  wend  arrear,  &.c.  Thefe 
were  once  poetical  words,  no  doubt  ;  but  they  are  now  obfolete, 
and  to  many  readers  unintelligible.  No  man  of  the  prefent  age, 
however  converfant  in  this  dialect,  would  naturally  exprefs  him- 
felf  in  it  on  any  interefting  emergence  ;  or,  fuppoflng  this  natu 
ral  to  the  antiquarian,  it  would  never  appear  fo  to  the  common' 
hearer  or  reader.  A  mixture  of  thefe  words,  therefore,  mud  ruin 
the  pathos  of  modern  language  ;  and  as  they  are  not  familiar  to 
our  ear,  and  plainly  appear  to  be  fought  after  and  affected,  will- 
generally  give  a  ftifFnefs  to  modern  verification.  Yet  in  fubjects 
approaching  to  the  ludicrous  they  may  have  a  good  effect  ;  as  in 
the  Schoobniftrcfe  of  Shenftone,  Parnel's  Fairy-tale,  Thomfon's 
Cattle  of  Indolence,  and  Pope's  lines  in  the  Dunciad  upon  Wor— 
mlus.  But  this  effect  will  be  mod  pleaung  to  thofe  who  have 
lead  occasion  to  recur  to  the  gloffary. 

But  why,  it  may  be  afked,  fhould  thefe  old  words  be  more  pa 
thetic   and  pleafing  in.  Spenfer,    than  in.  his   imitators  ?     I  an-" 


'*  that  the  reader  fhall  be  at  no  lofs  to  di  (cover  their  meaning."  For  I  would 
conftrue  the  palTague  thus,  Dixcris  cgregie,  fi  callid.i  juniTtnra  reddiderit  iironm' 
Vcrbum  notum.  But  why,  it  may  be  faid,  did  not  Horace,  if  this  was  really  his  '; 
meaning,  put  novmn  in  the  fir  ft  line,  and  notum  in  the  fecpnd  ?  Tlie  aafwcr  i:>- 
eafy.  His  veiTc  would  not  admit  th.it  order:  for  the  firft-fy  liable  of  n^jiimia- 
fliortj  and  the  fliTc  fylliblc  of  notum  long. 

fw.er?J 
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fwcr,  Becaufe  in  him  they  feem,  or  we  believe  them  to  be,  natu 
ral  ;  in  them  we  are  fare  that  they  are  affected.  In  him  there  is 
an  eafe  and  uniformity  of  exprcffion,  that  (hows  he  wrote  a  lan 
guage  not  materially  different  from  what  was  written  by  all  the 
ferious  poets  of  his  time  ;  whereas  the  mixed  dialedl  of  thefe  imi 
tators  is  plainly  artificial,  and  fuch  as  would  make  any  man  ri 
diculous,  if  he  were  now  to  adopt  it  in  converfation.  A  lon^ 
beard  may  give  dignity  to  the  portrait,  or  flatue  of  a  hero,  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  two  hundred  years  in  his  grave  :  but  the 
chin  of  a  modern  European  commander  bridling  with  that  an 
tique  appendage,  would  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous.  —  But 
did  not  Spenfer  himfelf  make  ufe  of  words  that  are  known  to  have 
been  obfolcte,  or  merely  provincial,  in  his  time  ?  Yes  ;  and 
thofe  words  in  Spenfer  have  the  fame  bad  erfed:,  that  words  now 
obfolete  have  in  his  imitators  ;  they  are  to  mod  readers  unintel 
ligible,  and  to  thofe  who  underdand  them  appear  ludicrous  or  af- 
fecled.  Some  of  his  Eclogues,  and  even  fome  paffages  in  the 
Tairy  Queen,  are  liable  to  this  cenfure.  —  But  what  if  Spenfer 
had  fixed  the  poetical  language  of  England,  as  Homer  did  that 
of  Greece  ?  Would  any  of  his  old  words  in  that  cafe  have  ap 
peared  awkward  in  a  modern  poem  ?  Perhaps  they  would  not  : 
but  let  it  be  obferved,  that,  in  that  cafe,  they  would  have  been 
adopted  by  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  by  all  our  ferious 
poets  fince  the  age  of  Elifabeth  ;  and  would  therefore  have  been 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  reader  of  Englifh  verfe  ;  and,  from 
our  having  been  fo  long  accudomed  to  meet  with  them  in  the 
mod  elegant  compofitions,  would  have  acquired  a  dignity  equal, 
or  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  which  now  belongs  to  the  poetical 
language  of  Pope  and  Milton. 

I  grant,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  fix  the  boundary  between  poe 
tical  and  obfolete  expreffions.  To  many  readers,  lore,  meed,  be- 
heft,  blithe,  gaudc,  fpray,  thrall,  may  already  appear  antiquated  ; 

and 
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and  to  fome  the  ftyle  of  Spenfer,  or  even  of  Chaucer,  may  be  as 
intelligible  as  that  of  Dryden.  This  however  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  a  word,  which  the  majority  of  readers  cannot  un- 
derftand  without  a  gloiTary,  may  with  reafon  be  considered  as 
obfolete  ;  and  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  modern  compbfition,  un- 
lefs  revived,  and  recommended  to  the  public  ear,  by  fome  very 
eminent  writer.  There  are  but  few  words  in  Milton,  as  nathlefs^ 
tine,  frore,  bofi.y,  &c.  ;  there  are  but  one  or  two  in  Dryden,  as 
fal/ify  *  ;  and  in  Pope,  there  are  none  at  all,  which  every  reader 
of  our  poetry  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  :  whereas  in 
Shakefpeare  there  are  many,  and  in  Spenfer  many  more,  for 
which  one  who  knows  Engliih  very  well  may  be  obliged  to  con- 
fult  the  dictionary.  The  practice  of  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Pope, 
may  therefore,  in  almoil  all  cafes,  be  admitted  as  good  authori 
ty  for  the  ufe  of  a  poetical  word.  And  in  them,  all  the  words 
above  enumerated,  as  poetical,  and  in  prefent  ufe,  may  actually 
be  found.  And  of  fuch  poets  as  may  clmfe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
it  will  not  be  faid,  either  that  they  reject  the  judgement  of  Quin- 
tilian,  who  recommends  the  neweft  of  the  old  words,  and  the 
oldefl  of  the  new,  or  that  they  are  unattentive  to  Pope's  precept^ 

Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  die  laft  to  lay  the  old  afide  f. 

We  muft  not  fuppofe,  that  thefe  poetical   words  never  occur  ac 
all,  except  in  poetry.     Even  from   converfation  they  are  not  ex- 


*  Dryden  in  one  place  (Eneid  3x,  verf.  1095)  ufes  Falfified  to  denote  Pierced 
through  and  through.  He  acknowledges,  that  this  ufe  of  the  word  is  an  innova 
tion  •,  and  has  nothing  to  plead  for  it  but  his  own  authority,  and  that  Falfarc  \& 
Italian  fometimes  means  the  fame  thing. 

f  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  verf.  335. 

eluded } 
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ed  ;  and  the  ancient  critics  allow,  that  they  may  be  admitted 
into  profe  ;  where  they  occafionally  confer  dignity  upon  a  fub- 
lime  fubjcct,  or,  for  reafon?  elfcwhere  hinted  at  *,  heighten 
the  ludicrous  qualities  of  a  mean  one.  But  it  is  in  poetry  on 
ly,  where  the  frequent  ufe  of  them  does  not  favour  of  affectation. 

Nor  mu ft  we  fuppofe  them  cifential  to  this  art.  Many  paflao-es 
there  are  of  exquifite  poetry,  wherein  not  a  fmgle  phrafe  occurs, 
that  might  not  be  ufcd  in  profe.  In  fact  the  influence  of  thefe 
words  in  adorning  Engliih  verfe  is  not  very  executive.  Some  in 
fluence  however  they  have.  They  ferve  to  render  the  poetical 
ftyle,  firft,  more  melodious  ;  and,  fecondly,  more  folemn. 

Firft,  They  render  the  poetical  ftyle  more  melodious,  and  more 
eafily  reducible  into  meafure.  Words  of  unwieldy  fize,  or  diffi 
cult  pronunciation,  are  never  ufed  by  correct  poets,  where  they 
can  be  avoided  ;  unlefs  in  their  found  they  have  fomething  imi 
tative  of  the  fenfe.  Homer's  poetical  inflections  contribute  won 
derfully  to  the  fweetnefs  of  his  numbers  :  and  if  the  reader  is 
pleafed  to  look  back  to  the  fpecimen  I  gave  of  the  Englifh  poeti 
cal  dialect,  he  will  find  that  the  words  are  in  general  well-found 
ing,  and  fuch  as  may  coalefce  with  other  words,  without  pro 
ducing  liarlh  combinations.  Quintilian  obfervcs,  that  poets,  for 
the  fake  of  their  vcrfe,  are  indulged  in  many  liberties,  not  grant 
ed  to  the  orator,  of  lengthening,  fhortening,  and  dividing  their 
words  f  :  —  and  if  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  claimed  this  in 
dulgence  from  neccflity,  and  obtained  it,  the  Engliih,  thofe  of 
them  cfpecially  who  write  in  rhimc,  may  claim  it  with  better 
reafon  ;  as  the  words  of  their  language  are  lefs  mufical,  and  far 
lefs  fufceptible  cf  variety  in  arrangement  and  fyntax. 

Secondly,  Such  poetical  words  as  are  known  to  be  ancient 
have  fomething  venerable  in  their  appearance,  and  impart  a  fo- 

*  Eflay  on  Laughter,  chap.  2.  feft.  4.  f  Inftit.  Oral.  lib.  ro.  cap.  i.  §  3. 

1  lemnitv 
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lemnity  to  all  around  them.  This  remark  is  from  Quintilian  ; 
who  adds,  that  they  give  to  a  compofition  that  call  and  colour  of 
antiquity,  which  in  painting  is  fo  highly  valued,  but  which  art 
can  never  effectually  imitate  *.  Poetical  words  that  are  either 
not  ancient,  or  not  known  to  be  fuch,  have  however  a  pleafing 
effect  from  affociation.  We  are  accuftomed  to  meet  with  them  in 
fublime  and  elegant  writing  ;  and  hence  they  come  to  acquire 
fublimity  and  elegance  :  —  even  as  the  words  we  hear  on  fami 
liar  occafions  come  to  be  accounted  familiar ;  and  as  thofe  that 
take  their  rife  among  pickpockets,  gamblers,  and  gypiies,  are 
thought  too  indelicate  to  be  ufed  by  any  perfon  of  tafte  or  good 
manners.  When  one  hears  the  following  lines,  which  abound 
in  poetical  words, 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe -breathing  morn, 
The  fwallow  twittering  from  the  ftraw-built  Ihed, 
The  cock's  mrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  mall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed  : 

—  one  is  as  fenfible  of  the  dignity  of  the  language ;  as  one 
would  be  of  the  vilenefs  or  vulgarity  of  that  man's  fpeech,  who 
fhould  prove  his  acquaintance  with  Bridewell,  by  interlarding 
his  difcourfe  with  fuch  terms  as  mill-doll^  queer  cull,  or  nubbing 
cheat  f  ;  or  who,  in  imitation  of  fops  and  gamblers,  fhould,  on 
the  common  occafions  of  life,  talk  of  being  beat  hollow,  or  Jcwm*? 
his  diftance  J.  —  What  gives  dignity  to  perfons  gives  dignity  to 
language.  A  man  of  this  character  is  one  who  has  borne  im 
portant  employments,  been  connected  with  honourable  ailbciutes, 
and  never  degraded  himfelf  by  levity,  or  immorality  of  conduct. 

*  Lib.  8.  cap.  3.  §  3.  •]•  See  the  Scoundrel's  Dictionary. 

|  Language  of  Newmarket. 
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Dignified  phrafes  arc  thofe  which  have  been  iifed  to  exprefs  ele 
vated  fentiments,  have  always  made  their  appearance  in  elegant 
compofition,  and  have  never  been  profaned  by  giving  permanen 
cy  or  utterance  to  the  pafGons  of  the  vile,  the  giddy,  or  the 
v.-orthlefs.  And  as  by  an  active  old  age,  the  dignity  of  fuch  men- 
:o  confirmed  and  heightened  ;  fo  the  dignity  of  fuch  words,  if 
they  be  not  fufFered  to  fall  into  difufe,  feldom  fails  to  improve  by 
length  of  time. 


SECT.         III. 

Natural  Lanjuagt    is   improved  in  poetry^     by  means    of  Tropes  and 
Figures. 


. 


CO  much  for  the  nature  and  ufe   of  thofe  words  that  arc  poeti- 
y  and  yet  not   figurative.     But   from  Figurative  Expreffion 


there  arlfes  a  mor^  copious  and  important  fource  of  Poetic  Elo 
quence.  Some  forts  of  poetry  are  diflinguHhed  by  the  beauty, 
boldnefs,  and  frequency  of  the  Figures,  as  well  as  by  the  mea- 
fure,  or  by  any  of  the  contrivances  above  mentioned'.  And  in 
profc  we  often  meet  with  fuch  figures  and  words,  as  we  expect 
only  in  poetry  ;  in  which  cafe  the  language  is  called  Poetical: 
and  in  verfe  we  fometimes  find  a  diction  fo  tame,  and  fo  void  of 
ornament,  that  we  brand  it  with  the  appellation  of  Profaic. 

As  my  defign  in  this  difcourfe  is,  not  to  deliver  a  fyilem  of 
i  he-tone,  but  to  explain  the  peculiar  effects  of  poetry  upon  the 
mind,  by  tracing  out  the  characters  that  diftinguilh  this  from  o- 
tlicr  literary  arts  ;  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  here,  with  any 
deorec  of  miiuitenefs,  into  the  philofophy  of  Tropes  and  Figures  : 
tliele  bein^  ornaineiital,  not  to  poetry  only,  but  to  human  fpcech. 

in 
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in  general.  All  that  the  prefent  cccaGon  requires  will  be  per- 
formed,  -when  it  is  mown,  in  what  refpecls  tropical  and  figura 
tive  language  is  rnorc.ncccflary  to  poetry  than  to  any  other  fort  of 
coittpolitioii. 

-  If  it  appear,  that,  by  means  of  Figures,  Language  may  be  made 
more  pkafing,  and  more  natural,  than  it  would  be  without  them  ; 
it  will  follow,  that  to  Poetic  Language,  whofe  end  is  to  ph\ifs  bv 
imitating  nature,  Figures  mud  be  not  only  ornamental,  but  ne~ 
cciTary.  I  mall  therefore,  fir  ft,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  im 
portance  and  utility  of  figurative  language  ;  fecondly,  fhow,  that 
Figures  are  more  neceflary  to  poetry  in  general,  than  to  any  other 
mode  of  writing  ;  and,  thirdly,  aiTign  a  reafon  why  they  are 
more  neceflary  in  fome  kinds  of  poetry  than  in  others. 

I.  I  purpofe  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  and  u- 
tiiity  of  Figurative  Expreflion,  in  making  language  more  pleafing 
and  more  natural. 

i .  The  firfl  remark  is,  that  Tropes  and  Figures  are  often  ne 
ceflary  to  fupply  the  unavoidable  defects  of  language.  \Vheii 
proper  words  are  wanting,  or  not  recollected,  or  when  we  do  not 
chufe  to  be  always  repeating  them,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
tropes  and  figures.  —  When  philofophers  began  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  they  found,  that  moft  of  the  words  in 
common  ufe,  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  more  obvious  exigen 
cies  of  life,  were  in  their  proper  fignification  applicable  to  mat 
ter  only  and  its  qualities.  What  was  to  be  done  in  this  cafe  ? 
Would  they  think  of  making  a  new  language  to  exprefs  the  qua 
lities  of  mind  ?  No  :  that  would  have  been  difficult,  or  imprac 
ticable  ;  and  granting  it  both  practicable  and  eafy,  they  muft  have 
forefeen,  that  nobody  would  read  or  lifteii  to  what  was  thus  fpo- 
ken  or  written  in  a  new,  and,  confequently,  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  They  therefore  took  the  language  as  they  found  it ; 
and,  where-evcr  they  thought  there  was  a  fimilarity  or  analogv 
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between  the  qualities   of  mind  and  the  qualities  of  matter,  fcru- 
pled  not  to  ufe  the  names  of  the  material  qualities  tropically,  by 
apphing  them  to  the  mental  qu  lities.     Hence  ca.ne  the  phrafes, 
Jolidity  of  judgement,  'warmth  oi   imagination,  enlargement  of  un- 
dentanding,  and  many  others  ;    which,    though   figurative,    ex- 
prefs  the  meaning  jult  as  well  as  ^oper  words   would  have  done. 
In  fact,  numerous  as  the  words  in  every  language  are,  they  muft 
always  fall  fhort  of  the   unbounded  variety  of  human  thoughts- 
and  perceptions.     Taftes  and  fmells   are   almoft   as    numerous   as 
the  fpecies  of  bodies.     Sounds  admit  of  perceptible   varieties  that 
iurpafs  all  computation,  and   the  feven   primary  colours   may  be 
diverfified  without  end.     If  each   variety  of  external   perception 
were   to  have  a  name,  language  would    be   infurmountably  diffi 
cult  ;  nay,  if  men  were  to  appropriate  a  clafs  of  names   to   each 
particular  fenfe,  they  would   multiply  words   exceedingly,  with 
out  adding  any  thing  to  the   clearnefs   of  fpeech.     Thofe   words, 
therefore,  that  in  their   proper    fignification   denote   the   objects 
of  one  fenfe,  they  often  apply  tropically  to   the  objects   of  ano 
ther  ;     and   fay,  fweet  tafte,     fweet    fmell,    fweet   found  ;     fharp 
point,    fharp  tafte,    (harp  found  ;     harmony  of  founds,    harmo 
ny  of  colours,    harmony  of  parts  ;     foft    filk,    foft  colour,  foft 
found,  foft  temper  ;     and   fo    in  a   thoufand   inftances  ;     and  yet 
thefe  words,    in   their   tropical    fignification,    are   not   lefs   intel- 
lio-ible  than  in  their  proper  one  ;  for  fharp  tafte  and   fharp  found, 
are  as  expreflive  as   fharp  fword  ;  and  harmony  of   tones   is   not 
better  underftood   by  the  mufician,    than  harmony  of  parts   by 
the  architect,  and  harmony  of  colours  by  the  painter. 

Savages,  illiterate  perfons,  and  children,  have  comparatively 
but  few  words  in  proportion  to  the  things  they  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of;  and  muft  therefore  recur  to  tropes  and  figures 
more  frequently,  than  perfons  of  copious  elocution.  A  feaman, 
or  mechanic,  even  when  he  talks  of  that  which  does  not  belong 

to 
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to  his  art,  borrows  his  language  from  that  which  does ;  and  this 
makes  his  diction  figurative  to  a  degree  that  is  fometimes  enter 
taining  enough.  "  Death  (fays  a  feaman  in  one  of  SmolJet's  no 
vel's)  has  not  yet  boarded  my  comrade ;  but  they  have  been 
yard  arm  and  yard  arm  thefe  three  gfaj/es.  His  Jlarboard  eye  is 
open,  but  fad  jamntd  in  his  head ;  and  the  haulyards  of  his 
under  jaw  have  given  way."  Thefe  phrafes  are  exaggerated  ; 
but  we  allow  them  to  be  natural,,  becaufe  we  know  that  illiterate 
people  are  apt  to  make  ufe  of  tropes  and  figures  taken  from  their 
own  trade,  even  when  they  fpeak  of  things  that  are  very  remote 
and  incongruous.  In  thofe  poems,  therefore,  that  imitate  the 
converfation  of  illiterate  perfons,  as  in  comedy,  farce,  and  pa- 
ftoral,  fuch  figures  judicioully  applied  may  render  the  imitation 
more  pleafing,  becaufe  more  exact  and  natural. 

Words  that  are  untuneable  and  harfh  the  poet  is  often  obliged 
to  avoid,  when  perhaps  he  has  no  other  way  to  exprefs  their 
meaning  than  by  tropes  and  figures  ;  and  fometimes  the  meafure 
of  his  verfe  may  oblige  him  to  reject  a  proper  word  that  is  not 
harfh,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  too  long,  or  too  ihort,  or  in 
any  other  way  unfuitable  to  the  rhythm,  or  to  the  rhime.  And 
hence  another  ufe  of  figurative  language,  that  it  contributes  to- 
poetical  harmony.  Thus,  to  prefs  the  plain  is  frequently  ufed  to 
fignify  to  be  Jlam  in  battle ;  liquid  plain  is  put  for  ocean,  blue  fertile 
forjky,  and  fy h)an  reign  for  country  life. 

2.  Tropes  and  Figures  are  favourable  to  delicacy.  \Vhen  the 
proper  name  of  a  thing  is  in  any  refpect  unpleafant,  a  well-cho- 
fen  trope  will  convey  the  idea  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  give  no  offence. 
This  is  agreeable,  and  even  neceffary,  in  polite  converfation,  and 
cannot  be  clifpenfed  with  in  elegant  writing  of  any  kind.  Many 
words,  from  their  being  often  applied  to  vulgar  ufe,  acquire  a 
meannefs  that  disqualifies  them  for  a  place  in  ferious  poetry; 
while  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  a  different  fyftem  of  man 
ners, 
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ners,  ilic  correfponding  words  in  another  language  may  be  ele- 
gint,  or  at  leail  not  vulgar.  When  one  reads  Homer  in  the 
Greek,  one  takes  no  offence  at  his  calling  Eunmis  by  a  name 
which,  literally  rendered,  figniiles  Sui'iw-bcrd ;  firil,  becaufe  the 
Greek  word  is  well- founding  in  itfelf;  fecondly.,  becaufe  we  have 
never  heard  it  pronounced  in  convcrfation,  nor  confequently  de- 
bafed  by  vulgar  ufe  ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  we  know,  that  the 
office  denoted  by  it  was,  in.  the  age  of  Eumeus,  both  important 
and  honourable.  But  Pope  would  have  been  blamed,  if  a  name 
fo  indelicate  as  fovine-herd  had  in  his  tranilatioii  been  applied  to 
lo  eminent  a  perfonage  j  and  therefore  he  judiciouiiy  makes  ufe 
of  the  trope  fynecd'jcbd,  and  calls  him  Sivain  *;  a  word  both  ele- 
;rant  and  poetical,  and  not  likely  to  lead  the  reader  into  any  mif- 
takc  about  the  perfon  fpoken  of,  as  his  employment  had  been 
dt'fcribcd  in  a  preceding  paffage.  The  fame  Eumcus  is  laid,  in 
the  fimple,  but  melodious  language  of  the  original,  to  have  been 
making  his  own  fhoes  when  Ulyffcs  came  to  his  door  ;  a  work 
•which  in  thofe  days  the  greateft  heroes  would  often  find  necef- 
farv.  This  too  the  tranilator  foftens  by  a  tropical  expreifion  : 

Here  fat  Eumeus,   and  his  cares  applied 

To  form  flrong  bujklns  of  well-feafon'd  hide. 

A  hundred  other  examples  might  be  quoted  from  this  tranllation ; 
but  thefe  will  explain  my  meaning. 

There  are  other  occafions,  on  which  the  delicacy  of  figurative 
language  is  flill  more  needful :  as  in  Virgil's  account  of  the  ef- 
fccls  of  animal  love,  and  of  the  plague  among  the  beafts,  in  the 
third  Georgic  ;  where  Dryden's  flyle,  by  being  lefs  figurative  than 


*  Pope's  Homer's  Odyfiey,  book  14.  verf.  41. 

tlie 
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the  original,  is  in  one  place  exceedingly  filthy,  and  in  another 
fhockingly  obfcene. 

Hobbes  could  conftrue  a  Greek  author  ;  but  his  fkill  in  words 
mufl  have  been  all  derived  from  the  dictionary  :  for  he  feems 
not  to  have  known,  that  any  one  articulate  found  could  be  more 
agreeable,  or  any  one  phrafe  more  dignified,  than  any  other.  In 
his  Iliad  and  OclyiTey,  even  when  he  hits  the  author's  fenfe, 
(which  is  not  always  the  cafe),  he  proves,  by  his  choice  of  words, 
that  of  harmony,  elegance,  or  energy  of  ftyle,  he  had  no  man 
ner  of  conception.  And  hence  that  work,  tho'  called  a  Tranlla- 
tion  of  Homer,  does  not  even  defer ve  the  name  of  poem  ;  bc- 
caufe  it  is  in  every  refpect  unpleq/tng^  being  nothing  more  than  a 
fictitious  narrative  delivered  in  mean  profe,  with  the  additional 

meannefs  of  harm  rhyme,  and  untuneable   meafure. Trapp 

underftood  Virgil  well  enough  as  a  grammarian,  and  had  a  tafte 
for  his  beauties ;  yet  his  Translation  bears  no  refemblance  to  Vir 
gil  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  fiime  caufe,  an  imprudent  choice  of 
words  and  figures,  and  a  total  want  of  harmony. 

I  grant,  that  the  delicacy  we  here  contend  for  may,  both  in 
converfition  and  in  writing,  be  carried  too  far.  To  call  killing 
an  innocent  man  in  a  duel  an  affair  of  honour,  and  a  'violation  of  the 
rights  of  wedlock  an  aflair  of  gallantry,  is  a  proflitution  of  figu 
rative  language.  Nor  do  I  think  it  any  credit  to  us,  that  we  are 
faid  to  have  upwards  of  forty  figurative  phrafes  to  denote  excef- 
five  drinking.  Language  of  this  fort  generally  implies,  that  the; 
public  abhorrence  of  fuch  crimes  is  not  fo  ilrong  as  it  ought  to- 
be  :  and  I  am  not  certain,  whether  even  our  morals  might  not:: 
be  improved,  if  we  were  to  call  thefe  and  fuch  like  crimes  by 
their  proper  names,  murder,  adultery,  dnmkennefs,  gluttony  ; 
names,  that  not  only  exprefs  our  meaning,  but  alfo  betoken  onr 

difapprobation. As  to  writing,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  even. 

Pope  hiinfdf,  in  the  excellent  vernon  ju ft  now  quoted,  has  forne- 

times,, 
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times,  for  the  fake  of  his  numbers,  or  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
by  too  clofe  an  imitation  of  Flomer's  fimplicity,  employed  tropes 
and  figures  too  quaint  or  too  folemn  for  the  occafion.  And  the 
finical  ftyle  is  in  part  characterifed  by  the  writer's  diflike  to  lite 
ral  exprellions,  and  affectedly  fubftituting  in  their  ftead  unnecef- 
fiiry  tropes  and  figures.  With  thefe  authors,  a  man's  only  child 
mufl  always  be  his  only  hope,  a  country-maid  becomes  a  rural 
beauty,  or  perhaps  a  nymph  of  the  groves  ;  if  flattery  fing  at  all, 
it  mufl  be  a  fyrcn  fong ;  the  fhepherd's  flute  dwindles  into  an 
oaten  reed,  and  his  crook  is  exalted  into  a  fceptcr ;  thejtlver  lillies 
rife  from  their  golden  beds,  and  langui/Jj  to  the  complaining  gale. 
A  young  woman,  though  a  good  Chriftian,  cannot  make  herfelf 
agreeable  without  facrificing  to  the  Graces ;  nor  hope  to  do  any  exe 
cution  among  the  gentle  fduains,  till  a  whole  legion  of  Cupids, 
armed  with  fames  and  darts,  and  other  weapons,  begin  to  dif- 
charge  from  her  eyes  their  formidable  artillery.  For  the  fake  of 
variety,  or  of  the  verfe,  fome  of  thefe  figures  may  now  and  then 
find  a  place  in  a  poem ;  but  in  profe,  unlefs  very  fparingly  ufed, 
they  favour  of  affectation, 

3.  Tropes  and  Figures  promote  brevity ;  and  brevity,  united 
with  perfpicuity,  is  always  agreeable.  An  example  or  two  will 
be  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Sentiments  thus  delivered,  and 
imagery  thus  painted,  are  readily  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
make  a  ftrong  imprefTion  upon  the  fancy,  and  remain  long  in 
the  memory  :  whereas  too  many  words,  even  when  the  mean- 
in"1  is  good,  never  fail  to  bring  difguft  and  wearinefs.  They  ar- 
<yue  a  debility  of  mind  which  hinders  the  author  from  feeing  his 
thoughts  in  one  diftinct  point  of  view  ;  and  they  alfo  encourage  a 
fufpicion,  that  there  is  fomething  faulty  or  defective  in  the  matter. 
In  the  poetic  ftyle,  therefore,  which  is  addrefted  to  the  fancy  and 
paflions,  and  intended  to  make  a  vivid,  a  pleafmg,  and  a  perma 
nent 
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nent  impreflion,  brevity,  and  confequently  tropes  and  figures,  are 
indifpenfable.  And  a  language  will  always  be  the  better  fluted 
to  poetical  purpofes,  the  more  it  admits  of  this  brevity;  —  a  cha 
racter  which  is  more  Confpkuous  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  than  in 
any  modern  tongue,  and  much  lefs  in  the  French  tha»n  in  the  Ita 
lian  or  Englifh. 

4.  Tropes  and  Figures  contribute  to  ftrength  or  energy  of  lan 
guage,  not  only  by  their  concifenefs,  but  alfo  by  conveying  to 
the  fancy  ideas  that  are  eafily  comprehended,  and  make  a  flrong 
impreflion.  We  are  powerfully  affected  with  what  we  fee,  or 
feel,  or  hear.  When  a  fentiment  comes  enforced  or  illuflrated  by 
figures  taken  from  objects  of  fight,  or  touch,  or  hearing,  one 
thinks,  as  it  were,  that  one  fees,  or  feels,  or  hears,  the  thing 
fpoken  of;  and  thus,  what  in  itfelf  would  perhaps  be  obfcure, 
or  is  merely  intellectual,  may  be  made  to  feize  our  attention  and 
interefl  our  paflions  almofl  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  object 
of  outward  fenfe.  When  Virgil  calls  the  Scipios  thunderbolts  of 
war,  he  very  flrongly  expreffes  in  one  word,  and  by  one  image, 
the  rapidity  of  their  victories,  the  noife  their  achievements  made 
in  the  world,  and  the  ruin  and  confirmation  that  attended  their 

irrefiilible  career. When  Homer  calls  Ajax  the  bulivark  of  the 

Greeks,  he  paints  with  equal  brevity  his  vafl  fize  and  ftren<nli, 
the  difficulty  of  prevailing  againfl  him,  and  the  confidence  where 
with  his  countrymen  repofed  on  his  valour  — — When  Solomon 
fays  of  the  ftrange  woman,  or  harlot,  that  "  her  feet  go  doivn  to 
1  death,"  he  lets  us  know,  not  only  that  her  path  ends  in  de- 
ftruction,  but  alfo,  that  they  who  accompany  her  will  find  it  eafy 
to  go  forwards  to  ruin,  and  difficult  to  return  to  their  duty. 

Satan's  enormous  magnitude,  and  refulgent  appearance,  his 

perpendicular  afcent  through  a  region  of  darknefs,  and  the  incon- 

3  Y  ceivable 
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ceivable  rapidity  of  his  motion,  are  all  painted  out   to  our  fancy* 
by  Milton,  in  one  very  fhort  fimilitude, 

Sprung  upward,  like  —  a  pyramid  of  fire  *  : 

To  take  in  the  full   meaning  of  which    figure,    we  muft  imagine 
ourfelves  in  chaos,  and  a  vafl  luminous  body  rifing  upward,  near 
the  place  where  we  are,  fo  fwiftly  as  to  appear  a  continued  track 
of  light,   and  leffening  to  the  view   according  to  the  increafe  of 
Pittance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  difappear ;    and  all   this. 

muft  be  fuppofed  to    flrike   our  eye  at  one  inftant. Equal  to 

this  in  propriety,  though  not  in  magnificence,  is  that  allegory  of 
Gray, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  r 

Which  prefents  to  the  imagination  a  wide  plain,  where  feveral 
roads  appear,  crouded  with  glittering  multitudes,  and  ifTuing 
from  different  quarters,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they 
advance,  till  they  terminate  in  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  where 

all  their  glories  enter  in  fucceflion,  and  difappear  for  ever. 

When  it  is  laid  in  fcripture,  of  a  good  man  who  died,  that  he 
fell  ajleep,  what  a  number  of  ideas  are  at  once  conveyed  to  our 
imagination,  by  this  beautiful  and  expreflive  figure  !  As  a  la 
bourer,  at  thef  clofe  of  day,  goes  to  fleep,  with  the  fatisfadion 
of  having  performed  his  work,  and  with  the  agreeable  hope  of  a-r 
waking  in  the  morning  of  a  new  day,  refreihed  and  chearful ; 
fo  a  o-ood  man,  at  the  end  of  life,  refigns  himfelf  calm  and  con 
tented  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  with  the  fweet  reflection  of  ha- 


*  Par.  Loft,  book  2.  verf.  1013. 

ving 
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ving  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  and  with  the  tranfporting  hope 
of  foon  awaking  in  the  regions  of  light,  to  life  and  happinefs  eter 
nal.  The  figure  alfo  fuggefts,  that  to  a  good  man  the  tranfition 
from  life  to  death  is  even  in  the  fenfation  no  more  painful,  than 
when  our  faculties  melt  away  into  the  pleafing  infenfibility  of 

fleep. Satan  flying  among  the  ftars  is  faid  by  Milton  to  "  Sail 

"  between  worlds  and  worlds;"  which  has  an  elegance  and  force 
far  fuperior  to  the  proper  word  Fly.  For  by  this  allufion  to  a 
{hip,  we  are  made  to  form  a  lively  idea  of  his  great  fize,  and  to 

conceive  of  his  motion,    that  it  was    equable  and  majeflic. 

Virgil  ufes  a  happy  figure  to  exprefs  the  fize  of  the  great  wooden 
horfe,  by  means  of  which  the  Greeks  were  conveyed  into  Troy  : 

"  Equum  divina  Palladis  arte  ^dificantT Milton  is  flill  bolder 

when  he  fays, 

Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas  ?   he  knew 
Himfelf  to  fing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhime  *. 

The  phrafe,  however,  though  bold,  is   emphatical ;     and  gives  a  . 
noble  idea  of  the  durability  of  poetry,  as   well  as  of  the  art  and 

attention  requifite  to  form  a  good  poem. There  are  hundreds 

of  tropical  expreflions  in  common  ufe,  incomparably  more  ener 
getic  than  any  proper  words  of  equal  brevity  that  could  be  put 
in  their  place.  A  cheek  burning  with  blufhes,  is  a  trope  which 
at  once  defcribes  the  colour  as  it  appears  to  the  beholder,  and  the- 


*  In  the  Latin  phrafe  Condere  carmen,  which  Milton  no  doubt  had  in  his  view, 
the  verb  is  of  more  general  fignification,  than  the  Englifh  verb  to  build ;  and 
therefore  the  figure  is  bolder  in  Englifh  than  Latin.  It  may  even  be  doubted, 
whether  Condere  carmen  be  at  all  figurative  ;  for  Condere  is  refolvcd  by  R.  Stepha- 
nus  into  Simul  dare.  Condere  carmen,  condere  poema,  condcre  hiftortnn,  occur  in 
Cicero  and  Pliny  ;  but  Milton's  phrafe  is  much  too  daring  for  Englifh  profe. 

3  Y  2  glowing 
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Blowing  Heat  as  it  is  felt  by  the  perfon  blufliing.  Chilled  with 
dcfponclcnce,  petrcficd  with  auonifhment,  thunderjlruck  with  difa- 
greeable  and  unexpeaed  intelligence,  melted  with  love  or  pityr 
Jiffohed  in  luxury,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  foftening  into  remorfe^ 
Inflamed  with  delire,  to/ed  with  uncertainty,  &c.—  every  one  is 
ienfible  of  the  force  of  thefe  and  the  like  phrafes,  and  that  they 
mull  contribute  to  the  energy  of  competition. 

5.  Tropes   and  Figures  promote  ftrength  of  exprefTion,  and  are 
in  poetry  peculiarly  requifite,  becaufe  they  are  often  more  natural, 
and  more  imitative,  than  proper  words.     In  faa,  this  is  fo  much 
the  cafe,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  imitate  the  language  of 
pa  (lion  without  them.     It  is  true,    that  when   the   mind  is  agita 
ted,  one  does  not  run  out  into   allegories,  or  long-winded  fimili- 
tudes,  or  any  of  the  figures  that  require  much  attention  and  ma 
ny  words,  or  that   tend  to  withdraw  the   fancy  from  the    objea 
of  the  paflion.     Yet  the  language  of  many  paflions   muft  be   fi 
gurative,  notwithstanding ;  becaufe  they  roufe  the  fancy,  and  di 
re  a  it  to  objeas  congenial  to    their  own  nature,  which  diverfify 
the  language  of  the  fpeaker  with  a  multitude  of  allufions.'    The 
fancv  of  a  very  angry  man,  for  example,  prefents  to   his  view  a 
train  of  difagreeable   ideas  conneaed   with  the  paflion  of  anger, 
and  tending  to  encourage  it;     and   if  he   fpeak  without  reftraint 
during  the  paroxyfm  of  his  rage,  thofe  ideas  will  force  themfelves 
ir)oii  him,  and  compel  him  to  give  them  utterance.          Infernal 
"  monfler  !    (he  will  fay)  —  my  blood  boils  at  him  ;  he  has  ufed 
"  me  like  a  dog;    never  was  man  fo  injured  as  I   have  been   by 
"  this  barbarian.       He  has    no    more  fenfe  of   propriety  than  a 
"  itone.     His  countenance  is  diabolical,  and   his  ibul  as  ugly  as 
41  his  countenance.     His  heart  is  cold  and   hard,  and  his  refolu- 
"  tions  dark  and  bloody,"  &c.     This  fpeech  is  wholly  figurative.. 
It  is  made  up  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles,  which,   with  the  profo- 

•popeia  and  apojlrophe,  are  the  rnofl  pafGonate  of  all  the  figures. 

Lear, 
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Lear,  driven  out  of  doors  by  his   unnatural  daughters,    m 
midil  of  darknefs,  thunder,    and  tempeft,  naturally  breaks  ford 
(for  his  indignation  is  juft  now  raifed  to   the  very  higheft  pitch) 
into  the  following  violent  exclamation  againfh  the  crimes  of  man 
kind,  in  which  almoft  every  word  is  figurative. 

Tremble  thou  wretch, 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipt  of  juftice.     Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  fimilar  of  virtue, 
That  art  inceftuous.     Caitiff,   to  pieces  make, 
That  under  covert,  and  convenient  feeming, 
Haft  practiced  on  man's  life.     Clofe  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace. 

The  vehemence  of  material  love,    and  forrow  from  the  ap- 

prehenfion  of  lofmg  her  child,  make  the  Lady  Conftance  utter  a 
language  that  is  flrongly  figurative,  though  quite  fuitable  to  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  fpeaker.  The  pafTage  is  too  long 
for  a  quotation,  but  concludes  thus- : 

O  Lord  !    my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fonv 
My  life,    my  joy,    my  food,   my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,    and  my  forrow's  cure  *» 

Similar  to  this,     and  equally  expreflive  of  conjugal  love,  is 

that  beautiful  hyperbole  in  Homer  ;  where  Andromache,  to  dif- 
fuade  her  hufband  from  going  out  to  the  battle,  tells  him,  that 
flie  had  now  no  mother,  father,  or  brethren,  all  her  kindred 

*    King  John. 

being 
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being  dead,  and  her  native  country  defolale  ;    and  then  tenderly 
adds, 

But  while  my  He£lor  yet  furvives,   I  fee 
My  father,   mother,   brethren,   all  in  thee  *. 

As  the  pailions  that  agitate  the  foul,  and  roufe  the  fancy,  are 
apt  to  vent  themfelves  in  tropes  and  figures,  fo  thofe  that  deprefs 
the  mind  adopt  for  the  moil  part  a  plain  diction  without  any  or 
nament.  For  to  a  dejected  mind,  wherein  the  imagination  is  ge 
nerally  inactive,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any  great  variety  of  i- 
deas  will  prefent  themfelves  ;  and  when  thefe  are  few  and  fami 
liar,  the  words  that  exprefs  them  mud  be  fnnple.  As  no  author 
equals  Shakefpeare  in  boldnefs  or  variety  of  figures,  when  he 
copies  the  ftyle  of  thofe  violent  paflions  that  ftimulate  the  fancy ; 
fo,  when  he  would  exhibit  the  human  mind  in  a  dejected  date, 
no  uninfpired  writer  excels  him  in  fimplicity.  The  fame  Lear 
whofe  refentment  had  impaired  his  underdanding,  while  it  broke 
out  in  the  mod  boiderous  language,  when,  after  fome  medical 
applications,  he  recovers  his  reafon,  his  rage  being  now  exhaud- 
ed,  his  pride  humbled,  and  his  fpirits  totally  deprefled,  fpeaks 
in  a  ftyle  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fimple,  or 
more  affecting  ; 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me  ; 
I  am  a  very  foolifh,  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward,  and,  to  deal  plainly  with  you, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfeft  mind. 
Methinks  I  fhould  know  you,  and  know  this  man, 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 

*     Iliad,    book  6. 

What 
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What  place  this  is,  and  all  the  fldll  I  have 
Remembers  not  thefe  garments  j  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  laft  night.      »      * 


Defdemona,  ever  gentle,  artlefs,  and  iincere,  {hocked  at  the 

unkindnefs  of  her  hufband,  and  overcome  with  melancholy, 
fpeaks  in  a  ftyle  fo  beautifully  fimple,  and  fo  perfectly  natural, 
that  one  knows  not  what  to  fay  in  commendation  of  it : 

My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara  ; 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  me  loved  proved  mad, 
And  did  forfake  her.     She  had  a  fong  of  willow ; 
An  old  thing  it  was,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  (he  died  fmging  it.     That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang,  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 
And  fmg  it  like  poor  Barbara  *{•» 

Sometimes 

*  King  Lear,  aft  4.  fcene  7. 

f  Othello,  aft  4.  fcene  3  •,  This  charming  paffage,  tranflated  into  the  finical Jiyle, 
which,  whatever  be  the  fubjeft  or  fpeaker,  muft  always  be  defcriptivc,  enigmatical, 
and  full  of  figures,,  would  perhaps  run  thus  : 

Even  now,  fad  Memory  to  my  thought  recals 

The  nymph  Dione,  who,  with  pious  care, 

My  much4oved  mother,  in  my  vernal  years, 

Attended  :    blooming  was  the  maiden's  form, 

And  on  her  brow  Difcretion  fat,  and  on 

Her  rofy  cheek  a  thoufand  Graces  play'd. 

O  lucklefs  was  the  day,  when  Cupid's  dart, 

Shot  from  a  gentle  fwain's  alluring  eye, 

Firft  thrill'd  with  pleafing  pangs  her  throbbing  breaft  ! 

That  gentle  fwain,  ah  !  gentle  now  no  more, 

(Horrid  to  tell !),  by  fudden  phrenfy  driven, 
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Sometimes  the  imagination',  even  when  exerted  to  the  utmoft, 
takes  in  but  few  ideas.  This  happens  when  the  attention  is  to 
tally  engrofled  by  fome  very  great  obj eel;  admiration  being  one 
of  thoie  emotions  that  rather  fufpend  the  exercife  of  the  facul 
ties,  than  pufti  them  into  adioix  And  here  too  the  fimpleft  lan 
guage  is  the  mod  natural;  as  when  Milton  fays  of  the  Deity, 
that  he  fits  "  high-throned  above  all  height/'  And  as  this  funpli- 
city  is  more  fuitable  to  that  one  great  exertion  which  occupies  the 
fpeaker's  mind,  than  a  more  elaborate  imagery  or  language  would 
have  been ;  fo  has  it  alfo  a  more  powerful  effed  in  fixing  and  eleva 
ting  the  imagination  of  the  hearer :  for,  to  introduce  other  thoughts 
for  the  fake  of  illuftrating  what  cannot  be  illuftrated,  could  an- 


ftin  howling  to  the  wild  :    blood-tinctured  fire 
Glared  from  his  haggard  eyeballs,  and  on  high 
The  hand  of  Horror  raifed  his  ragged  hair, 
And  cold  fweat  bathed  his  agonizing  frame. 
What  didft  thou  then,  Dione  !   ill-ftar'd  maid  ! 
What  couldft  thou  do  !  —  From  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
From  Eve  till  rofy-fmger'd  Morn  appear'd, 
In  a  fad  fong,  a  fong  of  ancient  days, 
Warbling  her  wild  woe  to  the  pitying  winds, 
She  fat ;  the  weeping  willow  was  her  theme, 
And  well  the  theme  accorded  with  her  woe  •, 
Till  Fate  fupprefs'd  at  length  th'  unfinifli'd  lay. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  mantled  fide 
The  dying  cygnet  fings,  and  fmging  dies. 

I  hope  my  young  readers  are  all  wifer  ;  but  I  believe  there  was  a  time,  when  I 
fhould  have  been  tempted  to  prefer  this  flafhy  tinfel  to  Shakefpeare's  find  gold.  I 
do  not  fay,  that  in  themfelves  thefe  lines  are  all  bad,  though  feveral  of  them  ure ; 
and  in  fome  forts  of  compofition  the  greater  part  might  perhaps  be  pardonable  \ 
but  I  fay,  that,  confidered  in  relation  to  the  character  and  circumftances  of  Def- 
demona,  they  are  all  unnatural,  and  therefore  not  poetical. 

r  fwer 
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fwer  no  other  purpofe,  than  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
principal  idea.  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  the  fancy  left  to  itfelf 
will  have  more  fatisfaclion  in  purfuing  at  leifure  its  own  fpecula- 
tions,  than  in  attending  to  thofe  of  others ;  as  they  who  fee  for 
the  firft  time  fome  admirable  object,  would  chufe  rather  to  feaft 
upon  it  in  filence,  than  to  have  their  thoughts  interrupted  by  a 
long  defcription  from  another  perfon,  informing  them  of  nothing 
but  what  they  fee  before  them,  are  already  acquainted  with,  or 

may  eafily  conceive. On  thefe  principles,  I  cannot  but  think, 

that  Milton's  elaborate  account  of  the  creation  of  light  *,  excel 
lent  as  it  is  in  many  particulars,  is  yet  far  lefs  flriking  to  the  mind, 
than  that  famous  paffage  of  Mofes,  fo  juftly  admired  by  Longi- 
nus  for  its  fublimity,  "  And  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light;  and 
"  there  was  light."  When  I  contemplate  the  idea  fuggefled  by 
thefe  few  fimple  words,  I  fancy  myfelf  encompafTed  with  the 
darknefs  of  chaos ;  that  I  hear  the  Almighty  Word,  and  at  the 
fame  inftant  fee  light  diffufed  over  all  the  immenfity  of  nature. 
Here  an  object,  the  greateft  furely  that  can  be  imagined,  the 
whole  illuminated  univerfe  ftarts  at  once  into  view.  And  the 
fancy  feems  to  be  aflifted  not  a  little  by  the  fhortnefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  phrafe,  which  hint  the  inftantaneoufnefs  of  the  ef 
fect,  and  the  facility  wherewith  the  Firfl  Caufe  operates  in  pro 
ducing  a  work  fo  unutterably  beautiful,  and  fo  aftonifhingly 
great. 


*  Let  there  be  light,   God  faid  ;   and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  firft  of  things,  quinteflence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  eaft 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud  ;  for  yet  the  fun 
Was  not ;   fhe  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourn'd  the  while.  Par  ad.  Loft,  \n.  244, 

Z  But 
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But  to  return  from  this  digrcfTion,  which  was  only  intended  to- 
{how,  that  though  fome  thoughts  and  emotions  require  a  figura 
tive,  others  r.s  naturally  adopt  a  fnnple,  (lyle  :  I  remarked, 

that  the  hyperbole?  profupopc'm,  and  apojlrophe^  are  among  the  moil 
pamonate  figures.     This  defer ves  illuftration. 

i.  A  very  angry  man    is  apt  to   think   the   injury   he   has  juft 
received  greater  than  it  really  is  ;   and,  if  he  proceed  immediate 
ly  to  retaliate  by  word  or   deed>  feldom    fails   to   exceed    the  clus 
hounds,   and  to  become  injurious  in   his  turn.     The  fond  parent 
looks  upon  his  child  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  beauty  ;  and  the 
romantic  lover  will  not  be  perfuaded  that  his  miftrefs  has  nothing 
iupernatural  eicher  in  her  mind  or  perfon.     Fear,  in  like  manner, 
not  only  magnifies  its  object  when  real,  but  even  forms  an  object 
out  of  nothing,   and  miftakes  the  fictions  of  fancy  for  the  intima 
tions  of  fenfe.  —  No  wonder  then,  that  they  who-fpeak  according 
to  the  impulfe  of  paiiion  fhould.fpeak  hyperbolic  ally  :  that  the  an 
gry  man  mould  exaggerate   the   injury  he  has   received,  and   the 
vengeance  he  is  going  to  infiicl ;  that  the  forrowful   mould  mag 
nify  what  they  have  loft,  and  the  joyful  what  they  have  obtain^ 
ed  ;  that  the  lover  mould   fpeak   extravagantfy  of  the   beauty  of 
his  miftrefs,  the  coward  of  the  dangers  he  has  encountered,  and' 
the  credulous  clown  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the  juggler.     In 
fact,  thefe  people  would   not  do  juftice  to  what  they  feel,  if  they 
did  not  fay  more  than   the  truth.     The   valiant   man,   on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  as  naturally  adopts  the  diminishing  hyberbole,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  danger  ;  and  the  man   of  fenfe,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  mention  his  own  virtue  or  ability  ;  becaufe  it  appears  to  him, 
or  he  is  willing  to   confider  it,  as  lefs  than  the   truth,   or   at   beft. 
as  inconfiderable.     Contempt   ufes  the  fame   figure  ;    and  there 
fore,  Petruchio,  affecting  that  pamon,  arTecls   alfo   the  language 
of  it :.. 

Then- 
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Thou  liefl,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 
Thou  yard,  three  quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket,  thou  ! 
Braved  in  mine  own  houfe  with  a  fkein  of  thread  ! 
Away,   thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  *  ! 

For  fome  pafiions  confider  their  objects  as  important,  and  -others 
as  unimportant.  Of  the  former  fort  are  anger,  love,  fear,  admi 
ration,  joy,  forrow,  pride  ;  of  the  latter  are  contempt  and  cou 
rage.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  objedl  ;  and 
thefe,  to  fubdue  the  object  to  the  mind.  And  the  former,  when 
violent,  always  magnify  their  objects  ;  whence  the  hyperbole 
called  Amplification,  or  Auxefis  ;  and  the  latter  as  constantly  di- 
minifh  theirs  ;  and  give  rife  to  the  hyperbole  called  Meiojis^  or 
Diminution.  —  Even  when  the  mind  cannot  be  faid  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  any  violent  paflion,  we  naturally  employ  the 
fame  figure,  when  we  would  imprefs  another  very  flrongly  with 
any  idea.  He  is  a  walking  fliadow  ;  he  is  worn  to  fkin  and 
bone  ;  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  following  ;  — 
thefe  and  the  like  phrafes  are  proved  to  be  natural  by  their  fre 
quency.  —  By  introducing  great  ideas,  the  hyperbole  is  further 
ufeful  in  poetry,  as  a  fource  of  the  fublime  ;  but,  when  employ 
ed  injudicioufly,  is  very  apt  to  become  ridiculous.  Cowley  makes 
Goliah  as  big  as  the  hill  down  which  he  was  marching  j~  ;  and 
tells  us,  that  when  he  came  into  the  valley,  he  feemecl  to  fill  it,, 
and  to  overtop  the  neighbouring  mountains,  (which,  by  the 
"by,  feems  rather  to  leflen  the  mountains  and  vallies,  than  to 
magnify  the  giant)  ;  nay,  he  adds,  that  the  fun  ftarted  back 
when  he  faw  the  fplendor  of  his  arms.  This  poet  feerns  to  have 
'thought,  that  the  figure  in  queftion  could  never  be  fufficieatly  e- 
-normous  ;  but  Quintilian  would  have  taught  •  him,  ."  Quainvis 

:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  a./cene  i.  f  Davideis,  book  3. 


"  omnis 
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"  omnis  hyperbole  ultra  fidem,  non  tamen  effe  debet  ultra  mo- 
"  dum."  The  reafon  is,  that  this  figure,  when  exceilive,  beto 
kens,  rather  abfolute  infatuation,  than  inten/e  emotion  ;  and  re- 

* 
fembles  the  efforts  of  a  ranting  tragedian,  or  the   ravings   of   an 

enthufiaftic  declaimcr,  who,  by  putting  on  the  geftures  and 
looks  of  a  lunatic,  fatisfy  the  difcerning  part  of  their  audience, 
that,  inftead  of  feeling  ftrongly,  they  have  no  rational  feelings 
at  all.  In  the  wildeft  energies  of  nature  there  is  a'  modefty, 
which  the  imitative  artift  will  be  careful  never  to  overftep. 

2.  That  figure,  by  which  things  are  fpoken  of  as  if  they  were 
pcrfons,  is  called  Frofopopeia,  or  Perfonification.     It  is  a  bold  fi 
gure,  and  yet  is  often  natural.     Long  acquaintance  recommends 
to  fome  mare  in  our  affection  even  things  inanimate,  as  a  houfe, 
a  tree,  a  rock,  a  mountain,    a  country  ;     and  were  we  to   leave 
fuch  a  thing,  without  hope  of  return,  we  fhould  be  inclined  to 
addrefs   it  with  a  farewell,  as   if  it   were   a   percipient   creature. 
Nay,  we  find  that  ignorant  nations  have  actually  worfhipped  fiich 
things,  or  confidered   them  as  the  haunt   of  certain  powerful  be 
ings.     Dryads   and  Hamadryads   were   by  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  trees  and   groves  ;    river-gods  and 
nymphs  over  dreams  and  fountains  ;    little  deities,  called  Lares 
and  Penates,  were  believed  to  be  the  guardians   of  hearths   and 
houfes.     In   Scotland  there  is   hardly  a  hill   remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  fhape,  that  was  not  in  former  times  thought  to  be 
the  habitation  of  fairies.     Nay  modern  as  well  as   ancient  fuper- 
ilition  has  appropriated  the  waters  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  demon  or 
goblin,  and  peopled  the  very  regions   of  death,  the  tombs  and 
charnel-houfes,  with  multitudes  of  ghofts  and  phantoms.  —  Be- 
fides,  when  things  inanimate  make  a  flrong  impreflion   upon  us, 
whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  we  are   apt  to  addrefs    them  in 
terms  of  affection  or  diflike.     The   failor  bleffes   the  plank    that 
brought  him  aihore  from  the  fhipwreck  ;  and  the  paflionate  man, 

and' 
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and  fometirnes  even  the  philofopher,  will  fay  bitter  words  ,  tp  the 
it  ambling-blocks  that  gave  him  a  fall.  —  Moreover,  a  man  agita 
ted  with  any  interefljng  pailion,  efpecially  of  long  continuance, 
is  apt  to  fancy  that  all  nature .  fympathifes  with  him.  If  he  has 
loft  a  beloved  friend,  he  thinks  the  fun  lefs  bright  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  in  the  fighing  of  the  winds  and  groves,  in  the  low- 
ings  of  the  herd,  and  in  the  murmurs  of  the  flream,  he  feems 
to  hear  the  voice  of  lamentation.  But  when  joy  or  hope  predo 
minate,  the  whole  world  afTumes  a  gay  appearance.  In  the  con 
templation  of  every  part  of  nature,  of  every  condition  of  man 
kind,  of  every  form  of  human  fociety,  the  benevolent  and  the 
pious  man,  the  morofe  and  the  chearful,  the  mifer  and  the  mi- 
fanthrope,  finds  occafion  to  indulge  his  favourite  paflion,  and 
fees,  or  thinks  he  fees,  his  own  temper  reflected  back  in  the  ac 
tions,  fympathies,  and  tendencies  of  other  things  and  perfons. 
Our  affections  are  indeed  the  medium  through  which  we  may  be 
faid  to  furvey  ourfelves,  and  every  thing  elfe  ;  and  whatever  be 
our  inward  frame,  we  are  apt  to  perceive  a  wonderful  congeniali 
ty  in  the  world  without  us.  And  hence,  the  fancy,  when  rou- 
fed  by  real  emotions,  or  by  the  pathos  of  compofition,  is  eafily 
reconciled  to  thofe  figures  of  fpeech  that  afcribe  fympathy,  per 
ception,  and  the  other  attributes  of  animal  life,  to  things  in 
animate,  or  even  to  notions  merely  intellectual.  —  Motion,  too, 
bears  a  clofe  affinity  to  action,  and  affects  our  imagination  near 
ly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  we  fee  a  great  part  of  nature  in 
motion;  and  by  their  fenfible  effects  are  led  to  contemplate  e- 
nergies  innumerable.  Thefe  conduct  the  rational :'.,  mind  to  the 
Great  Firft  Caufe  ;  and  thefe,  in  times  of  ignorance,  difpofed  the 
vulgar  to  believe  in  a  variety  of  fubordinate  agents  employed  in 
producing  thofe  appearances  that  could  not  other  wife  be  account 
ed  for.  Hence  an  endlefs  train  of  fabulous  deities,  and  of 
witches,  demons,  fairies,  genii  j  which,  if  they  prove  our  rea- 

fon 
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weak  and  our  fincy  drong,  prove  alfo,  that  Perfonification 
rs  natural  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  a  right  uie  of  this  fi 
gure  may  have  a  powerful  effect,  in  fabulous  writing  efpecially, 
to  engage  our  fympathy  in  behalf  of  tilings  as  well  as  pcrfons. 
for  nothing  (as  was  before  obferved)  can  give  lading  delight  to 
ft  moral  being,  but  that  which  awakens  fympathy,  and  touches 
the  heart  :  and  though  it  be  true,  that  we  fympathife  in  fome 
degree  even  with  inanimate  things,  yet  what  has,  or  is  fupppfed 
to  have,  life,  calls  forth  a  more  fincere  and  more  permanent  fel 
low-feeling  —  Let  it  be  obferved  further,  that  to  awaken  our 
fympathctic  feelings,  a  lively  conception  of  their  object  is  neccf- 
fary.  This  indeed  is  true  of  almod  all  our  emotions  ;  their  keen- 
nefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  of  the  perceptions  that  excite 
them.  Diflrefs  that  we  fee  is  more  affecting  than  what  we  only 
hear  of  *  ;  a  perufal  of  the  gayed  fcenes  in  a  comedy  does  not 
roufe  the  mind  ib  effectually,  as  the  prefence  of  a  chearful  com 
panion  ;  and  the  death  of  a  friend  is  of  greater  energy  in  produ 
cing  ferioufnefs,  and  the  confederation  of  our  latter  end,  than  all 
the  pathos  of  Young.  Of  defcriptions  addreffed  to  the  fancy, 
thofe  that  are  mod  vivid  and  picturefque  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  the  mod  powerful  influence  over  our  affections  f  ;  and 
thofe  that  exhibit  perfons  engaged  in  action,  and  adorned  with 
vifible  infigniii,  give  a  brifker  impulfe  to  the  faculties,  than  fuch 
as  convey  intellectual  ideas  only,  or  images  taken  from  dill  life. 
No  abdract  notion  of  Time,  or  of  Love,  can  be  ib  driking  to 


*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  180. 

I  I  lay  generally  ;,  for  it  is  not  always  fo.  Dcfcvipiions  of  very  great  or  terrible 
objeiSls  have  foretimes  a  greater  effect  upon  the  miuJ,  when  exprefled  with  fome 
degree  of  obfcurity,  where  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,"  than  if  they  had 
faeen  pictured  out  in  the  mod  lively  manner.  See  part  i.  chap.  5.  §  4. 
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the  fancy,  as  the  image  of  an  old  man  accoutered  with  a  fcythe, 
or. of  a  beautiful  boy  with  wings  and  a  bow  and  arrows  r:.  and  no 

'if*  »     <  t   •  i    •  '  ^ 

phyfiological  account  of  Frenzy  could   fuggeft  fo  vivid  an  idea,, 
as  the  poet  has  given  us  in  that  exquifite  portrait, 

And  moody  Madnefs  laughing  wild,  amid  fevered  woe. 

'"'•i  Ji'.' ' '    •  - '•     •' '  '•  • '  "'" ' ' 

And  for  this  reafon  partly  it  is-,  that  the   Epic   poet,  in   order  to- 
work  the  more  effectually  upon  our  pafTions  and  imagination,  re 
fers  the  fecret  fprings  of  human  conduct,   and  the  viciffitudes   of 
human  affairs,   to  the  agency  of  perfonified  caufes  ;   that  is,  to  the 
machinery   of  gods   and  goddefles,  angels,  demons,    magicians, 
and  other  powerful  beings.     And  hence,  in   all  fublime   poetry,, 
life  and  motion,  with  their  feveral   modes   and  attributes,  are  li 
berally  beftowed  on  thofe  objects  wherewith   the  author  intends 
that  we  mould  be  ftrongly  impreffed  :  fcenes  perfectly  inanimate, 
and  ftill  tending  rather  to  diffufe  a  languor  over   the  mind,  than 
to   communicate   to   our   internal    powers   thofe   lively  energies, 
without  which  a  being  efientially  active  can  never  receive  com 
plete  gratification.  —  Laftly,  feme  violent  paffions  are  peculiarly^ 
inclined  to  change  things  into  perfons.     The  horrors  of  his  mind 
haunted  Orelles  in  the  fhape  of  furies.     Confcience  in  the  form  of 
the  murdered  perfon,  flares  the  murderer  in    the  face,  and  often, 
terrifies  him  to  diftraction.     The  fuperfKtious  man,  travelling  a.- 
lone  in  the  dark,  miftakes  a  white  ftone  for  a  ghoft,   a  buih  for  a 
demon,  a  tree  waving  with-the  wind  for  an  enormous  giant  bran- 
difhing  a  hundred   arms.     The    lunatic    and   enthufiaft   converfe1 
with  perfons  who  exift  only  in  their  own  diftempered  fancy  :   and 
the  glutton,  and  the  mifer,  if  they  were  to  give  utterance  to    alp 
their  thoughts,  would   often,  I  dare  fay,  fpeak,    the   one  #£  hjs 
gold,  the  other  of  his   belly,  not  only  as  a  perfbn,  bat  as  a  god, 
—  the  object   of  his   warmed   love,  and  mod  devout  regard. — 

Mora 
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More  need  not  be  faid  to  prove,  that  Peffonincation  is  natural, 
and  may  frequently  contribute  to  the  pathos,  energy,  and  beauty 
of  poetic  language. 

3.  Apoflrophe,  or  a  fuddcn  diverfion  of  fpeech  from  one  perfon 
to  another   perfon   or   thing,   is  a  figure  nearly  related  to  the  for 
mer.     Poets  fomctlmes   make  ufe  of  it,  in  order  to  help  out  their 
verfc,  or  merdy  to  give  variety  to  their   ftyle  :  but   on    thofe  oc- 
cafions  it  is  to  be  confidercd  as  rather  a  trick  of  art,  than  an   ef 
fort  of  nature.     It  is  moft  natural,  and  mod  pathetic,  when  the 
perfon  or  thing  to  whom  the   apodrophe  is  made,  and  for  whofe 
fake  we  give  a  new  direction   to  our  fpeech,   is  in  our   eyes  emi 
nently  didinguiflied  for  good  or  evil,  or  raifes   within    us    fome 
fudden  and  powerful  emotion,  fuch  as  the  hearer  would  acquiefce 
in,  or  at   lead  acknowledge  to  be  reafonable.     But  this,  like   the 
other  pathetic  figures,  mud  be   ufed  with  great   prudence.     For 
if,   indead  of  calling  forth  the  hearer's   fympathy,  it  mould  only 
betray  the  levity  of  the  fpeaker,  or  fuch  wanderings  of  his  mind 
as  neither  the  fubjecl   nor  the  occafion  would  lead  one  to   expect, 
it  will  then  create  difgud,  indcad  of  approbation.  -  -  The  orator, 
therefore,    mud   not  attempt  the   paflionate  apodrophe,  till   the 
minds  of  the  hearers  be  prepared  to  join   in  it.     And  every  au 
dience  is  not  equally  obfequious  in    this  refpecl.     In   the   forum 
of  ancient  Rome  that  would  have   patted  for   fublime  and    pa 
thetic,  which  in  the  mod  refpeclable  Britifh  auditories  would  ap 
pear  ridiculous.     For  our  dyle  of  public  fpeaking  is  cool  and  ar- 
o-umentative,  and  partakes  lefs   of  enthufiafin   than   the  Roman 
did,  and  much  lefs  than  the  modern  French  or  Italian.     Of  Bri- 
tiih  eloquence,  particularly  that  of  the  pulpit,  the  chief  recom 
mendations  are  gravity  and   fnnplicity.     And   it  is   vain   to   fay, 
that  our  oratory  ought  to  be  more  vehement :  for  that  matter  de 
pends  on  caufes,  which  it  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but  impoffible 
to  alter  ;  namely,  on  the  character  and  fpirit  of  the  people,  and 
i  their 
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their  rational  notions  in  regard  to  religion,  policy,   and  literature, 
The  exclamations  of  Cicero  would  weigh  but  little  in  our  parlia 
ment  ;  and  many  of  thofe  which  we   meet   with   in  French   fer- 
mons  would  not  be  more   effectual  if  attempted   in   cur  pulpit. 
To  fee  one  of  our  preachers,  who  the  moment  before  was  a  cool 
reafoner,  a  temperate  fpeaker,  an  humble  Chriftisn,  and   an   or 
thodox  divine,  break  out  into  a  fudden  apoftrophe  to  the  immor 
tal  powers,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  church,  tends  to  force  a  fmile, 
rather  than  a  tear,  from  thofe  among  us   who  reflect,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fubject,  and  mould  be  nothing  in  the  orator,  to 
warrant  fuch  wanderings  of  fancy,  or  vehemence  of  emotion.     If 
he  be  careful  to   cultivate  a  pure  ftyle,  and  a  grave  and  graceful 
utterance,  a  Britim  clergyman,  who  fpeaks   from  conviction  the 
plain    unaffected  words    of  truth  and  fobernefs,  of  benevolence 
and    piety,    will,    if  I    miftake  not,    convey   more  pathetic,    as 
well  as  more  permanent,  impreffions  to   the  heart,  and  be  more 
ufeful  as  a  Chriftian  teacher,   than  if  he   were   to  put  in  prac 
tice  all  the  attitudes  of  Rofcius,  and  all  the  tropes  and   figures  of 
Cicero. 

But  where  the  language  of  pafTion  and  enthufiafm  is  permitted 
to  difplay  itfelf,  whatever  raifes  any  ftrong  emotion,  whether  it 
be  animated  or  inanimate,  abfent  or  prefent,  fenfible  or  intellec 
tual,  may  give  rife  to  the  apoftrophe.  A  man  in  a  diftant  conn- 
try,  fpeaking  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  might  naturally  exclaim, 

O  my  dear  native  land,  mail  I  never  fee  thee  more  !"  Or 
'Y/hen  fome  great  misfortune  befals  him,  "  Happy  are  ye,  O 
'  my  parents,  that  ye  are  not  alive  to  fee  this."  —  We  have  a 
beautiful  apoflrophe  in  the  third  book  of  the  Eneid,  where  E- 
neas,  who  is  telling  his  ftory  to  Dido,  happening  to  mention 
the  death  of  his  father,  makes  a  fudden  addrefs  to  him  as  fol 
lows  : 

4  A  * hie. 
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— — —  hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  aftus, 
Heu,  genitorem,  omnis  curce  cafufque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen  ; — hie  me,  pater  op'.vuf,  fcfluin 
Dcicris,  heu,  tantis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis  ! 

This  apoftrophe  has  a  pleafing  effect.  It  feems  to  intimate,  that 
the  love  which  the  hero  bore  his  father  was  fo  great,  that 
when  he  mentioned  him,  he  forgot  every  thing  elfe  ;  and,  with 
out  minding  his  company,  one  of  whom  was  a  queen,  fuddenly 
addreflecl  himfelf  to  that  which,  though  prefent  only  in  idea> 
was  flill  a  principal  object  of  his  affection.  An  emotion  fo  warm 
and  fo  reafbnable  cannot  fail  to  command  the  fympathy  of  the 
reader.  —  When  Michael,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradife  Loft> 
announces  to  Adam  and  Eve  the  neceflity  of  their  immediate  de 
parture  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  poet's  art  in  preferring  the 
decorum  of  the  two  characters  is  very  remarkable.  Pierced  to 
the  heart  at  the  thought  of  leaving  that  happy  place,  Eve,  in  all 
the  violence  of  ungovernable  forrow,  breaks  forth  into  a  pathe 
tic  apoflrophe  to  Paradife,  to  the  flowers  flic  had  reared,  and  to 
the  nuptial  bower  fhe  had  adorned.  Adam  makes  no  addrefs  to 
the  walks,  the  trees,  or  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  lofs  where 
of  did  not  fo  much  afflict  him  ;  but,  in  his  reply  to  the  Arch 
angel,  exprefles,  without  a  figure,  his  regret  for  being  banifhed 
from  a  place  where  he  had  fo  oft  been  honoured  with  a  fenfibls 
rnanifeftation  of  the  Divine  Prefence.  The  ufe  of  the  apoftrophe 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  omiflion  of  it  in  the  other,  not  only 
gires  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  ftyle,  but  alfo  marks  that  fupe- 
rior  elevation  and  compofure  of  mind,  by  which  the  poet  had 
all  along  diftinguifhed  the  character  of  Adam.  —  One  of  the 
fined  applications  of  this  figure  that  is  any  where  to  be  feen,  is 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  fame  Poem  ;  where  the  author,  catch- 
by  fympathy  the  devotion  of  our  firft  parents,  fuddenly  drops 

his 
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his  narrative,  and  joins  his  voice  to  theirs  in  adoring  the  Father 
of  the  univerfe. 

Thur  at  their  fhady  lodge  arrived,  both  flood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  iky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  iky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent  globe, 
And  ftarry  pole  :  —  Thou  alfo  mad'ft  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  finim'd.  - 

Milton  took  the  hint  of  this  fine  contrivance  from  a  well-known 
pafTage  of  Virgil  : 

Hie  juvenum  chorus,  ille  fenum  ;  qui  carmine  laudes 
Herculeas  et  fafta  ferant  ;  - 

i  ut  duros  mille  laborcs 

Rege  fub  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquse 
Pertulerit  :  —  Tu  nubigenas,  invi&e,  bimembres 
Hylseum  Pholoumque  manu  j  tu  Crefia  ma&as 
Prodigia.  —  -  * 

The  beauty  arifing  from  diversified  competition  is  the  fame  in 
both,  and  very  great  in  each.  But  every  reader  muft  feel,,  that 
the  figure  is  incomparably  more  affecting  to  the  mind  in  the  imi 
tation,  than  in  the  original.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  mofl  rational 
emotions  raife  the  mo  ft  intenfe  fellow-feeling  ;  and  that  the  a- 
poftrophe  is  then  the  mod  emphatical,  when  it  difplays  thofe 
workings  of  human  affection,  which  are  at  once  ardent,  and  well- 
founded. 


See  a  fimilar  inflance,  TaiTo  Gier.  lib.  18.  ft.  14. 

4^2  A 
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A  full  difcuflion  of  the  prefent  topic  would  require  a  methodi 
cal  and  more  particular  account  of  die  frvcral  tropes  and  figures, 
th-ir  con-muty  to  human  emotions,  and  their  effete  in  compo 
tion      But  thefe  few  remarks  will   perhaps  be  thought  to  prove 
V.th  fufficient  evidence,  the  utility  of  figurative  expreffiott  m  ma- 

tins  language  more  pl^S  *"*  »'°re  natural     l   fllal1   *?f* 
only  add!  that  tropes   and  figures,   particularly  the   **#*#,  Ji- 
mihtuJe,  and  all^ory,  are  further  ufeful  in  beautifying  language, 
by  fus-efting,  together  with  the  thoughts  cfiential  to  the 
an  endlefs  variety  of  agreeable  images,  for  which  there   would  be 
ro  pl^e    if  writers  were   always  to    confine   themfelves  to 
proper  names  of  things.     And  this  beauty  and  variety,  judiciouf- 
lv  applied    is  fo  for  from  diftracYmg,  that  it  tends  rather  to  fix. 
the  attention,  and  captivate  the  heart  of  the  reader,  by  giv.ng 
li,rht    and  life,  and  pathos  to  the  whole  compofition. 

°II    The  end  of  Poetry,  above  all  other  literary  arts,  is  to  pi. 
by  imitating  nature.      I  have  now  mown,  that  by  tropes  and  fi- 
o-ures  language  may  be  made   more  natural   and  more  pleafing, 
ih-m  it  could  be  without  them.      It  follows,  that  tropes  and  fi- 
.ures  are  more  neceffary  to  poetry,  than  to  any   other  mode 
^riring  :  _  which  is  the   fecond  point   propofed  to 

in  this  feclion. 

The  fame  point  might  be  proved  from   other   confiderati 
I  anpnace    as  rtiown  already,  is  then  natural,  when  u  is  fmtab 
I  the  fuppofed  condition  of  the  fpeaker.     Figurative  language  : 
^culiarly  fuitable  to  the  fuppofed  condition  of  the  poet  ;  becau 
litres  a^  fuggefted   by  the  fancy;     and  the  fancy  of  h,m  who 
compoies  poetry  is  more  employed,    than  that  of  any  other  au 
thor     Of  all  hiftorical,  philofophical,  and  theological  refcan 
the  obiea  is  -real  .troth,  which  is  fixed  and  permanent.     The  aim 
of  rhetorical  declamation  (according  to  Cicero)  is  affarenfmt 
which,  being  lefs  determinate,    leaves  the   fancy  of  th 


more 
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more  free,  gives  greater  fcope  to  the  inventive  powers,  and  flip-' 
plies  the  materials  of  a  more  figurative  phrafeology.  But  the 
poet  is,  fubject  to  no  reflraints,  but  thofe  of  verifimilitude  ;  which 
is  ftill  lefs  determinate  than  rhetorical  truth.  He  feeks  not  to 
convince  the  judgement  of  his  reader  by  arguments  of  either  real 
or  apparent  cogency  ;  he  means  only  to  pleafe  and  interefl  him, 
by  an  appeal  to  his  fenfibility  and  imagination.  His  own  imagi 
nation  is  therefore  continually  at  work,  ranging  through  the 
whole  of  real  and  probable  exiftence,  "  glancing  from  heaven  to 
"  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  in  queil  of  images  and  ideas 
fuited  to  the  emotions  he  hhnfelf  feels,  and  to  the  fympathies  he 
would  communicate  to  others.  And,  confequently,  figures  of 
fpeech,  the  offspring  of  excurlive  fancy,  inuft  (if  he  fpeak  accor 
ding  to  what  he  is  fuppofed  to  think  and  feel,  that  is,  according 
to  his  fuppofed  condition)  tincture  the  language  of  the  poet 
more  than  that  of  any  other  compofer.  So  that,  if  figurative 
diction  be  unnatural  in  geometry,  becaufe  all  wanderings  of  fan 
cy  are  unfuitable,  and  even  impoflible,  to  the  geometrician,  while 
intent  upon  his  argument;  it  is,  upon  the  fame  principle,  per 
fectly  natural-,  and  even  unavoidable  in  poetry  ;  becaufe  the 
more  a  poet  attends  to  his  fubject,  and  the  better  qualified  he  is 
to  do  it  judice,  the  more  active  will  his  imagination  be,  and  the 
more  diverfified  the  ideas  that  prefent  themfelves  to  his  mind. 

Befides,  the  true  poet  addrciTes   himfelf  to   the  pailions  and? 

fympathies  of  mankind  ;  which,  till  his  own  be  raifecl,  he  cannot 
hope  to  do  with  fuccefs.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  many  paflions, 
though  not  of  all,  to  increafe  the  activity  of  imagination* :;  and'- 
an  active  imagination  naturally  vents  itfelf  in  figurative  lan 
guage  ;  nay,  unlefs  retrained  by  a  correct1  tafte,  has  a  tendency 
to  exceed  in  it; — of  which  Bifhop  Taylor,  and;  Lord  Verulani^ 
two  geniufes  different  in  kind,  but  of  the  higheft  order,;  :ar$  mc<-r 

morable  exampks, 

'•  \  -  * 
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[  faid,  that  "  the  poet  fecks  not  to  convince   the  judgement  of 

his  reader  by  arguments  of  either  real   or  apparent  cogency." 

-  I  do  not  mean,   that  in  poetry  argument  has  no  place.     The 

in  oft  legitimate  rcafoning,  the  foundeft  philofophy,   and  narratives 

purely  hiftorical,   may  appear  in  a  poem,     and   contribute  greatly 

to  the  honour   of  the  author,  and  to  the  importance  of  his  work. 

All  this  we  have  in   Paradife  Loft. 1  mean,   that  what  diftin- 

guifhcs  pure  poetry  from  other  writing,  is  its  aptitude,  not  to 
f\vay  the  judgement  by  reafoning,  but  to  plcafo  the  fancy,  and 
move  the  pailions,  by  a  lively  imitation  of  nature.  Nor  would 
I  exclude  poetical  embcllilhment  from  hiftory,  or  even  from  phi 
lofophy.  Plato's  Dialogues  and  Addifbn's  Moral  Effays  abound 
in  poetic  imagery;  and  Livy  and  Tacitus  often  amufe  their  read 
ers  with  po.etical  defcription.  In  like  manner,  though  Geometry 
and  Phyfics  be  different  fciences  ;  —  though  abftracl  ideas  be  the 
1'ubjecl,  and  pure  demonftration  or  intuition  the  evidence,  of  the 
former ;  and  though  the  material  univerfe,  and  the  informations 
of  fenfe,  be  the  iubjecl  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter;  —  yet 
have  thefe  fciences  been  united  by  the  beft  philofophers,  and  very 

happy  effects   refulted  from  the  union. In  one   and  the  fame 

work,  poetry,  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  oratory,  may  doubtlefs 
be  blended  ;  nay,  thefe  arts  have  all  been  actually  blended  in 
one  and  the  fame  work,  not  by  Milton  only,  but  alfo  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Shakefpeare.  Yet  ftill  thefe  arts  are  differ 
ent  ;  -  -  different  in  their  ends,  and  principles,  and  in  the  fa 
culties  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  refpeclively  addreffed  : 
and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  when  a  writer  employs  one,  and  when 
another. 

III.  A  reafon  why  tropes  and  figures  are  more  neceffary  in 
fpme  forts  of  poetry,  than  in  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  aflign. 
This  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  fuppofed  fpcaker,  particu 
larly  on  the  ftatc  of  his  imagination  and  paffions.  When  the  foul 

pines 
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pines  with  forrow,  or  languifhes  in  love,  it  keeps  its  view  more 
fteadily  fixed  on  one  or  a  few  ideas,  than  when  it  is  pofTefTeci 
with  enthufiafm,  or  agitated  by  jealoufy,  revenge,  indignation, 
anxiety,  or  any  other  turbulent  emotion.  In  the  former  cafe  it  iff 
inactive  j  in  the  latter,  reillefs  ; 


—  —  Magno  curarum  fluchmt 
Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  iiluc, 
In  parteique  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  verfat  j 

and  therefore  in  the  one  cafe  it  will  be  occupied  by  few  ideas, 
and  in  the  other  by  many.  The  dyle,  therefore,  of  the  amorous 
or  mournful  elegy,  in  order  to  be  imitative  of  the  language  of 
ibrrow  or  defponding  love,  mud  be  fimpler,  and  lefs  diverfified  by 
figures,  than  that  of  the  dithyrambic  fong,  or  of  any  other  poem 
in  which  the  fpeaker  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  agitated. 

I  have  heard  the  fined  Ode  in  the  world  blamed  for  the  bold- 
nefs  of  its  figures,  and  for  what  the  critic  was  pleafed  to  call  ob- 
fcurity.  He  had,  I  fuppofe,  formed  his  tafte  upon  Anacreon  and 
Waller,  whofe  Odes  are  indeed  very  fimple,  and  would  have  been 
very  abfurd,  if  they  had  not  been  fimple.  But  let  us  recollect: 
the  circumilances  of  Anacreon,  (confidered  as  the  fpeaker  of  his 
own  poetry),  and  of  Gray's  Welfh  Bard.  The  former  warbles 
his  lays,  reclining  on  a  bed  of  flowers,  difTolved  in  tranquillity 
and  indolence,  while  all  his  faculties  feem  to  be  engrofTed  by  one 
or  a  few  pleafurable  objects.  The  latter,  juft  efcaped  from  the 
maffacre  of  his  brethren,  under  the  complicated  agitations  of 
grief,  revenge,  and  defpair  ;  and  furrounded  with  the  fcenery  of 
rocks,  mountains,  and  torrents,  flupendous  by  nature,  and  now 
rendered  hideous  by  defolation,  imprecates  perdition  upon  the 
bloody  Edward;  and,  feized  with  prophetic  enthufiafm,  foretells 
in  the  mod  alarming  drains,  and  typifies  by  the  mod  dreadful 

images^ 
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,  the  difafters  that  were  to  overtake  his  family  and  de- 
fcendents.  If  perfpicuity.  and  iimplicity  b.e  natural  in  the  iongs 
of  Anacreon,  as  they  certainly  are,  a  figurative  ftyle  and  deful- 
tory  compofition  are  no  lefs  natural  in  this  inimitable  perform 
ance  of  Cray.  And  if  real  prophecy  rnufl  always  be  fo  obfcure, 
as  not  to  be  fully  underflood  till  it  is  accompliihed,  becaufe  o- 
therwilc  it  would  interfere  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  that 
poem  which  imitates  the  ftyle  of  prophecy,  mud  alfo,  if  natural, 
be  to  a  certain  degree  obfcure  ;  not  indeed  in  the  images  or  words, 
but  in  the  allufions.  And  it  is  in  the  allufions  only,  not  in  the 
•words  or  images,  (for  thefe  are  mod  emphatical  and  piclurefque), 
that  the  poem  partakes  of  obfcurity  ;  and  even  its  allufions  will 
hardly  feem  obfcure  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  England.  Thofe  critics,  therefore,  who  find  fault  with  this 
poem,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  fimple  as  the  fongs  of  Anacreon,  or  the 
love-verfes  of  Shenftone  and  Waller,  may  as  well  blame  Shake- 
fpeare,  becaufe  Othello  does  not  fpeak  in  the  fweet  and  fimple  lan 
guage  of  Defdemona.  Horace  has  no  where  attempted  a  theme 
of  fuch  animation  and  fublimity,  as  this  of  Gray ;  and  yet  Ho 
race,  like  his  mafter  Pindar,  is  often  bold  in  his  tranfitions,  and 
in  the  ftyle  of  many  of  his  odes  extremely  figurative.  But  this 
we  not  only  excufe,  but  applaud,  when  we  confider,  that  in 
thofe  odes  the  ailumed  character  of  the  fpeaker  is  enthufiafm, 
which  in  all  its  operations  is  fomewhat  violent,  and  muft 
therefore  give  a  peculiar  vehemence  both  to  thought  and  to  lan 
guage. 

On  what  principle,  then,  it  may  be  faicl,  are  we  to  look  for 
fimplicity  and  exact  arrangement,  in  the  ftyle  of  an  Epic  poem  ? 
Why  is  not  the  language  of  the  Iliad  and  Eneid  as  figurative  as 
that  of  Pindar  ?  —  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  That  the  afTumed  cha 
racter  of  the  Epic  poet  is  calm  infpiration,  the  effects  whereof 
upon  the  mind  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  different  from  thofe 
i  produced 
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produced  by  enthufiafm  or  prophetic  rapture  ;  regularity  and 
compofure  being  as  effential  to  the  former,  as  wildnefs  and  vehe 
mence  are  to  the  latter  :  and,  fecondly,  That  a  very  figurative 
flyle  continued  through  a  long  work  becomes  tirefome ;  and  there 
fore,  that  all  poems  of  great  length  ought  to  be  methodical  in  the 
plan,  and  fimple  in  the  execution.  Abrupt  tranfition,  bold- 
nefs  of  figure,  and  thoughts  elevated  almofl  to  extravagance, 
may  pleafe  in  a  fhort  poem ;  as  the  dainties  of  a  banquet,  and 
the  fplendour  of  a  triumph,  may  amufe  for  a  day  :  but  much 
feafting  deftroys  health,  and  perpetual  glare  and  tumult  flupify 
the  fenfes;  and  the  high  lyric  ftyle  continued  through  many 
pages  would  fatigue  the  attention,  confound  the  judgement,  and 
bewilder  the  fancy. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Sound  of  Poetical  Language. 

IT  is  folly  to  prefer  found  to  fenfe.  Yet  the  ear,  like  every  o- 
ther  perceptive  faculty,  is  capable  of  gratification ;  and  there 
fore  to  the  found  of  words  fome  regard  is  to  be  had,  even  in 
profe.  For  ill-founding  language  can  never  be  agreeable,  either 
to  the  hearer  or  to  the  fpeaker ;  and  of  different  modifications 
of  well-founding  language  fome  will  be  found  to  be  more  agree 
able  than  others.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  poet  to  make  his  ftyle 
as  agreeable,  and  confequently  as  pleaiing  to  the  ear,  as  the  na 
ture  of  the  fubjedl  will  allow.  And  to  the  harmony  of  language 
it  behoves  him,  more  than  any  other  writer,  to  attend ;  as  it  is 
more  efpecially  his  concern  to  render  his  work  pleafurable.  In  facl 

4  B  we 
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we  find,  that  no  poet  was  ever  popular  who  did  not  poffefs  the  art 
of  harmonious  composition. 

What  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjecl  of  Poetical  Harmony  may 
be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  :  Sweetnefs,  Meafure, 
r.nd  Imitation. 

I.  In   order  to   give  fivetfnefs  to   language,    cither  in  verfe  or 
profe,  all  words  of  harfh  found,    difficult   pronunciation,  or  un- 
\vielJy  magnitude,   are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as   pofTible,  unlefs 
when  they  have  in  the  found  fomething  peculiarly  cmphatical  ;    and 
v;ords  are  to  be  fo  placed   in   refpccl   of  one  another,  as  that  di{- 
cordant  combinations  may  not   rcfult  from   their  union.     But  in 
poetry  this  is  more  neceilary  than  in  profe;    poetical  language  be 
ing  underftood  to  be  an  imitation  of  natural   language  improved 
to  that  perfection  which  is  confident  with  probability.    To  poetry, 
therefore,   a  greater  latitude  mufl  be  allowed  than  to  profe,  in  ex- 
prellmg,    by  tropes    and  figures    of  pleafmg    found,    thofe  ideas 
whereof  the  proper  names  are  in  any  rcfpccl  offenfive,  either  to  the 
ear  or  to  the  fancy  *. 

II.  How  far  verification  or  regular  meafure  may  be  eflential   to 
this  art,  has  been  difputed  by  critical  writers;  fome  holding  it  to^ 
be  indifpenfably  neceilary,  and  fome  not  neceilary  at  all.     With 
out  recapitulating  what  has  been  filid  by  others,  I  {hall  only  deliver 
my  own  opinion,  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  will  be  found  confident 
with  the  principles  already  eftabliihed. 

Firft,  then,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  poetry  verfe  is  not  efTen- 
tial.  In  a  profe  work,  we  may  have  the  fable,  the  arrangement, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  pathos,  and  language,  of  poetry  ;  and 
fuch  a  work  is  certainly  a  poem,  though  perhaps  not  a  perfedl 
one.  For  how  abfurd  would  it  be  to  fay,  that  by  changing  the. 


*  See  part  2.  chap.  i.  feft.  3.  §  I.  1.2. 

pofltion, 
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pofition  only  of  a  word  or  two  in  each  line,  one  might  diveft  Ho 
mer's  Iliad  of  the  poetical  character  !  At  this  rate,  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  verification  would  be  the  fame;  and  the  rules  in 
Defpauter's  Grammar,  and  the  moral  diilichs  afcribed  to  Cato, 
would  be  as  real  poetry  as  any  part  of  Virgil.  In  fact,  fome  ve 
ry  ancient  poems,  when  tranflated  into  a  modern  tongue,  a  re 'far 
lefs  poetical  in  verfe  than  in  profe;  the  alterations  necefTary  to 
adapt  them,  to  our  numbers  being  detrimental  to  their  fublime 
fimplicity;  of  which  any  perfon  of  ta fie  will  be  fenfible,  who 
compares  our  common  . profe- verfion  of  Job,  the  Pfalms,  and 
Song  of  Solomon,  with  the  bed  metrical  paraphrafe  of  thofe  books 
that  has  yet  appeared  *.  Nay,  in  many  cafes.  Comedy  will  be 
more  poetical,  becaufe  more  pleafing  and  natural,  in  profe,  than 
in  verfe,  By  vcrfifying  Tom  Jones  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor,  we  ihould  fpoil  the  two  fined  Comic  poems,  the  one 
Epic,  the  other  Dramatical,  now  in  the  world. 

But,  fecondly,  Though  verfe  be  not  eflential  to  poetry,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  perfection  of  all  poetry  that  admits  of  it.     Verfe  is 


: '  Jf  // 

•*  Madame  Dacier,  zealous  to  vindicate -her  Homer,  feems  to  cany  the   enco- 

•mium  on  profe-tranflation  rather  too  far,  \vhen  fhe  exclaims,  "  Ouy,  je  ne  craips 
'"  point  de  le  dire,  et  je  pourrois  le  prouver,  les  pbetes  traduits  en  vers  cefient 

"  d'etre  pbetes." But  flie  is  right  in  what  flie  fays  a  little  after  :    "  En  fait  de 

"  tradu&ion,  il  y  a  fouvent  dans  la  profe  une  preciflon,  une  beaute,  et  une  force, 
:{  dont  la  pbefie  ne  peut  approcher.  Les  livres  des  Prophetes,  et  les  Pfeaumes, 
" -dans  la  vulgate  meme,  fent  pleins  de  paiTages,  que  le  plus  grand,  pbete  ,du 
ft  monde  ne  fcauroit  rendre  en  vers,  fans  leur  faire  perdre  de  leur  inajelie,  et  de 
••«*  leur  energic."  Preface  a  /'  Iliade .dp  Mad.  Dacier,  />.  30. 


tO 
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to  poetry,  what  colours  are  to  painting  *.  A  painter  might  dif- 
play  great  genius,  and  draw  mafterly  figures  with  chalk  or  ink  ; 
but  if  he  intend  a  perfect  picture,  he  muft  employ  in  his  work  as 
many  colours  as  are  feen  in  the  object  he  imitates.  Or,  to  ad 
opt  a  beautiful  comparifon  of  Demofthenes,  quoted  by  Ariftotle  f, 
"  Verification  is  to  poetry  what  bloom,  is  to  the  human  coun- 
11  tenance."  A  good  face  is  agreeable  when  the  bloom  is  gone;, 
and  good  poetry  may  pleafe  without  verification ;  harmonious- 
numbers  may  fet  off  an  indifferent  poem,  and  a  fine  bloom  in 
different  features  :  but,  without  verfe,  poetry  is  incomplete ;  and 
beauty  is  not  perfect,  unlefs  to  fweetnefs  and  regularity  of  feature 
there  be  fuperadded, 

The  bloom  of  young  defire,  and  purple  light  of  love.- 

If  numbers  are  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  the  higher  poetry, 
they  arc  no  lefs  fo  to  that  of  the  lower  kinds,  to  Pafloral,  Song, 
and  Satire,  which  have  little  befides  the  language  and  verfifica- 
tion  to  diftinguifh  them  from  profe ;  and  which  fome  ancient  au 
thors  are  unwilling  to  admit  to  the  rank  of  poems ;  —  though, 
I  think  it  too  nice  a  fcruple,  both  becaufe  fuch  writings  arc 
commonly  termed  Poetical,  and  alfo  becaufe  there  is,  even  in 
them,  fomething  that  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  an  i.- 
mitation  of  nature. 


*  Horace  feems  to  hint  at  the  fame  comparifon,  when,  after  fpecifying  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  verfe  fuitable  to  Epic,  Elegiac,  Lyric,  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  he 
adds, 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  cperumque  colores, 

Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  Poeta  falutor  ?  Ar.  Poet,  verf.  86i 

\  Ariftot.  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  4, 

That 
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That  the  rhythm  and  meafures  of  verfe  are  naturally  agree 
able;  and  therefore,  that  by  thefe  poetry  may  be  made  more  plea- 
fing  than  it  would  be  without  them,    is   evident  from   this,   thai- 
children  and  illiterate  people,    whofe  admiration  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  effect  of  habit  or  prejudice,  are  exceedingly  delight 
ed  with  them.     In  many  proverbial  fayings,    where  there  is  nei 
ther  rhime  nor  alliteration  *,    rhythm  is  obviouily  fludied.     Nay, 
the  ufe  of  rhythm  in  poetry  is  univerfal;  whereas  alliteration  and 
rhime,  tho*  reliihed  by  fome  nations,  are  not  much  fought  after  by 
others.     And  we  need  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  proportion  and  order,  if  we  reflect,  that  they  fuggeft 
the  agreeable  ideas  of  contrivance  and  {kill,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  render  the  connection  of  things  obvious   to  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  imprint  it  deeply  on  the  memory  -f-.     Verfe,  by  promo 
ting  diftinct  and  eafy  remembrance,    conveys   ideas   to  the  mind 
with  energy,     and  enlivens  every  emotion   the  poet  intends   to 
raife  in  the  reader  or  hearer.     Befides,  when  we  attend  to  verfes, 
after  hearing  one  or  two,  we  become  acquainted  with  the  mea- 
fure,  which  therefore  we  always  look   for  in  the  fequel.      This 
perpetual  interchange  of  hope  and  gratification  is  a  fource  of  de 
light;    and  to  this  in  part  is  owing  the  pleafure  we  take  in  the 
rhimes  of  modern  poetry.     And  hence  we  fee,  that  though  ah  in 
correct  rhime,  or  untuneable  verfe,    be  in  itfelf,    and  compared 
with  an  important  fentiment,  a  very  trifling,  matter;    yet  it  is  no 
trifle  in  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  hearer ;    becaufe  it  brings  dif- 
appointment,  and  fo  gives   a  temporary  mock  to  the  mind,    and 
interrupts  the  current  of  the  affections ;    and   becaufe  it  fugo-efts 
the  difagreeable  ideas  of  negligence  or  want  of  {kill  on  the  part  of 


*  See  EfTay  on  Laughter,  chap,  2.  feft.  3. 

t  On  the  effe&s  of  Rhythm  in  mufic,  fee  above,  .part  i.  chap,  6.  feft.  2.  §  4, 

the 
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the  author.     And   therefore,  as  the  public  ear  becomes  more  de 
licate,  the  negligence  will   be   more  glaring,    and  the  diiappoint- 
hierit  more  intenfely  felt;   and  correclnefs  of  rhime  and   of  mea- 
furc  will  of  courfc    be    the  more    indifpenfable.     In   our  tongue, 
rhime  is  more  necefTary  to  Lyric,  than  to  Heroic  poetry.    The  rea- 
ibn  feems  to  be,  that  in  the   latter  the   ear   can  of  itfelf  perceive 
the  boundary  of  the   meafure,    becaufe  the  lines   are  all  of  equal 
length  nearly,  and  every  good  reader  makes  a  (hort  paule   at   the 
end  of  each  ;     whereas,  in  the  former,    the   lines  vary  in  length  ; 
and  therefore   the    rhime  is   requifite    to   make  the  meafure   and 
rhythm  fufFiciently   perceptible.      Cuftom  too  may  have  fome  in 
fluence.      Englilh   Odes   without    rhime    are   uncommon  ^    and 
therefore  have   fomething   awkward   about   them,    or  fbmething 
at  leaft  to  which  the  public  ear  is  not  yet  thoroughly  reconciled. 
Moreover,  in  poetry,  as  in  mufic,    Rhythm   is  the  fource    of 
much  pleafing  variety ;  of  variety  tempered  with  uniformity,  and 
regulated  by  art  :     infomuch,  that,  notwithftanding   the  likenefs 
of  one  hexameter  verfe  to  another,  it  is  not  common,  either  in 
Virgil  or  in  Homer,   to  meet  with   two  contiguous   hexameters, 
\vhofe  rhythm  is  exadly  the  fame.     And   though   all  En-glim  he 
roic  verfes  confift  of  five  feet,    among  which   the  Iambic   predo 
minates ;  yet  this  meafure,  in  refped  of  rhythm  alone,  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  more    than   thirty    varieties.      And    let   it    be   remarked 
further,  that  different  kinds  of  verfe,    by  being   adapted  to   dif 
ferent  fubjects   and   modes  of  writing,  give  variety  to  the   poetic 
language,  and  multiply  the  charms  of  this  pleafing  art. 

What  has  formerly  been  mown  to  be  true  in  regard  to  flyle, 
•will  alfo  in  many  cafes  hold  true  of  verification,  (<  that  it 'is 
"  then  natural,  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  fuppofed  condition  of  the 
*'  fpeaker."  —  In  the  Epopee,  the  poet  afTumes  the  character  of 
calm  infpiration  ;  and  therefore  his  language  mud  be  elevated, 
and  his  numbers  majeftic  and  uniform.  A  peafant  fpeaking'  in 

heroic 
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heroic  or  hexameter  verfe  is  no  improbability  here  ;  becaufc  his 
words  are  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  by  one  who  will  of  his 
own  accord  give  them  every  ornament  neceffary  to  reduce  them 
into  dignified  meafure ;  as  an  eloquent  man,  in  a  folemii  ailem- 
bly,  recapitulating  the  fpeech  of  a  clown,  would  naturally  ex- 
prefs  it  in  pure  and  perfpicuous  language.  The  uniform  heroic 
meafure  will  fuit  any  fubject  of  dignity,  whether  narrative  or 
didactic,  that  admits  or  requires  uniformity  of  flyle.  —  In  Tra~ 
gedy,  where  the  imitation  of  real  life  is  more  perfect  than  in  E- 
pic  poetry,,  the  uniform  magnificence  of  Epic  numbers  might  be 
improper  ;  becaufe  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  fuppofed  to  fpeak 
in  their  own  perfons,  arid  according  to  the  immediate  impulfe  of 
paflion  and  fentiment.  Yet  even  in  Tragedy,  the  verification 
may  be  both  harmonious  and  dignified  ;  becaufe  the  characters 
are  taken  chiefly  from  high  life,  and  the  events  from  a  remote 
period  ;  and  becaufe  the  higher  poetry  is  permitted  to  imitate 
nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in  that  date  of  perfection,  in.  which  it 
might  be.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  confidered  their  hexameter 
as  too  artificial  for  Dramatic  poetry,  and  therefore  in  tragedy,- 
and  even  in  comedy,  made  ufe  of  the  Iambic,  and.  fome  other 
meafures  that  came  near  the  cadence  of  converfation  :  we  ufe  the 
Iambic  both  in  the  epic  and  dramatic  poem  ;  but,  for  the  mod 
-fpart,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  much  more  elaborate  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  —  In  Dramatic  Comedy,  where  the  manners- 
and  concerns  of  familiar  life  are  exhibited,  Verfe  would  feem  to 
be  unnatural,  except  it  be  fo  like  the  found  of  common  dif- 
courfe,  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguiihable  from  it.  Cuftom,  how 
ever,  may  in  fame  countries  determine  otherwife  ;  and  againfl 
cuftom,  in  thefe  matters,  it  is  vain  to  argue.  -  -  The  profefTed 
enthufiaun  of  the  dithyrambic  poet  renders  wildnefs,  variety, -. 
sand  a  fonorous  harmony  of  numbers  peculiarly  fuitable  to  his 
odes.  The  love-fonnet,  and  Anacreontic  fong,  will  be  lefs  va 
rious-,, 
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rious,  more  regular,  and  of  a  fofter  harmony ;  becaufe  the  flate 
of  mind  expreflfed  in  it  has  more  compofure.  —  Philofophy  can 
fcarce  go  further  in  this  inveftigation,  without  deviating  into 
whim  and  hypothecs.  The  particular  forts  of  verfe,  to  be  ad 
opted  in  the  lower  fpecies  of  poetry,  are  determined  by  fafhion 
chiefly,  and  the  practice  of  approved  authors. 

III.  The  origin  and  principles  of  imitative  harmony,  or  of 
that  artifice  by  which  the  found  is  made,  as  Pope  fays,  ' '  an 
"  echo  to  the  fenfe,"  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  all  her  o- 
perations.  Between  moral  and  material  beauty  and  harmony, 
between  moral  and  material  deformity  and  diflbnance,  there  ob 
tains  a  very  ftriking  analogy.  The  vifible  and  audible  expreflions 
of  almofl  every  virtuous  emotion  are  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  and  thofe  of  almoil  every  criminal  paflion  difagreeable. 
The  looks,  the  attitudes,  and  the  vocal  founds,  natural  to  bene 
volence,  to  gratitude,  to  companion,  to  piety,  are  in  themfelves 
graceful  and  pleafmg ;  while  anger,  difcontent,  defpair,  and 
cruelty  bring  difcord  to  the  voice,  deformity  to  the  features,  and 
diftortion  to  the  limbs.  That  flowing  curve,  which  painters 
know  to  be  efTential  to  the  beauty  of  animal  ihape,  gives  place  to 
a  multiplicity  of  right  lines  and  iharp  angles  in  the  countenance 
and  pefture  of  him  who  knits  his  brows,  ftretches  his  noftrils, 
0-rinds  his  teeth,  and  clenches  his  nft  ;  whereas  devotion,  mag 
nanimity,  benevolence,  contentment,  and  good-humour,  foften 
the  attitude,  and  give  a  more  graceful  fwell  to  the  outline  of  e- 
very  feature.  Certain  vocal  tones  accompany  certain  mental  e- 
motions.  The  voice  of  forrow  is  feeble  and  broken,  that  of 
defpair  boifterous  and  incoherent ;  joy  afTumes  a  fweet  and 
fprightly  note,  fear  a  weak  and  tremulous  cadence  ;  the  tones 
of  love  and  benevolence  are  mufical  and  unifprm,  thofe  of  rage 

loud 
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loud  and  diflbnant ;  the  voice  of  the  fedate  reafoner  is  equable 
and  grave,  but  not  unpleafant  j  and  he  who  declaims  with  energy- 
employs  many  varieties  of  modulation  Anted  to  the  various  emo 
tions  that  predominate  in  his  difcourfe. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  language  of  paillon  only,  that  the  human 
voice  varies  its  tone,  or  the  human  face  its  features.  Every  ftri- 
king  fentiment,  and  every  interefting  idea,  has  an  effect  upon  it, 
One  would  efleem  that  perfon  no  adept  in  Narrative  eloquence, 
who  mould  defcribe  with  the  very  fame  accent,  fwift  and  flow 
motion,  extreme  labour  and  eafy  performance,  agreeable  fenfa- 
tion  and  excruciating  pain  ;  who  ihould  talk  of  the  tumult  of  a 
tempefluous  ocean,  the  roar  of  thunder,  the  devaftations  of  an 
earthquake,  or  an  Egyptian  pyramid  tumbling  into  ruins,  in  the 
fame  tone  of  voice  wherewith  he  defcribes  the  murmur  of  a  rill, 
the  warbling  of  the  harp  of  Eolus,  the  fwinging  of  a  cradle,  or 
the  defcent  of  an  angel.  Elevation  of  mind  gives  dignity  to  the 
voice.  From  Achilles,  Sarpedon,  and  Othello,  we  mould  as 
naturally  expect  a  manly  and  fonorous  accent,  as  a  nervous  ftyle 
and  majeflic  attitude.  Coxcombs  and  bullies,  while  they  affume 
airs  of  importance  and  valour,  affect  alfo  a  dignified  articulation. 

Since  the  tones  of  natural  language  are  fo  various,  Poetry, 
which  imitates  the  language  of  nature,  mufl  alfo  vary  its  tones  ; 
and,  in  refpect  of  found  as  well  as  of  meaning,  be  framed  after 
that  model  of  ideal  perfection,  which  the  variety  and  energy  of 
the  human  articulate  voice  render  probable.  This  is  the  more 
€afily  accomplifhed,  becaufe,  in  every  language,  there  is  between 
the  found  and  fenfe  of  certain  words  a  perceptible  analogy  ; 
which,  though  not  fo  accurate  as  to  lead  a  foreigner  from  the 
found  to  the  iignification  *,  is  yet  accurate  enough  to  ihow, 

<  .  that, 


*  There  is  in  Tafib's  Gierufdlemme  Liberata  a  famous  ftanza,  of  which  Roufleau 
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that  in  forming  fuch  words,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  imita 
tive  qualities  of  vocal  found.  Such,  in  Englifh,  are  the  words 
yell  craih,  crack,  hifs,  roar,  murmur,  and  many  others. 

All  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  this  fort  of  imitation,  as 
far  as  they  are  founded  in  nature,  and  liable  to  the  cognizance  of 
philofophy,  depend  on  the  general  law  of  ftyle  above  mentioned. 
Together  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  fuppofed  fpeaker, 
the  poet  takes  into  confideration  the  tone  of  voice  fuitable  to  the 
ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  and  thereto  adapts  the  found  of  his^ 
language,  if  it  can  be  done  confidently  with  cafe  and  elegance 

tint  a  good  car  and  fmccre   heart  are  alone  fufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge 
of  it      The  imitative  harmony  and  the  poetry  are  indeed  admirable  j  but  I 
whether  a  perfon  who  underftands  neither  Italian  nor  Latin  could  even  guefs  at  the 
meaning  from  the  found.      I  have  attempted  it  in  Englifh,  but  am  Tenable  of  my 
inability  to  do  it  juftice. 

Chiamagli  habitator  de  T  ombre  eterne 

II  rauco  fuon  de  la  tartarea  tromba  : 

Treman  le  fpaciofe  atre  caverne, 

Et  1'aer   cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba  j 

Ne  ftridendo  cofi  da  le  fuperne 

Regioni  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba  ; 

Ne  fi.  ScofTa  giamai  trema  la  terra, 

Quando  i  vapori  in  fen  gravida  ferra.  Can.  4-  /•  4- 

•   To  call   the  tribes  that  roam  the  Stygian  fhores, 
The&oarfe  Tartarean  trump  in  thunder  roars  ; 
Hell  through  her  trembling  caverns  ftarts  aghaft,. 
And  Night's  black  void  rebellows  to  the  blaft  : 
Far  lefs  the  peal  that  rends  th'  ethereal  world, 
When  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  are  hurPd ; 
Far  lefs  the  {hock  that  heaves  earth's  tottering  frame, 
When  its  torn  entrails  fpout  th'imprifon'd  flame. 

expreffton, 
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expreflion.  But  when  this  imitative  harmony  is  too  much  fought 
after,  or  words  appear  to  be  chofen  for  found  rather  man  fenfe, 
the  verfe  becomes  finical  and  ridiculous  '". 

Words  by  their  found  may  imitate 'found  ;  and  quick  or  flow 
articulation  may  imitate  quick  or  flow  motion.  Hence,  by  a 
proper  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  the  poet  may  imitate, 
Sounds  that  are,  Sweet  with  dignity  (ah — Sweet  and  tender  (£), — 

Loud 

*  Such  is  Ronfard's  affected  imitation  of  the  fong  of  the  fky-lark  : 

Elle  quindee  du  zephire 
Sublime  en  Tair  vire  et  revire, 
Et  y  declique  un  joli  cris, 
Qui  rit,  guerit,  et  tire  Tire 
Des  efprits  mieux  que  je  n'  ecris. 

This  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  line  of  Ennius, 

Turn  tuba  terribili  fonitu  taratantara  dixit  : 
Or  as  the  following  verfes  of  Swift ; 

The  man  with  the   kettle-drum  enters  the  gate, 
Dub  dub  a  dub  dub  :    the  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara  tantara ;   while  all  the  boys  hollow. 

(a)  No  fooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  than  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fliout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy  ;  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions. pai,.  Loft,  bock  3. 

See  alfo  the  night-ftorm  of  thunder,  lightening,  wind,  and  rain,  in  Virg.  Georg. 
lib.  i.  verf.  328. —  334. 

(/>)  Et  longum,  formofe,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  Tola.  Virg.  Ed.  3. 

Pormofam  refonare  doces  Amarillida  filvas.  yirg.  Ed.  i. 

4  C  a  Sec 
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Loud  (c}9  - —  and  Harfli  (d)  ;  —  and  Motions  that  are,  Slow  in  con- 
fequence  of  dignity  (e),  —  Slow  in  coniequence  o£  difficulty 


See  alfo  the  fimile  of  the  nightingale,  Geor.  lib.  4.  vcrf.  511.     And  fee-that  won 
derful  couplet  defcribing  the  wailings  of  the  owl,  ^Eueid.  IV.  462. 


vibratus  ab  jethere  fulgor 


Cum  fonitu  vcnit,  et  mere  omnLi  vifa  repente, 

Tyrrhenufque  tubx  mugire  per  xthera  clangor  ; 

Sufpiciunt  ;  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  intonat  ingens*  /Entid;  8: 

See  alfo  the  dorm  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  ia  the  fifth  of  the  Odyffey  ,^ 
—  and  the  ftanza  already  quoted  from  Tafib. 

(J)  The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar.  Pope; 


On  a  fudden  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate. 

Harfh  thunder.  --  Par.  Lcfl,  II.  879. 

See  alfo  Homer's  Iliad,  lib.  3.  verf.  363.  and  Clarke's  annotation. 

(e]  See  an  exquiflte  example  in  Gray's  Progrefs  of  Pocfy  j  the  conclufion  of  the 
third  ftanza., 


(/)  And  when  up  ten  fteep  flbpes  you've  di-ag'd  your  thrghs.  Pope. 

Juft  brought  out  this,  when  fcarce  his  tongue  could  ftir.  Pope. 

-  The  huge  leviathan 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempeft  the  ocean.  Air.  Loft,  VII.  411. 

Set  the  famous  defcription  of  Sifyphus  rolling  the  fVone,  Odyfl*.  lib.  1  1.  verf.  592. 
$ee  Quintil.  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  §  4.  compared  with   Paradife  Loft,  book  2;  '} 
verf.  1022. 

r  .'>•.-/•  !••:  »Ji  c?£  J  vJj/  >  'st  Oi5cji-')i4 

-—Swift 
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—  Swift  and  noify  (g)y  — Swift  and  fmooth  (£),  —  Uneven  and 
abrupt  (£),  —  Quick  and  joyous  (;;z).  An  unexpected  paufe  in 
the  verfe  may  alfo  imitate  a  fudden  failure  of  flrengtli  (w),  or  in 
terruption  of  motion  (o),  or  give  vivacity  to  an  image  or  thought, 
by  fixing  our  attention  longer  than  ufual  upon  the  word  that 


(g)  Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 

,    >      <      >       '  ^'^  '7-  '          >       7- 

AVTOC-jl   iTT&TOL   TTtbOrbt   KVhJVMTO    A.aOC£    OiyOilbtJft- 

See  alfo  Virg.  ^Eneid.  lib.  r.  verf.  83  —  Bj. 

(h)  See  wild  as  the  winds  o'er  the  defart  he  flies. 
llle  volat,  flmul  arva  fuga,  fimul  oequora  verrens, 


ITo\A.ct  S'acacra  jiscracra  Troifstyrot.  rt  §0^101  T 
The  lafs  fliriek'd,  darted  up,  and  ihriek'd  again. 


Odyjf.  ii,- 

Pope, 

Virg. 

Hejiod* 

Horn. 

Anonym. 


Mi/ton's  Allegro, 


(m)  Let  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  found, 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  fhade. 

See  alfo  Grays  Progrefs  of  Poefy,  Stanza  3. 

(«)   Ac  velut  in  fomnis  oculos  ubi  languida  preffit 
Nocle  quies,  nequicquam  avidos  exteadere  curfus 
Velle  videmur  :  —  et  in  mediis  conatibus  segri 
Succidimus.    •  •      •  • 

See  alfo  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  3.  verf,  515.  516. 

.1       J   -•••')'  "'    :')•'.'.-"'-- f'- •'!-•'    *    i*'\>n,ll 

(o)  For  this,  befure  to  night  thouflialt  hive  cramps^,,    v,  'jji    ir^f 
Side-ftiches  that  Ihall  pen  thy  breath  up.     Urchins 
Shall  exercife  upon  thce .       Profpero  to  Calyban  in  the  Tempeft, 

See  Pope's  Iliad,  XIII.  199. 

precedes 
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precedes  it  (/;).  — Moreover,  when  we  defcribe  great  bulk,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  articulate  (lowly  even  in  common  difcourfe  ;  and 
therefore  a  line  of  poetry  that  requires  a  flow  pronunciation,  or 
feems  longer  than  -it  ihould  be,  may  be  ufecl  with  good  efTett  in 
defcribing  vaftneis  of  fize  (?). —  Sweet  and  imooth  numbers  are 
moft  proper,  when  the  poet  paints  agreeable  objeds,  or  gentle 
energy  (r)  ;  and  harlher  founds  when  he  ipeaks  of  what  is  ugly, 
violent,  or  difagrecable  (s).  This  too  is  according  to  the  nature 

of 


How  often  from  the  fteep 


, 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Cckftial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  —  or  refponfive  to  each  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  -  ^r.  Lift,  b.  4. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

but  delay  'd  to  ftrike.  &• 


Sce  alfo  Horn.  Odyff.  lib.  9.  verf.  290. 

(7)  Thus  ftrctch'd  out,  huge  in  length,  the  arch  fiend  lay.  Par.  Loft. 

Monftrum  horrcndum,  informe,  ingcns,  cui  lumen  ademptum.   Virg.  JEneid.  3. 

Et  magnos  mcmbrorum  artus,  magna  ofla,  lacertofque 

Exuit,  atque  ingens  media  confiftit  arena.  JEneid.  5.  verf.  422. 

(r)  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemus,  hie  ipfo  tccum  confumerer  sevo.  Virg.  Ed.  10. 

The  dumb  fhall  fmg,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap,  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe.  Pope's  Me/iah. 

Ssc  Milton's  defcription  of  the  evening,  Par.  Loft,  book  4.  verf.  598.—  609. 

Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 

And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below.  Pope's  Sapphe. 

(s]  Strident!  ftipula  miferum  difperdere  carmen.  Virg.  Ed.  3. 

Immo 
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of  common  language  ;  for  we  generally  employ  harfher  tones  of 
•voice  to  exprefs  what  we  diflike,  and  more  melodious  notes  to 
clefcribe  the  objects  of  love,  complacency,  or  admiration.  Hardi 
numbers  however  mould  not  be  frequent  in  poetry.  For  in  this 
art,  as  in  muiic,  concord  and  melody  ought  always  to  predomi 
nate.  And  we  find  in  fact,  that  good  poets  can  occasionally  exprefs 
themfelves  fomewhat  hardily,  when  the  fubje<5l  requires  it,  and  yet 
preferve  the  fweetnefs  and  majeily  of  poetical  diclion.  —  Further, 
the  voice  of  complaint,  pity,  love,  and  all  the  gentler  affections 
is  mild  and  mufical,  and  mould  therefore  be  imitated  in  mufical 
numbers  ;  while  defpair,  defiance,  revenge,  and  turbulent  emo 
tions  in  general,  afTume  an  abrupt  and  fonorous  cadence.  Dig 
nity  of  defcription  (/),  folemn  vows  (u],  and  all  fentiments  that 
proceed  from  a  mind  elevated  with  great  ideas  (i;),  require  a  cor- 
reipondent  pomp  of  language  and  verfification.  —  Laftly  :  An  ir 
regular  or  uncommon  movement  in  the  verfe  may  fometimes  be 
of  ufe,  to  make  the  reader  conceive  an  image  in  a  particular 
manner.  Virgil  defcribing  horfes  running  over  rocky  heights  at 


Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  Kerbis> 

Horriclior  rufco,  proje&a  vilius  alga.  Virg.  Eel.  j* 

Neu  patris  validas  in  vifcera  vertite  vires.  Virg.  JEneid.  6. 

See   alfo  Milton's  defcription  c£  the  Lazar-houfe  in  Paradife   Loft,    book    11... 
verf.  477.- — 492. 

(t)  See  Virg.  Gcor.  I.  328.  and  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,    pajjlm.     See  alia 
Dryden's  Alexander's  Feaft,  and  Gra/s  Odes. 

(?/)  See  Virg.  ^Eneid.  IV.  24. 

\v]  Examples  are  frequent  in  the  great  authors.     See  Odiello's  exclamation  : 

— — — — -  O  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  Sec.  Aft.  ^.fcene  3. 

full 
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full  fpeecl,  begins  the  line  with  two  dactyls,  to  imitate  rapidity, 
and  concludes  it  with  eight  long  fyllables  (ii>)  ;  which  is  a  very 
unufual  meafure,  but  feems  well  adapted  to  the  thing  exprefled, 
namely,  to  the  defcent  of  the  animal  from,  the  hills  to  the  low 
ground.  At  any  rate,  this  extraordinary  change  of  the  rhythm, 
may  be  allowed  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  animal's  change 
of  motion,  as  it  would  be  felt  by  a  rider,  and  as  we  may  fuppofc 
it  is  felt  by  the  animal  itfelf. 

Other  forms  of  imitative  harmony,  and  many  other  examples, 
befides  thofe  referred  to  in  the  margin,  will  readily  occur  to  all 
who  are  convcrfant  in  the  writings  of  the  beft  verifiers,  particu 
larly  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Lucretius,  Spenfer,  Dryden,  Shake- 
fpcare,  Pope,  and  Gray. 

1  muft  not  conclude  without  remarking,  in  juftice  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  that,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronun 
ciation,  we  are  but  incompetently  fkilled  in  their  numbers ;  and 
that  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  many 
imitative  harmonies  whereof  we  are  not  fenfible  at  all.  The  quan 
tity  of  Greek  and  Latin  fyllables  we  know  well  enough ;  but  it  is 
a  notorious  fact,  that  in  cafes  innumerable  our  pronunciation  of 
them  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  to  be  right.  Thus,  in  read 
ing  the  following  line  of  Horace, 

Aut  prodefle  volunt  aut  deleclare  poeta:, 
every  body  pronounces  the  firft  fyllable  of  vohmi  long,    and  the 


(iv)  Saxa  per,  et  fcopulos,  et  deprefias  convalles,  Getr.  III.  276.     Milton  feems 
to  have  imitated  this  movement,  when  he  fays, 

Eternal  wrath 

Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomlefs  pit. 

See  above,  Part.  i.  chap.  6.  feft.  i. 
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lad  fliort ;  and  yet  every  body  knows,  that  the  fird  is  fhort,  and 
the  lad  long.  All  regular  hexameters  begin  with  a  long  fyl 
lable  ;  yet  how  often  do  the  bed  readers  introduce  them  with  a 
fhort  one  f . 

When  we  read  this  line,  by  which  Virgil  meant  both  to  defcribe 
and  to  imitate  flow  motion, 

Et  fola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena  *, 

we  make  only  five  or  fix  of  the  fyllables  long ;  and  yet  in  this 
line  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  long  fyllables.  Mud  it  not  then 
to  a  Roman  ear  have  appeared  more  imitative,  than  it  does  to 
ours  ? 

In  each  of  thofe  admirable  hexameters,  fo  defcriptive  of  great 
fize, 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ofla,  lacertofque. 
Monftrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  adcmptum, 

there  are  eleven  long  fyllables  according  to  the  ancient  pronun 
ciation,  and  only  fix  or  feven  according  to  the  modern.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  natural  fuitablenefs  in  the  flow  rhythm  of  thefe  lines, 
(and  Virgil  certainly  thought  there  was),  mud  not  that  have  been 
more  obfervable  anciently  than  it  is  now  ? 

In  the  Englifh  tongue,  the  foot  Spondeus,  confiding  of  two 
long  fyllables,  is  not  frequent,  there  being  generally  one  fliort 
fyllable,  or  more,  for  each  long  fyllable.  And  as  our  accented  or 
emphatic  fyllables  are  all  long,  and  as  we  give  emphafis  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fyllables  in  the  fame  way  alrnoft  as  to  our  own, 
we  feldom  preferve  in  our  pronunciation  the  rhythm  of  the  an- 

*  Georg.  i.  389. 
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cient  poetry,  and  are  (I  think)  moft  apt  to  lofe  it  in  thofe  verfes 
that  abound  in  the  Spondeus.  The  Dadyl,  of  one  long  and  two 
fhort  fyllables,  is  very  common  in  Engliih  ;  and  it  fometimes 
happens,  though  not  often,  that  in  pronouncing  an  hexameter  of 
Daclyls  we  do  preferve  the  true  rhythm  tolerably  well.  Of  fuch 
an  hexameter  1  take  the  rhythm  to  be  the  fame  with  the  fol 
lowing  : 

Multitudes  rufh'd  all  at  once  on  the  plain  with  a  thundering  uproar. 

And  according  to  this  rhythm,  nearly,  we  do  in  fac~l  pronounce 
the  lad  line  of  Homer's  celebrated  defcription  of  Sifyphus  *. 
But  this  line  of  Virgil,  whofe  meafure  and  motion  are  exactly 
the  fame,  the  moderns  pronounce  differently,  at  leaft  in  the  firft. 

three  feet  : 

Quadrupcdantc  putrcm  fonitu  quatit  ungula  campum. 
Of  this  other  line  of  Virgil,  defcribing  loud  found, 
Sufpiciunt ;  itcrum  atque  iterum  fragor  intonat  ingens, 

the  rhythm  is  Hill  the  fame,  after  making  the  neceflary  elifions  >, 
and  if  the  reader  pronounce  it  fo,  his  ear  will  perhaps  inform 
him,  that  it  is  more  imitative  than  he  at  firft  imagined. 


*      f.vrar.  f 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  Eneid,  Eolus,  at  Juno's  dcfire,  fends 
out  his  winds  to  deflroy  the  Trojan  fleet.  Neptune  rebukes  them 
for  invading  his  dominions  without  his  leave;  and  is  jail  go 
ing  to  denounce  a  threatening,  or  innid  a  punimment,  when  he 
recolleas,  that  it  was  proper  to  calm  his  waters,  before  he  did 
any  thing  elfe  : 

Quos  ego  —  fed  motos  prseflat  componere  flu&us. 

The  interrupted  threat  is  a  dadyl ;  —the  remainder  of  the  line  goes 
off  in  fpondees.  By  this  tranfition  from  a  quick  to  a  flow  rhythm, 
is  it  not  probable,  that  the  poet  intended  to  imitate  the  change  of 
Neptune's  purpofe  ?  But  this  is  loft  in  our  pronunciation,  though 

in  the  ancient  I  believe  it  muft  have  been  obfervable. One  in- 

ftance  more,  and  I  quit  the  fubjecT:. 

When  Dido,  that  fatal  morning  on    which    fhe  put  a  period  to 
her  life,  faw  that  Eneas  and  his  Trojans  were  aftually  gone,  (he 
at  firft  broke  forth  into   frantic   denunciations   of   revenge 'and 
ruin;    but   foon  checks  herfelf,    as  if  exhaufted   by  her  pailion, 
when  fhe  refleds,  that  her  ravings  were  all  in  vain.     "  Unhappy 
Dido  !    (fays  fhe),  thy  evil  deftiny  is  now  come  upon    thee  #." 
This  change  of  her  mind  from    tempeft    to   a   momentary  calm 
(for  fhe  immediately  relapfes    into  vengeance   and  diflraaion)    is 
finely  imitated  in  the  poet's   numbers.      The  words  I  have  tranf- 
lated  form  a  line  of  Spondees,  whofe  flow  and   foft  motion   is    a 
ftriking  contrafl  to   the  abrupt  and  fonorous  rapidity  of  the  pre- 

*  Infelix  Dido  !    nunc  te  fata  impia  tangunt.     JEnc'ul,  iv.  596. ^If  we  rcad 

faSla  impia,  with  the  Medicean  Manufcript,  the  Rhythm  is  ftill  the  -fame,  and  the 
fenfe  not  materially  different  :  «  Unhappy  Dido  !  now  are  the  conference's  of  thy 
"  broken  vows  come  upon  thee." 


ceding 
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ceding  and  following  verfes.  This  beauty,  too,  is  in  a  great 
mcafure  loft  in  our  pronunciation ;  for  we  give  only  five  or  fix 

long  fyllables    to   a   line   which   really   contains   eleven. Are 

thefe  remarks  too  refined  ?  Thofe  readers  will  hardly  think  fo, 
who  have  ftudied  Virgil's  verification  ;  which  is  artful  and  ap- 
pofite  to  a  degree  that  was  never  equalled  or  attempted  by  any  o- 

ther  poet. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations  on  the  found  of  Poetical  Lan 
guage,  I  am  not  confcious  of  having  affirmed  any  thing  which 
does  not  admit  of  proof.  Some  of  the  proofs,  however,  I  was  ob 
liged  to  leave  out ;  as  they  would  have  led  me  into  long  difquifi- 
tions,  relating  rather  to  the  peculiarities  of  Latin  and  Englifli 
verfe,  than  to  the  general  charaders  of  the  Poetic  Art.  Thefe 
proofs  may  poffibly  find  a  place  hereafter  in  A  Treatifc  of -uerjlf  ca 
tion  and  EngUfi  profody,  which  I  began  fome  years  ago,  but  have 
not  yet  finifhed. 


THE  END. 
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LAUGHTER    and    LUDICROUS    COMPOSITION. 

Written  in  the  year  1764. 

Ego  vero  omnl  de  re  facetms  puto  fojfe  ab  homing  non  murbano, 
quam  de  igfis  facetns,  difputari.  Cicero, 

CHAP.  I. 

Introduction.  The  Subjeft  propofed.  Opinions  of 
Philosophers,  —  I.  Ariflotle  —  II.  Hobbes  — -  HI, 
Hutchcfon  —  IV.  Akenfide. 

OF  Man,  it  is  obferved   by  Homer,    that  lie  is   the  moft 
wretched,    and,  by  Addifon  and  others,   that  he  is  the 
men-left  animal  in  the  whole  creation  :     and  both  opi 
nions  are  plaufible,  and  both  perhaps  may  be  true      If 
from   the  acutenefs    and  delicacy  of  his  perceptive  powers,  from 
Ins  remembrance  of  the  part,    and  his  anticipation  of  what  is  to 
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come,  from  his  refllcfs  and  creative  fancy,  and  from  the  various 
feniibilities  of  his  moral  nature,  Man  be  expofed  to  many  evils, 
both  imaginary  and  real,  from  which  the  brutes  are  exempted, 
he  docs  alfo  from  the  fame  fources  derive  innumerable  delights, 
that  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  every  other  animal.  That  our 
pre-eminence  in  pleafure  mould  thus,  in  fome  degree,  be  coun 
terbalanced  by  our  pre-eminence  in  pain,  was  neceflary  to  exer- 
cife  our  virtue,  and  wean  our  hearts  from  fublunary  enjoyment; 
and  that  beings  thus  befet  with  a  multitude  of  forrows  fhould  be 
fupplied  from  fo  many  quarters  with  the  means  of  comfort,  is 
Suitable  to  that  benign  economy  which  characlerifes  every  opera 
tion  of  nature. 

When  a  brute  has  gratified  thofe  few  appetites  that  minifter  to 
the  fupport  of  the  fpecies,  and  of  the  individual,  he  may  be  faid 
to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  happinefs,  above  which  a  thou- 
fand  years  of  profperity  could  not  raife  him  a  fmgle  flep.  But 
for  Man,  her  favourite  child,  Nature  has  made  a  more  liberal 
provifion.  He,  if  he  have  only  guarded  againfl  the  neceflities  of 
life,  and  indulged  the  animal  part  of  his  conftitution,  has  expe 
rienced  but  little  of  that  felicity  whereof  he  is  capable.  To  fay 
nothing  at  prefent  of  his  moral  and  religious  gratifications,  is  he 
not  furnilhed  with  faculties  that  fit  him  for  receiving  pleafure  from 
almoft  every  part  of  the  viiible  univerfe  ?  Even  to  thofe  perfons, 
whole  powers  of  obfervation  are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
the  cxercife  of  the  neceflary  arts  may  open  inexhauftible  fources 
of  amufement,  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  a  folitary  and  laborious 
life.  Men  of  more  enlarged  underftanding,  and  more  cultivated 
tafle,  are  ilill  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  the  means  of  inno 
cent  delight.  For  fuch,  cither  from  acquired  habit,  or  from  in 
nate  propenfity,  is  the  foul  of  man,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  in  art  or  nature  from  which  we  may  not  derive  gratifica 
tion.  What  is  great,  overpowers  with  pleafing  aftonifhment ; 
1  what 
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what  is  little,  may  charm  by  its  nicety  of  proportion,  or  beauty 
of  colour;  what  is  diverfified,  pleafes  by  fupplying  a  feries  of 
novelties ;  what  is  uniform,  by  leading  us  to  rerled  on  the  fkiil 
difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts;  order  and  connection 
gratify  our  fenfe  of  propriety  ;  and  certain  forms  of  irregularity 
and  unfuitablenefs  raife  within  us  that  agreeable  emotion  whereof 
LAUGHTER  is  the  outward  fjgn. 

RISIBILITY,  confidered  as  one  of  the  charaders  that  diilm- 
guifh  man  from  the  inferior  animals,  and  as  an  inftrument  of 
harmlefs,  and  even  of  profitable  recreation,  to  every  age,  condi 
tion,  and  capacity,  of  human  creatures,  mud  be  allowed  to  be 
not  unworthy  of  the  philofopher's  notice.  Whatever  is  peculiar 
to  rational  nature,  muft  be  an  object  of  fome  importance  to  a  ra 
tional  being ;  and  Milton  has  obferved,  that 

Smiles  from  reafon  flow, 
To  brute  denied  : 

— — Whatever  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  difcountenancino- 
vice,  folly,  or  falfehood,  is  an  object  of  importance  to  a  moral  be 
ing  ;  and  Horace  has  remarked, 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  mclius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res  *. 

Let  this  apology  fuffice  at  prefent  for  my  choice  of  a  fubjecT:.  Even 
this  apology  might  have  been  fpared  :  for  nothing  is  below  the 
attention  of  philofophy,  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  been 
pleafed  to  eftablim. 


Ridicule  fliall  frequently  prevail, 

And  cut  the  knot  when  gtaver  rcafons  fail.  Francis. 


In 
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In  tracing  out  the  caufe  of  Laughter,  I  mean  rather  to  illuflrate 
than  to  confute  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  already  written 
on  the  dime  fubject.  The  investigation  has  been  feveral  times  at 
tempted  ;  nor  is  the  caufe  altogether  unknown.  Yet,  notwith 
standing  former  difcoveries,  the  following  Eflay  may  perhaps  be 
found  to  contain  fomething  new  ;  to  throw  light  on  certain. points 
of  criiicifm  that  have  not  been  much  attended  to  ;  and  even  to 
have  fome  merit  (if  I  execute  my  purpofe)  as  a  familiar  exam 
ple  of  philofophical  induction  carried  on  with  a  flrict  regard  to 
fact,  and  without  any  previous  bias  in  favour  of  any  theory. 

To  provoke  Laughter,  is  not  efTential  cither  to  Wit  or  to  Hu 
mour.  For  though  that  unexpected  difcovery  of  refemblance  be 
tween  ideas  fuppofed  dimmilar,  which  is  called  Wit,  and  that 
comic  exhibition  of  fmgular  characters,  fentiments,  and  image 
ry,  which  is  denominated  Humour,  do  frequently  raife  laughter,, 
they  do  not  raife  it  always.  Addifon's  Poem  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  in  which  the  Britifh  kings  are  likened  to  heathen  gods,, 
is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's  ILfTay  on  Man 
abounds  in  ferious  wit;  and  examples  of  ferious  humour  are  not 
uncommon  in  Fielding  s  Hi  (lory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addi 
fon's  Account  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  Wit,  when  the  fubject  is 

rrrave     and    the   allufion    fublime,    raiies   admiration    inilead    of 
?6        * 

laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  {angularities  of  a  good  man  appear 
in  circumftances  of  real  diftrefs,  the  imitation  of  thofe  fingulari- 
ties  in  the  Epic  or  Dramatic  Comedy,  will  form  a  fpecies  of  hu 
mour,  which,  if  it  fliould  force  a  fmile,  will  draw  forth  a  tear 
at  the  fame  time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  diftinguiming 
characters  of  Wit  and  Humour,  has  no  neceilary  connection  with 
the  prefent  fubject.  1  did,  however,  once  intend  to  have  touch 
ed  upon  them  in  the  conclufion  of  this  Difcourfe  :  but  Dr  Camp 
bell's  mafterly  difquifition  concerning  that  matter,  in  the  firfc 
part  of  his  Philofopby  of  Rhetoric ,  makes  it  improper  for  me  to  at 
tempt 
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tempt  it.  I  was  favoured  with  a  perufal  of  that  work  in  manu~ 
fcript,  when  I  had  fmiihed  the  three  firft  chapters  of  this  EfTay 
for  the  prefs  ;  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find  my  notions, 
in  regard  to  the  caufe  or  object  of  Laughter,  fo  fully  warranted 
by  thofe  of  my  very  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  And  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  improper  to  inform  the  public,  that  neither  did  he 
know  of  my  having  undertaken  this  argument,  nor  I  of  his  ha 
ving  difcnfled  that  fubjedl,  till  we  came  mutually  to  exchange  our 
papers,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  one  another's  fentiments  in  re 
gard  to  what  we  had  written. 

Some  authors  have  treated  of  Ridicule,  without  marking  the 
dittincYion  between  Ridiculous  and  Ludicrous  ideas.  But  I  prefume 
the  natural  order  of  proceeding  in  this  Inquiry,  is  to  begin  with 
afcertaining  the  nature  of  what  is  purely  Ludicrous.  Things  ludi 
crous  and  things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  excite 
laughter;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the  latter  excite 
laughter  mixed  with  difapprobation  or  contempt  *.  My  defign  is, 
to  analyfe  and  explain  that  quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes 
them  provoke  pure  Laughter ,  and  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  Lu 
dicrous  or  Laughable. 

0 

When  certain  objecls,  qualities,  or  ideas,  occur  to  our  4enfes, 
memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh  at  them,  and  expecl: 
that  other  men  mould  do  the  fame.  To  fmile  on  certain  occafions, 
is  not  lefs  natural,  than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out 
when  we  feel  pain. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  Laughter.  As  a  boy,  pafnng  by 
night  through  a  church-yard,  fings  or  Whittles  in  order  to  con 
ceal  his  fear  even  from  himfelf ;  fo  there  are  men,  who,  by  for 
cing  a  fmile,  endeavour  fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from 

.  b.vU    '          *>Ji(ii','i   JU-j]  ;>.(}      •:  .' 
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*  -Piidiculus  proprie  dicitur  qui  .in  rebus  turpibus  ridetur.  Fc/ius. 

4  E  2  themfelves 
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themfclvcs  too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh 
ter  is  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  oflends  the  car;  the  features 
cliftortcd  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye.  A  mixture  of  hypocrify, 
malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus  difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one 
of  the  mod  hateful  fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  "  human 

"   face  divine"  into  the  vifage  of  a  fiend. Similar  to  this  is  the 

fmilc  of  a  wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  accom- 
]>liihing  his  evil  pv.rpofes.  Milton  gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  it,  ia 
that  well-known  pafTage  : 

He  ceafcd  ;  for  both  fecm'd  highly  plcafed,  and  Death 
Grin'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  fmile,    to  hear 
His  famine  fhould  be  fill'd,  and  blefs'd  his  maw 
Deflin'd  to  that  good  hour.  — 

But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  man  a  fiend  or  mon~ 
fter,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyfe.  My  inquiries  are  confined 
to  "  that  fpecies  of  laughter,  which  is  at  once  natural  and  inno- 


"  cent.' 


Of  this  there  are  two  forts.  The  laughter  occafioned  by  tick 
ling  or  gladnefs  is  different  from  that  which  arifes  on  reading  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  former  may  be  called  Animal  Laughter  :  the 
latter  (if  it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word,  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late)  I  mould  term  Sentimental. Smiles  ad 
mit  of  fimilar  divifions.  Not  to  mention  the  fcornful,  the  en 
vious,  the  malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  remark,  that  of  the  in 
nocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there  are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds 
from  the  rlfible  emotion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  in 
to  laughter.  The  other  is  the  efFedl  of  good  humour,  compla 
cency,  and  tender  affection.  This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  Homer  afcribes  it  to 

Venus, 
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Venus,  in  an  epithet  :%  which  Drydeu  and  Pope,  after  V/alicr,  im 
properly  tranflatc  laughtcr-hving;  an  idea  that  accords  better  with 
the  character  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddeis  of  love 
and  beaut}-. 

Animal  laughter  admits   of  various   degrees  ;    from  the  gentle 
impulfe  excited  in   a  child   by  moderate  joy,     to   that    terrifying 
and  even  mortal  convulfion,    which    has    been   known   to  accom 
pany  an  unexpected    change  of  fortune.       This    pailion   may,    as 
well  as  joy  and  forrow,  be  communicated  by  fympathy  f;   and  I 
know  not,  whether   the   entertainment  we  receive  from  the  play 
ful  tricks  of  kittens,    and  other  young  animals,  may  not  in  part 
be  refolved  into  fomething  like   a  fellow-feeling  of  their  vivacity. 
-Animal   and  Sentimental   laughter  are   frequently  blended  ; 
but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them.     The  former  is  often  exceffive; 
the  latter  never,  unlefs  heightened  by  the  other.     The  latter  is  al 
ways  pleafing,    both   in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufe  ;     the  former  may 
be  painful  in  both.     But  their  principal  difference  is  this  :  —  the 
one  always  proceeds  from  a   fentiment  or  emotion,  excited  in  the 
mind,  in  confequence   of  certain  objects   or  ideas  being  prefented 
to  it,  of  which  emotion  we  may  be  confcious  even  when  we  fup- 
prefs   laughter;  --the  other  arifes,  not   from  any  fentiment,  or 
perception  of  ludicrous  ideas,  but  from   fome    bodily  feeling,'  or 
fudden  impulfe,  on  what  is  called  the  animal  fpirits,  proceeding, 
or  feeming  to  proceed,  from  the  operation  of  caufes  purely  mate 
rial.  -       -The  prefent  inquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  dif- 
tinguimed  by  the  name  of  Sentimental  Laughter. 
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The  pieitiing  emotion  *,    arifmg  from  the  view  of  ludicrous  i- 
<kas,  is  known    to  every  one  by  experience,  but,  being  a  fimple 
feeling,  admits  not  of  definition.     It  is  to  be   diftinguiflied  from 
the  laughter  that  generally  attends  it,  as  for  row   is   to   be   diilin- 
guiihed  from  tears  ;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree  by  tliofe  who 
are  remarkable   for  gravity  of  countenance.     Swift  feldom  laugh 
ed  ;  notwithitanding   his   uncommon   talents  in  wit  and  humour, 
a-nd  the  extraordinary  delight  he  feems  to  have   had  in  furvcying 
the  ridiculous  fide  of  things.     Why  this  agreeable  emotion  mould 
be  accompanied  with    laughter  as  its  outward  fign,  or  forrow  ex- 
prefs    itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  and  palcnefs,   I  cannot 
ultimately  explain,  otherwife  than  by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  ap 
pointment  of  the  Author  of  Nature. All  I  mean  by  this  inqui 
ry  is,  to  determine,    WHAT  is   PECULIAR   TO   THOSE  THINGS 
WHICH   PROVOKE  LAUGHTER;  —  OR,   RATHZR,  WHICH   RAISE 
IN  THE    MIND    THAT  PLEASING    SENTIMENT  OR  XMOTION 
WHEREOF  LAUGHTER  is  THE  EXTERNAL  SIGN. 

I.  Philofophers  have  differed  in  their  opinions  concerning  this 
matter.  Ariftotle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  obfervcs  of 
Comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or  meannefles  only  which 
"  partake  of  the  ridiculous  :  —  now  the  Ridiculous  (fays  he) 
"  confifts  in  fome  fault  or  turpitude  not  attended  with  great  pain, 
"  and  not  deftruclive."  It  is  clear,  that  Ariftotle  here  means  to 
characlerife,  not  laughable  qualities  in  general,  (as  fome  have 
thought),  but  the  objects  of  Comic  Ridicule  only ;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  juft,  however  it  may  have  been  overlook 
ed  or  defpifed  by  Comic  writers.  Crimes  and  misfortunes  are 


.*  This  emotion  I  fometimcs  call  the  Riffle  Emotion^  a-nd  fcmetimcs  the  Ludicrous 
Sentiment  i  terms  that  may  be  fuffkiently  intelligible,  though  perhaps  they  are  not 
according  to  ftricl  analogy. 

often 
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often  in  modern  plays,  and  were  fometimes  in  the  ancient,  held 
up.  as  objects  of  public  merriment;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not  {hock  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a  reprefentation.  I  wifh 
our  writers  of  comedy  and  romance  would  in  this  refpecl  imitate 
the  delicacy  of  their  anceftors,  the  honeft  and  brave  favages  of 
old  Germany,  of  whom  the  hifborian  fays,  "  Nemo  vitia  ridet; 
;  nee  corrumpere  et  corrumpi  feculum  vocatur  *." The  defi 
nition  from  Ariftotle  does  not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature 
of  ludicrous  ideas  ;  for  it  will  appear  by  and  by^  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  nor  turpitude  of  any 
kind. 

II.  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have  deferved  no 
tice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with  approbation  in  the  for 
ty- feventh  paper  of  the  Spectator.  "  The  pamon  of  laughter 
44  (lays  Mr  Hobbes)  is  nothing  elfe,  but  fudden  glory  arifing 
44  from  fome  Hidden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  our- 
44  felves  by  companion  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
44  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh  at  the  follies 
44  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fuddenly  to  remembrance, 
44  except  they  bring  with  them  any  prefent  dishonour."  Addi 
fon  juftly  obierves,  after  quoting  thefe  words,,  that  "  according 
44  to  this  account,  when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  executively,  inftead 
44  of  faying,  that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him,  that 
4'  he  is  very  proud."  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  elegant  author 
fhould  be  aware  of  this  confequence,  and  yet  admit  the  theory ; 
for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Laughter  i&  not  confidered  as  a  fign  of  pride ;  perfons  of  fingu- 
lar  gravity  being  often  fufpecled  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers 
feldom  or  never.  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  innocent 


*  Tacitus,  de  moribus  Gerxnanoruxn,  cap.  19* 
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humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain  a  fixed  folemni- 
ty  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  us  to  think,  that  he  is  the 
humbled,  and  the  only  humble  perfon,  in  the  circle  i 

Another  writer   in   the   Spectator,  N°  249.  remarks,  in  connr- 
imtion  of  thki  theory,  that  the  vainrf  part  of  mankind   are  moil 
ad  elided  to  the  padioii  of   laughter.       Now,   how  can   this  be,    if 
the  wulrjl  part  of  man  kind  are  alfo  mod  addicled    to   it,    unlefs 
we  fuppofe  vanity   and  pride  to   be  the   fame   tiling  ?       But  they 
are  certainly  different  paflions.     The   proud   man    defpifes   other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  importance  :    the  vain   man   dands  in   need  of  the  applaufe 
of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy  without  it.       Pride   is  apt   to  be 
referved  and  fullen ;    vanity  is  often  affable,  and  officioufly  obli- 
o-inn-.     The  proud  man  is  ib  confident   of  his  merit,  and  thinks 
it  fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarce  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  inform  you  of  it  :    the  vain  man,  to  raife  your  admi 
ration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not   only  the   whole   truth,    but 
even  a  great  eleal  more.       In    the  fame   perfon  thefe   two  pafficns 
may,  no  doubt,  be  united  :     but  fome  men   are  too  proud  to  be 
vain,  and  fome  vain  men  are    too   confcious  of  their  own  weak- 
nefs  to  be  proud.      Be  all   this,    however,    as  it  will,  we  have 
not  as   yet  made  any  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laughter;  in  re 
gard  to  which,  I  apprehend  that  the  vain  are  not  more  intempe 
rate  than  other  people ;    and  I  am  fure  that  the  proud  are  much 

lefs  fo. 

The  indances  brought  by  Addifon,  in  favour  of  this  theory  of 
Mr  Hobbes;  —  of  "  great  men  formerly  keeping  in  their  retinue 
c<  a  perfon  to  laugh  at,  who  was  by  profemon  a  fool ;  —  of 
tl  Dutchmen  being  diverted  with  the  fign  of  the  gaper;  —  of  the 
"  mob  entertaining  themfelves  with  Jack  Puddings,  whofe  hu- 
"  mourlies  in  committing  blunders ;  —  and  of  the  amufement 

"  that 
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"  that  fome   people  find  in   making  as  many  April  fools  as 
"  ble  *•:"  —  thefe  inftances,    I  fay,  may  prove  the  truth  of  the 
-diflich,   quoted  by  our  author  from  Dennis,  who  tranflates  it  fro  in 
Boileau, 

Thus  one  foci  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  flvdkes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

- —  But  I  cannot  fee  how  they  fhould  prove,  that  laughter  is  owing 
to  pride,  or  to  a  fenfe  of  our  fuperiority  over  the  ludicrous  object. 
Great  men  are  as  merry  now  when  they  do  not  keep  pVofeffed 
jefters,  as  they  were  formerly  when  they  did.  The  gaper  may  be 
a  common  fign  at  Amfterdam,  as  the  Saracen's  head  is  in  Eng 
land,  without  being  the  (landing  jeft  of  the  country,  or  indeed 
any  jeft  at  all.  The  Jack  Pudding  is  confidered,  even  by  the 
mob,  as  more  rogue  than  fool ;  and  they  who  attend  the  ftage  of 
the  itinerant  phyfician,  do  for  the  mofl  part  regard  both  the  ma 
iler  and  the  fervant  as  perfons  of  .extraordinary  abilities.  And  as 
to  the  wag  who  amufes  himfelf  on  the  fird  of  April  with  telling 
lies,  he  muft  be  mallow  indeed,  if  he  hope  by  fo  doing  to  ac 
quire  any  fuperiority  over  another  man,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
wifer  and  better  than  himfelf;  for  on  thefe  occafions,  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  joke,  and  the  loudnefs  of  the  laugh,  are,  if  1  rightly 
remember,  in  exacl:  proportion  to  the  fagacity  of  the  perfon  im- 
pofed  on.  What  our  author,  in  the  fame  paper,  fays  of  Butts  in 
converfation,  makes  rather  againfl  his  theory  than  for  it.  No 
man,  who  has  any  preteniions  to  good  manners,  to  common  uri- 
derflanding,  or  even  to  common  humanity,  will  ever  think  of 
making  a  butt  of  that  perfon  who  has  neither  fenfe  nor  fpirit  to 
defend  himfelf.  Sir  John  FaldaiT  would  not  have  excelled  fo 
much  in  this  character,  if  he  had  not  equally  excelled  in 

*  See  Spectator,  Numb  .47. 
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\vardirig  off  and  retorting  raillery.  The  rrnth  is,  the  butt  of  the 
company  is  generally  known  to  be  one  of  the  wittieft  and  bcfl- 
humonred  perfbns  in  it  ;  fo  that  the  mirth  he  may  difFufe  a- 
round  him  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  his  apparent  infe^ 
riority. 

If  Laughter  arofe  from  pride,  and  that  pride  from  a  fudden 
conception  of  fome  prefent  eminency  in  ourfelves,  compared  with 
others,  or  compared  with  ourfelves  as  we  were  formerly;  it  would 
follow,  —  that  the  wife,  the  beautiful,  the  flrong,  the  healthy, 
and  the  rich,  muft  giggle  away  a  great  part  of  their  lives,  becaufe 
they  \vould  every  now  and  then  become  fuddenly  fenfible  of  their 
fuperiority  over  the  foolim,  the  homely,  the  feeble,  the  fickly, 
and  the  poor ;  —  that  one  would  never  recollect  the  tranfaclions 
of  one's  childhood,  or  the  abfurdity  of  one's  dreams,  without  mer 
riment  ;  — that  in  the  company  of  our  equals  we  mould  always  be 
grave ;  —  and  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  muft  have  been  the  greatefl 
wag  of  his  time. 

That  the  paiTion  of  laughter,  though  not  properly  the  effect  of 
pride,  does,  however,  arife  from  a  conception  of  fome  fmall 
fault  or  turpitude,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  fancied  inferiority,  in 
the  ludicrous  object,  has  been  afTerted  by  feveral  writers.  One 
would  indeed  be  apt  at  firft  hearing  to  reply,  that  we  often  fmile 
at  a  witty  performance  or  paflage,  —  fuch  as  Butler's  allufion  to 
a  boiled  lobfler,  in  his  picture  of  the  morning  *,  -  -  when  we  are 
fo  far  from  conceiving  any  inferiority  or  turpitude  in  the  author, 
that  we  greatly  admire  his  genius,  and  wiih  ourfelves  pofleffed  of 


*  The*  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 

•    'i  f .' 

And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  morn 

i  '"  *      /  r        v 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

that 
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that  very  turn  of  fancy  which  produced  the  drollery  in  queftion. 

'*  But  as  we  may  be  betrayed  into  a  momentary  belief,  that 

**  Garrick  is  really  Abel  Drugger;  fo,  it  is  faid,  we  may  ima- 
"  gine  a  tranfient  inferiority,  either  real  or  afTumed,  even  in  a 
"  perfon  whom  we  admire;  and  that,  when  we  fmile  at  Butler's 
"  allufion,  we  for  a  moment  conceive  him  to  have  aiTumed  the 
1  character  of  one  who  was  incapable  to  difcern  the  impropriety 

'  of  fuch  an  odd  union  of  images. We  fmile  at   the  logic, 

1  wherewith  Hudibras  endeavours  to  folace  himfelf,  when  he  is 
.  '*  fet  in  the  (locks, 

As  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 
To  th*  earth,   grow  fli.ll  more  reverend ; 
And  cannons  moot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  you  let  down  their  breeches. 
I'll  make  this  prefent  abject  ftate 
Advance  me  to  a  greater  height. 


Here,  it  is  faid,  that  the  laugh  arifes  from  our  'fuppofing  the 
author  to  aflume  for  a  moment  the  character  of  one  who, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  rules 
of  analogical  reafoning,  does  not  perceive,  that  the  cafe  he  ar 
gues  from  is  totally  unlike  the  cafe  he  argues  to,  nor,  confe- 
quently,  that  the  argument  is  a  fophifm.  —  If  we  fmile  at  the 
afs,  in  the  fable,  fawning  upon  his  mafler,  in  imitation  of  the 
"  fpaniel ;  or  at  the  frog  puffing  and  fwelling  to  ftretch  himfelf 
*'  to  the  nze  of  the  ox,  it  is  (we  are  told)  becaufe  we  perceive 
"  fome thing  fingularly  defective  in  the  pamoas  or  fentlments  of 
"  thofe  animals.  And  a  refpedlable  friend,  who  entertains  us 
•"  with  a  merry  ftory,  is  faid  to  do  fo,  either  by  a0uming  a  mo- 
"  mentary  inferiority,  or  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  fome  thing 
4C  in  which  we  feem  to  difcern  fome  fmall  fault  or  turpitude." 

4  F  2  In 
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In  proof  of  this,    it   is  further  affirmed,   "  That  we  never  fmile 
1  at  fortuitous  combinations  of  ideas,   qualities,   or  events,  but  at 
;i  thofe  combinations   only   that   feem   to   require    the   agency  of 
Ci  ibme  directing  mind  :  -  -whence  it  Is  inferred,   that  where- e\eu 
"  the  ludicrous   quality    appears,    a    certain  mental  character    is 
"  fu',?pafed  to  exert  itfelf;  and  that  this  character  mull  needs  im 
ply  inferiority,    becauie,  from  our  being   fo  often  tempted  to 
fmi!e  bv  the  tricks  of  buffoons   and   brute  animals,    it  would 

•/ 

•'  feem  to  be  confident   neither  with   fuperiority  nor  with   equa- 

"  lity." 

This  theory  is  more  fubtle  than  folid.     Let  us  look  back  to  the 
analogical  argument   which  Butler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero, 
and  which  every  perfon  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  man  muft  allow 
to  be  laughable.     Why  is  it   fo  ?     Bccaufe   (fhy  they)  it  leads  us 
to  difcover  fome  turpitude  or  deficiency   in  the   author's   under- 
Handing.      Is  this  deficiency,  then,  in  the  hero  Hudibras,    or  in, 
Butler  the  poet  ?      Is  it  real,    or  is  it   affumed  ?       It    matters   not 
which  5  for,  though  we  knew  that  an  idiot  had  accidentally  writ 
ten  it,   or  that  a  wrong-headed  cnthufiaft   had  ferioufly  fpoken  it,, 
the  reafoning   would  ftill  be  ludicrous.      Is   then   a  trifling  argu 
ment   from   analogy    a   laughable   object,     whether  advanced   ie- 
vioufly  or  in  jell  ?     If  this  be  the  cafe,   it  muft  be   owned,    that 
the  fentimcnts  of  mortal  men  arc  ftrangely  perverted  in  thefe  latter 
times  ;   for  that  many  a  volume  of  elaborate  controversy,  inftead  of 
difpofing  the  gentle  reader  to  (lumber  by  its  darknefs  and  dullnefs, 
ought  to  have  "  fet  the  table  in  a  roar"  by  its  vain  and  fophitlical 
analogies. 

Further,  I  deny  not,  that  all  performances  in  wit  and  humour 
are  connected  with  a  mind,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  per 
former  as  naturally  as  any  other  effect  to-  its  caufe.  But  do  we 
not  fornetimes  laugh  at  fortuitous  combinations,  in  which,  as  no 
mental  energy  is  concerned  in  producing  them,  there  cannot  be 

either 
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either  fault  or  turpitude  ?  Could  not  one  imagine  a  fet  of  people 
jumbled  together  by  accident,  fo  as  to  prefent  a  laughable  group 
to  thofe  who  know  their  characters  ?  If  Pope  and  Colley  Cibber 
had  been  fo  fqueezed  by  a  croud  in  the  playhoufe,  as  to  be  com 
pelled  to  fie  with  their  heads  contiguous,  and  the  arm  of  one  a- 
bout  the  neck  of  the  other,  exprefling  at  the  fame  time  in  their 
looks  a  mutual  antipathy  and  reluctance,  I  believe  the  fight  would 
have  been  entertaining  enough,  efpecially  if  believed  to  be  acci 
dental.  Our  cofFeehoufe-politicians  were  lately  betrayed  into 

a  fmile,  by  one  Papirius  Curfor,  a  wag  who  read  the  news- papers 
quite  acrofs  the  page,  without  minding  the  fpace  that  diiliii- 
guiihes  the  columns,  and  fo  pretended  to  light  upon  fome  very  a- 
mufing  combinations*  Thefe  were  no  doubt  the  contrivance  of 
Papirius  himfelf ;  but,  fuppofmg  them  to  have  been  accidental, 
and  that  the  printer  had  without  defign  neglected,  to  feparate  his 
columns,  I  aik,  whether  they  would;  have  been  lefs  ridiculous  ? 
The  joke  I  {hall  allow  to  be  as  wretched  as  you  pleafe  :  but  we 
are  not  now  talking  of  the  delicacies  of  wit  or  humour,  (which  will 
be  touched  upon  in  the  fequel),  but  of  thofe  combinations  of  i- 
deas  that  provoke  laughter.  And  here  let  me  beg  of  the  critic,. 
not  to  take  offence  at  the  familiarity  of  thefe  examples.  I  mall  a- 
pologize  for  them  afterwards.  Meantime  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
confider,  that  my  fubjecl  is  a  familiar  one,  and  the  phenomenon  I 
would  account  for  as  frequent  among  clowns  and  children  as  a-- 
mong  philo  fop  hers. 

III.  Hutchefon  has  given  another  account  of  the  ludicrous  qua 
lity.  He  feems  to  think,  that  "  it  is  the  contrail  or  oppoiition 
"  of  dignity  and  ineannefs  that  occafions  laughter."  Granting 
this  to  be  true,  (and  how  far  this  is  true  will  appear  by  and  by), 
1  would  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  what  the  ingenious  author 
feems  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there  maybe  a  mixture  o£ 
ineannefs  and  dignity,  where  there  is  nothing  ludicrous.  A  city,, 

confidered; 
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confidered  as  a  collection  of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable 
object.  Nor  was  that  perfonage  either  ludicrous  or  ridiculous, 
whom  Pope  fo  juflly  characlerifes, 

The  greatcfl,   wifeft,   meanefl,   of  mankind. 

But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laughter  ari- 

fing  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objecls,  wherein  there  is  no  difcern- 
ible  opposition  of  meannefs  and  dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dag 
ger  of  Hudibras,  that 

It  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
Toaft  cheefc  or  bacon,   though  it  were 
To  bait  a  moufe-trap,    'twould  not  care  ; 
'Twould  make  clean  (hoes,   or  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth. 

The  humour  of  the  paflage  cannot  arife  from  the  meannefs  of 
thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  dagger,  nor  from 
any  opposition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  in  the  offices  themfelves, 
they  being  all  equally  mean  ;  and  mud  therefore  be  owing  to 
ibme  other  peculiarity  in  the  defcription.  —  We  laugh,  when  a 
droll  mimics  the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon  ;  here  dignity  and 
meannefs  are  indeed  united ;  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though  not  fo 
heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculiarities  of  a  fellow  as 
infignincant  as  himfelf,  and  difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  meannefs.  —  The  levities  of  Sancho  Pane/a  oppofed  to  the  fo 
lemnity  of  his  mailer,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of 
preferment,  form  an  entertaining  contrail :  but  fome  of  the  va 
garies  of  that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable,  even  when 
his  preferment  and  his  matter  are  out  of  the  queftion.  —  We  do 
not  perceive  any  contratt  of  meannefs  and  dignity  in  Miftrefs 

Quickly, 
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Quickly,  Sir  Toby  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  nurfe  in  Romeo  and  Ju 
liet,  or  Autolycus  in  the  Winter  s  Tale  ;  yet  they  are  all  ludicrous 
characters  :  Dr  Harrifon  in  Fielding's  Amelia  is  never  mean,  but 
always  refpectable  ;  yet  their  is  a  dam  of  humour  in  him,  which 
often  betrays  the  reader  into  a  fmile.  —  Men  laugh  at  puns  ;  the 
wifeft  and  wittiefl  of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  ;  Queen 
Elifabeth,  Cicero,  and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns 
and  children  laugh  at  them  ;  and  mod  men,  at  one  time  or  o- 
ther,  are  inclined  to  do  the  fame  :  —  but  in  this  fort  of  low  wit, 
is  it  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  that  entertains  us  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  famenefs  and  diverfity, — famenefs 
in  the  found,  and  diverfity  in  the  fignification  ? 

IV.  Akenfide,  in  the  third  book   of  his   excellent  Poem,  treats 
of  Ridicule  at   confiderable  length,     He  gives  a  detail  of  ridicu 
lous  characters  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning,  —  boaflful  fol- 
diers,  and  lying  travellers,  —  hypocritical  churchmen,  —  conceit 
ed  politicians,  —  old  women  that  talk  of  their  charms   and  vir 
tue,  —  Bagged  philofophers   who  rail  at   riches,  —  virtuofi  intent 
upon    trifles,  —  romantic    lovers,  —  wits    wantonly    fatirical,  — 
fops   that  out   of  vanity  affect  to  be  difeafed   and   profligate,  — 
daflards  who  are   afhamed  or  afraid  without  reafon,  —  and  fbols 
who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know.     Thefe  charac 
ters  may  no  doubt  be  fet  in  fuch  a  light  as   to  move  at  once  our 
laughter  and  contempt,  and   are  therefore   truly   ridiculous,  and  fit 
objects  of  comic  fatire  :   but  the  author  does  not  diftinguifh  be 
tween  what  is  laughable  in  them  and  what  is  contemptible  ;  fo  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  quali 
ties  peculiar  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  pure  laughter.  —  Having, 
iiniflied  the  detail  of  characters,  he  makes  fbme  general  remarks 
on  the  caufe  of  ridicule;  and   explains   himfelf  more  fully  in  a 
profe  definition  illuftrated   by  examples.     The  definition,  or  ra 
ther  description,  is  in   thefe  words.     "  That  which  makes  ob- 

"  jects 
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"  jeds  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground  of  admiration  or  efleem  con- 
"  nected  with  other  more  general  circumilances  comparatively 
"  worthlefs  or  deformed  ;  or  it  is  fome  circumftance  of  turpitude 
<c  or  deformity  connected  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
"  beautiful :  the  inconfiftent  properties  exiiYmg  either  in  the  ob- 
"  jecls  themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
"  they  relate ;  belonging  always  to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of 
"  being  ;  implying  fentiment  and  defign  ;  and  exciting  no  acute 
"  or  vehement  emotion  of  the  heart."  —  Whatever  account  we 
make  of  this  definition,  which  to  thofe  who  acquiefce  in  the 
foregoing  reafonings  may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatisfadory, 
there  is  in  the  poem  a  paflage  that  deferves  particular  notice,  as 
it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exact  account  of  the  ludicrous  quality, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theories  above  mentioned.  This 
paflage  will  be  quoted  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 

Laughter  feems  to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  in 
congruous  united  in  the  fame  aflemblage  ;  I.  By 
Juxta-pofition  ;  II.  As  Caufe  and  Effe6t ;  III.  By 
Comparifon  founded  on  Similitude  ;  or,  IV.  Uni 
ted  fo  as  to  exhibit  an  oppofition  of  Meannefs  and 
Dignity. 


"OWEVER  imperfec~l  thefe  Theories  may  appear,  there  is  none 
of  them  cleftitute  of  merit :  and  indeed  the  moft  fanciful 
philofopher  fcldom  frames  a  theory,  without  confuhing  nature, 
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in  fome  of  her  mere  obvious  appearances.  Laughter  very  fre 
quently  arifes  from  the  view  of  dignity  and  meanneis  united  in 
the  fame  object ;  fometimes,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of 
aflTumed  inferiority  *,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and  unimportant 
turpitudes  ;  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  though  rarely,  from  that 
fort  of  pride,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  pafTage  quoted  from  Mr 
Hobbes  by  Addifon. 

All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of  laughter  is 
fomething  compounded  ;  or  fomething  that  difpofes  the  mind  to 
form  a  comparifon,  by  palling  from  one  object  or  idea  to  ano 
ther.  That  this  is  in  fact  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori ; 
but  this  holds  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be 
found  to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  *'  Laughter  arifes  from  the  view 
"  of  two  or  more  objects  or  ideas,  difpofing  the  mind  to  form  a 
"  comparifon  ?"  According  to  the  theory  of  Hobbes,  this  com 
parifon  would  be  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  ourfeives  ;  ac 
cording  to  thofe  writers  Who  mifapply  Ariftotle's  definition,  it 
would  feem  to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  o- 
ther  things  or  perfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  incline  to  Huche- 
fon's  theory,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  three,  we  mall  think  that 
there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous  object,  firft 
with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas  or  things  extraneous. 

Further  :  Every  appearance  that  is  made  up  of  parts,  or  that 
leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a  comparifon,  is  not  lu 
dicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or  woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  fifh,  or  a 


*  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift,  in  fome  of  their  moft  humourous  pieces,  af- 
fume  the  character,  and  affecl  the  ignorance,  of  Grubftreet  writers  ;  and  from 
this  circumftance  part  of  the  humour  of  fuch  papers  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
arife.  "  Valde  hsec  ridentur  (fays  Cicero)  qu?e  a  prudentibus,  quail  per  _diffimu- 
•"  lationem  non  intelligeridi,  fubabfurde  falfeque  dicuntur."  De  Oratl  II.  68. 

4  &  bird, 
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bird,  is  not  ludicrous,  though  it  confifts  of  many  parts  ;  —  and 
it  may  be  compared  to  many  other  things  without  railing  laugh 
ter  :  but  the  pidure  defcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kpiftle  to 
the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfr's  neck,  feathers  of  differ 
ent  birds,  limbs  of  different  beafts,  and  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would 
have  been  thought  ludicrous  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  we 
believe  Horace,  and  in  certam  circumftances  would  no  doubt  be 
fo  at  this  day.  It  would  feem  then,  that  "  the  parts  of  a  laugh- 
"  able  affemblage  mull  be  in  fome  degree  unfuitable  and  hetero- 


41  geneous.' 


Moreover  :  Any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian  monfler,  a 
human  head,  a  horfe's  neck,  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  or  the  plumage 
of  a  fowl,  is  not  ludicrous  in  itfelf ;  nor  would  thofe  feveral  parts 
be  ludicrous,  if  attended  to  in  fucceffion,  without  any  view  to 
their  union.  For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on  different  fhelves  of  a 
mufeum,  or  even  on  the  fame  fhelf,  no  body  would  laugh,  ex 
cept  perhaps  the  thought  of  uniting  them  were  to  occur  to  his 
fancy,  or  the  paffage  of  Horace  to  his  memory.  It  feems  to  fol 
low,  "  that  the  incongruous  parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  objed 
44  mufl  either  be  combined  fo  as  to  form  an  affemblage,  or  mult. 
"  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  combined." 

May  we  not  then  conclude,  that  "  Laughter  arifes  from  the 
44  view  of  two  or  more  inconfiftent,  unfuitable,  or  incongruous 
41  parts  or  circumftances,  confidered  as  united  in  one  complex 
44  objed  or  affemblage,  or  as  acquiring  a  fort  of  mutual  relation 
4<  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of 
44  them  ?"  The  lines  from  Akenfide,  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to- 
point  at  the  fame  dodrine  : 

Where-e'er  the  power  of  Ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint-eyed  vifage,  fome  incongruous  form, 
Someftubborn  dijjbnance  of  things  combined,. 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver, 

And,, 
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And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr  Gerard, 

in  his  Effliy  on  Tafle  :     "  The  fenfe  of  Ridicule  is  gratified  by  an 

'  inconfiflence  and  difTonance  of  circumftances  in   the  fame   ob- 

'  ject,  or  in  objects  nearly  related  in  the  main  ;    or  by  a  fimili- 

"  tude  or  relation  unexpected  between  things  on  the  whole  oppo- 

"  fite  and  unlike." 

And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying  with  Huchefon,  that  the  caufe 
or  object  of  laughter  is  an   ' '  oppoiition  of  dignity   and  mean- 
"  nefs  ;"  —  I  would  fay,  in  more  general  terms,  that  it  is,   "  an 
oppoiition   of  fuitablenefs  and  unfuitablenefs,    or   of  relation 
and  the  want  of  relation,  united,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in 
the  fame  afTemblage."  —  Thus  the  offices  afcribed  to  the  dag 
ger  of  Hudibras  feem  quite  heterogeneous  ;    but  we  difcover  a 
bond  of  connection  among  them,  when  we   are  told,  that  the 
fame  weapon  could  occalionally  perform  them  all.  —  Thus,  even 
in  that  mimicry,  which  difplays   no   oppofition  of  dignity   and 
meannefs,  we  perceive  the  actions  of  one  man  joined   to  the  fea 
tures  and  body  of  another  ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs, 
or  want  of  relation,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  perfons,  with 
congruity  and  fimilitude,    arifing  from  the  famenefs  of  the  ac 
tions.  —  Thus,  at  firfl  view,  the  dawn  of  the   morning,  and  a 
boiled  lobfter,  feem  utterly  incongruous,   unlike,  and   (as   Bion- 
dello  fays  of  Petruchio's  ftirrups)   "  of  no  kindred  ;"    but  when 
a  change  of  colour  from  black  to  red  is  fuggeited,  we  recognize 
a  likenefs,  and  confequently  a  relation,  or  ground  of  comparifon. 
And  here  let  it  be  obferved  in   general,  that,  the   greater  the 
number  of  incongruities  that  are  blended  in  the  fame  afTemblao-e, 
the  more  ludicrous  it  will  probably  be.     If,  as   in  the  laft  ex 
ample,  there  be  an  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well 
as  of  likenefs  and  diflimilitude,  the  effect  of  the   contrafl  will  be 
more  powerful,  than  if  only  one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  appear 
ed  in  the  ludicrous  idea.  —  The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote's  mind 

4  G  2  contrafled 
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contrafted  and  conneded  with  his  miferable  equipage,  forms  -a 
very  comical  exhibition  ;  but  when  all   this   is  flill   further  con 
nected  and  contrafted  with  Sancho  Panca,  the  ridicule   is   height 
ened   exceedingly.       Had  the    knight  of    the    lions    been    better 
mounted   and  accoutred,  he  would   not   have  made  us   fmile   fo 
often  ;  becaufc,  the  hero's   mind   and  circumftances   being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group   would   have   united   fewer 
iiiconfiftencies,  and  reconciled  fewer   incongruities.     No  particu 
lar  in  this  equipment  is  without  its  ufe.     The  afs  of  Sancho  and 
the  horfe   ot    his  matter;    the   knight  tall   and   raw-boned,  the 
i'quirc  fat  and  fhort  ;    the  one  brave,  folemn,  generous,  learned, 
and  courteous,  the  other  not  lefs  remarkable  for  cowardice,  levi 
ty,  felfifhnefs,  ignorance,  and  rufticity  ;    the  one   abfurdly  ena 
moured  of  an   ideal  mittrefs,  the   other  ridiculoufly  fond  of  his 
afs  ;  the  one  devoted  to   glory,  the  other  enflaved   to   his   belly  : 
—  it  is  not  eafy,  out  of  two  perfons,  to  make  up  a  more  multi 
farious  contraft.     Butler  has  however  combined  a  dill  greater  va 
riety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances  in   Ralpho  and  Hudi- 
bras  :    but  the   picture,  though   more  elaborate,  is   lefs  natural. 
Yet  this  argues   no  defecl  of  judgement.     His   defign    was,  to 
make  his  hero  not  only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  ;    and  there 
fore  he  jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a  number 
of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,   pedantry,  ignorance,  naftinefs, 
and  extreme  deformity.     But  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  though 
a  ludicrous,    was  never  intended  for   a   contemptible  perfonage. 
He  often  moves   our  pity,  he  never  forfeits   our  efteem  ;  and   his 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  interefting  :   which  could 
not  have  been  the  cafe,  if  his   ftory  had   not  been  natural,  and 
himfelf  endowed  with  great  as  well   as   good   qualities.     To  have 
given  him  fuch  a  (hape,  and   fuch  weapons,  arguments,   boots, 
and  breeches,  as  Butler  has  beftowed   on   his  champion,  would 
have  deftroyed  that  folemnity,  which  is  fo  ftriking  a  feature  in 

Don 
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Don  Quixote :  and  Hudibras,  with  the  manners  and  perfon  of 
the  Spanifh  hero,  would  not  have  been  that  paltry  fig  are,  which 
the  Engliili  poet  meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt 
of  his  countrymen.  —  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quixote's 
kindred,  but  a  different  character.  Smollet's  deiign  was,  not  to 
expofe  him  to  ridicule  ;  but  rather  to  recommend  him  to  our  pi 
ty  and  admiration.  He  has  therefore  given  him  youth,  flrength, 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  courage,  and  dignity  of  mind,  has  mount 
ed  him  on  a  generous  fteed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hiftory  might  have  a  comic  air,  he 
has  been  careful  to  contraft  and  connect  Sir  Launcelot  with  a 
fquire  and  other  affociates  of  very  diilimilar  tempers  and  circum- 
ilanceSi 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  does  not  amount 
to  an  exac"l  defcription,  far  lefs  to  a  logical  definition  :  there  be 
ing  innumerable  combinations  of  congruity  and  inconfiftency, 
of  relation  and  contrariety,  of  likenefs  and  dimmilitude,  which 
are  not  ludicrous  at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  peculiarities 
of  thefe,  we  mould  be  able  to  characterife  with  more  accuracy 
the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to  evince,  that  of  the  prefent 
theory  thus  much  at  lead  is  true,  that  though  every  incongruous 
combination  is  not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  in 
congruous. 

It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  facls   or   examples,   that  any  theory  of 
this  fort  can  be  either  eflabliilied   or    overthrown.     By  fuch  a  de 
tail,  the  foregoing   theories  have  been,  or  may  be,    mown  to  be 
ill-founded,  or  not  fufficiently  comprehenfive.     A  fingle  inflance 
of  a  laughable  objec"l,  which  neither  unites,   nor  is    fuppofed    to 
unite  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewife  mow  the  infufficiency  of 
the  prefent  :    nor  will  I  undertake  to  prove,   (for  indeed  1  cannot), 
that- no  fuch  inftance  can  be  given.     A  complete  enumeration  of 

ludicrous- 
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ludicrous  objects  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  :  and  therefore  we 
can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the  poillbility  of  doubt, 
that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all  ludicrous,  ideas  that  are, 
or  have  been,  or  may  be  imagined.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of 
this  kind  is  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better  founded,  than  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

Many  are  the  modes  of  combination  by  which  incongruous 
qualities  may  be  prcfented  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  fancy,  fo  as  to 
provoke  laughter  :  and  of  incongruity  itfelf,  as  of  falfehood,  the 
forms  may  be  diverfified  without  end.  An  exafl  arrangement  of 
ludicrous  examples  is  therefore  as  unattainable  as  a  complete  enume 
ration.  Something,  however,  of  this  fort  we  mud  attempt,  to  a- 
void  running  into  confufion. 

I.  One  of  the  fnnpleft  modes  of  combination,  is  that  which  a- 
rifes  from  Contiguity.  Things  incongruous  are  often  laughable, 
when  united  as  parts  of  a  fyftem,  or  {imply  'when  placed  together. 

That  dialogue  of  Erafmus,  called  Abfurda^  which  looks  like 

a  converfation  between  two  deaf  men,  feems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
raife  laughter,  by  the  mere  juxta-pofition  of  unconnected  fen- 
tences.  But  the  attempt  is  rather  unfuccefsful ;  this  fort  of  crofs- 
purpofes  being  too  obvious,  and  too  little  furprifing,  to  yield  en 
tertainment. 

i.  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  all  admit,  that  bodily 
fingularities  may  be  laughable  * ;  and,  according  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  authors,  that  is  a  ridiculous  countenance,  in  which  there  is 
deformity  and  diftortion  without  diftrefs.  Any  feature,  particu 
larly  one  of  the  middle  features,  a  nofe,  a  mouth,  or  a  chin,  un 
commonly  large,  may,  when  attended  with  no  inconvenience, 
tempt  one  to  fmilc  j  as  appears  from  the  effect  of  caricatura  in 

"   Arift.  Poet,  f  5.-,  Cicero  de  Oral,  ii.  239-;    Quint.  Inft.  Or.  vi.  3. 

painting. 
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painting.  We  read  in  the  Spectator  *,  of  a  number  of  men  with 
long  chins,  whom  a  wag  at  Bath  invited  to  dine  with  him  ;  and 
are  told,  that  a  great  deal  of  mirth  paiTed  on  the  occafion.  '  Here 
was  a  colledion  of  incongruities  related  not  only  by  mutual  il- 
militude,  but  alfo  by  juxta-pofition  ;  a  circumftance  that  would 
naturally  heighten  the  ludicrous  effed.  Yet  here  was  no  mixture 
of  dignity  and  meannefs ;  and  the  meeting,  if  it  had  been  acciden 
tal,  would  not  have  been  lefs  laughable. 

2.  A  country-dance  of  men   and   women,    like  thofe  exhibited 
by  Hogarth  in  his  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
beholder  merry,  whether  he  believed  their  union   to   be  the  effecT 
of  defign,   or  of  accident.     Moft  of  thofe  perfons  have  incongrui 
ties  of  their  own,  in  their  fhape,    drefs,  or  attitude,    and   all  of 
them  are  incongruous  in  refped  of  one  another;    thus  far  the  af- 
femblage  difplays  contrariety  or  want  of  relation  :   and  they  are  all 
united  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  fame  dance ;   and  thus  far  they 
are  mutually  related.     And  if  we  fuppofe  the  two  elegant  figures 
removed,  which  might  be  done  without  leiTening  the  ridicule,  we 
mould  not   eafily   difcern  any  contrafl  of  dignity  and  meannefs 
in  the  group  that  remains. 

3.  Almoft  the  fame  remarks    might   be    made    on   The  Enraged 
Mufician,  another  piece  of  the  fame  great  mafter,  of  which  a  witty 
author  quaintly  fays,   that  it  deafens  one   to  look  at  it.       This   ex 
traordinary  group   forms  a  very-  comical    mixture   of  incongruity 
and  relation ;  —  of  incongruity,   owing  to  the  diffimilar  employ 
ments  and  appearances  of  the  feveral  perfons,  and  to  the  variety 
and    dhTonance   of    their    refpeclive  noifes  ;  —  and   of  relation 
owing  to  their  being  all  united  in  the  fame   place,     and  for   the 
fame  purpofe,  of  tormenting  the  poor  fiddler.     From  the  various 
founds   co-operating  to   this    one  end,     the   piece  becomes   more 
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laughable,  than  if  their  meeting  were  conceived  to  be  without  any 
particular  detonation;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  relations,  as 
well  as  of  contrarieties,  that  take  place  in  any  ludicrous  aflem- 
blage,  the  more  ludicrous  it  will  generally  appear.  Yet  though 
this  group  comprehends  not  any  mixture  of  meannefs  and  digni 
ty,  it  would,  1  think,  be  allowed  to  be  laughable  to  a  certain  de 
gree,  merely  from  the  juxta-pofition  of  the  objects,  even  though  it 
were  fuppofed  to  be  accidental. 

Groups  of  this  fort,  if  accurately  defcribed,  are  no  doubt  en 
tertaining,  when  expreHed  in  words,  as  well  as  when  prefented  to 
the  eye  by  means  of  colour.  But  it  would  require  many  words 
to  do  juftice  to  fo  great  a  variety  of  things  and  perfons ;  which 
therefore  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  but  gradually 
and  in  fucceilion ;  and  hence  the  jarring  coincidences  of  the 
whole  would  be  Ids  difcernible  in  a  poetical  defcription,  than  in 
a  print  or  picture.  The  ludicrous  effect,  that  arifes  from  the 
mere  contiguity  of  the  objects,  may  therefore  be  better  exemplified 
by  vifible  aflemblages  delineated  by  the  painter,  than  by  fuch  as 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  verbal  defcription  *.  Yet  even 

by 


*  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  Painting  is  a  more  copious  fource  of  Rifible  emo 
tion,  than  thofe  arts  are  which  affect  the  mind  by  means  of  language.  Painting 
is  no  doubt  more  lively  in  defcription  than  Poetry  :  and,  by  prefenting  a  whole 
composition  to  the  eye  at  once,  may  ftrike  the  mind  with  a  more  diverfified  and 
more  emphatical  impulfe.  What  we  fee,  too,  we  apprehend  more  eafily  than  what 
we  only  conceive  from  narration  : 

Segnius  irrkant  animos  demifla  per  aurem, 
Quam  quse  funt  oculis  fubjecta  fidelibus,  et  quse 
Ipfe  flbi  tradit  fpeclator. 

But  the  defcriptive  powers  of  painting  are  fubject  to  many  limitations.      It  cannot 

mark  the  progrefs  of  action  or  thought,  becaufe  it  exhibits  the  events  of  one  in- 

i  ft  ant 
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by  this  vehicle,  burlefque  combinations  may  be  fuggefted  to 
the  fancy,  which  in  part  derive  the  ludicrous  character  from 
the  juxta-pofttion  of  the  component  parts.  Take  an  example  or 
two. 

4.  ' ;  If  a  man  (fays  the  Tatler,  fpeaking  of  the  utility  of  ad- 
vertifements)  has  pains  in  his  head,  colics  in  his  bowels,  or 
fpots  in  his  cloaths,  he  may  there  meet  with  proper  cures  and 
remedies.  If  a  man  would  recover  a  wife,  or  a  horfe  that  is 
ftolen  or  flrayed ;  if  he  wants  new  fermons,  electuaries,  or  afTes 
milk,  or  any  thing  elfe,  either  for  his  body  or  his  mind,  this 
is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in  *." 


5.   He  fung  of  Taffy  Welch,  and  Sawney  Scot, 
Lillibullero,  and  the  Irifh  trot ; 
The  bower  of  Rofamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
And  how  the  grafs  now  grows  where  Troy  town  flood  ; 
Then  he  was  feiz'd  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  fudden  fung  the  hundredth  pfalm  f, 

6.  Incongruous  ideas,  related  by  contiguity,  do  fometimes  ac 
quire  a  clofer  connection,  and  may  become  more  laughable,  when 

ftant  of  time ;  nor  has  it  any  expreffion  for  intellectual  notions,  nor  for  thofe 
calmer  affe&ions  of  the  foul  that  produce  no  vifible  change  on  the  body.  But 
Poetry  can  defcribe  every  energy  of  mind,  and  phenomenon  of  matter ;  and  every 
variety,  however  minute,  of  character,  fentiment,  and  paffion,  as  it  appears  in 
each  period  of  its  progrefs.  And  innumerable  combinations,  both  of  fublime  and 
of  ludicrous  ideas  there  are,  which  the  pencil  cannot  trace  out,  but  which  arc  eafily 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  fpeech  or  writing. 

*  Tatler,  Numb.  224. 

t  Gay's  Paltorals.      See   Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.   105. —  no. 

4  H  their 
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their  names  being   made   equally   dependent   upon   one   and   the 
fame  verb,   confer  on  it  two  or  more  incongruous   figiiincations. 

"   It  is  obfervable,   (fays  Pope  of  Prince  Eugene),  that  this  ge~ 
1  neral  is  a  great  taker  of  fmiff,   as  well  as  of  towns  *.." 

An  oppofition  of  dignity  and  mcanncfs,  or  of  greatnefs  and 
littienefs,  is  no  doubt  oblervable  in  tiiefe  examples.  Yet  defcrip- 
tion  may  foinetimes  be  laughable,  when  the  ideas  or  phrafes  are 
related  by  juxta-pofition  only,  and  imply  no  perceptible  contrail 
of  dignity  and  meannefs.  Swift's  Inventory  of  his  houfehold- 
fluff,  "An  oaken  broken  elbow-chair,  "  A  caudle-cup  without  an. 
"  ear,"  &c.  is  truly  laughable;  at  leail  we  are  fure  that  he 
thought  it  fo  :  the  various  and  diffimilar  articles  fpecified  in  it  are 


*  Key  to  the  Lock.  -  In  all  wit  of  this  fort,  when  laughter  is  intended,  it  will 
perhaps  be  neceffary  to  blend  greatnefs  with  littienefs,  or  to  form  fome  other  gla 
ring  contrail.  Ovid  and  Cowley  are  fond  of  thefe  quaint  conceits,  but  feldom, 
v-aifc  a  fmile  by  them,  and  furcly  did  not  intend  any. 

Confiliis  non  curribus  utere  noftris.  frlctamcrph.  lib.  2. 

And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counfel  take. 


But  now  the  early  birds  began  to  call 

The  morning  forth  :    uproie  the  Sun  and  Saul.  Davidtis. 

<f  A  horfe  (fays  a  certain  ferious,  but  flowery  author)  may  throw  his  rider,  and 
"  at  once  dafh  his  body  againft  the  ftones,  and  his  foul  into  the  other  world." 

Such  whticifm  in  a  ferious  work  is  offenfive  to  a  reader  of  tfifte,  (fee  Kurd's 
Commentary  on  the  Epiflle  to  Auguftus,  verf.  97.)  ;  —  and  we  are  not  apt  to  laugh 
at  '.hat  which  offends  us.  To  the  author  it  is  probably  the  objecl  of  admiration, 
and  we  feldom  iaugh  at  what  we  greatly  admire. 

i  fimilar 
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fimihir  and  uniform  in  this  one  refpecl,  that  they  are  nil  worn  out, 
imperfect,  or  ulelefs;  but  their  meannefs  is  without  any  mixture 

of  dignity. Sancho's   Proverbs  often   provoke   a  fmile  ;     not 

•becaufe  fome  are  low  and  others  elevated,  but  becaufe,  though 
unconnected  both  with  the  fubject  and  with  one  another,  they  hap 
pen  to  be  fpoken  at  the  Jams  time,  and  abfurclly  applied  to  the 

fame  purpofe. I  have  heard   that  mirth  may  be  promoted  a- 

monglt  idle  people  by  the  following  expedient.  On  the  top  of  a 
page  of  paper,  one  of  the  company  writes  a  line,  which  he  covers 
-with  a  book ;  another  adds  a  fecond,  and  conceals  it  in  the  fame 
manner;  and  thus  the  paper  goes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  be 
full,  no  body  knowing  what  the  others  have  written  :  then  the 
covering  is  taken  off,  and  the  whole  read  over,  as  if  it  were  a 
continued  difcourfe.  Here  the  principal  bond  of  union  is  juxta- 
pofition  ;  and  yet,  though  united  by  this  alone,  and  though  ac 
cidentally  united,  the  incongruities  may  be  laughable ;  though  no 
doubt  the  joke  would  be  heightened,  if  there  fhould  alfo  happen 
•to  be  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity.  And  the  fame  thi no- 
will  be  found  to  hold  true  of  thofe  mufical  contrivances  called 
•medleys.. 

7.  -Even  when  art  is  not  ufed  to  difunite  them,  human 
thoughts  under  no  reflraint  are  apt  to  become  ridiculouily  wild 
-and  incongruous.  When  his  mind  unbends  itfelf  in  a  reverie, 
and,  without  attending  to  any  particular  object,  permits  the  i- 
deas  to  appear  and  glide  away  according  to  the  caprice  of  undi 
rected  fancy,  the  graved  philofopher  would  be  ihy  of  giving  per 
manence  to  fuch  a  jumble  by  fpeech  or  writing*;  left  .  by  its 
odd  incongruities  it  fhould  raife  a  laugh  at  his  expence,  and  mow 
that  his  thoughts  were  not  quite  fo  regular  as  he  wi{hed  the  world 
•to  believe.  We  need  not  then  wonder,  that,  when  perfbns  of 

•'*  See  tlie  Sfc8attr3  Numb.  225. 

4  H  a  li^llt 
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light  minds  are  made  to  think  aloud  upon  the  ftage,  their  rhapfo- 
dies  {hould  prove  fo  entertaining.  Juliet's  Nurfe^  and  Mrs  Quickly T 
are  characters  of  this  fort.  And  we  meet  with  many  fuch  in  real 
life;  whofe  ravings  are  laughable,  wen  when  they  exhibit  no 
mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity,  and  when  mere  juxta-pofition  is 
the  chief  bond  of  union  among  their  ideas. 

II.  The  mind  naturally  confiders  as  part  of  the  fame  afTem* 
blage,  and  joins  together  in  one  view,  thofe  objects  that  appear  in 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effett.  Hence  when  things,  in  other  re- 
fpects  unrelated  or  incongruous,  are  found  or  fuppofed  to  be  thus  re- 
lated,  they  fometimes  provoke  laughter. 

1.  "  Really,  Madam,  (fays  Filch  in  the  Beggars  opera),  I  fear 
"  I  fhall  be   cut   off  in  the  flower  of  my   youth ;     fo  that  every 
"  now  and  then,  fince  I  was  pumpt,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  up 

"  and  going  to  fea" It  is   the   caufe  of  this    refolution    that 

makes  it  ludicrous.     One   fort  of  water  fuggefts   another  to   the 
thief's   fancy ;  and  the  frefh-water  pump  puts  him  in  mind  of  a 
fimilar  implement  belonging  to  Ihips.     There  is  fomething  unex- 
petted,  and  incongruous,  in  the  thought,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
appearance  of  natural  connection. 

2.  There  is  a  fort  of  Ironical  Reafoning,  not  eafily  defcribed, 
whicli  would  feem  to  derive  the   ludicrous  character  from    a  fur- 
priimg  mixture  of  Plaufibility  and  Abfurdity  :    and  which,  on  ac 
count  of  the  real  difagreement,    though  fceming  affinity,  of  the 
conclufion  confidercd  as   the  efeft,    with  the  premifles  confidered 
as  the  caufe)  may  not  improperly  be  referred  to  this  head;  though 
perhaps,  from  the   real  diffimilitude,    and  unexpected   appearance 
of  likcnefs^  in  the  circumftances  whereon  the  argument  is  found 
ed,  it  might  with  equal  propriety   be   referred  to  the   following. 
Several  humorous  examples  of  this  kind  of  fophiflry  may  be  feen 
in  that  excellent    Englim  ballad   called    The  tippling  Philofophers. 
Hudibras  alfo  abounds  in  it.     Such  are  the  lines  already  quoted, 
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in  which  he  draws  comfort  from  the  difafler  of  being  fet  in  the 
{locks ;  and  fuch  are  thofe  well-known  pafTages,  that  prove  mo 
rality  to  be  a  crime,  and  Honour  to  lodge  in  that  part  of  the 
human  body  where  it  is  mod  liable  to  be  wounded  by  a  kick  *". 

3.  A  caufe  and  effecl  extremely  inadequate  to  each  other  form 
a  ludicrous  combination.  We  fmile  at  the  child  (in  Quarks  s 
Emblems)  attempting  to  blow  out  the  fun  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Nor  is  it  much  lefs  ridiculous  to  fee  heroes,  in  a  tragedy  or  ope 
ra,  breathing  their  laft  in  a  long-winded  fimilitude,  or  muiical 
cadence.  The  tailor  of  Laputa,  taking  meafure  for  a  fuit  of 
cloaths  with  a  quadrant ;  the  wife  men  of  Lagado  carrying  vaft 
loads  of  things  about  with  them,  that  they  might  converfe  toge 
ther  without  impairing  their  lungs  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech ;  and  fe- 
veral  of  the  other  projects  recorded  in  the  fame  admirable  fa- 
tire  f,  are  ludicrous  in  the  higheft  degree,  from  the  utter  difpro- 
portion  of  the  effect  to  the  caufe.  The  fame  remark  may  be  made 
upon  that  part  of  Sir  John  Enville's  complaint,  where  he  fays, 
(fpeaking  of  his  lady),  "  She  dictates  to  me  in  my  own  bufinefs, 
"  fets  me  right  in  point  of  trade ;  and,  if  I  difagree  with  her  a- 
"  bout  any  of  my  mips  at  fea,  wonders  that  I  will  difpute  with 
"  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her  great-grandfather  was  a 

"  flag-officer  J." Violent  anger   occafioned   by  flight    injury 

makes  a  man  ridiculous  ;  we  dsfpife  his  levity,  and  laugh  at  his 
abfurdity.  Ail  exceflive  paffion,  when  it  awakens  not  fympathy,, 
is  apt  to  provoke  laughter;  nor  do  we  heartily  fympathife  with 
any  malevolent,  nor  indeed  with  any  violent  emotions,  till  we- 
know  their  caufe,  or  have  reafon  to  think  them  well  founded. 
With  fuch  as  we  have  no  experience  of,  we  rarely  fympathife ;. 

*  See  Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  3.  vevf.  1065  ;     and  part  3.  canto  i.  verf.  1290. 

f  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa.  %  Spectator,  Numb.  299. 

and 
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pud  the  view  of  them  in  others,  efpecially  when  immoderate, 
gives  rife  to  merriment.  The  didrefs  of  the  miier  when  his  hoard 
i3  flolen,  and  the  transport  wherewith  he  receives  it  back,  though 
the  moil  intenfe  feelings  of  which  lie  is  capable,  are  more  apt  to 
move  our  laughter,  than  our  fbrrow  or  joy  :  and  in  the  Aidulana 
of  Phiutus,  a  great  deal  of  comic  ridicule  is  founded  on  this  cir- 

cumllance.  Ranting   in   tragedy   is   laughable,    becauie   we 

know  -the  caufe  to  be  inadequate  to  the  effect;  and  becaufe  a  dif- 
torted  imitation  of  nature  implies  a  contrail  of  likenels  and  dil- 
fimilitude  :  but  the  oppoiite  fault  of  iniipidity,  either  in  acting 
or  in  writing,  unlefs  accompanied  \vit-h  fomething  peculiarly 
iibfurd,  is  not  laughable  ;  becauie  it  does  not  rouie  the  atten 
tion,  and  has  not  that  uncommonntfs •,  which  (as  will  be  ihowa 
hereafter)  generally  belongs  to  ludicrous  combination.  This  dif 
ference  in  the  effects  of  theatrical  impropriety  is  hinted  at  by 
•Horace  : 

Mule  fi  mandata  loqucris, 

Aut  (lorHiitabo,  aut  rhlcba  * . 

—  Immoderate  fear  in  another,  when  there  feems  to  be  no  fufn- 
<:ient  caufe  for  it,  and  when  wre  ourfelves  are  at  eafe;  like  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  when  he  is  going  to  fight  the  French  Doctor, 
is  highly  ridiculous ;  both  becaufe  it  is  exceflivc,  and  becaufe  it 
.produces  a  conflict  of  difcordant  paflions,  and  an  unconnected  ef- 
fufion  of  words  t. 

4.  An 

*  Ar.  Poet.  vcrf.  105* 

j  "  Plefs  my  foul  !  how  full  of  cholera  I  am,  and  trempling  of  mind  !     I  iliall 
et  be  °lad    if   he  have  deceived  me.     How  melancholies  I  am  ?     I  will  knog    his 
s  about  his  knave's  coflard,  when  I  have  good  opportunities  for  the  orke. 

"  rkft 
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4.  An  emotion  that  ought  to  be  important  venting  itfelf  in  fri 
volous  language,  or  infipid  behaviour,  would  no  doubt  make  us- 
fmile,  if  it  did  not  occafion  difappointment,  or  fome  other  power 
ful  feeling  fubverfive  of  laughter.  When  Blackmore,  in  his  Pa- 
raphrafes  of  Holy  Writ,  fhows,  by  the  meannefs  of  his  words 
and  figures-,  that,  inftead  of  having  an  adequate  fenfe  of  the  dig 
nity  of  the  fubjed,  his  mind  was  wandering  after  the  mod  pal 
try  conceits  ;  our  laughter  is  prevented  by  our  indignation.  Or 
if  ever  we  are  betrayed  into  a  fmile  by  fuch  a  couplet  as  the 


following, 


On  thee,  O  Jacob,   I  thy  jealous  God 
Vafc  heaps  of  heavy  mifchief  will  unload  *, 

it  mult  be  in  fome  unguarded  moment,  when,  our  difguft  being 
lefs  keen  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  ludicrous  emotion  is  permitted: 
to  operate. 

5.  Every  body  knows,  that  hyperbole  is  a  fource  of  the  fiuV 
lime  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  amplification  is  a  fource  of  hu 
mour.  But  as  that  which  is  intrinfically  mean  cannot  be  made 
great,  fo  neither  can  real  excellence  be  rendered  laughable,  by 
mere  amplification.  A  coxcomb,  by  exaggerating  the  charms  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  may  make  himfelf  ridiculous,  but  will  hard,- 
ly  make  them  fo.  But  a  deformity  of  feature,  that"  is  ludicrous 
in  a  low  degree,  may  by  exaggeration  be  made  more  ludicrous  : 
witnefs  FalftafFs  account  of  Bardolph's  fiery-coloured  free  jv 

«'  Plefs  my  foul  !      To  fiallw  rivers,  to  ubofe  fa!:.  Melodious  birds  ftn<r  madrigals  • 
<  (fing'ng)  -  To  Jbattto,  -  Mercy  en  me  !       I  have  a    great    difpofition    to  cry! 
ben  as  I  fate  in  Pabil™"  &c.  Merry  Hives  oflllndfor,  act  3.  fc.  i. 

*  Blackmore's  Song  of  Mofes. 

f  Eirft  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  a<5l  3.  fc.  3,. 

The 
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The  following  is  a  Grecian  conceit ;  and  fo  highly  valued  by 
Strada,  that  he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  it  in  a  copious  para- 
phrafe. 

In  vain  to  wipe  his  nofe  old  Proclus  tries ; 
That  mafs  his  mod  expanfive  grafp  defies : 
Sneezing  he  fays  not,   «  Blefs  me ;"  fo  remote 
His  noftril  from  his  ear,  he  hears  it  not  *. 

Strobilus,  in  the  play,  ridicules  the  mifer,  by  faying,  (  That 
"  he  faved  the  parings  of  his  nails,  and  ufed  to  exclaim,  that  he 
•"  was  undone  when  he  faw  the  fmoke  of  his  fire  efcaping  through 
"  the  chimney  f."  But  the  moft  profligate  wag  that  ever  aP" 
peared  in  modern  comedy  could  not  make  the  moral  or  intelleo 

*  This  epigram  appears  to  more  advantage   in   the  Greek,    on  account  of  the 
great  fimplicity  of  the  expreffion. 


IvrctTOit  TV,  %etpi  TlpoxMc  rw  f 


Ziv 
wf  pivot,    TTOKV  yap  TVS 

See  Strada.     Pijlor  Suburranus. Longinus  gives  this  example  of  a  Ludicrous 

hyperbole. 

_  De  Subl.  fctf.  37. 

«  He  was  owner  of  a  field  not  fo  large  as  a  Lacedemonian  epiffle  >"—  which  fome- 
times  confifted  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  words.  Vide  Quintil.  Orat.  Inft. 
lib.  8.  cap.  3.  &  6.  Greek  and  Latin,  we  fee,  may  be  quoted  on  trifling  as  well  as 
important  fubjecls. 

f  Plaut.  Aulul.  aft  2.  fc.  4. 

tuai 
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tual  virtues  of  a  good  man  ridiculous,  merely  by  magnifying 
them ;  though,  by  mifreprefenting,  or  by  conneaing  her  with 
ludicrous  imagery,  he  might  no  doubt  raife  a  momentary  finite  at 
the  expence  even  of  Virtue  herfelf. 

Humorous  Amplification  will  generally  be  found  to  imply  a 
mixture  of  plaufibility  and  abfurdity,  or  of  likenefs  and  diffnnili- 
tude.  Butler's  hero  fpeaks  in  very  hyperbolical  terms  of  the  acute 
feelings  occafioned  by  kicking  and  cudgelling  : 

Some  have  been  beaten,   till  they  know 
What  wood  the  cudgel's  of,  by  the  blow  ; 
Some  kick'd,   until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  Ihoe  be  Spanifh  or  neat's  leather  *-. 

The  faa  is  impoffible ;  — hence  the  -want  of  relation  between  the 
caufe  and  the   pretended  effect.      Yet  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
qualities  of  wood  and  leather  are  perceived   by  fenfe,    and   that 
fome  of  them  may  be    perceived  by  the   touch   or  feeling,    there 
appears  fomething  like  plaufibility  in  what  is  faid;  •—  and  hence 
the  feeming  relation  between   the  pretended  effed   and   the   caufe. 
And  an  additional   incongruity  prefents  itfelf,    when  we  compare 
the  ferioufnefs  of  the  fpeaker  with  the  abfurdity  of  what  is  fpoken. 
-  When  Smollet,  in  one  of  his  novels,  defcribing  violent  fear, 
fays,   ( c  He  flared   like  the  gorgon's    head,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  each  particular  hair  crawling  and  twining  like  an  a- 
;  nimated  ferpent,"  he  raifes  the  portrait   far  above  nature ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  gives  it  an  apparent  plaufibility,  from  the  effect 
which  fear  is  fuppofed  to  have  in  making   the   hair   ftand  on  end. 

It  is,  I  confefs,  an  awkward  thing,  to  comment  upon   theie 

and  the  like  paffages  :    and  I  am  afraid,  the  reader  may  be  tempt- 

*  Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  i.  vcrf.  221. 
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cd  to  fay  of  the  ludicrous  quality  in  the  hands  of  one  who  thu* 
analyfes  it,  that, 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  difieft, 
We  loie  it  in  the  moment  v/e  detect. 

But  I  hope  it  will  be  confuted,  that  I  have  no  other  way  of  ex 
plaining  my  fubject  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  One  cannot  lay 
open  the  elementary  parts  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  fyftenu 
without  violating  its  outward  beauty. 

As  hyperboles  are  very  common,  being  ufed  by  all  perfons  on 
almoft  all  occafions  *,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that,  by  the  fre 
quency  of  this  figure,  mirth  could  eafily  be  promoted  in  conver- 
iation,  and  a  character  for  humour  acquired,  with  little  expence 
of  thought,  and  without  any  powers  of  genius.  But  that  would 
be  a  miftake.  Familiar  hyperboles  excite  neither  laughter  nor 
aRoniihment.  All  ludicrous  and  all  fublime  exaggeration,  is 
chara&erifed  by  an  uncommonnefs  of  thought  or  language. 
And  laughable  appearances  in  general,  whether  exhibited  to  the 
fenfcs  or  to  the  fancy,  will  for  the  mod  part  be  found  to  imply 
Something  unexpected,  and  to  produce  fome  degree  of  furprife. 

III.  Laughter  often  arifes  from  the  difcovery  of  unexpected 
llkencfs  between  objects  apparently  dijfimilar :  and  the  greater  the 
apparent  diiTimilitude,  and  new-difcovered  refemblance,  the  great 
er  will  be  the  furprife  attending  the  difcovery,  the  more  finking 
the  oppoiition  of  contrariety  and  relation,  and  the  more  lively  the 
rifible  emotion.  All  men,  and  all  children,  have  a  tendency  to 
mark  refemblances  ;  hence  the  allegories,  fimiles,  and  metaphors, 
fo  frequent  in  common  difcourfe  :  but  readily  to  find  out  fimili- 
tudes  that  are  not  obvious,  and  were  never  found  out  before,  is 


*  See  Efiay  on  Poetry,  part  2.  chap,  i,  feel.  3.  §  5. 
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no  ordinary  talent.     The  perfon  poffeffed  of  it  is  called  a  man  of 
w//;  efpecially  if  at  the  fame   time  he  poffefs  that  other  talent  of 
conveying  his  meaning  in  concife,   perfpicuous,   and  natural   lan 
guage.     For  I  agree  with  Locke,  that  "  Wit  confiih  chiefly  in  the 
afTemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs 
and   variety   wherein    can  be   found  any  refemblance  or  con- 
'  gruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and  agreeable  vi- 

;  fions  in  the  fancy  *  :" And   I    alfo   agree  with  Pope,  that 

;  an  eafy  delivery,  as  well  as  perfect  conception ;"  —  and  with 
Dryden,  that  "  propriety  of  words  as  well  as  of  thought,"  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  formation  of  true  wit.  Images  and  comparifons, 
conveyed  in  obfcure  terms,  or  in  too  many  words,  have  little  ef- 
fea  upon  the  mind,  becaufe  they  oblige  us  to  take  up  time  in  col- 
letting  all  the  parts  of  the  idea ;  which  muft  leffen  our  furprife, 
and  abate  the  vivacity  of  the  confequent  emotion  :  and  if  the 
language,  inftead  of  being  natural,  were  quaint  and  elaborate,  we 
fliouid  be  difgufled,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  the  ef 
fect  of  art,  rather  than  the  inftantaneous  effort  of  a  playful  ima 
gination. 

It  is  a  rule  in  ferious  writing,   that  umilitudes  fhould   be   nei 
ther  too  obvious,  nor  too  remote.     If  too  obvious,   they  offend  by 
their  infignificancy,  give  a  mean  opinion  of  the  author's   inven 
tive  powers,  and   afford  little  variety,    becaufe  they  fuo-n-eft  that 
only  which  the  reader  iuppofcs  lumfelf  to  be  already  acquainted 
with.     If  too  remote,  they  diftract    the  reader's   attention ;     and 
they  (how,  that  the  author's  fancy  is  wandering  from  his  fubjecl 
and  therefore  that  he  himfelf  is  not  fuitably  affected  with  it  • 
a  fault  which  we  blame  in  a  ferious  writer,   as  well  as  in  a  public 
fpeaker  or  player.       Familiar  allufions,  fuch  as   every  body  may 
make  every  day,  are  to  be  avoided  in  humorous  competition  alfo- 

*  -EJay  on  Human  UuJci {landing,  book  2.  chap.  11.   62. 
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not  only  becaufc  they  are  infignificant,  yield  no  variety,  and  give 
a  mean  idea  of  the  author,  but  likewife  becaufe  they  have  not  in 
congruity  enough  to  be  ludicrous  *  :  —  for  when  we  have  been 
lono-  accuflomed  to  compare  certain  things  together,  or  to  view 
them  as  united  in  the  fame  aflemblage,  the  one  fo  conftantly  in 
troduces  the  other  into  the  mind,  that  we  come  to  look  upon  them 

as  congenial. But  in  ludicrous  writing,  comparifons,    if  the 

point  of  refemblance  be  clearly  exprefTed,  and  the  thing  alluded 
to  fufficiently  known,  can  fcarce  be  too  remote  :  for  here  the 
author  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  in  earned,  and  therefore  we  allow 
full  fcope  to  his  fancy  ;  'and  here  the  more  remote  the  comparifon, 
the  more  heterogeneous  are  the  objects  compared,  and  the  greater 
the  contrail  of  congruity  and  unfuitablencfs. 

Perfons  who  would  pafs  for  wits  are  apt  affectedly  to  interlard 
their  ordinary  difcourfe  with  fimilitudes ;  which,  however,  unlefs 
they  are  uncommon,  as  well  as  appofite,  will  only  betray  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  fpeaker's  fancy.  Fielding  ridicules  this  fort  of  pe 
dantry,  in  a  dialogue  between  a  bad  poet  and  a  player.  '  Plays 
"  (fays  the  man  of  rhimc)  are  like  trees,  which  will  not  grow 

*  Swift's  Song  of  Similes,  My  pa/ion  is  as  mttftardjtrong,  &c.  will  perhaps  oc 
cur  to  the  reader  as  an  exception.  And  it  is  true  of  that  humorous  piece,  that 
raoit  of  the  comparifons  arc  not  only  common,  but  even  proverbial.  But  then 
there  is,  in  the  way  of  applying  them,  a  fpecies  of  novelty,  that  fhows  a  lively  and 
finoular  turn  of  fancy  in  the  author,  and  occailons  an  agreeable  furprife  to  the 
reader  :  and  the  mutual  relation,  owing  to  the  juxta-pofmon,  of  fo  many  diflb- 
nant  ideas  and  incongruous  proverbs,  cannot  fail  to  heighten  greatly  the  ludicrous 
effect.  Common,  or  even  proveibial,  allufions  may  fuccefsfully  enough  be  intro 
duced  into  burlefque,  when  they  furprife  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  application. 
In  this  cafe,  though  familiar  in  themfelves,  they  are  remote  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
W%  and  apparently  incongruous ;  and  may  therefore  raifc  our  opinion  of  the  au 
thor's  wit :  as  a  clock  made  with  the  tools  of  a  blackfmith  would  evidence  uncom- 
moa  dexterity  iu  die  artiib 

"  without 
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;  without  nouriihment  ;  but,  like  mufhrooms,  they  Ihoot  up 
fpontaneoufly,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  foil.  The  mufes,  like  vines, 
may  be  pruned,  but  not  with  a  hatchet.  The  town,  like  a  pee- 
vifh  child,  knows  not  what  it  defires,  and  is  always  beft  pleafed 
1  with  a  rattle  *." 

As  fome  comparifons  add  to  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of  fe- 
rious  compofition,  fo  others  may  heighten  the  ludicrous  effect 
of  wit  and  humour.  In  what  refpects  the  former  differ  from 
the  latter,  will  be  feen  afterwards.  At  prefent  I  lhall  only  fpe- 
cify  the  feveral  claffes  of  ludicrous  fimilitudes,  and  give  an  ex 
ample  or  two  in  each,  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  my  theory. 

i.  One  mean  object  may  be  compared  to  another  mean  object 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  provoke  laughter.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is 
no  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity,  it  will  be  proper,  in  order 
to  make  the  combination  fufficiently  incongruous,  that  the  thing 
alluded  to,  if  familiar  in  itfelf,  be  remote  in  regard  to  the  fub- 
ject,  and  fuch  as  one  would  not  be  apt  to  think  of,  on  fuch  an 
occafion. 

"  I  do  remember  him   (fays  FalftafF,  fpeaking  of  Juftice  Shal 
low)  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe- 
;  paring.      When  he  was   naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a 
"  forked  radifh,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  & 
"  knife  f ." 

He  fnatch'd  his  whinyard  up,   that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  fteed, 
As  rats  do  from  a  falling  houfe  J. 

*  See  the  Hiftory  of  Jofeph  Andrew's,  book  3.  chap.  10.     The  whole  dialogue1 
is  exquifitely  humorous. 

f  Second  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  act  3.  f  Hudibras. 

The 
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The  reader  will  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is  even  in  thefe  exam 
ples  fomething  of  greatnefs  mixed  with  meannefs,  as  well  as  in 
the  following  : 

Inflead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 
Which  makes  the  warrior's  ftomach  -come, 
And  \vhets  men's  valour  fharp,  like  beer, 
By  thunder  turn'd  to  vinegar  *, 

But  that  mixture  is  more   obfervable,  when, 

2.  Things  important,  ferious,  or  great,  are  ludicroufly  compa 
red  to  fuch  as  are  mean,  frivolous,  or  vulgar.  King  Arthur,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb,  hints  at  an  analogy  between  two 
feelings,  that  were  never  before  thought  to  have  any  thing  in 
common. 

T  feel  a  fudden  pain  \vithin  my  bread, 
Nor  know  I,   whether  it  proceed  from  love., 
Or  only  the  wind-colic.     Time  muft  mow. 

"  Wifdom  (fays   Swift)  is  a  fox,    who,  after  long  hunting,  will 

"  at  laft  cofl  you  the  pains  to  dig  out :    it  is  a  cheefe,  which,  by 

'  how  much  the  richer,    has    the  thicker,  the  homelier,  and  the 

1  coarfer  coat,  and  whereof,  to  a  judicious  palate,  the  maggots 

"  are  the  bed  :    it  is  a  fack-pofTet,    wherein  the   deeper  you  go, 

"  you  will  find  it  the  fweeter.     Wifdom  is  a  hen,  whofe  cackling 

ic  we  muft  value  and  confider,  bccaufe  it  is  attended  with  an  egg. 

"  But  then,  laflly,  Wifdom  is   a  nut,    which,  unlefs   you   chufe 

"  with  judgement,  may  cofl  you  a  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  co- 

u  thing  but  a  worm -f." 

*  JluJibras.  '   Introduction  to  the  TaJe  of  a  Tub. 

Mufic 
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Mufic  in  general,  efpecially  military  mufic,  is  an  objecl  of  greafc 
dignity  to  the  ferious  poet;  he  defcribes  it  with  fublime  alluiions, 
and  in  the  moil  harmonious  language.  Butler,  by  a  contrary  ar 
tifice,  makes  one  fpecies  of  it  ridiculous. 

The  kettle-drum,   \vhofc  fullen  dub 
Sounds  —  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub. 

3.  Things  in  themfelves  ludicrous  and  mean  may  become  more 
ludicrous,  by  being  compared  to  fuch  as  are  ferious  or  great;  and 
that,  firfl,  when  the  ferious  objecl:  alluded  to  is  mentioned  in 
fimple  terms,  without  debafement  or  exaggeration  *;  —  fecondly, 
when  it  is  purpofely  degraded  by  vulgar  language  and  mean  cir- 
cumftances  f ;  —  and,  thirdly,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  all  ti  e  pomp 
of  numbers  and  clefcription  J.  Examples  of  the  two  firll  cafes  are 
common  in  burlefque  ;  the  third  is  peculiar  to  the  mock-heroic 
ftyle. 

From  thefe  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  the  rifible  emotion  may 
in  various  ways  be  raifed  or  increafed  by  companion  and  fimili- 
tude.  Metaphor,  allegory,  and  the  other  tropes  and  figures 
founded  in  refemblance,  may  in  like  manner  heighten  the  effect  of 
ludicrous  competition. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  of  the  Al 
legory  in  particular,  that,  provided  its  defign  be  important  and 
obvious,  a  great  difproportion,  in  point  of  dignity,  between  what 
it  exprefles  and  what  it  fignifies,  will  not  convey  any  ludicrous 
idea  to  a  found  mind ;  unlefs  where  an  author  is  at  pains  to  de- 

*  See  Hudibras,  part  i.  can.  i.  verf.  289. 
f  See  Hudibras,  part  2.  can.  2.  verf.  595. 
:  Sec  Diuiciad,  book  2.  verf.  181.. 
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grade  his  allegory,  cither  by  the  extreme  meannefs  of  the  allu- 
fion,  or  by  connecting  it  with  fomething   laughable  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  phrafeology.     The  fables  and  parables  of  ancient 
times,  were  not  intended  to  raife  laughter,    but  to  inflruct  man 
kind.      Accordingly,  thofe  Greek  apologues,  which   are  afcribed 
to  Efop,  and  bear  undoubted  marks  of  antiquity,  are  delivered 
in  the  mod  fnnple  ftyle,  and  without  any  effort  to  draw  the  read 
er's   attention  to  ludicrous  ideas,    except  when  thefe  make  a  part 
of  the  flory  *.       But   fome  modern  fabulifts,   particularly  L'  E- 
flrange,  are  anxious  to  have  their  fables  confidered,  not  only  as 
inftructive  allegories,  but  alfo  as   merry  tales ;     and,  in  order  to 
make  them  fuch,  frequently  employ   ludicrous   images,    and    the 
mod  familiar  diction.     Whether  this,  or  the  ancient,  form  of  the 
apologue,  deferve  the  preference,    I  (hall  not   now  inquire.     But 
I  could  wilh,  that  where  the  moral  was  of  great  importance,  and 
connected  with  facred  things,  we  had,  in  our  fables,  imitated  ra 
ther  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  language,  than  the  levity  of  modern 
wit.       Ridiculous   ideas,     aflbciated    by   cuftom,    with    religious 
truths,  can  have  no  good  effect   upon   the  mind.       And    in   this 
view,    the   book  called  Scotch  Presbyterian  eloquence  difplayed  muft 
ever  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  friends  of  religion,    even  tho' 
the  writer  could  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  wilful  and  ma 
licious  falfehood.      And  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  this  view, 
even  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  notwithstanding  its   unequalled  merit  as  a 
piece  of  humorous  writing,  is  blameable,  in  the  general  tenor  of 


*  And  when  there  is  any  tiling  laughable  in  the  ciraimftances,  it  often  appears 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  ilmple  Greek,  than  in  the  moft  elaborate  modern  para 
ph  ra(e.  The  reader  may  compare  Axc*V;;£  xai  Kiyz£  with  Lc  Corbeau  et  Ic  Rcnard 
of  Fontaine.  The  conclufjon  of  the  former  is  remarkably  exprcffive  and  piftu- 
vefque,  as  well  as  limple  :  O*  /I  y.'cfx^  a/Jrcxf  TV^rx.  **  ^xvKU^eir  r:7f 


the 
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the  allegory,  as  well  as  in  particular  pafTages. —  Are  you  then 

one  of  thofe  gloomy  mortals,  who  think  religion  an  enemy  to  jo 
cularity  ?  By  no  means.  If  I  were,  I  mould  not  now  be  wri 
ting  an  EfTay  on  Laughter.  Chriftianity  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
merely  a  friend  to  chearfulnefs,  but  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  can  make  a  confiderate  mind  rationally  and  permanently 
chearful.  But  between  fmiling  and  fneering,  between  complacen 
cy  and  contempt,  between  innocent  mirth  and  unfeafonable  buf- 
foonry,  there  feems  to  me  to  be  a  very  wide  difference. 

After  what  Addifon  in  the  Speflator,  and  Dryden  in  one  of  his 
long  prefaces,  have  faid  againft  Hudibraflic  rhiines,  one  can 
hardly  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  fmile  may  fometimes  be  occafion- 
ed  by  thofe  unexpected  coincidencies  of  found.  I  confefs,  howe 
ver,  that  I  have  been  entertained  with  them  in  Swift  and  Butler ; 
and  mould  think  him  a  prudifli  critic  who  could  turn  up  his  nofe 
at  the  following  couplets  : 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftic 

Was  beat  with  fift,  inflead  of  a  ftick 

With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  flir  mood.  — *— 
Though  ftored  with  deletery  medicines, 
Which  whofoever  took  is  dead  fmce.  •    .    . 
There  was  an  ancient  fage  philofopher, 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over.     >    • 

I  grant,  that  thefe  combinations,  confidered  as  wit,  have  little 
or  no  merit.  Yet  they  feem  to  poflefs  in  a  certain  degree  the  lu 
dicrous  character,  and  to  derive  it  from  the  diverfity  of  the  words 
and  meaning  as  contrafled  with  the  unexpected  Jimilarity  of  the 
founds.  In  ordinary  rhiines,  the  found,  being  expected,  gives  no 
furprife ;  and,  being  common,  feems  natural,  and  a  thing  of 

4  K  courfe  : 
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courfe  :  but  when  two  or  three  words,  in  the  end  of  one  line, 
eorrefpond  in  found  to  two  or  three  fyllables  of  the  fame  word, 
in  the  end  of  another,  the  jarring  coincidence  is  more  ftriking  and 
more  furprifmg.  But  as  they  furprife  the  more,  the  lefs  they  are 
expected,  and  the  lefs  they  feem  to  be  fought  for,  thefe  rhimes 
mufl  lofe  their  effect  when  too  frequent.  And  the  fame  thing  mufl 
happen,  when  they  are  incorrect,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  re- 
femblance,  and  becaufe  every  body  knows  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to 
bring  words  together  that  have  fome  letters  only  in  common  :  and 
therefore  one  is  rather  offended  than  entertained  with  the  rhime  o£ 
this  couplet  of  Prior  : 

Know  then,  \vhcn  Phebus'  rays  infpett  us,, 
Firft,  Sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfaft. 

Hudibraftic  rhimes  can  take  place  only  in  burlefque  *;  fuch  tri 
fling  being  unfuitable  to  all  ferious  poetry,  and  even  to  the  affect 
ed  folemnity  of  the  mock-heroic,. 


*  Hobbes,  partly,  by  a  rhime  of  this  kind,  and  partly  by  a  mifiipprehenfion 
of  Homer's  language,  has  turned  into  grofs  burlefque  one  of  the  moft  admired  de- 
fcnptions  in  all  poetry. 


rH,    x,  xvxnmir  irr   o'yfvat  nua 
Au.fipiftoi.1  V  afa.  •^a.lra.i  't 

/xiyar  VtMX/Str  cxJ/uTCi',   &C.  Uiad.I. 


This  faid,  with  his  black  brows  he  to  her  nodded, 
Wherewith  difplayed  were  his  locks  divine  ; 
Olympus  fhook  at  ftirring  of  his  godhead  ; 
And  Thetis  from  it  jump'd  into  the  brine. 

Tlie  tranflator  fhows  alfo  his  ignorance,  of  the  Engliih  tongue,  in  the  ufe  he  makes 
uf.thc  laft  word  of  his  third  line.. 

Some 
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Some  critics,  taking  all  their  notions  from  the  practice  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  have  reprefented  rhime  of  every  kind  as  a  ri 
diculous  thing.  But  that  cannot  be  ridiculous,  to  which  we  arc 
continually  accuilomed  ;  which,  independent  on  cuflom,  is  in 
itfelf  almofl  univerfally  pleafing  ;  and  which  has  acquired  addi 
tional  grace  and  dignity,  by  being  fo  much  ufed  as  an  ornament 
in  our  mod  beautiful  compofitions.  Similarity  of  found  in  conti 
guous  verfes  gives  pleafure  to  all  children  and  illiterate  perfons, 
and  does  not  naturally  offend  the  ear  of  any  modern  European, 
however  learned.  Nay  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  fomething 
of  this  fort,  in  the  end  or  beginning  *  of  words,  has  in  all  ages 

*  A  Similarity  of  found  in  the  beginning  of  contiguous  words,  or  rather  in  their 
initial  confonants,  has  of  late  been  called  alliteration.  Some  authors  fpeak  of  it 
in  terms  of  the  utmoft  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  and  as  if  none  but  fools  and 
fops  could  take  any  pleafure  in  it.  And  furely  when  it  recurs  often,  and  feems  to 
be  the  effect  of  ftudy,  it  gives  a  finical  appearance  to  poetry,  and  becomes  offen- 
flve.  But  that  many  good  judges  of  poetical  harmony  have  been  pleafed  with  it, 
might  be  made  appear  by  innumerable  examples  from  Lucretius,  Sperifer,  Dry- 
den,  and  others.  Indeed,  previous  to  the  influence  of  cuftom,  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  determine,  whether  a  fimilarity  of  found,  in  the  beginning,  or  in  the  end, 
of  contiguous  words,  were  likely  to  produce  the  more  rational,  or  more  durable 
entertainment.  That  both  alliteration  and  rhime,  though  not  equally  perhans, 
are  however  naturally,  plealing  to  the  ears  of  our  people,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  what  may  be  ebferved  in  children  and  peafants,  but  alfo  from  the  compofi- 
tion  of  many  of  our  old  proverbs,  in  which  fome  of  the  words  feemto  have  been 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  the  initial  letters  ;  as,  Many  men  many  minds,  Spare  to 
fpeak  and  fpare  to  fpeed,  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go,  Love  me  little  love  me 
long,  Manners  make  the  man,  &c.  —  Chrift's  kirk  on  the  green,  and  moil  of  the 
old  Scotch  ballads,  abound  in  alliteration.  And  fome  ancient  Englifh  poems  are 
more  diftinguifhed  by  this,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contrivance.  In  the  works 
of  Langland,  even  where  no  regard  is  had  to  rhime,  and  but  little  to  a  rude  fort 
cf  Anapeftic  Rhythm,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  rule,  that  three  words  at  leaft  of 
each  line  fliould  begin  with  the  fame  .letter  : 

Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  duft  pafhed 
JCynges  and  Kayfars,  Knightes  and  Popes. 

4  K  2  been 
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been  agreeable  to  all  nations  whatfoever,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
not  excepted.  For  to  what  other  ultimate  principle,  than  the  love 
of  fimilar  final  founds,  fhali  we  afcribe  the  frequent  coincidence, 
in  termination,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  participle  and  adjective, 
with  the  fubftantive  ?  Homer  himfelf  often  repeats  certain  har 
monious  fyllables  of  fimilar  found  ;  which  he  might  have  avoid 
ed,  and  with  which,  therefore,  as  he  feems  on  fome  occafions 
rather  to  feek  for  than  to  fhun  them,  we  may  prefume  that  he 
was  pleafed  *.  It  is  true,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  ad 
mit,  in  their  poetry,  thofe  fimilar  endings  of  lilies^  which  we 
call  Rhime.  The  reafon  probably  was,  that  in  the  claflical 
tongues,  on  account  of  their  regular  flruclure,  like  terminations 
were  fo  frequent,  that  it  required  more  dexterity,  and  occasioned 
a  more  pleafing  fufpenfe  to  the  ear,  to  keep  them  feparate,  than 
to  bring  them  together.  But  in  the  modern  tongues  the  cafe  is 
different ;  and  therefore  rhime  may  in  them  have  a  good  effecl:, 
though  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  mufl  have  had  a  bad  one.  Be- 
fides,  one  end  of  rhimes  in  modern  poetry,  is  to  diflinguiih  it 
more  effectually  from  profe  :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguim- 
cd  theirs  by  the  meafure,  and  by  the  compofition,  upon  which 
the  genius  of  their  languages  allowed  them  to  beftow  innume 
rable  graces,  in  refpecl:  of  arrangement,  harmony,  and  variety, 
whereof  the  bell  modern  tongues,  from  the  irregularity  of  their 
ftrudure,  particularly  from  their  want  of  inflexion,  are  but  mode- 

*  Virgil  has  a  few  of  the  fame  fort, 

Cornua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum.  fiLneid.  111. 

•  '       formx  magnorura  ululare  luporum.  JEneid.  VII. 

I  do  ROt  find,  that  the  ancient  critics  have  taken  any  notice  of  this  peculiarity. 
Their  ipcionwnr  feems  to  have  been  a  coincidence  of  found  rather  in  the  laft  words 
©f  contiguous  claufes,  than  in  the  laft  fyllables  or  letters  of  contiguous  words. 
See  Demet,  Phaler,  §  281.  j  and  Rollin's  Qmntilian,  lib.  9.  cap.  3.  §  2. 

rately 
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rately  fufceptible :  and  therefore,  of  rhime,  as  a  mark  of  diftindUon, 
our  poetry  may  fometimes  fland  in  need,  though  theirs  did  not. 
In  fact  we  find,  that  Blank  verfe,  except  where  the  want  of 
rhime  is  compenfated,  as  it  is  in  Milton,  by  the  harmony  and 
variety  of  the  compofition,  can  never  have  a  good  effect  in  our 
heroic  poetry  :  of  which  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied,  who  looks 
into  Trapp's  Virgil,  or  who,  by  changing  a  word  in  each  couplet,, 
takes  away  the  rhime  from  any  part  of  Pope's  Homer.  But  the 
itructure  of  the  Miltonic  numbers  is  fo  finely  diverfified,  and  fo 
tranfcendently  harmonious,  that,  in  the  perufal  of  Paradife  Loft, 
we  have  no  more  reafon  to  regret  the  want  of  rhime,  than,  in 
reading  the  EfTay  on  Man,  or  Dryden's  Fables,  to  lament  that 
they  were  not  written  in  blank  verfe. 

IV.  Dignity  and  Meannefs  united,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united, 
in  the  fame  aflemblage,  form  a  copious  fource  of  ludicrous 
combination.  Innumerable  are  the  examples  that  might  be  given 
on  this  head,  but  I  mall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  mofl 
obvious. 

1.  Mean  fentiments  appearing  unexpectedly  in  a  ferious  argu 
ment,  fo  as  to  form  what  is  called  an  anticlimax,  are  often  pro 
ductive  of  laughter.     Waller,  in  a  magnificent  encomium  on  the 
Summer  Iflands,  provokes   a  fmile  inftead  of  admiration,  by  a; 
coiitrafb  of  this  kind. 

With  candid  plantanes,  and  the  juicy  pine, 
On  choiceft  melons  and  fweet  grapes  they  dine., 
And  —  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  fwinc. 

2.  Mean  fentiments,,  or  expreflions,  in  the  mouth  of  thofe  who 
afiurne  airs  of  dignity,  have  the  fame  effect.     Dogberry  is  a  me 
morable    inftance.  — "  Bombard   the  fuburbs   of  Pera,    (fays  a 
"  mad  Ihoemaker  who  fancies  himfelf  the  King  of  Pruflia,,  in  one 

"  of 
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"  of  Smol!c:'s  novels)  —  make  a  defer t  of  Lufatia  ;  —  tell  my 
"  brother  Henry  to  pafs  the  Elbe  with  fifty  fquadrons  ;  — fend 
"  hither  my  chief  engineer;  —  1 77  lay  all  the  floes  in  my  Jhop, 
tc  the  breach  will  be  practicable  in  fbur-and- twenty  hours."  — 
Dicia  faclls  extequanda,  is  a  maxim  in  hiilorical  writing  ;  and, 
in  common  life,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  thofe  who  with 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  others,  that  they  proportion  their  beha 
viour  to  their  accomplimments. 

3.  Mean  or  common  thoughts  delivered  in   pompous  language, 
form  a   laughable   incongruity;    of  which  our  mock   tragedies, 
and   too   often   our  ferious   ones,  afford  many  examples.     Upon 
this  principle,  the  character  of  Piftol  is  ftill  ludicrous,  though  the 
race  of  coxcombs  of  whom  he  is  the  representative,  has  been  long 
extinct.     The  Splendid  Shilling   of  Philips,  in  which   the  Milto- 
nic  numbers  and  phrafeology  are  applied  to  a  trifling  fubject,  is 
an  cxquifite  fpecimen  of  this  fort  of  ridicule  ;  and  no  part  of  it 
more  fo,  than  the  following  lines  : 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  fhorter  fize, 
Smokes  Cambro-Briton  (verfed  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale) ;  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill,  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Ceftrian  cheefe, 
lligh-ovcrftiadowing  rides. 

4.  A  fublime  thought,  or  folemn  expreflion,  unexpectedly  in 
troduced  in  the  midft  of  fomething  frivolous,  feldom  fails  to  pro 
voke  a  fmile,  unlefs  it  betray  unfeafonable  levity,  or  want  of  tafte 
in  the  author. 

My  hair  I'd  powder  in  the  women's  way, 

And  drefs,  and  talk  of  drefling,  more  than  they. 
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I'll  pleafe  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can  ; 
Without  black  velvet  breeches  — what  is  man  !  * 

5.  An  important  or  violent  paflion,  proceeding  from  a  caufe 
apparently  trifling,    is   apt   (as   was  remarked  already)   to   excite 
laughter  in  the  indifferent  fpetlator.     Here  is  a  two- fold  incon 
gruity  ;  a  great  effect  is  produced  by  a  fmall   caufe,  and  an   im 
portant  paffion  by  an  unimportant  object.     Sancho  Panca  cling 
ing  in  the  dark  to  the  wall  of  a  ruin,  with  the  dreadful   appre- 
henfion  that  a  bottomlefs  gulph  was   beneath   him,  while  his  feet 
were  within  a  few  inches  of  the  firm  ground,  is  as  laughable  an 
inftance  of  diftrefs   as   can  well  be  imagined.     Sentiments,  too,, 
that  partake  but  little   of  the  nature  of  paffion,  are  fometimes 
ludicrous,    when  they  feem  more  important  than  the  occaiioa 
requires.     As  when  Parfon  Adams,  to  (hew  that   he   was  not  de- 
ilitute  of  money,  produces  half  a   guinea,    and   ferioufly  adds, 
that  orientation  of  riches  was  not  his  motive  for  difplaying  it. 
A  finer  piece  of  humour  was  never  written,  than  Addifon's  Jour 
nal   of  the  Court  of  honour  in  the  Tatkr  ;   in  which  every  reader 
perceives  the  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs  :  —  the  latter 
arifing  from  the  infignificance  of  the  caufes  ;  the  former  from 
the  ferious  air   of  the  narrative,  from  the  accuracy  of  detail  arid 
minutenefs  of  enquiry  in  the  fevcral  examinations,   and'  from  the 
grave  deportment   of  the  judge  and  jury.     Indeed,   through  the' 
whole  work,  the  perfonage  of  lilac  BickerHafF  is  fupported  with 
inimitable  pleafantry.     The  conjurer,  the   politician,  the  man  of 
humour,  the  critic  ;   the  ferioufnefs  of  the  moralift,  and  the  moclc 
dignity  of  the  aftrologer  ;  the  vivacities  and  the  infirmities  pecu 
liar  to  old  age,   are  all  fo  blended  and  contrafted  in   the  ceafor  of 
Great  Britain,  as  to  form  a  character  equally  complex  and   natu 
ral,  equally  laughable  and  refpectable. 

*  The  Man  of  Tjjle,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bgramftone,  in.DoJiley's  Colle^lon, 
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6.  To   this   head    may    perhaps   be   referred    thofe    paflages, 
whereof  the  humour  refults  from  an   elaborate  or  minute,  and 
at  the  fame  time  unexpected,  illuftration  of  what   is   obvious  or 

frivolous. 

"  Grnmio.  A  fire,  good  Curtis.  —  Curtis.  Is  my  matter  and 
"  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ?  —  Grit.  O,  aye,  Curtis,  aye  j  and 
**  therefore  fire,  fire.  Caft  on  no  'water  *." 

So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  ftreets, 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 
With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 
And  this  dog  (marts  for  what  that  dog  has  done  f. 

7.  Mean  circumftances  in  folemn  defcription,  fecm  ridiculous 
to  thofe  who  are  fenfible  of  the  incongruity,  except  where  the  ef 
fect  of  that  incongruity  is  counteracted  by  certain  caufes  to  be 
fpecified  hereafter.     Of  this  blunder  in  compofition  the  poetry  of 
Blackmore  fupplies  thoufands  of  examples.     The   lines  on  Etna, 
quoted  in  the   treatife  on  the   Bathos,  are  well  known.     By  his 
contrivance,  the  mountain  is  made  to  labour,  not  with   a  fubter- 
raneous   fire  and  external  conflagration,  but  with  a  fit  of  the  co 
lic  ;  an  idea,  that  feems  to  have  been   familiar  to   him   (for  we 
meet  with  it  in  other  parts  of  his  work) ;  whether  from  his  being 
fubjed  to  that  diflemper,  or,  as  a  phyfician,  particularly  fucceff- 
ful  in  curing  it,  I  cannot  fay.     This  poet  feems   to  have  had  no 
notion  of  any  thing   more  magnificent,  than  the  ufages   of  his 
own  time  and  neighbourhood  ;  which,  accordingly,  he  transfers 
to  the  mod  awful   fubjedls,  and  thus   degrades  into  burlefque 
what  he  meant  to   raife  to  fublimity.     He  tells  us,  that  when 
creation  was    finiflied,    there  was   a  great  rejoicing  in   heaven, 
with  fire-works  and   illuminations,    and  that   the  angels  threw 

'••  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  t  Fielding's  Thorn  Thumb. 

blazing 
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blazing  meteors  from  the  battlements  *.  To  the  Supre.ru  Bcin^ 
he  mod  indecently  afcribes  a  variety  of  mechanical  operations  ; 
and  reprefents  him  as  giving  commiffions  to  envoys  and  agents  to 
take  care  of  the  heavenly  intercjh  in  the  land  of  Palefline,  and 
employing  pioneers  to  make  a  road  for  him  and  his  army.  Nay  he 
fpeaks,  of  houfehold  troops  and  guards,  by  whofe  attendance  the 
court  of  the  Almighty  is  both  graced  and  defended  f.  Indeed  the 
general  tenor  of  this  author's  facred  poetry  is  fo  enonnoufly  ab- 
furd,  as  to  move  the  indignation  of  a  reader  of  tafle,  and  con- 
fequently  fupprefs  the  laughter,  that  fuch  incongruity  could  not 
fail  to  raife,  if  the  fubject  were  lefs  interefting  t. 

But  here  it  may  be  aiked,  What  is  the  characteriftic  of  Mean- 
nefs  ?  and  what  the  general  nature  of  thofe  circumftances,  fenti- 
rnents,  and  allulions,  which,  by  falling  below  an  important 
fubject,  have  a  tendency  to  become  ridiculous.  —  The  following 
brief  remarks  will  fugged  a  hint  or  two  for  anfwering  this  que- 
Ition. 

Firft  :  Nothing  natural  is  mean,  unlefs  it  convey  a  difguftful 
idea.  The  picture  of  UlyfTes'  dog  ||,  old  and  blind,  and  neglect 
ed,  is  not  mean  ;  but  the  circurnftance  of  his  being  covered  with 
vermin  fhould  have  been  omitted,  becaufe  it  is  both  ofFenfive 
and  unneceiTary.  The  defcription  of  Evander's  fields  and  cot 
tages,  in  Virgil  **,  fo  far  from  being  mean,  is  more  beautiful 
and  of  greater  dignity,  than  that  of  the  fun's  palace  in  Ovid, 
becaufe  more  natural,  more  pleafing,  and  more  inftructive.  E- 
ven  the  vices  and  crimes  of  mankind,  the  cunning  of  lago,  the 
perfidy  of  Macbeth,  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius,  the  pride  of  Ao-a- 
inemnon,  the  fury  of  Achilles,  may,  from  the  ends  to  which 

*  Prince  Arthur,  p.  50.  fourth  edition.  -\  Paraphrafes  of  the  Pfalms,  &cf 

j.  See  the  next  chapter.  ||  OJyiT.  lib.  17.  **  Jineid.  lib.  8. 
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they  operate,  and  from  the  moral  purpofes  for  which  the  poet 
introduces  them,  acquire  dignity  fuflicient  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  ferious  poetry  of  the  higheft  order.  Natural  views  of 
human  character  in  every  condition  of  life,  of  human  paflions 
even  in  the  mod  uncultivated  minds,  and  of  the  external  world 
even  where  deftitute  of  all  ornament,  may  be  rendered  both 
ufeful  and  agreeable,  and  may  therefore  ferve  to  embellifh  the 
mod  fublime  performances  ;  provided  that  indelicacy  be  kept  at 
a  diftance,  and^the  language  elevated,  to  the  pitch  of  the  compofi- 


tion. 


But,  fecondly,  in  judging   of  this  fort   of  propriety,   refped 
muft  be  had  to  the  notions  and  manners  of  the   people  to  whom 
the  work  was  originally  addrefled  :    for,  by  a  change  of  circum- 
ftances,    any  mode  of  life,    any  profeflion,    almoft  any  objeft, 
may,  without  lofing  its   name,  forfeit  part  of  its  original  digni 
ty.     Few  callings  are  now  held  in  lefs  efteem,  than  that  of  itine 
rant  ballad-fingers  ;  and  yet  their  predeceflbrs  the  Minftrels   were 
accounted  not  only  refpedable  but  facred.  -  -If  we  take  our  idea 
of  a  fhepherd  from  thofe  who  keep  fheep  in  this  country,  we  mall 
have  no  adequate  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  many  paflages  in  old 
authprs   who   allude   to   that  character.      Shepherds    in  ancient 
times  were  men  of  great  diftinaion.     The  riches,    and  confe- 
quently  the  power,  of  many  political  focieties,  depended   then  on 
their  flocks   and   herds  ;    and  we  learn,  from   Homer,  that  the 
fons  and  favourites  of  kings,  and,  from  Scripture,  that  the  pa* 
triarchs,  took  upon  them  the  employment  of  fhepherds.     This 
gave  dignity  to  an  office,  which  in  thofe  days  it  required  many 
virtues  and  great  abilities  to  execute.     Thofe  fhepherds  muft  have 
been  watchful  and  attentive  in  providing  accommodation  for  their 
flocks  ;  and  ftrong  and  valiant,  to  defend  them  from  robbers  and 
beails  of  prey,  which  in  regions  of  great  extent  and  thinly  peo 
pled    would  be  frequently  met  with.     We  find,  that  David's  du 
ty 
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ty  as  a  fhepherd  obliged  him.  to  encounter  a  lion  and  a  bear, 
which  he  flew  with  his  own  hand.  In  a  word,  a  good  fhepherd 
was,  in  thofe  times,  a  character  in  the  higheft  degree  rcfpecftabie 
both  for  dignity  and  virtue.  And  therefore  we  need  not  won 
der,  that,  in  holy  writ,  the  mod  facred  perfons  mould  be  com 
pared  to  good  fhepherds ;  that  kings,  in  Homer,  fliould  be 
called  fhepherds  of  the  people  *  ;  and  that  Chriftian  minifters 
fliould  even  now  take  the  name  of  Paftors,  and  fpeak,  of  the 


*  A  plain  and  unaffected  literal  verfion  of  Homer,  well  executed,  would  be  a 
valuable  work.  In  the  perufal  indeed  it  would  not  be  fo  pleafing  as  Pope's  Tranf- 
lation  ;  nor  could  it  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  original : 
but  by  preferving  the  figures,  alhafions,  and  turns  of  language,  peculiar  to  the 
.great  father  of  poetry,  it  would  give  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  Greek  a  jufter 
.notion  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  of  the  flyle  of  his  compofition,  than  can. 
be  learned  from  any  tranflation  of  him  that  has  yet  appeared.  —  Something  of  this 
kind  the  world  had  reafon  to  expect  from  Madame  Dacier,  but  was  difappointed. 
Homer,  as  drefTed  out  by  that  Lady,  'has  more  of  the  Frenchman  in  his  appear 
ance,  than  of  the  old  Grecian.  His  beard  is  clofe -fhaved,  his  hair  is  powdered, 
and  there  is  even  a  little  rouge  upon  his  cheek.  To  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  his 
fimple  and  nervous  diction  is  often  wire-drawn  into  a  flafhy  and  feeble  para- 
phrafe,  and  his  imagery  as  well  as  harmony  fometimes  annihilated  by  abbrevia 
tion.  Nay  to  make  him  the  more  modifh,  the  good  lady  is  at  pains  to  patch  up 
his  flyle  with  unneceflary  phrafes  and  -flourifhes  in  the  French  tafte  ;  which  have 
juft  fuch  an  effect  in  a  tranflation  of  Homer,  as  a  bag-wig  and  fnuff-box  would 
have  in  a  picture  of  Achilles.  —  The  French  tongue  has  a  limplicity  and  a  flyle 
of  figures  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  is  fo  circumfcribed  by  the  mode,  that 
it  will  hardly  admit  either  the  ornaments  or  the  plainnefs  of  ancient  language. 
Shepherd  of  the  people  is  a  favourite  expreflion  of  Homer's,  and  is  indeed  a  beauti 
ful  periphrafis  :  it  occurs,  I  think,  twelve  times  in  the  firft  five  books  of  the  I- 
liad,  and  in  M.  Dacier's  profe  verfion  of  thofe  books,  only  once.  —  A  celebrated 
French  Tranflator  of  Demofthenes  makes  the  orator  addrefs  his  countrymen,  not 
with  the  manly  fimplicity  of  Ye  men  of  Athens,  but  by  the  Gothic  title  of  Gentle 
men  :  which  is  as  real  burlefque,  and  almoft  as  great  an  anachronifm,  as  that 
•jpafTage  of  Prior,  where  Protegenes's  maid  invites  Ape  lies  to  drink  tea. 

4  L  .2  fouls 
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fouls  committed  to  their  care,  unchr  the  denomination  of  a  flock. 
Is  then  Homer's  poetry  chargeable   with   meannefs,    becaufe   it 
reprefents  Achilles  preparing   {upper  for  his   guefts,  the  princefs 
Nauficaa  wafliir.g  the   clothes  of  the  family,   Eumeus  making  his 
own  fhoes,  Ulyffes  the  wooden  frame   of  his  own  bed,  and  the 
princefs  of  Troy  harneiimg  their  father's  chariot  ?     By  no  means. 
The  poet  painted  the  manners   as  he  faw  them  :   and  thofe  offices 
could  not  in  his   time  be   accounted   mean,    which  in  his  time 
employed    occafionally   perfons   of   the   higheft   rank  and   merit. 
Nay  in  thefe  offices  there  is  no  intrinfic   meannefs  ;  they  are  ufe- 
ful  and  neceflary  :   and  even  a  modern  hero  might  be  in  circum- 
Ilances,  in  which  he  would  think   it   a   fingular  piece   of  good 
fortune  to  be   able   to   perform   them.     Whatever  ferves  to  make 
us  independent,  will  always  (in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind) 
pofiefs  dignity  fufficient  to  raife  it   far  above   ridicule,  when  dc- 
fcribcd  in  proper  language.     In  Homer's  days,  fociety  was   more 
unfettlcd  than  it  is  now  ;   and  princes  and  great  men,   being  obli 
ged  to  be   more  adventurous,  were  fubjecl  to  greater  changes  of 
fortune,  and  as   liable   to  cold,  wearinefs,    and   hunger,  as    the 
meaneft   of  their  people.     It  was   ncceiTity  that   made   them  ac 
quainted  with   all  the  arts  of  life.     Nor  was  their  dignity  more 
affected  by  the   employments   above  mentioned,    than   that  of  a 
modern  prince  would  be,  by  riding  the  great  horfe,  or  putting  on 

his  own  clothes. 

Thirdly  :  Every  ferious  writer  or  fpcaker  fuftains  a  certain  cha- 
raaer  :  —  an  hiftorian,  that  of  a  man  who  willies  to  know  the 
truth  of  faffs,  and  to  record  them  agreeably  ;  a  preacher,  that 
of  one  who  is  deeply  afFeffed  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  an 
xious  to  imprefs  them  upon  others  ;  and  an  epic  poet  is  to  be 
oonfidered  as  a  perfon,  contemplating  with  admiration  a  feries  of 
Ireat  events,  and  employing  all  the  powers  of  language,  harmo 
ny"  and  fiaion,  to  dcfcribe  them  in  the  mo  ft  interefling  manner. 

Now 
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Now  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fagacity,  either  inftinctive,  or  dcrlv^. 
from  experience,  all  people  of  tyfte  know,  what  thoughts  ?nd 
words  and  modes  of  expremoii  are  fuitable  to  an  author's  cha 
racter,  and  what  are  otherwife.  If,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  be 
taken  up  with  admiration  of  fome  great  object,  it  mould  appear, 
from  his  language,  alluiions,  or  choice  of  circum (lances,  that 
his  fancy  is  wandering  to  things  remote  from,  or  difpropbrtion- 
ed  to,  the  thoughts  that  occupy  his  mind,  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  impropriety  ;  as  we  fliould  be  with  the  unfuitablencfs  of 
that  mail's  behaviour,  who,  while  he  kneeled,  and  reoeatcd  a 
prayer,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  employ  himfelf  in  winding  up 
his  watch,  counting  his  money,  or  adj lifting  his  periwig  at  a 
looking-clafs. 

In  general,  that  is  a  mean  circumflance,  a  mean  allufion,  a  mean 
expremoii,  which  lelTens  or  debafes  our  idea  of  what  it  was  in 
tended  to  embellifli  or  magnify.  It  always  brings  difappoint- 
ment,  but  not  always  painful  di {appointment :  for  mearinefs  may 
give  rife  to  jocularity,  as  well  as  to  contempt,  difguft,  or  indig 
nation. 

8.  Parodies  may   be   ludicrous,    from   the   oppofition  between 
finiilarity   of  phrafe,  and  dvvcrfity  of  meaning,  even  though  both 
the  original  and  the  imitation   be   ferious.     The   following   lines- 
in  themfelves  contain  no  laughable  matter  : 


Bread  was  his  only  food,  his  drink  the  brook, 

So  fmall  a  falary  did  his  rector  fend  : 

He  left  his  laundrcfs  all  he  had,  a  book : 

lie  found  in  death,  'twas  all  he  wifli'd,  a  friend. 

Yet  one  reads  them  with  a  fmile,  when  one  recollecls  the  origi 
nal: 

Large 
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Large  was  bis  bounty,  and  his  foul  fincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompenfe  as  largely  fend  : 

He  gave  to  Mifery  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 

He  gain'd  from  Heaven,  'twas  all  he  wirti'd,  a  friend. 

But  in  moil  cafes  the  ridicule  of  parodies  will  be  greatly  height 
ened,  when  the  original  is  fublime  or  ferious,  and  the  imitation 
frivolous  or  mean.  The  Lutrin  Dunciad,  and  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
abound  in  examples. 

Parodies  produce  their  full  effect  on  thofe  only  who  can  trace 
the  imitation  to  its  original.  Clariffa's  harangue,  in  the  fifth 
canto  -of  the  lad-mentioned  poem,  gives  pleafure  to  every  read 
er  ;  but  to  thofe  who  recollect  that  divine  fpeech  of  Sarpedon  *, 
whereof  this  is  an  exact  parody,  it  muft  be  entertaining  in  the 
highefl  degree.  —  Hence  it  is,  that  writers  of  the  greatefl  merit 
are  mofl  liable  to  be  parodied  :  for  if  the  reader  perceive  not  the 
relation  between  the  copy  and  its  archetype,  the  humour  of  the 
parody  is  loft  ;  and  this  relation  he  will  not  perceive,  unlefs  the 
original  be  familiar  to  him.  Much  of  Lucian's  humour  lies  in 
his  parodies  ;  the  phrafeology  and  compofition  of  Dcmoflhenes 
in  particular  he  often  mimics  :  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  we  fhould  be  more  affected  with  the  humourous  writings  of 
the  ancients,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  authors  to 
whom  they  occafionally  allude.  Certain  it  is,  that  Parody  was 
much  in  ufe  among  them,  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  one  Hegemon  as 
the  inventor  of  it  f  ;  and  juftly  refers  parody  in  writing,  and 
caricatura  in  painting,  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  imitation,  namely, 
to  that  in  which  the  original  is  purpofely  debafed  in  the  copy. 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have  been  more  frequently  paro 
died  than  any  other  authors.  Of  modern  performances,  Hain- 

'  Iliad,  xii.  verf.  310.— 328.  -j-  Arift.  Poet.  feft.  2. 

let's 
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let's  and  Cato's  foliloquies,  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country 
church- yard,  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  this  way.  Thefe  mock 
imitations  are  honourable  to  the  original  authors,  becaufe  tacit 
acknowledgements  of  their  popularity  :  —  but  I  cannot  applaud 
thofe  wits  who  take  the  fame  freedom  with  the  phrafeology  of 
Scripture,  as  Dodfley  has  done  in  his  burlefque  chronicle  of  the 
kings  of  England.  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  any  harm  ;  but 
it  is  unwife  to  annex  ludicrous  ideas  to  language  that  mould  ever' 
be  accounted  facred.. 

9.  The  Ludicrous  Style  maybe   divided  into  two   forts,    the 
Mock-heroic,  and  (taking  the  word  in  a  ftricl  fenfe)  the  Burlefque,. 
Of  the  former   the  Dunciad  is  a  ftandard,  and  Hudibras  of  the 
latter.      A  mixture   of  dignity    and  meannefs  is  difcernible  in 
both.     In  the  firft,  mean  things  are  made  ludicrous  by  dignity  of 
language  and  verification ;  and   therefore  parodies  or  imitations 
of  the  ftyle  and  numbers,  of  fublime  poetry,  have  a  very  good 
efFecT.     Thus  Homer  s  Iliad  is  the  prototype  of  the  Batrachomyo- 
machia  *,  Paradife  Loft  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  and  Virgil  of  the 
Dunciad.     Solemnity  is  th&  character  afTumed  by  the  mock-he 
roic  poet ;  he  confiders  little  things  as  great,  and  defcribes  them 
accordingly.  —  The   burlefque  author  is  a  buffoon   by  profeflionu 
Great  things,  when  he  has  occafion  to  introduce  them,  he  confi 
ders  as  little  ;  and  degrades  them  by  mean  words  and  colloquial 
phrafes,  by  allufions  to  the  manners  and  bufinefs  of  low  life,  and 
by  a  peculiar  levity  or  want  of  dignity  in  the  conftruction  of  his 
numbers.     Ancient  facts  and  cuftoms  are  fometimes   burlcfqued 
by  modern  phrafeology  -f- ;  as  the  flatue  of  Ccfar  or  Alexander 

would: 

*'-The  Battle  of  the  Frogs -and  Mice. 

-j-  Witnsfs  the  following  defcription  of  a  Roman  Triumph,  in  Hudib.  p.  2.  c.  ^, 
—  As  the  Aldermen  of  Rome, 
Their  foes  at  training  overcome,, 

Weil:; 
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v>ou1(l  be,  by  a  modern  drefs  ;  — by  that  drefs,  which  is  too  fa- 
-miliar  to  our  eye  to  command  refpecl,  and  which  we  fee  every 
day  worn  by  men  of  all  characters,  both  good  and  bad,  both 
important  and  infignificant.  —  Yet  the  ftatue  of  a  modern  hero 
in  the  drefs  of  Alexander  or  Cefar  would  not  be  ludicrous  ;  — 
partly,  bccaufe  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee  the  belt  ftatues  in  an 
cient  drelTes  ;  partly,  becaufe  thofe  drefles  have  more  intrinfic 
beauty  than  the  modern  ;  partly,  becaufe  we  have  never  fecri 
them  applied  to  any  purpofe  but  that  of  adorning  the  images  ot 
'rreat  men  ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  becaufe  what  bears  the  (lamp 
of  antiquity  does  naturally  command  veneration. 

In  accoutering  ancient  heroes  for  the  modern  flage,  it  were  to 
be  wifhed,  that  fome  regard  were  had  to  Cojlume  and  probability. 
Cato's  wig  is  famous.  We  have  feen  Macbeth  dreffed  in  fcarlet 
and  gold,  with  a  full-bottom'cl  periwig,  which,  on  his  ufurping 
the  fovereignty,  was  forthwith  decorated  with  two  additional 
tails.  Nothing  could  guard  fuch  incongruity  from  the  ridicule 
of  thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  ancient  manners,  but  either 
the  tranfcendent  merit  of  the  ador  and  of  the  play,  or  the  force 
of  habit,  which,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  has  a  powerful  in 
fluence  in  fupprefling  rifible  emotions.  -  -  But  is  it  not  as  abfurd 
ito  make  Cato  and  Macbeth  fpeak  Englim,  as  to  drefs  them  in  pe- 
riwio-s  ?  No  :  the  former  pradice  is  juftified  upon  the  plea  of 
neceflity  ;  but  it  can  never  be  neceifary  to  equip  an  ancient  hero 
with  a  modern  ornament  which  in  itfelf  is  neither  natural  i\or 


Well  mounted  in  their  beft  array, 

Upon  a  carre,  and  who  but  they  ! 

And  followed  by  a  world  of  tall  lads, 

That  merry  ditties  troll'd  and  ballads, 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good  morrow, 

prying,  Hey  for  our  town,  through  the  borough. 

graceful. 
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graceful.  I  admit,  that  the  'exad  Roman  drefs  would  not  fuit 
the  Britifh  ftage :  but  might  not  fomething  be  contrived  in  its 
ftead,  which  would  gratify  the  unlearned  part  of  the  audience, 
without  offending  the  reft  ?  If  fuch  a  reformation  fliall  ever  b? 
attempted,  I  hope  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  the  error  of  thofe 
painters,  who,  by  joining  in  one  piece  the  fafliions  of  different 
centuries,  incur  the  charge  of  anachronifm,  and  exhibit  fuch  fi 
gures  on  their  canvas,  as  never  appeared  upon  earth.  I  have  in 
my  eye  a  portrait,  in  other  refpedls  of  great  merit,  of  the  late 
Marifchal  Keith  ;  who  appears  habited  in  a  fuit  of  old  Gothic  ar 
mour,  with  ruffles  of  the  prefent  fafhion  at  his  wrifts,  a  bag-wig 
on  his  head,  and  a  mufket  in  his  hand.  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  a  hat  and  feather,  wielding  a  tomahawk,  or  {happing  a  piftol 

at  the  head  of  Clytus,  would  fcarce  be  a  greater  impropriety. 

But  to  return : 

Thefe  two  ftyles  of  writing,  the  Mock-heroic  and  the  Burlefquc, 
are  not  effential  either  to  wit  or  to  humour.     A  performance  may 
be  truly  laughable,  in  which  the  language  is  perfectly  ferious   and 
adequate.     And  as  the  pathos  that  refults   from  incident  is   more 
powerful  than  what  arifes  merely  from  vehemence  of  expreflion, 
fo   an  humorous  tale,  delivered  with  a  grave  look  and  ferious 
phrafeology,  like  Pope's  "  Narrative  of  the  phrenzy  of  John  Den- 
'  nis,"  or  Arbuthnot's  "  Account  of  what  pafTed  in  London  on 
1  occafion  of  Whifton's  prophecy,"  may  be  more  ludicrous  than 
either  the  Burlefque  or  Mock-heroic   ftyle  could  have  made  it. 
That  a  grave  face  heightens  the  effeft  of  a  merry  ftory,  has  in 
deed  been  often  obferved  ;  and,  if  we  fuppofe  laughter  to  arife 
from  an  unexpected  coincidence  of  relation  and  contrariety,  is  ea- 
fily  accounted  for. 

10.  Mean  fentiments,  or  unimportant  phrafes,  delivered  in  he 
roic  verfe,  are  fometimes  laughable,  from  the  folemnity  of  the 

4  M  meafure. 
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meafure,  and  the  oppofite  nature  of  the  language  and  fubjecl. 
Gay  thought  the  following  couplet  ludicrous  : 

This  is  the  ancient  hand  and  eke  the  pen, 
Here  is  for  horfes  hay,  and  meat  for  men. 

But  this,  if  continued,  would  lofe  its  effect,  by  raifmg  difguft,  an 
emotion  of  greater  authority  than  laughter.    Nothing  is  lefs  laugh 
able  than  a  dull  poem  ;  but  flames  of  extreme  abfurdity  may  give  an 
agreeable  impulfe  to  the  fpirits  of  the  reader.    Extreme  abfurdity  is 
particularly  entertaining  in  a  fhort  performance,  where  the  author 
ferioufly  meant  to  do   his  bed;  'as  in   epitaphs  and  love-letters 
written  by  illiterate  perfons.     Here,  if  there  is  no  apparent  oppo- 
fition  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  there  may  be  other  kinds  of  Ri- 
iible  incongruity ;  —  a  vaft   difproportion  between  the   intention 
and  execution,  between  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  author  and  the  in- 
fignificance  of  his  work ;    befides  the  many  odd  contrails  in  the 
work  itfelf,  —  of  mean   phrafes    and  fentirnents   afpiring   to    im 
portance,  of  founding  words  with  little  fignification,  of  inconfift- 
ent  or  unrelated  expreflions  placed  contiguoufly,  of  fentences  that 
feem   to   promife  much   but   end  in   nothing;    not  to    mention 
thofe  blunders  in  writing,  and  folecifms  in  language,  that  fome- 
times    give   a   ludicrous   air  to  what  had    a   very  folemn  defti- 

nation. 

Modern  language,  adapted  to  thofe  meafures  of  poetry  that  are 
peculiar  to  Greek  and  Latin,  will  likewife  appear  ridiculous  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  claffic  authors ;  on  account  of  the 
Tinufual  contraft  of  modern  words  and  ancient  rhythm.  Hence 
the  ludicrous  awkwardnefs  of  an  Englifh  hexameter.  It  looks  as 
if  a  man  were  to  walk  the  ftreet,  or  come  into  a  room,  with  the 
pace  of  a  trotting  horfe.  Between  the  movement,  and  that  which 
moves,  there  is  a  manifefl  incongruity.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at 
tempted  to  introduce  the  hexameter  into  the  Englifh  tongue,  and 

has 
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has  exemplified  it  in  his  Arcadia ;  but  it  fuits  not  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  perfon  who  un- 
derftood  the  true  principles  of  Englifli  numbers. \ValKs,  find 
ing  that  the  firft  verfe  of  the  common  profe  veriion  of  the  fccond 
pfalm  was  by  accident  an  hexameter,  has  reduced  the  whole  into 
that  meafure;  but  the  found  is  extremely  uncouth.  And  Watts's 
Englifh  Sapphic  ode  on  the  Laft  Day,  notwithflanding  the  awful 
fubject,  has  fomething  in  the  cadence  that  almoft  provokes  a 
fmile. 

There  is  a  poem  well  known  in  North  Britain,  which  to  a 
Scotchman  who  underftands  Latin  is  abundantly  entertaining.  It 
was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  by  the  famous 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  The  meafure  is  hexameter,  the 
numbers  Virgilian,  and  the  language  Latin  mixed  with  Eroad 
Scotch.  Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  fuch  a  jumble.  It 
is  dignity  and  meannefs  in  the  extreme; — dignity  of  found,  and 
meannefs  of  words  and  ideas.  I  (hall  not  give  a  fpecimen ;  as  the 
humour  is  local,  and  rather  coarfe,  and  the  images,  tho'  ftrong, 
not  quite  delicate. 

ii.  On  fome  of  the  principles  above  mentioned,  one  might  ex 
plain  the  ludicrous  character  of  a  certain  clafs  of  abfurdities  to  be 
met  with  in  very  refpectable  authors,  and  proceeding  from  a  fu- 
perabundance  of  wit,  and  the  affectation  of  extraordinary  refine 
ment.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fay,  of  a  perfon  who  is  old,  or  has 
long  been  in  danger  from  a  difeafe  fuppofed  mortal,  that  "  he 
"  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  following."  A  cer 
tain  author,  fpeaking  of  a  pious  old  woman,  is  willing  to  adopt 
this  proverbial  amplification,  but  by  his  efforts  to  improve  it, 
prefents  a  very  laughable  idea  to  his  reader,  when  he  fays,  that 
"  fhe  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  —  among  the 
s<  ftars." The  following  verfes  (fpoken  by  Cortez  on  his  arri 
val  in  America)  were  once  no  doubt  thought  very  fine  j  but  the 

4  M  2  reader 
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reader  who  attends  to  the  imagery  will  perceive  that  they  are  very 
abfurd,  and  fomewhat  ridiculous  : 


On  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown, 
So  long  kept  fecret,  and  fo  lately  known  ? 
As  if  our  old  world  modeftly  withdrew, 
And  here  in  private  had  brought  forth  a  new  *.- 

Here,  befides  the  jumble  of  incongruous  ideas,  there  is  on  the  part 
of  the  author  a  violent  and  foleinn  effort  ending  in  a  frivolous  per 
formance. 

The  pedantic  folemnity  of  the   elder  grave-digger,    in  Hamlet, 

makes   the  abfurdity  of  what  he  fays  doubly  entertaining  ;     and 

the  ridicule  is  yet  further   heightened   by   the  ferioufnefs  of  his 

companion,  who  liftens  to  his  nonfenfe,    and  thinks  himfelf  in- 

itrudted  by  it.       l  For  here  lies  the  point,  (fays  the  Clown),    if  I 

4  drown  myfelf  wittingly,    it  argues  an  aft  ;     and  an  acl:  hath 

'  three  branches ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform.     Argal,  fhe 

44  drowned  herfelf  wittingly. Of  her  Clown.     Nay,  but  hear 

44  you,  Goodman  Delver. Clown.     Give  me  leave.     Here  lies 

44  the  water,  good;  here  flands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  man  go 
"  to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he 
"  goes  ;  mark  you  that.  But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and 
"  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.  Argal,  he  that  is  not 

44  guilty  of  his  own  death,  fhortens   not  his  own  life. Other 

"  Clown.    But  is  this  law  ? Clown*    Aye,  marry  is  it :  crown- 

44  er's  queft  law." 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  obferve,    that  an  abfurd   anfwer, 
whether  cafual  or  intentional,   may  give  rife  to  laughter  f ;    a  re- 


*  Dry  don's  Indian  Emperor. 

f  Cic,  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  §  68.  ;  Quint.  Inft.  Oral.  lib.  6.  cap.  3. 


mark 
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mark  which  Erafmus  had  in  view,  perhaps,  when  he  wrote  his 
dialogue  called  Abfurda.  In  this  cafe,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of 
unfui table  ideas  may,  as  already  hinted,  form  the  ludicrous  qua 
lity.  But  if  laughter  is  ever  raifed  by  a  pertinent  anfwer  proceed 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  one  from  whom  nothing  but  abfurdity 
was  expected,  it  would  feem  to  be  in  part  occafioned  by  the  fur- 
prifing  difproportion  of  the  caufe  to  the  effect,  of  the  intellectual 
weaknefs  of  the  fpeaker  to  the  propriety  of  what  is  fpoken. 
How  fhameful  is  it  that  you  mould  fall  afleep  ?  (faid  a  dull 
preacher  to  his  drowfy  audience) ;  what,  that  poor  creature 
(pointing  to  an  idiot  who  was  leaning  on  a  ftafF  and  flaring  at 
him)  is  both  awake  and  attentive  !  Perhaps,  Sir,  replied  the 
fool,  I  fhould  have  been  afleep  too,  if  I  had  not  been  an  i- 
"  diot." 

Whatever  reftraint  good-breeding  or  good-nature  may  impofe 
upon  his  company,  the  imperfect  attempts  of  a  foreigner  to  fpeak 
a  language  he  is  not  mafler  of,  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  fomewhat 
ludicrous  ;  for  they  are  openly  laughed  at  by  children  and 
clowns ;  and  Shakefpeare  and  Moliere  have  not  difdained  to  make 
them  the  objects  of  comic  ridicule.  Nor  would  Ariltotle,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  definition  of  Comic  Ridicule,  have  blamed  them 
for  it.  In  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  with  the  intelligence  and  figure 
of  a  man,  and  the  incapacity  of  a  child,  there  is  fomething  like 
an  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs  ;  as  well  as  of  fimilarity 
and  diflimilitude,  in  what  he  fays  compared  with  what  he  fhould 
fay  :  there  is  too  a  difproportion  between  the  performance  and  the. 
effort;  and  there  may  be  bkmders  that  pervert  the  meaning. 
Thofe  folecifms,  vulgarly  called  Bulls,  are  of  different  cha 
racters,  and  cannot  perhaps  be  referred  to  any  one  clafs  of  laugh 
able  abfurdity.  If,  as  often  happens,  they  difguife  real  nonfenfe 
with  an  appearance  of  fenfe,  and  proceed  from  apparent  fe- 
rioufnefs  though  real  want  of  confideration  in  the  fpeaker,  their 

ludicrous 
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ludicrous  nature  may  be  explained  on  the  principles  already  fpe- 
cified. 

12.  In  language,  there  are  three  forts   of  phrafeology. i. 

Some  words  and  phrafes,  being  always  neceflary,  are  ufed  by 
people  of  all  conditions,  and  find  a  place  in  every  fort  of  wri 
ting.  Thefe  form  the  bulk  of  every  language  ;  and  cannot  be 
faid  to  poflefs  in  themfelves  either  meannefs  or  dignity.  In  the 
fublimeft  compofitions  they  are  not  ungraceful;  in  works  of  hu 
mour,  and  in  familiar  difcourfe,  they  may  be  employed  with 
propriety ;  and,  from  the  univerfality  of  their  application,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  underftood  by  all  who  fpeak  the  lan 
guage  to  which  they  belong. 2.  Other  exprefTio.ns  have  a  pe 
culiar  dignity,  becaufe  found  only  in  the  more  elevated  compoii- 
tions,  or  fpoken  only  by  perfons  of  learning  and  diftinction,  and 
on  the  more  folemn  occasions  of  life.  Such  are  the  words  and 
phrafes  peculiar  to  fcripture  and  religion ;  fuch  are  thofe  that  in 
all  polite  languages  conflitute  what  is  called  the  poetical  dia 
lect  * ;  and  fuch  are  mod  words  of  foreign  original,  which,  tho' 

naturalized,  are  not  in  familiar  ufe, 3.  There  are  alfo  certain 

phrafes  and  words,  which  may  properly  enough  be  called  mean; 
becaufe  ufed  chiefly  by  perfons  of  no  learning  or  breeding,  or  by 
others  on  familiar  occafions  only  j*,  or  in  order  to  exprefs  what  is 

trifling 

*  See  Eflay  on  Poetry,  part  2.  chap.  i.  feel.  2. 

*  Caftulio's  Tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament  does  great  honour  to  his  learning, 
but  not  to  his  tafte.  The  quaintnefs  of  his  Latin  ftyle  betrays  a  deplorable  inat 
tention  to  the  fimple  majefty  of  his  original.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  he  is  parti 
cularly  injudicious ;  debafing  the  magnificence  of  the  language  and  fubject  by  Di- 
ninutives,  which,  though  expreflive  of  familiar  endearment,  he  fhould  have  known 
to  be  deftitute  of  dignity,  and  therefore  improper  on  folemn  occafions.  This  in- 
con°ruous  mixture,  of  fublime  ideas  and  words  comparatively  mean,  has  a  very 
i  bad 
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trifling  or  contemptible.  Such  are  trite  proverbs  ;  colloquial 
oaths,  and  forms  of  compliment ;  the  ungrammatical  phrafes  of 
converfation ;  the  dialect  peculiar  to  certain  trades  ;  the  jargon  of 
beggars,  thieves,  gamblers,  and  fops ;  foreign  and  provincial  bar- 
barifms,  and  the  like,  Thefe,  if  intelligible,  may  be  introduced 
in  burlefque  writing  with  good  effect,  as  in  Hiidlbras  and  the  Hi- 
Jlory  of  John  Bull;  but  ought  never  to  find  a  place  in  ferious  wri 
ting  ;  nor  even  in  the  Mock-heroic^  except  perhaps  in  a  fhort  cha 
racter  iftical  fpeech,  like  that  of  Sir  Plume  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  *  •  nor  indeed  in  any  literary  work  where  elegance  is  expect 
ed.  This  Cant  ftyle,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  was  very  prevalent 
in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century  j  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  to  mow 
their  contempt  for  the  folemn  character  that  had  diftinguifhed 
the  preceding  period,  ran  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  affected 
profligacy  of  manners,  profanenefs  of  talk,  and  a  loofe  ungram 
matical  vulgarity  of  expreffion.  L'  Eftrange  is  full  of  it,  not  only 
in  his  Fables,  where  burlefque  may  be  pardonable,  but  even  in 
his  Translations  of  Jofephus  and  Tacitus  f .  Eachard,  by  a  fi- 


bad  effeft,  and  degrades  the  nobleft  poetry  almoft  to  the  level  of  burlefque.  "  Me  a 
«{  columbula,  oftende  mihi  tuum  vuhiculum  ;  fac  ut  audiam  tuam  voculam  ;  nam 
**  et  voculam  venuftulam,  et  vuhiculum  habes  lepidulum.  —  Cerviculam  habes  Da- 
"  vidicje  turris  flmilem.  —  Cervicula  quafi  eburnea  turricula.  —  Utinam  efles  mihi 
'«  quali  fraterculus,  qui  mese  mammas  materculie  fuxilTes.  —  Venio  in  rneos  hor- 
"  tulos,  fororcula  mea  fponla. — Ego  dormio,  vigilante  meo  corculo,"  &c. 

*  See  canto  4.  verf.  127. 

f  He  makes  the  grave  and  fublime  Tacitus  fpeak  of  feme  gentlemen,  "  who  had 
"  feathered  their  nejls  in  the  civil  war  between  Cefar  and  Pompey ;"  and  tells  us, 
that  the  Emperor  Vitellius  was  lugged  out  of  his  hole  by  thofe  who  came  to  kill 
him. 

milar 
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-:- 


milar  indifcretion,  has  transformed  the  elegant  Terence  into  a 
writer  of  farce  and  buffoonery.  Nay,  Dryden  himfelf,  in  one  or 
two  inflances,  and  perhaps  in  more,  has  burlefqued  both  Homer 
and  Virgil,  by  interlarding  his  Tranflations  with  this  beggarly 
dialect  *.  And  fome  imprudent  divines  have  employed  it,  where 

it 


*  So  heavy  a  charge  againft  fo  great  an  author  ought  not  to  be  advanced  with 
out  proof. In  Drydeu's  vcrfion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  addrefies 

Juno  in  thcfe  words  : 

My  houfehold  curfe,  my  lawful  plague,  the  fpy 
Of  Jove's  defigns,  his  other  fquinting  eye. 

Homer,  in  the  fame  book,  fays,  "  The  Gods  were  troubled  in  the  palace  of  Jove, 
"  when  Vulcan,  the  renowned  artificer,  began  to  addrefs  them  in  thefe  words, 
"  with  a  view  to  footh  his  beloved  mother,  the  white-arm'd  Juno  :" —  which  Dry- 
den  thus  verfifies  : 

The  limping  fmith  obferved  the  fadden'd  feaft, 
And  hopping  here  and  theret  himfelf  a  jejit 
Put  in  his  -word,  that  neither  might  offend, 
To  Jove  obiequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 

Homer  has  been  blamed,  not  without  reafon,  for  degrading  his  Gods  into  mortals ; 
but  Dryden  has  degraded  them  into  blackguards.  He  concludes  the  book  in  a 
{train  of  buffoonery  as  grofs  as  any  thing  in  Hudibras  : 

Drunken  at  laft,  and  drowfy,  they  depart 
Each  to  his  houfe,  adorn'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  architect:.     The  thundering  God, 
Even  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load; 
His  fweeming  head  to  needful  fleep  apply'd, 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 

The  pafTage  literally  rendered  is  no  more  than  this.      "  Now,  when  the  fhining 
"  light  of  the  fun  was  gone  down,  the  other  gods  being  inclined  to  flumber,  de- 

"  parted 
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it  is  mofl  pernicious,    and   abfolutely  intolerable,  even  in  religion 
itfelf. 

Rutherford's  Letters,  well  known  in  North  Britain,     are  noto 
rious  in  this  way  j    not  fo  much  for  the  rudenefs  of  the  ftyle  in. 


*'  parted  to  their  feveral  homes,  to  where  Vulcan,  the  lame  deity,  renowned  for 
•"  ingenious  contrivance,  had  built  for  each  a  palace.  And  Olympian  Jove,  the 
"  thunderer,  went  to  the  bed  where,  when  fvveet  fleep  came  upon  him,  he  was 
"  accuftomed  to  repofe.  Thither  afcending,  he  reflgned  himfelf  to  reft  ;  and  near 

"*'  him  Juno,  diftinguifhed  by  the  golden  throne." fr  is  faid,  that  Dryden  once 

intended  to  tranflate  the  whole  Iliad.  Taking  this  firft  book  fcr  a  fpecimen,  I  am 
glad,  both  on  Homer's  account  and  on  his  own,  that  he  did  not.  It  is  tainted 
throughout  with  a  dafh  of  burlefque,  (owing  not  only  to  his  choice  of  words,  but 
alfo  to  his  paraphrafes  and  additions),  and  with  fo  much  of  the  profane  cant 
of  his  age,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  poet  by  the  tranflator,  we  fhould  i- 
inagine  the  Iliad  to  have  been  partly  defigned  for  a  fatire  upon  the  clergy. 

Virgil,  in  his  ninth  Eclogue,  puts  thefe  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  unfortunate 
jQiepherd. 

0  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  noftri, 
Quod  nunquam  veriti  fumus,  ut  pOfTerTor  agelH 
Diceret,  Haec  mea  funt,  vcteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  vicli,  triftes,  quoniam  fors  omnia  vei'fat, 
Hos  illi  (quod  nee  bene  vertat  !)   mittimus  haedos. 

It  is  ftrange  that  Dryden  did  not  perceive  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  thefe  lines. 
If  he  had,  he  would  not  have  written  the  following  ridiculous  translation. 

»i  '          O  Lycidas,  at  laft 
The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  fee, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me), 
When  the  grim  captain  in  a  furly  tone 
Cries  out,  Pack  up,  ye  rafcals,  and  be  gone. 
Kicked  outt  we  fet  the  left  face  on't  ive  conldt 
And  thefe  two  kids,  t'appeafe  his  angry  mood, 

1  bear  ;  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good. 

4  N  general, 
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general,  for  that  might  be  pardoned  in  a  Scotch  writer  who  lived 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  for  the  allufions  and  u> 
gures,  which  are  inexcufeably  grofs  and  groveling.  A  reader 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  Rutherford  might  i- 
rnagine,  that  thofe  letters  mud  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
ridicule  every  thing  that  is  facred.  And  though  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  the  author  had  no  bad  meaning,  one  cannot  without 
horror  fee  religion  profaned  by  a  phrafeology  which  one  would 
iboner  expect  from  a  profligate  clown  in  an  alehoufe,  than  from 
a  clergyman.  Such  performances  are  very  detrimental  to  true 
piety;  they  pervert  the  ignorant,  and  encourage  the  profanenefs 
of  the  f coffer.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  they  make  religious  truth 
intelligible  to  the  vulgar  :  rather  fay,  that  they  tend  to  make  it 
r.ppear  contemptible.  Indeed  a  preacher,  who  affects  a  difplay  of 
metaphyfical  learning,  or  interlards  his  compofition  with  terms 
of  art  or  fcience,  or  with  uncommon  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  mufl  be  little  undcrftood  by  unlettered  hearers  : 
but  that  is  a  fault  which  every  preacher  who  has  the  inftruction 
of  his  people  at  heart,  and  is  matter  of  his  language  and  fub- 
ject,  will  carefully  and  eafily  avoid.  For  between  plainnefs  and 
meannefs  of  expreflion  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.  Plain 
words  are  univerfally  undcrftood,  and  may  be  ufed  in  every  ar 
gument,  and  are  especially  requifite  in  all  writings  addreffed  to  the 
people..  Mean  language  has  no  ftandard,  is  different  in  different 
places,  and  is  applicable  to  burlefque  arguments  only.  Gulliver's 
Travels,  or  the  Drapers  Letters,  are  intelligible  in  every  part  of 
Kngland;  but  the  dialect's  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Somer- 
Jx'tmire,  are  hardly  underftood  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  provin— 
.  ccs.  A  fermon  in  Broad  Scotch  would  now  feem  ridiculous  to 
a  Scotch  peafant,  and  withal  be  lefs.  intelligible  than  one  of  Swift's 
or  Atterbury'sv 

Few 
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Few  things  in  language  have  a  more  debafmg  influence  than 
provincial  barbarifms ;  becaufe  we  feldom  hear  them,  except  from 
illiterate  people,  and  on  familiar  occafions  *.  Hence,  upon  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  it  might  be  prefumed  a  priori,  that  to 
tfiofe  who  thoroughly  underftand  them,  they  would  be  apt  to  ap 
pear  ludicrous ;  efpecially  when  either  the  fubject,  or  the  condition 
of  the  fpeaker,  gave  ground  to  expedl  a  more  polite  ftyle.  And 
this  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  in  North  Britain  it  is  no  uncom 
mon  thing  to  fee  a  man  obtain  a  character  for  jocularity,  merely 
by  fpeaking  the  vulgar  broad  Scotch.  To  write  in  that  tongue, 
and  yet  write  ferioufly,  is  now  impoffible;  fuch  is  the  effect  of 
mean  expreflions  applied  to  an  important  fubjecl  :  fo  that  if  a  Scotch 
merchant,  or  man  of  bufmefs,  were  to  write  to  his  countryman 

J 

in  his  native  dialed,  the  other  would  conclude  that  he  was  in 
jeft.  Not  that  this  language  is  naturally  more  ridiculous  than  o- 
thers.  .While  fpoken  and  written  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  and 
by  the  mod  polite  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  it  had  all  the  dignity 


*  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between   dialed  and    pronunciation.     A    m.m 
snay  be  both  learned   and  well-bred,  and  yet  never  get  the  better  of  his  national 
accent.     This  may  make  his  fpeech  ungraceful,  but  will  not  render  it  ridiculous. 
It  becomes  ridiculous  only  when  it  is   debafed  by  thofe  vulgarities  that  convey   a 
mean  idea  of  the  fpeaker.     Every  Scotchman   of  tafte  is  ambitious  to  avoid   the 
folecifms  of  his  native  dialed*.     And  this  by  care   and   ftudy  he   may  do,    and  be 
able,  even  in  familiar  difcourfe,  to  command  fach  a  phrafeology  as,  if  committed 
to  writing,  would  be  allowed  to  be  pure  Englifh.     He  may  too  fo  far  divert  him-.- 
felfof  his  national  accent   as   to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  where  ever  the  En^Iifh 
language  is  underftood.     But  the  niceties  of  Englifh  pronunciation  he  cannot"  ac 
quire,  without   an    early   and   long    reiidence    among    Engliih  people  who   fpeak 
well.     It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  next  century  this  will  not  be  fo   dif- 
iicult.     From  the  attention  that  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Enrliflx 
tongue,  the  Scots  have  greatly  improved  both  their  pronunciation  arid  their  ft  vie 
within  thefe  laft  Uiirty  years. 


tha, 
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that  any  other  tongue,  equally  fcanty  and  uncultivated,  could 
poOfefs;  and  was  a  dialed!  of  Englifh,  as  tlie  Dutch  is  of  German,, 
or  the  Portuguefe  of  Spanilh ;  that  is,  it  was  a  language  derived 
from  and  like  another,  but  fubjecl  to  its  own  laws,  and  regulated 
by  the  practice  of  thofe  who  writ  and  fpoke  it.  But,  for  more 
than  half  a  century  pail,  it  has,  even  by  the  Scots  themfelves,, 
been  confidcred  as  the  dialect  of  the  vulgar;  the  learned  and  po- 
]ite  having,  for  the  moft  part,  adopted  the  Englifli  in  its  (lead; 
—  a  preference  juftly  due  to  the  fuperior  genius  of  that  noble 
language,  and  the  natural  effect  of  the  prefent  civil  conftitution 
of  Great  Britain.  And  now,  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  flandard  of  the  native  tongue ;  nothing  paffes  for  good  lan 
guage,  but  what  is  believed  to  be  Engliih ;  every  county  thinks 
its  own  fpcech  preferable  to  its  neighbour's,  without  entertaining, 
any  partiality  for  that  of  the  chief  town  :  and  the  populace  of  E- 
dinburgh  fpeak  a  dialect  not  more  intelligible,  nor  lefs  difagree- 
able,  to  a  native  of  Buchan,  than  the  dialed:  of  Buchan  is  to  a  na 
tive  of  Edinburgh. 

The  greater  part  of  Ramfay's  Gentle  Shepherd  is  written  in  a 
broad  Scotch  dialed.  The  fentiments  of  that  piece  are  natural, 
the  clrcumftances  interefting  ;  the  characters  well  drawn,,  well 
cliftinguifhed,  and  well  contrafted  ;  and  the  fable  has  more  pro 
bability  than  any  other  pafloral  drama  I  am  acquainted  with. 
To  an  Englifhman,  who  had  never  converfed  with  the  common 
people  of  Scotland,  the  language  would  appear  only  antiquated, 
obfcure,  or  unintelligible ;  but  to  a  Scotchman  who  thoroughly 
nnderftands  it,  and  is  aware  of  its  vulgarity,  it  appears  ludicrous ; 
from  the  contrail  between  meannefs  of  phrafe,  and  dignity  or  fe- 
noufliefs  of  fentiment.  This  gives  a  farcical  air  even  to  the  moft 
affecting  parts  of  the  poem ;  and  occafions  an  impropriety  of  a  pe 
culiar  kind,  which  is  very  obfervable  in  the  reprefentation.  And 
accordingly,  this  play,  with  all  its  merit,  and  with  a  ftrong  na 
tional 
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tional  partiality  in  its  favour,  has  never  given  general  fatisfaction 
upon  the  ft  age. 

I  have  ftnimed  a  pretty  full  enumeration  of  examples ;  but  am 
very  far  from  fuppofing  it  fo  complete,  as  to  exhibit  every  fpecies 
of  ludicrous  abfurdity.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that  the  reader  will  be 
pleafed  with  my  arrangement,  or  even  admit  that  all  my  exam 
ples  have  the  ludicrous  character.  But  flight  inaccuracies,  in  an 
inquiry  fo  little  connected  with  practice,  will  perhaps  be  over 
looked  as  not  very  material;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
the  fubject,  though  familiar,  is  both  copious  arid  delicate,  and 
though  frequently  fpoken  of  by  philofophers  in  general  terms,. 
has  never  before  been  attempted,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  the  way  of 
induction.  At  any  rate,  it  will  appear  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  the  theory  here  adopted  is  plaufible  at  leaft ;  and  that  the 
philofophy  of  Laughter  is  not  wholly  unfufceptible  of  method. 
And  they  who  may  think  fit  to  amufe  themfelves  at  any  time 
with  this  fpeculation,  whatever  fbrefs  they  may  lay  upon  my  rea- 
foning,  will  perhaps  find  their  account  in  my  collection  of  exam 
ples.  And,  provided  they  fubftitute  a  more  perfect  theory  of  their 
own  in  its  ftead,  I  fhall  not  be  offended,  if  by  means  of  thefe  very 
examples  they  mould  find  out  and  demonflrate  the  imperfection 
of  mine. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Limitations  of  the  preceding  dodrine.  Incongruity 
not  Ludicrous,  I.  When  cuftomary  and  common  ; 
nor,  II.  When  it  excites  any  powerful  emotion  in 
the  beholder,  as,  i,  Moral  Difapprobation,  2.  Iiir 
xlignation  or  Difguft,  3.  Pity,  or,  4.  Fear;  III. 
Influence  of  Good-breeding  upon  Laughter;  IV. 
Of  Similitudes,  as  conneded  with  this  fubjeft;  V. 

,'':nt-;  M,ti<.  /  :',ii  'ix/j-j'i  ion    iUw  \w^ 

Recapitulation. 


THAT  an  oppofidon  of  relation  ami  contrariety  is  often  dif- 
cernible  in  thofe  things  which  we  call  Ludicrous,  feems 
now  to  be  Efficiently  proved.  But  does  every  fuch  oppofidon  or 
mixture  of  contrariety  and  relation,  of  fuitablenefs  and  incon 
gruity,  of  likenefs  and  dimmilitude,  provoke  laughter  ?  This  re 
quires  further  difquifition. 

I.  If  an  old  Greek  or  Roman  were  to  rife  from  his  grave,  and 
fee  the  human  head  and  fhoulders  ovedhadowed  with  a  vaft  peri 
wig  ;  or  were  he  to  contemplate  the  native  hairs  of  a  fine  gen- 
tlemU  arranged  in  the  preient  form  *,  part  {landing  ercfl,  as  if 
their  owner  were  befet  with  hobgoblins,  and  part  by  means  of 


greafe 
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greafe  and  meal  confolidated  into  pafte  :  lie  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  ftruck  with  the  appearance ;  and  I  queftion,  whether  the  fea 
tures  even  of  Heraclitus  himfelf,  or  of  the  younger  Cato,  would 
not  relax  a  little  upon  the  occafion.  For  in  this  abfurd  imitation 
of  nature,  we  have  likenefs  coupkd  with  diflimilitude,  and  ima 
ginary  grace  with  real  deformity,  and  inconvenience  fought  after 
with  eagernefs,  and  at  confiderable  expence.  Yet  in  thefe  faihions- 
they  who  are  accuftomed  to  them  do  not  perceive  any  thing  ri 
diculous.  Nay,  were  we  to  fee  a  fine  lady  dreiled  according  to 
the  mode  ftill  extant  in  fome  old  pictures,  with  her  trefTes  all 
hanging  about  her  eyes,  in  diftincl:  and  equal  portions,  like  a 
bunch  of  candles,  and  twirled  into  a  hundred  ftrange  curls,  we 
fhould  certainly  think  her  a  laughable  phenomenon ;  though  the 
fame  object  two  centuries  ago  would  have  been  gazed  at  with  ad 
miration  and  delight.  There  are  few  incongruities  to  which  cu- 
Jtom  will  not  reconcile  us  *.  Nay,  fo  wonderfully  ductile  is  the 
tafle  of  fome  people,  that,  in  the  various  revolutions'  of  fafhion, 

they 


*  In  the  age  of  J.mies  the  Firft,  when  fnfiVion  had  confeciv.ted  the  Pun  and 
Faronomaflciy  the  hearers  of  a  quibbling  preacher,  were,  !  chr.bt  not,  both  atten 
tive  and  ferious ;  as  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  witticiiYn,.  even  on  folemn  occa- 
fjons,  would  almoft  annihilate  its  ludicrous  effect.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whe 
ther  any  audience  in  Great  Britain  would  now  maintain  their  gravity,  if  they 
were  to  be  entertained  with  fuch  a  fermon,  as- Stilton's  Caution  for  the  Credulous-; 
from  which,  for  the  reader's  amufement,  I  tranfcribe  the  following  paffages  :  T— 
*•*  Here  I  have  undertaken  one  who  hath  overtaken  many,  a  Maohi&villiaTty  (or  ra- 
"  ther  a  mat  chiefs  villiin}^  one  that  profeffeth  himfelf  to  be  a  friei:J>  when  he  is 
f'  indeed  a  fiend.  —  His  greateft  amity  is  but  difiembled  enmity.  —  His  dve  threat- 
«'  ens  a  va  ;  and  therefore  liften  not  to  his  treacherous  slve,  but  hearken  unto 
«*  Solomon's  Cave ;  and  though  he  fpeaketh  favourably,  believe  him  not. — 
«'  Though  I  call  him  but  a  plain  flatterer,  (for  I  mean  tc  deal' very  plainly  with 
«'  him),  fonie  compare  him  to  a  devil,  if  he  be  one,  thefe  words  of  Solomon) 
**  are  a  fpelL  to -cx£ d  this  devil.  —  Wring  not  my  words,  to  wng  my  meaning  ;•. 
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they  find  the  fame  thing  charming  while  in  vogue,  which  when 

obfolete    is    altogether  frightful. Incongruity,    therefore,    in 

.order  to  be  ludicrous,  mud  be  in  fome  meafure  uncommon. 

To  this  it  will  be  objeaed,  that  thofe  ludicrous  paflages  in 
books,  that  have  been  many  times  laughed  at  by  the  fame  per- 
fon,  do  not  entirely  lofe  their  effea  by  the  frequency  of  their  ap 
pearance.  But  many  circumftances  concur  to  perpetuate  the  a- 
greeable  effea  of  thofe  paflages.  We  forget  them  in  the  intervals 
of  reading,  and  thus  they  often  become  almoil  new  to  us  :  — 
when  we  read  them  a  fecoiid  or  third  time,  the  remembrance  of: 
the  former  emotion  may  ferve  to  heighten  the  prefentj  —  when 
we  read  them  in  company,  or  hear  them  read,  our  emotions  are 
enforced  by  fympathy  ;  -  -  and  all  this  while  the  wit  or  humour 
remains  the  fame,  unimpaired  and  unafteaed  by  accidental  aflb- 

ciations. Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,    there  are  many  cir- 

cumitances  that  tend  in  time  to  obliterate,  or  at  leaf!  to  foften, 
what  at  firil  might  feem  ridiculous  in  modes  of  converfation  or 
drefs.  For  things  are  not  always  agreeable  or  difagreeable  in  pro 
portion  to  their  intrinfic  beauty  or  deformity ;  much  will  depend 
on  extraneous  and  accidental  conneaions  :  and,  .as  men  who  live 
in  fociety  do  daily  acquire  new  companions,  by  whom  their  man 
ners  are  in  fome  degree  tinaured ;  fo  whatever  is  driven  about  in 
the  tide  of  human  affairs  is  daily  made  a  part  of  fome  new  af- 
femblage,  and  daily  contraas  new  qualities  from  thofe  things  that 
chance  aflbciates  with  it.  A  vail  periwig  is  in  itfelf  perhaps 
fomewhat  ridiculous;  but  the  perfon  who  wears  it  may  be  a  ve- 

«  I  go  not  about  to  crucifie  the  fins,  but  the  f.ns  of  men.  —Some  flatter  a  roan 
<<  for  their  own  private  benefit  :  —  this  man's  heart  thou  haft  in  thy  pocket  ;  for 
«  if  thou/W/rc  thypnrfcto  give  him  prefently,  he  will  fnd  in  his  heart  to  love 
«  thce  evedaftingly."  A  Caution  for  the  Creduhus.  By  Ediv.  Sulton,  Preacher. 
quarto.  />/>•  44-  Aberdeen  printed,  1629.  Edinburgh  rejbrinted,  1696. 

nerable 
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nerable  character.  Thefe  two  objects,  being  conflantly  united, 
derive  n-ew  qualities  from  each  other :  —  the  wig  may  at  firfl 
raife  a  fmile  at  the  expence  of  the  wearer,  but  the  wearer  will  at 
]aft  render  even  his  wig  refpeclable.  The  fine  lady  may  have  a 
thoufand  charms,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  furRcient  to 
make  us  fond  of  the  little  irregularities  of  her  temper,  and  much 
more  to  reconcile  us  to  any  awkward  difpofition  of  her  ringlets  or 
apparel.  And  the  fine  gentleman,  whofe  hair  in  its  economy  fo 
little  refembles  that  of  Milton's  Adam  *,  may  be,  what  no  un- 
gracefulnefs  of  fhape  or  feature  will  ever  expofe  to  ridicule,  a 
faithful  friend,  a  valiant  foldier,  an  agreeable  companion,  or  a 

dutiful    fon. Our   natural   love  of  fociety,    the  various  and 

fubflantial  pleafures  we  derive  from  that  fource,  and  our  prone- 
nefs  to  imitation,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  cuflom,  foon  re 
concile  us  to  the  manners  of  thofe  with  whom  we  live  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  fail  to  recommend  their  external  appearance, 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  all  the  nations  on  earth, 
are,  in  fome  particulars  of  drefs  or  deportment,  mutually  ridi 
culous  to  one  another  j  and  to  the  vulgar  of  each  nation,  or  to 
thofe  who  have  never  been  from  home,  nor  converfed  with  Gran 
gers,  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  behaviour  are  moft  apt  to  ap 
pear  ludicrous.  Perfons  who,  by  travel  or  extenfive  acquaint 
ance,  are  become  familiar  with  foreign  manners,  fee  nothing  ri 
diculous  in  them  :  and  it  is  therefore  reafonable,  that  a  difpofi 
tion  to  laugh  at  the  drefs  and  geftures  of  a  ftranger  (provided 
thefe  be  unaffected  on  his  part)  mould  be  taken  for  a  mark  of 
rufticity,  as  well  as  of  ill-nature.  Tragedies  written  in  rhime,  or 


*  hyacinthin  locks 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

Cluttering,  but  not  beneath  his  fhouldcrs  broad.         Parddife  Loft,  book  4. 

4  O  pronounced 
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pronounced  in  Recitative,  may  be  thought  ridiculous,  when  one 
has  feen  but  little  of  them ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  why 
they  mould  be  highly  and  ferioufly  interefling  in  France  and  I- 
taly.  That  cannot  be  ludicrous,  that  muft,  on  the  contrary,  be 
the  object  of  admiration,  to  which  we  have  been  accuflomed  to 
annex  ideas  of  ftftivity  and  leifure,  of  beauty  and  magnificence, 
which  we  have  always  heard  fpoken  of  as  a  matter  of  univer- 
fal  concern,  and  with  which  from  our  infancy  we  have  been  ac 
quainted. 

May  we  not,  then,  fet  it  down,  as  a  character  of  Ludicrous  ab- 
furdity,  that  it  is  in  fome  degree  new  and  furprifing  ?     Witticifms 
that  appear  to  be  fludicd   give  offence,  inftead  of  entertainment : 
and  nothing  fcts  off  a  merry  talc  to  fo  great  advantage  as  an  un- 
promifmg  {implicit}-  of  ftyle  and  manner.     By  virtue  of  this  ne 
gative  accomplimment,  men  of  moderate  talents  have  been  known 
to  contribute  more  to  the  mirth  of  the  company,  than  thofe  could 
ever  do,  who,  with  fuperior  powers  of  genius,  were  more  artful 
in  their   language,    and    more    animated   in    their  pronunciation. 
Concifenefs,  too,  when  we  intend   a   laughable   conclufion,  is  an 
effential  requifite  in  telling  a  {lory  ;    nor  ihoukt  any  man  atteir.pt 
to  be  difFufe   in  humorous   narrative,  but  he  whofe  wit   and  elo 
quence  are  very  great.     A  joke  is  always  the  worfe  for  being  ex 
pected  :    the  longer  it  is  with-held  after  we  are  made  to  look  for 
it,    the    more  will   its  volatile  fpirit  lofe    by  evaporation.      The 
L'reatefl   mafterpieces  in  ludicrous  writing  would    become  infipid, 
if  too  frequently  perufed ;     decics  rcpctita  placcbit    is  a    character 
that  belongs  to  few  of  them  :    and  I  believe  every  admirer  of  Cer 
vantes  and  ridding  would  purchafe  at  a   confiderable   price  the 
•oleafure  of  reading  Tom  Jones  and  Don  Quixote  for  the  iiril  time, 
it  is  true,  a  good   comedy,    well   performed,    may  entertain   the 
fame  perfon  for  many  fuccemvc  evenings ;    but  feme  varieties  are 
-hvays  expected,  ar.c!  do  generally  take  place,  in  each  new  repre- 

fentation; 
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fentation ;  and  though  the  wit  and  the  buiinefs  of  every  fcene 
fhould  come  at  lad  to  be  didinctly  remembered,  there  will  flill  be 
fomcthing  in  the  art  of  the  player,  which  one  would  wifh  to  fee 
repeated. 

II.  But  as  every  furprifing  incongruity  is  not  ludicrous,  we  mud 
purfue  our  fpeculations  a  little  further. 

i .  A  more  driking  abfurdity  there  is  not  in  the  whole  univerfe, 
than  a  vitious  man.  His  frame  and  faculties  are  human  :  his 
moral  nature,  originally  inclined  to  rectitude,  is  fadly  perverted, 
and  applied  to  purpofes  not  lefs  unfuitable  to  humanity,  than 
dancing  is  to  a  bear,  or  a  fword  and  fnuff-box  to  a  monkey.  He 
judges  of  things,  not  by  their  proper  flandard,  nor  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  but  as  they  appear  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
variable  and  artificial  appetites  ;  as  the  clown  is  faid  to  have  ap 
plied  his  candle  to  the  fun-dial  to  fee  how  the  night  went.  He 
overlooks  and  lofes  real  good,  in  order  to  attain  that  of  which  he 
knows  not  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  attainable ;  like 
the  dog  in  the  fable,  lofing  the  fubdance  by  catching  at  a  fha- 
dow.  He  juftifies  his  conducfl  to  his  own  mind,  by  arguments 
whereof  he  fees  the  fallacy ;  like  the  thief  endeavouring  to  enrich 
himfelf  by  dealing  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  purpofes  to  take 
up  and  reform,  whenever  his  appetites  are  fully  gratified  ;  like 
the  rudic,  whofe  plan  was,  to  wait  till  the  water  of  the  river 
fliould  run  by,  and  then  pafs  over  dry-mod.  He  attempts  what 
is  beyond  his  reach,  and  is  ruined  by  the  attempt ;  like  the  frog 
that  burd  by  endeavouring  to  blow  herfelf  up  to  the  fize  of  an 

ox. In  a  word,  more  blunders  and  abfurdities,  than  ever 

the  imitators  of  Efop  afcribed  to  the  beads,  or  Joe  Millar  to  the 
Scots  and  Irifh,  might  eafily  be  traced  out  in  the  conduct  of  the 
wicked  man.  And  yet  Vice,  however  it  may  furprife  by  its  no 
velty  or  enormity,  is  by  no  means  an  object  of  laughter,  even  to 
thofe  who  perceive  in  it  all  the  abfurdities  I  have  fpecified.  We 

4    O    2  pity, 
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pity,  and  in  fome  cafes  we  abhor,  the  perpetrator;  but  our  mind 
muft  be  depraved  like  his  own,  if  we  laugh  at  him. 

But   can   pity,  abhorrence,    and  rifibility,    be  excited  by  the 
fame  objea,  and  at  the  fame  time  ?     Can  the   painful   pamons  of 
hatred  and  horror,  and  the  pleafurable   feeling   that   accompanies 
laughter,  exift  at  one   and   the   fame   inftant  in  a  well- informed 
mind  ?    'Can  that  amufe   and  delight  us  by  its  abfurdity,  which 
our  moral  principle,  armed  with  the  authority   of  Heaven,    de 
clares  to  be  fhameful,  and  worthy  of  punifliment?     It   is  impof- 
fible  :  emotions,  fo  different  in  their   nature,  and   fo  unequal  in 
power,  cannot  dwell  together  ;  the  weaker  muit  give  place  to  the- 
ftronger.     And   which   is   the  weaker  ?-- moral  difapprobation, 
or  the  ludicrous  fentiment  ?     Are   the  pleafures  of  wit  and  hu 
mour  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  fpirit  ? 
Are  a  jeft  and  a  generous  adion  equally  refpedable  ?    In  afHidion, 
in  ficknefs,  at  the  hour  of  death,  which  is   the  better  comforter, 
an  approving  confcience,  or  a  buffoon  ?  —  the  remembrance  of  a 
well-fpent  life,  or  of  our   connexions  with   a  witty  fociety  ?  — 
The  glow-worm  and  the  fun  are  not  lefs  fufccptible  of  compari- 
fon  —It  would  feem  then,  that  thofe  abfurdities   in  ourfelves  or 
others,  which  provoke  the  difapprobation  of  the  moral  faculty, 
cannot  be  ludicrous  ;  becaufe  in  a  found  mind   they  give  rife  to 
emotions   inconfiftcnt  with,  and   far  more   powerful    than,  that 
whereof  laughter  is  the  outward  indication. 

But  what  do  you  fay  of  thofe  Comedies  and   Satire*,  which  put 

us  out  of  conceit  with  our  vices,  by  expofing  them  to  laughter  ? 

Such    performances,    furely    cannot  be  all  unnatural  ;    and    if 

they  are  not,  may  not  vice  be  made  a  ludicrous   objed  ?  —  Our 

follies,  and  vices  of  lefs  enormity,  may,  I  grant,  be  exhibited  in 

very  laughable  colours  ;  and  if  we  can  be  prevailed  on   to  fee 

them  in  a  ridiculous  light,  that  is,  both  to  laugh  at  and  to  defpife 

them,  our  reformation  may  be  prefumed  to  be  in  fome  forward- 

nefs  : 
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nefs  :  and  hence  the  utility  of  ridicule,  as  an  inftrument  of  moral 
culture.  —  But  if  we  only  laugh  at  our  faults,  without  defpifing 
them,  that  is,  if  they  appear  ludicrous  only,  and  not  ridiculous^ 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  (hall  be  more  inclined  to  love  than  to 
hate  them  :  and  hence  the  imperfection  of  thofe  writings,  in 
which  human  follies  are  made  the  fubject  of  mere  pleafantry  and 
amufement.  —  I  cannot  admit,  that  to  a  found  mind  undifguifed 
immorality  can  ever  ceafe  to  be  difguftful ;  though  I  allow,  that 
the  guilty  perfon  may  poflefs  qualities  fufficient  to  render  him  a- 
greeable  upon  the  whole.  This  indeed  happens  too  often  in  life ; 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  bad  company  fo  fatally  enfnaring.  This 
too,  the  Comic  Mufe,  laying  aiide  the  character  of  a  moralift, 
and  afluming  that  of  a  pimp,  has  too  often  introduced  upon  the 
ilage.  But,  however  profligate  a  poet  may  be,  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe,  that  downright  wickednefs  can  ever  in  itfelf  be  a  laugh 
able  object  to  any  decent  afTembly  of  rational  beings.  The  Pro 
voked  Wife,  the  Old  Bachelor,  the  Beggar  s  Opera,  are  dangerous 
plays  no  doubt,  and  fcandalouily  immoral ;  tmt  it  is  the  wit  and 
the  humour,  not  the  villany,  of  Brute,  Belmour,  and  Macheath, 
that  makes  the  audience  merry  ;  and  Vanburgh,  Coagreve,  and 
Gay,  are  blameable,  not  becaufe  they  have  made  beafllinefs, 
robbery,  lying,  and  adultery,  ludicrous,  (for  that  I  believe  was 
not  in  their  power),  but  becaufe  they  adorn  their  refpective  re 
probates  with  engaging  qualities  to  feduce  others  into  imitation, 
—  But  may  not  criminal  adventures  be  fo  difguifed  and  mifre- 
prefented,  as  to  extort  a  fmile  even  from  a  man  of  good  princi 
ples  ?  This  may  be,  no  doubt ;  for,  as  the  forms  of  falfehood 
are  infinite,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  how  many  ftrange  things  may  be 
affected  by  mifreprefentation.  While  the  moral  faculty  is  inactive 
or  neuter,  the  ludicrous  fentiment  may  operate  ;  but  to  have  a  jufl 
fenfe  of  the  enormity  of  a  crime,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  laugh 
at  it,  feems  impoflible,  or  at  leaft  unnatural :  —  and  therefore, 

we 
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we  may  venture  to  repeat,  that  moral  difapprobation  is  a  more 
powerful  emotion  than  laughter ;  and  confequently,  that  both, 
as  their  natures  are  inconfiftent,  cannot  at  the  fame  time  prevail 
in  a  well-informed  mind.  "  They  are  fools  who  laugh  at  fin  ;" 

-  and,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  profligates,  or  of  good 
men  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  infatuation,  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  do  not  warrant  fo  grofs  an  impropriety. 

As  to  Siifirtf,  we  mutt  obferve,  that  it  is  of  two  forts,  the  Co 
mic  and  the  Serious  ;   that  human  foibles  are   the   proper  objects 
of  the  former,  and   vices   and  crimes   of  the  latter  ;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  fatirift  to  make  thofe  ridiculous,  and 
thefc  deteflable.     1  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Co 
mic  Satire  mould  be  fo  much  in  vogue  ;  but  I  find  that  the  gene- 
rality  of  critics  are  all  for  the  moderation  and   fmiling  graces   of 
die  courtly  Horace,  and  exclaim  againft  the   vehemence  and  vin 
dictive   zeal  of  the   unmannerly   Juvenal.      They    may  as  well 
blame  Sophocles  for  not  adopting  the  ftyle   of  Ariftophanes,  and 
infift   that  Cicero  fhould  have  arraigned  Verres   in   the   language 
of  Anacreon.     Nor  do  Horace  and  Juvenal   admit   of  comparifon 
in  this  refpecl  *  ;   any  more  than  a  chapter  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 
can  be  compared  with  one  of  the  Saturday  papers   in  the  Specta 
tor.     Thcfe  poets   had   different   views,  and   took  different  fub- 
jecls  ;   and  therefore  it  was  right  that  there  mould    be  a  difference 
in  their  manner  of  writing.     Had  Juvenal   made   a  jeft   of  the 
crimes   of  his   contemporaries,  all  the  world   would   have  called 
him  a  bad  writer  and  a  bad   man.     And   had  Horace,  with   the 

feverity  of  Juvenal,  attacked  the  impertinence  of  coxcombs,  the 


*  Nor  indeed  in  any  refpect  Different  in  their  views,  and  in  their  fubjecls, 
they  differ  no  ids  in  ftyle.  That  of  Horace  (in  his  fatires)  is  indeed  fuperlitively 
•elegant,  but  eafy,  familiar,  and  apparently  artlefs.  The  ftyle  of  Juvenal  is  elabo- 
e,  harmonious,  vehement,  poetical,  and  often  fublime. 

pedantry 
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pedantry  of  the  Stoics,  the  faftidioufnefs  of  luxury,  and  the  fol 
ly  of  avarice,  he  would  have  proved  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  na 
ture  of  things,  and  even  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  precept : 

Adfit 

Regula,  peccatis  quas  psenas  irroget  asquas, 
Ne  fcutica  dignuin  horribili  federc  flagello  *. 

That  neither  Horace  nor  Juvenal  ever  endeavoured  to  make  us 
laugh  at  crimes,  I  will  not  affirm  ;  but  for  every  indifcretion  of 
this  kind  they  are  to  be  condemned,  not  imitated.  And  this  is 
not  the  general  character  of  their  fatire.  Horace  laughed  at  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  mankind  ;  fo  far  he  did  well.  But  Juve 
nal  (if  his  indecencies  had  died  with  himfelf)  might,  as  a  mo 
ral  fatirifl,  be  fliicl  to  have  done  better.  Fired  with  honeft 
indignation  at  the  unexampled  degeneracy  of  his  age  ;  and,  dif- 
daining  that  tamenefs  of  expremon  and  fervility  of  fentimentv 
which  in  fome  cafes  are  infallible  marks  of  a  daftardly  foul,  he 
dragged  Vice  from  the  bower  of  pleafure  and  from  the  throne 
of  empire,  and  exhibited  her  to  the  world,  not  in  a  ludicrous 
attitude,  but  in  her  genuine  form  ;  a  form  of  fuca  loathfome 
uglinefs,  and  hideous  diftortion,  as  cannot  be  viewed  without, 
horror. 

We  repeat  therefore,  that  wickednefs  is  no  objecl  of  laughter ; 
the  difapprobatioii  of  coiifcience,  and  the  ludicrous  fentiment, 
being  emotions  incoiiiifteiit  in  their  nature,  and  very  unequal  in 
power.  In  fiict,  the  latter  emotion  is  generally  weak,  and  never 


*  Let  rales  be  fix'd  that  m.iy  our  rage  contain, 
And  punHh  faults  with  a  proportion'd  pain  : 
And  do  not  flay  him,  who  dcferves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  has  done,  Creech. 

Ihould 
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fhould  be  ftrong  ;  while  the  former  in  every  rnind  ought  to  be, 
and  in  every  found  mind  is,  the  moft  powerful  principle  of. ;  the 
human  eonilitution. 

2.  Further  :  When  facred  things  are  profaned  by  meannefs  of 
allufion  and  language,  the  incongruity  will  not  force  a  fmile  from 
a  well-difpofed  perfon,  except  it  furprife  him  in  an  unguarded 
moment.  I  could  quote,  from  Blackmore  and  Rutherford, 
thoughts  as  incongruous  as  any  that  ever  difgraced  literature,  but 
which  are  too  mocking  to  raiie  any  other  emotions  than  horror 
and  indignation.  From  an  author  far  more  refpeclable  I  mall  give 
one  inibmce,  to  fhow  how  debating  it  isj  even  to  a  great  genius, 
to  become  a  flatterer, 

Falfe  heroes,  made  by  flattery  fo, 

Heaven  can  ftrike  out,  like  fparkles,  at  a  blow  5 

But,.,  -ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought, 

He  cofls  Omnipotence  a  fecond  thought : 

With  toil  and  fweat, 

With  hardening  cold  and  forming  heat, 

The  Cyclops  did  their  work  repeat, 

Before  th'  impenetrable  fhield  was  wrought,  &c.  * 

Anger  too  is  generally,  while  it  lafts,  a  prcfervative  againit 
rifible  impreffions  ;  whence  great  laughers  are  fuppofed  to  be 
good-natured.  While  all  England  laughed  at  the  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad,  Colley  Gibber  and  his  brethren  were,  I  dare  fay,  per 
fectly  ferious.  And  if  the  gravity  of  Edmund  Curll  wns  over 
come  by  that  "  account  of  his  poifoning,"  which  no  other  per- 
fon's  gravity  could  ever  withftand,  he  muft  have  poflefled  a  great 
deal  of  philofophy  or  of  infenfibility.  Socrates,  in  the  Athenian 
theatre,  joining  in  the  laugh  that  Ariftophanes  had  raifed  againfl 

*  Dryden's  Threnodia  Auguftalis. 

I  him, 
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him,  is  fpoken  of  by  old  authors  as  a  fingular  inftance  of  felt- 
command  :  which  I  mention,  not  with  a  view  to  compare  the 
fage  with  the  bookfeller,  but  to  mow,  that  anger  and  laughter 
were  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  influence  on  each  other  two  thou- 
fand  years  ago,  which  they  are  found  to  have  at  this  prefent 
time. 

3.  Even  pity  alone  is,  for  the  mod  part,  of  power  fufficient  to 
controul  rifibility.  To  one  who  could  divefl  himfeif  of  that  af- 
feclion,  a  wooden  leg  might  perhaps  appear  ludicrous  ;  from  the 
linking  contrail  of  incongruity  and  fimilitude  ;  —  and  in  fad:  we 
find  that  Butler  has  made  both  himfeif  and  his  readers  merry 
with  an  implement  of  this  fort  that  pertained  to  the  expert  Crow- 
dero  ;  and  that  Smollet  has  taken  the  fame  freedom,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  with  his  friend  Lieutenant  Hatchway.  But  he 
who  forgets  humanity  fo  far,  as  to  fmile  at  fuch  a  memorial  of 
misfortune  in  a  living  perfon,  will  be  blamed  by  every  good  man. 
We  expedl,  becaufe  from  experience  we  know  it  is  natural,  that 
pity  fhould  prevail  over  the  ludicrous  emotion. 

"  Many  a  Scotch  Prefbyterian  (fays  Hutchefon,  in  his  Refec- 
"  tions  upon  Laughter)  has  been  put  to  it  to  preferve  his  gravity, 
"  upon  hearing  the  application  of  Scripture  made  by  his  coun- 
'*'  tryman  Dr  Pitcairn,  as  he  obferved  a  croud  in  the  flreets  a- 
"  bout  a  mafon,  who  had  fallen  along  with  his  fcafFold,  and 
**  was  overwhelmed  with  the  ruins  of  the  chimney  which  he  had 
"  been  building,  and  which  fell  immediately  after  the  fall  of 

the  poor  mafon  :  BlefTed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 

for  they  reft  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them/* 
—  For  the  honour  of  the  learned  phyfkian's  memory,  I  hope  the 
{lory  is  not  true.  Such  wantonnefs  of  impiety,  and  fuch  bar 
barity  of  infult,  is  no  objecl:  of  laughter,  but  of  horror.  And  I 
confefs,  I  fhould  have  no  good  opinion  of  any  Prefbyterian,  or 

4  P  of 
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of  any  perfon,  who  could  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  his  gravity 
on  hearing  it  told. 

4.  Fear  is  a  paflion,  which  would  I  think  on  almofl  any  occa- 
fion  reprefs  laughter.  To  conceal  one's  fear,  one  might  feign  a, 
laugh  ;  and  any  paflion  in  extreme  may  produce  a  fimilar  con- 
vulfion  :  but  nobody  laugh.-  ,:t  that  which  makes  him  ferioufly 
afraid,  however  incongruous  its  appearance  may  be.  A  friend 
of  mine  dreamed  that  he  faw  the  devil,  and  awoke  in  a  great 
fright.  He  defcribed  the  phantafm  very  minutely  ;  and  fure  a- 
more  ridiculous  one  was  never  imagined ;  but,  inftead  of  laugh 
ter,  his  countenance  betrayed  every  fymptom  of  horror  ;  for  the 
dream  had  made  a  ftrong  impreflion,  nor  could  he  for  many 
months  think  of  it  without  uneafmefs.  It  is  ftrange,  that  the 
common  people,  who  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  mould 
fancy  him  to  be  of  a  ludicrous  figure,  with  horns>  a  tail,  and 
cloven  feet,  united  to  the  human  form.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,, 
with  no  little  plaufibility,  derives  this  conceit  from  the  Rab 
bins  *.  But  the  Romans,  from  their  afcribing  unaccountable 
fear  to  the  agency  of  Pan,  whofe  fuppofed  figure  was  the  fame, 
appear  to  have  been  poflefled  with  a  fimilar  fuperftition,  in  what 
ever  way  they  came  by  it.  Satyrs,  however,  were  believed  to 
be  merry  beings  ;  always  piping  and  dancing,  and  frifking  a- 
bout,  cracking  their  jokes,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  antic 
attitudes  ;  and  indeed  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  piclure, 
they  generally  convey  fomewhat  of  a  ludicrous  impreflion,  as  the 
fight  of  fuch  an  animal,  fuppofed  to  be  harmlefs,  could  hardly 

fail  to  do. 

III.  Good-breeding  lays  many  reftraints  upon  laughter,  and 
upon  all  other  emotions  that  difplay  themfelves  externally.  And 
this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  thofe  refinements  in  wit  and  humour,, 


*  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemka,  book  5.  chap.  21. 
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which  take  place  in  fociety,   according  as  mankind  improve  in 
polite  behaviour. 

Lord  Froth,  in  the  play  called  the  Double  Dealer  *,  and  Lord 
Cheflerfield,  in  a  book  of  letters  which  fome  think  might  have 
borne  the  fame  appellation,  declaim  vehemently  againil  laugh*- 
ter  :  —  "  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  perfon  of  quality, 
'  than  to  laugh ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  thing ;  every  body  can 
'  laugh."  Influenced  by  a  doctrine  of  fo  high  authority,  many 
of  my  readers  may,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  inclined  to  think 
hardly  of  me,  for  analyfmg  vulgar  witticifms,  and  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  a  phenomenon,  which  can  no  longer  mow  its  face 
in  genteel  company.  And  therefore  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
fay  a  word  or  two  in  defence,  firft  of  myfelf,  and  fecondly  of  my 
fubjecl. 

In  behalf  of  myfelf  I  can  only  plead,  that  Laughter,  however 
unfafhionable,  is  a  real  and  a  natural  expremon  of  a  certain  hu 
man  emotion,  or  inward  feeling  ;  and  has  been  fo,  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  ever  fince  the  days  of  Adam ;  that 
therefore  it  is  as  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  philofophy,  as  any 
other  natural  fact ;  and  that  we  are  to  judge  of  it,  rather  from 
its  unreftrained  energies,  than  from  the  appearances  it  may  af- 
fume  under  the  control  of  affectation  or  delicacy.  The  foot  of  a 
Chinefe  beauty  is  whiter,  no  doubt,  and  prettier,  than  that  of  a 
Scotch  Highlander  ;  yet  I  would  advife  thofe  who  are  curious  to 
know  the  parts  and  proportions  of  that  limb,  to  contemplate  the 
clown  rather  than  the  lady.  To  be  mafter  of  one's  own  temper 
is  a  moft  defirable  thing  ;  and  much  more  pleafant  it  is,  to  live 
with  fuch  as  are  fo,  than  among  thofe  who,  without  caution  or 
difguife,  fpeak,  and  look,  and  ad,  according  to  the  impulfe  of 
pamon :  but  the  philofopher  who  would  analyfe  anger,  pride, 

*  Aft  i.  fane  4. 
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jealoufy,  or  any  other  violent  emotion,  will  do  well  to  take  its. 
phenomena  rather  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former.  Juft  fo, 
in  tracing  out  the  caufe  of  laughter,  I  did  not  think  it  neceflary 
or  expedient  to  confine  my  observation  to  thofe  pleafantries  which 
the  fentimental  critic  would  honour  with  a  iimper  :  it  fuited  my 
purpofe  better  to  attend  to  examples,  which,  whether  really 
laughed  at  or  no,  the  generality  of  mankind  would  acknowledge 
to  be  laughable. 

That  all  men  are  not  equally  inclined  to  laughter  ;  and  that 
fome  may  be  found,  who  rarely  indulge  in  it  themfelves,  and.- 
actually  diilike  it  in  others,  cannot  be  denied.  But  they,  are 
greatly  miftaken,  who  fuppofe  this  character  to  be  the  effect  /of 
good-breeding,  or  peculiar  to  high  life.  In  the  cottage  you  .will 
find  it,  as  well  as  in,  the  drawing  room.  Nor  is  profufe  laughter 
peculiar  to  low  life:  it  is  a  weaknefs  incident  to  all  flatioris  ; 
chough.  1  believe,  that  among  the  ivifer  fort,  both  of  clowns  and 
of.  quality,  it  may  be  lefs  common.. 

But  the  prefent  inquiry  does  not  fo  much  regard  laughter  it— 
felf,  as  that  pleafurable  emotion  or  fentiment,  whereof  laugh 
ter  is  the  outward  fign,  and  which  may  be  intcnfely  felt  by  thofe 
who  do  not  laugh  at  all ;  even  as  the  perfon  who  never  weeps 
may  yet  be  very  tender-hearted.  Nay  as  the  keenefl  and  mod  ra 
tional  forrow  is  not  the  mod  apt  to  exprefs  itfelf  in  tears  ;  fo 
the  moil  admirable  performances  in  wit  and  humour  are  not 
perhaps  the  molt  laughable ;  admiration  being  one  of  thofe 
powerful  emotions  that  occafionalty  engrofs  the  whole  foul,,  and 
ffufpcnd  the.exercife  of  its- faculties.  —  And  therefore,  whatever 
judgement  the  reader  may  have  formed  concerning  the  lawful- 
iieis,  expediency,  or  propriety,  of  this  vifible  and  audible  con- 
v.ulfion  called  Laughter ;.  my  account  of.  the  caufe  of  that  inter 
nal  emotion  which  generally  gives  rife,  to  it,  may  be  allowed  to 
be  pardonable,  if  it  {hall  be  found  to  be  juft.  Nor  does  Lord 

Chefterfield, 
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Chefterfield,  as  I  remember,  object  to  this  emotion,  nor  to  a 
fmile  as  the  outward  expreffion  of  it,  fo  long  as  the  faid  fmile!is 
not  fufFered  to  degenerate  into  an  open  laugh. 

Good-breeding  is  the  art  of  pleafing  thofe  with  whom  we  con- 
verfe.  Now  we  cannot  pleafe  others,  if  we  either  mow  them 
what  is  unpleafing  in  ourfelves,  or  give  them  reafon  to  think 
that  we  perceive  what  is  unpleafing  in  them.  Every  emotion, 
therefore,  that  would  naturally  arife  from  bad  qualities  in  us, 
©r  from  the  view  of  them  in  others,  and  all  thofe  emotions  iii 
general  which  our  company  may  think  too  violent,  and  cannot 
fympathife  with,  nor  partake  in,  good-breeding  reqxures  that  we 
fupprefs.  Laughter,  which  is-  either  too  profufe  or  too  obftrepe- 
rous,  is  an  emotion  of  this  kind  :  and  therefore,  a  man  of  breed 
ing  will  be  careful  not  to  laugh  much  longer,  or  much  oftener 
than  others  ;  nor  to  laugh  at  all,  except  where  it  is  probable, 
that  the  jeft  may  be  equally  relifhed  by  the  company. — Thefe,. 
and  other  reftraints  peculiar  to  polifhed  life,,  have,  by  fome  wri 
ters,  been  rcprefented  as  productive  of  fraud,  hypocrify,  and  a 
thoufand  other  crimes,  from  which  the  honed,  open,  undefign- 
Ing  favage  is  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  free.  But,  were  this  a  fit 
place  for  dating  the  comparifon,  we  could  eafily  prove,  that  the - 
reftraints  of  good-breed  ing.  render  fociety  comfortable,  and,  by 
fuppreffing  the  outward  energy  of  intemperate  paflions,  tend 
not  a  little  to  fupprefs  thofe  paffions  themfelves  :  while  the  un 
bridled  liberty  of  favage  life  gives  full  play  to  every  turbulent  e- 
motion,  keeps  the  mind  in  continual  uproar,  and:  difqualiiies  it 
for  thofe  improvements  and  calm  delights,  that  refult  from  the 
exercife  of  the  rational  and  moral  faculties. 

But  to  return.  The  more  we  are  accuftomed  to  any  fee  of 
objects,  the  greater  delicacy  of  difcernment  we  acquire  in  com 
paring  them  together,  and  eflimating  their  degree  of  exceilence, 
By  fludying  many  pictures  one  may  become  a  judge  of  painting- 
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by  attending  to  the  ornaments  and  proportions  of  many  build 
ings,  one  acquires  a  tafte  in  architecture  ;  by  praclifing  mufic, 
%ve  improve  our  fcnfe  of  harmony  ;  by  reading  many  poems,  we 
learn  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad.  In  like  manner,  by 
being  converfant  in  works  of  wit  and  humour,  and  by  joining 
in  polite  converfation,  we  refine  our  tafte  in  ridicule,  and  come 
to  undervalue  thofe  homelier  jokes  that  entertain  the  vulgar. 
What  improves  individuals  will  in  time  improve  nations.  Plau- 
tus  abounds  in  pleafantries  that  were  the  delight  of  his  own  and 
of  the  following  age,  but  which,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Horace  fcruples  not  to  cenfure  for  their  inurba- 
nity  *.  And  we  find  not  a  few  even  in  Shakefpeare  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  fuperiority  of  his  genius)  at  which  a  critic 
of  thefe  days  would  be  lefs  inclined  to  laugh,  than  to  make  his 
head.  Nay  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  many  things 
patted  upon  the  Englim  (lage  for  excellent  humour,  which 
would  now  be  intolerable.  —  And  thus  it  is,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  politeness  of  nations,  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
Comic  writers  ;  and  of  the  breeding  and  literature  of  indivi 
dual  men,  from  their  turn  of  humour,  from  their  favourite  jokes 
and  (lories,  and  from  the  very  found,  duration,  and  frequency, 
of  their  laughter. 

The  converfation  of  the  common  people,  though  not  fo 
fmooth,  nor  fo  pleafing,  as  that  of  the  better  fort,  has  more  of 
the  wildnefs  and  ftrong  expremon  of  nature.  The  common  peo 
ple  fpeak  and  look  what  they  think,  blufter  and  threaten  when 
they  are  angry,  affect  no  fympathies  which  they  do  not  feel,'  and 
when  offended  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  diffatisfaclion. 
They  laugh  when  they  perceive  any  thing  ludicrous,  without 
much  deference  to  the  fentiments  of  their  company  ;  and,  ha- 

*  Hor,  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  270. — -275. 
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ving  little  relifh  for  delicate  humour,  becaufe  they  have  been 
but  little  ufed  to  it,  they  amufe  themfelves  with  fuch  pleafantry 
as  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  would  offend  by  its  homelinefs. 
Yet  may  it  be  ludicrous  notwithstanding  ?  as  thofe  pailions  in  a 
clown  or  favage  may  be  natural,  which  in  the  polite  world  men 
are  very  careful  to  fupprefs. 

IV.  Tropes  and  Figures  introduce  into  ferious  writing  a  variety 
of  difproportionate  images  ;  which  however  do  not  provoke 
laughter,  when  they  are  fo  contrived  as  to  raife  fome  other  e- 
motion  of  greater  authority.  To  illuftrate  this  by  examples  ta 
ken  from  every  fpecies  of  trope  and  figure,  is  not  neceffary,  and 
would  be  tedious.  I  mall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Similitude 
or  Comparifon  ;  which  is  a  very  common  figure,  and  contributes, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  to  render  language  emphatical, 
picturefque,  and  affecting  to  the  fancy. 

Every  Similitude  implies  two  things  ;  the  idea  to  be  illuflrated, 
which  I  call  the  principal  idea  ;  and  the  object  alluded  to,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuflration.  Now  if  between  thefe  two  there  be  a 
confiderable  inequality  ;  if  the  one  be  mean  and  the  other  digni 
fied,  or  if  the  one  be  of  much  greater  dignity  than  the  other  ; 
there  may  be  reafon  to  apprehend  (fuppofing  our  theory  jufl) 
that,  by  their  appearing  in  one  affemblage,  a  mixture  of  rela 
tion  and  contrariety  may  be  produced,  fufBcient  to  render  the 
comparifon  ludicrous  ;  —  of  relation,  arifing  from  the  likenefs, 
—  of  contrariety,  arifing  from  the  difproportion.  And  that 
this  is  often  the  cafe,  we  have  feen  already.  —  But  when  Homer 
compares  a  great  army  to  a  flight  of  cranes,  Hector  to  a  rock, 
Ajax  to  an  afs,  and  Ulyffes  covered  with  leaves  to  a  bit  of  live 
coal  raked  up  among  embers,  the  fimilitudes,  for  all  their  incon 
gruity,  are  quite  ferious  ;  at  leaft  they  convey  no  Rifible  impref- 
fion  to  a  reader  of  tafte  when  perufing  the  poem.  By  attending 
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a  little  to  this  matter,  we  (hall  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  new  light 
on -our  argument. 

Similitudes,  ranged  according  to  their  connection  with  the 
prefent  iubjeft,  are  diilinguiihable  into  three  claOes.  i.  One 
fublime  or  dignified  objcd  may  be  likened  to  another  that  is 
more  fublime,  or  more  dignified.  2.  An  objeft  comparatively 
mean  may  be  likened  to  one  that  is  fublime.  3.  An  objeft  com 
paratively  fublime  may  be  likened  to  one  that  is  mean. 

i.  If  one  great  or   dignified  objeft  is  likened   to   another  that  is 
greater  or  more  dignified,  as  when  Homer   compares  Achilles  in 
arms  to  the  moon,  to  a  comet,  to  the  fun,  and  to  a   god  *,    our 
admiration  is  evidently  heightened,  and  the  principal  idea  impro 
ved,  by  the  comparifon.     But  that  which  we  greatly  admire  we 
feldom  laugh  at  in  any  circumftances,  and  perhaps  never,  when, 
together  with  admiration,  it  infufes  into   the  foul   that  fwcct  and 
elevating  aflonimment  which  attends  the  perception  of  thofe 
iefts  or  ideas   that  we  denominate  fublime.     The  emotion   infpi- 
reci  by  the  view  of  fublimity  is  alfo  in  itfelf  more  powerful  than 
that  which  gives  rife  to  laughter;     at   leafl  in  all  minds  that  are 
not  weak  by  nature,    nor  depraved   by  habit.      No   perfon    of  a 
found  mind  ever  laughed  the  firft  time  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  con 
template  the  infide  of  St  Paul's  cupola  :    nor,  in  performing  any 
of  the  folemn  offices  of  his  funftion,    would  a  judge,    a  magi- 
ftrate,  or  a  clergyman,  be  excufed,    if  he  were   to  give  way  to 
laughter.     In  vain  would  he  plead,    that   his  mind  was  at 
moment  (buck  with  a  ludicrous  conceit,  or  with  the  recolleftion 
of  a  merry  ftory  :    we  fhould  fay,  that  thoughts   of  a  higher  na 
ture  ought  to  have   regained   him  ;  —  an  idea  which  would   not 
occur  to  us,  if  we  were  not  confcious  of  the  natural  fubordina- 
tion  of  the  rifible  propenfity. An  objeft  not  abfolutely  mean 


*  Iliad,  xix. 
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is  rendered  fublime  in  fome  degree,  by  aflbciation  with  a  fublime 
idea.     A  Pibroch  *,  which  in  every  other  country  would  Appear  a 
jumble  of  unmeaning  founds,    may    communicate  "fublime  im- 
premons  to  a  highlander  of  Scotland;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he  un- 
derftands  its  modulation,  as  becaufe  it  conveys  to  his  mind  the  e- 
levating  ideas  of  danger,  and  courage,  and  armies,  and  military 
fervice.      And    let   me  take  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that,'°iri 
like  manner,  a  thing  not  ludicrous  in  itfelf  may  occasion  laughter, 
when  it  conveys  to   the  mind  any  ludicrous   idea  related  to  it  by 
cufloni,  or  by  any  other  affociating  principle.       It  can  hardly  be 
faid,  that  the  braying  of  an  afs  is  in  itfelf  more  ludicrous  (though 
perhaps  it  may   be  more  diiTonant)  than   the   neigh  of  a  horfe  ; 
yet  one  may  be  inclined  to  frnile  when  one  hears  it,  by  its  bring 
ing  to  mind   the  other   qualities   of  that  fluggifli  animal,     with 
which   the  wags  of  both  ancient   and    modern  times    have  often 
made   themfelves   merry.       And   hence   it  is,    that  men  of  lively 
fancy,  efpecially  if  they  have  been   accuflomed    to  attend  to  the 
laughable  fide  of  things,  are  apt  to  {mile  at  that  in  which  others 
neither  perceive,  nor  can  imagine  any  thing  ridiculous. 

2.  An  object  comparatively  mean  is  often  likened  to  one  that  is 
fublime  :  in  which  cafe  it  may  require  great  addrefs  in  the  poet 
to  maintain  the  majefty  of  Epic  or  Didactic  competition.  Simi- 


*  A  Pibroch  is  a  fpecies  of  tune  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  highlands  and  wefterri 
Jiles  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other 
mufic.  Its  rhythm  is  fo  irregular,  and  its  notes,  efpecially  in  the  quick  move 
ment,  fo  mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  ftranger  finds  it  almoft  impoflible  id 
reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its  modulation.  Some  of  thefe  Pibrocnsj 
being  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion  refembling  a.  .march  j 
then  gradually  quicken  into  the  onfet  ;  run  off  with  noify  confuflon,  and  turbu 
lent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  purfuit  ;  then  fwell  into  a  few  flpurimes  of 
triumphant  joy  ;  and  perhaps  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings  of  a  funeral 
proceffion. 
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litudes  of  this  kind,  if  very  difproportionate,  are  not  to  be  ha 
zarded,  while  the  principal  idea  retains  its  primitive  meannefs. 
The  poet  mud  firft  employ  all  his  powers  of  harmony  and  lan 
guage,  to  adorn  and  dignify  it,  by  intereding  the  affections  of 
his  reader  :  a  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  which,  as  1  have  elfe- 
where  obferved  *,  is  imiverfal  in  its  application,  and  may  give 
life  and  pathos  to  mere  defcriptions  of  external  nature,  as  well  as 
to  the  mofl  fublime  efforts  of  the  Epic  or  Tragic  Mufe. 

In  the  art  of  conferring  dignity  upon  objects  comparatively 
mean,  Virgil  excels  all  poets  whatever.  By  a  tendernefs  of  fenti- 
ment  irrefiftibly  captivating  ;  by  a  perpetual  feries  of  the  mod 
pleafing,  picturefque,  and  romantic  imagery  ;  by  the  mod  affect 
ing  digreffions ;  and  by  a  propriety,  beauty,  and  fweetnefs  of 
language,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  unattainable  by  all  others ;  he 
makes  his  way  to  the  heart  of  his  readers,  whatever  be  the  fub- 
ject :  and  fo  prepares  them  for  allufions  and  fimilitudes,  which  in 
the  hand  of  an  ordinary  poet  might  appear  even  ridiculoufly  in 
adequate  ;  but  which,  by  his  management,  give  an  air  of  gran 
deur  to  the  meaned  things  defcribed  in  his  divine  Georgic.  The 
very  moufe  that  undermines  the  threfh ing- floor,  he  renders  an 
animal  of  importance.  For  his  bees  we  are  intereded,  as  for  a 
commonwealth  of  reafonable  creatures.  He  compares  them  in 
one  place  to  the  Cyclops  forging  thunder.  Yet,  inadequate  and 
even  ludicrous  as  the  comparifon  mud  appear  when  it  is  thus 
mentioned,  it  has  no  fuch  effect  as  it  appears  in  the  poem.  The 
reader  is  already  fo  prepoffeffed  and  elevated  with  thofe  ideas  of 
dignity  that  adorn  the  fubject,  that  he  is  more  difpofed  to  admire, 
than  to  laugh  or  cavil. 

Mr  John  Philips   had  a  happy  talent  in  the  Mock-Heroic,    but 
was  not  equally  fortunate  in  ferious  poetry.     In  his  Cydcr^  he  en- 


*  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  part  i,  chap.  3. 

deavours, 
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deavonrs,  in  imitation  of  \rirgil,  to  raife  the  fubject  by  fublime 
allufions ;  but  is  apt  to  bring  them  in  too  abruptly,  and  before 
he  has  given  fufficient  importance  to  the  principal  idea.  Nor  has 
he  any  pretenfions  to  that  fweetnefs  and  melody  of  flyle,  which 
intoxicate  the  readers  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  and  prepare  them  for 
any  impreflion  he  is  pleafed  to  convey.  And  hence  the  language 
of  Philips  often  takes  the  appearance  of  bombaft  ;  and  fome  of 
his  comparifons,  inftead  of  raifmg  admiration  by  their  greatnefs, 
tend  rather  to  provoke  a  fmile  by  their  incongruity. 

'^jijC-A 

The  apple's  outward  form 
Deleftable  the  witlefs  fwain  beguiles, 
Till,  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  fpattering  noiie, 
He  tafles  the  bitter  morfel,  and  rejects 
DifreliQYd.     Not  with  lefs  furprife,  than  when 
Embattled  troops  with  flowing  banners  pafs 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  diftrufi  tr> 

The  fmiling  furface  ;  whilfl  the  cavern'd  ground. 
With  grain  incentive  flored,  by  fudden  blaze 
Burfts  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war 
In  fiery  whirls ;  full  of  victorious  thoughts, 
Torn  and  difmember'd,  they  aloft  expire. 

krtcn  •       •  '.-  -- •'*••';••  Vj    if  J 


Had  Virgil  been  to  dignify  this  furprife  by  a  magnificent  allu- 
ilon,  he  would  not  have  degraded  the  principal  idea  by  low  i-_ 
mages,  (like  thofe  fignified  by  the  words  ivrithen  mouth  *  and 


*  This  very  -writhen  mouth  feems  to  be  an  alluflon  to  Virgil ; 

'  ,V:  ;  Ur>»  ;•'  ••>.  ft    '   ••••'•-     ^-il 

At  fapor  indicium  facie t  manifeftus,  et  ora 

Triftia  tentantum  fenfu  torquebit  amaror.  Georg.  ii.  247. 
but  it  is  to  a  part  of  Virgil,  where  fimplicity  is  more  ftudied  than  elevation. 

4  Q^2  fpat tiring 
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flattering  noife)  j  but  would  have  employed  all  his  art  to  raife  it 
to  fuch  elevation  as  might  make  the  difproportionate  greatnefs  of 
the  object  alluded  to  lefs  obfervable  *. Thomfon  has  imita 
ted  Virgil's  manner  with  much  better  {kill,  in  that  beautiful  paf- 
fage  of  his  Autumn  f,  too  long  for  a  quotation,  where  he  com 
pares  a  hive  of  bees  fuffocated  with  brimftone  to  a  city  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  Mock- Epic,  where  ridicule  is  often  raifed  by  exaggerating 
fimilitudes,  care  is  taken  to  introduce  the  pompous  comparifon, 
while  the  principal  idea  appears  in  all  its  native  iniignificance ; 
and  fometimes  the  ridicule  is  heightened  by  a  dam  of  bombaft,  or 
by  a  trilling  circumftance  unexpectedly  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  affected  folemnity. 

But,  in  judging  of  fimilitudes  in  all  ferious  writing,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  attend  to  the  point  of  likencfs  on  which  the  comparifon 
turns  :  for  two  things  may  referable  each  other  in  one  particular, 
which  in  all  others  are  very  unlike ;  and  therefore  a  fimilitude 
may,  to  an  inattentive  reader,  appear  incongruous,  which  is  real- 


f  In  the  third  Georgic,  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  method  of  training  fleers  to  the 
plough  and  waggon,  is  at  pains  to  dignify  the  fubjecl  by  elegant  language  j  but  his 
figures  are  appofitc,  and  not  at  all  too  lofty  for  the  occailon  : 

Tu  quos  &&Jludium  atque  ufum  formabis  agreftem 

Jam  vitulos  hortare,  viamque  infifte  domandi, 

Dum  faciles  animi  juvenumt  dum  mobilis  «etas,  &c.  Verf.  163. 

Dryden,  in  his  tranflation,  wants  to  rife  to  higher  elegance  by  means  of  bolder  fi 
gures,  which,  however,  being  ill-chofen  and  ill-prepared,  give  a  ludicrous  air  to 
the  whole  paflage.  He  fpeaks  of  fending  the  calf  to  fchool,  of  forming  his  mind 
with  moral  precepts,  and  inih-ufting  him  in  hufbandry,  before  he  is  perverted  by 
bad  example. 

\  Autumn,  vcrf.  1170. 
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ly  proper  and  adequate.     Thofe  critics  who  blame  Virgil   for  the 
fimile  of  the  Cyclops   above  mentioned,  would  do  well  to  conii- 
der,  that,  though  there  be  no  refemblance   between   a  bee   and  a 
huge  one-eyed  giant,  in  the  fize  and  frame  of  their  bodies,  and  as 
little   between   their  refpective   employments   and   manufactures, 
there  may,  however,    be  a  refemblance   between  them   in  other 
things.     The  cyclops  are  eager  to  have  the  thunderbolt   forged ; 
the  bees  may  be  as  eager  in  their  way  to  fill  their  cells  with  ho 
ney  :  —  the  art  of  thunder-making  employs  a  number  of  hands, 
each  of  whom  has  his  particular  department ;  and  this  alfo  holds 
true  of  bees  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  hive.     Now  it  is  on 
account  of  their  fimilarity  in  thefe   two  refpects  *,    that  the  poet 
compares   them ;   and  in  thefe  two  refpects  they  certainly  may  be 
compared.     But  I  allow,  that,  in  ferious  writing,  a  limilitude  of 
this  kind  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  but  by  an  author  of  the  very 
firft  rank;     and  therefore,  though   I  vindicate  "Virgil,    I  think  it 
extremely  hazardous  to   imitate   him.      And  I   am  aware  of  the 
truth  of  part  of  the  following   remark  of  Pope,  which  1  quote  at 
length,   (though  fome  exprefllons  in  it  do  not    perfectly  coincide 
with  the  foregoing  reafonings),  becaufe  it   feems   to  me  to  throw 
light  on  the  prefent  fubject.     "  The  ufe  of  the  grand   ftyle  on 
"  little  fubjects  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  fort  of  tranfgreflion 
"  againfl  the  rules  of  proportion  and  mechanics  :    it   is  ufing  a 
"  vafl  force  to  lift  a  feather.     I  believe  it   will  be  found   a  juft 
"  obfervation,  that  the  low  actions   of  life   cannot  be  put  into  a 
figurative  ftyle  without  being  ridiculous  ;    but  things  natural 
can.     Metaphors  raife  the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  fee  in  the 
Georgics;    but   throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as  in. the  Lu- 
trin.     I  think  this  may  very  well  be   accounted   for  :    laughter 
implies  cenfure;  inanimate  and  irrational  beings  are  not  objects 


*  See  Virg,.  Gcor.  iv.  176. 

"  of 
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of  ccnfurc ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  elevated  as  much  as  you 

pleafe,  and  no  ridicule  follows  :    but  when  rational  beings  are 

reprefented  above  their  real  character,  it  becomes  ridiculous   in 

:  art,  becaufe  it  is  vitious  in  morality.     The  bees  in  Virgil,  were 

'  they  rational  beings,  would  be  ridiculous   by  having  their  ac- 

:  tions  and  manners  reprefented  on  a  level  with  creatures  fo  fupe- 

'  rior  as  men;  fmce  it  would  imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the 

proper  objects  of  ridicule  *." 

3.  A  iimilitude  may  imply  an  incongruous  afTernblage,  when 
an  object  comparatively  fublime  is  likened  to  one  that  is  mean. 
Jiomer  and  Virgil  compare  heroes,  not  only  to  bearts,  but  even 
to  things  inanimate,  without  railing  a  fmile  by  the  contrail.  And 
the  reafon,  as  given  already,  is,  that  in  thefe  fimilitudes  there 
is  fomething  which  either  takes  off  our  attention  from  the  incon^ 
gruity,  or  raifes  within  us  an  emotion  more  powerful  than  this  of 
laughter. 

Firll,  the  quality  that  occafions  the  comparifon  may  be  in  both 
objects  fo  adequate,  fo  fimilar,  and  fo  ftriking,  as  to  take  off  our 
attention  from  the  incongruity  of  the  affemblage,  or  even  to  re 
move  from  the  companion,  when  attentively  confidered,  every 
incongruous  appearance.  Mad  Homer  likened  Paris  to  a  horfe, 
becaufe  he  was  good-natured  and  docile ;  Ajax  to  an  afs,  becaufe 
he  was  dull  j  and  Achilles  to  a  lion,  becaufe  of  his  long  yellow 
hair;  the  allufions  would  probably  have  been  ludicrous.  But  he 
likens  Paris  to  a  pampered  horfe  f ,  becaufe  of  his  wantonnefs, 
fwiftnefs,  and  luxurious  life ;  Ajax  to  an  afs  J,  becaufe  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  as  much  fuperior  to  the  affault  of  the  Trojans,  as 
that  animal  is  to  the  blows  of  children ;  and  Achilles  to  a  lion  ||, 
,011  account  of  his  ftrength,  fiercenefs,  and  impetuofity.  Hector 


*  Pope's  Poftfcript  to  the  Odyfley.  f  Iliad,  vi. 

j  Iliad,  xi.  I)  Iliad,  xx. 


he 
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he  compares  to  a  rock  tumbling  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  *, 
becaufe  while  he  moVed  he  was  irrefiftible,  and  when  he  flopped 
immoveable;  qualities  not  more  confpicuous  in  the  hero,  than 
in  the  done.  Milton  likens  Satan  to  a  whale  f ;  not  becaufe  the 
one  fpouts  fait  water,  as  the  other  is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  breathe 
out  fulphureous  fire,  but  becaufe  of  his  enormous  fize  :  and,  to 
leffen  the  incongruity,  if  any  mould  be  fuppofed  to  remain, 
the  poet  is  at  great  pains  to  raife  our  idea  of  the  whale's  mag 
nitude  : 

Him  haply  {lumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  fome  finall  night-founder'd  fluff 
Deeming  fome  ifland,  oft,   as  feamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rhind, 
Moors  by  his  fide.  — . 

But,  fecondly,  it  may  happen,  even  in  the  higher  poetry,  that 
the  compared  qualities  mall  prefent  an  incongruous  affociation,  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  principal  idea.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  an 
oppofition,  of  greatnefs  in  the  principal  idea,  and  meannefs  in  the 
object  alluded  to,  it  will  be  fome  what  difficult  to  maintain  true 
Epic  dignity.  It  may,  however,  be  done,  by  blending  with  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  mean  object  fome  interefting  circumftance,  to  take 
off  the  attention  from  the  incongruity,  and  fix  it  on  fomething 
important  or  ferious.  Ulyffes,  going  to  fleep,  covered  over  with 
leaves,  after  fwimming  out  naked  from  a  ihipwreck,  is  compared 
by  Homer  to  a  bit  of  live  coal  preferved  by  a  peafant  in  a  heap 
of  embers  ; 

As  fome  poor  peafant,  fated  to  refide 
Remote  from  neighbours,  in  a  foreft  widey 

*  Iliad,  xiii.  f  Par.  Loft,  book  i. 

Studic  us 
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Studious  to  lave  what  human  wants  require, 
In  embers  hcap'd  preferves  the  feeds  of  fire  ; 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulyffes  lies, 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  foft  (lumber  on  his  eyes  *. 

This  fimilc,    when  we  attend    to   the  point  of  likenefs,  will  be 
found  to  have  fufficient  propriety  ;   the  refcmblance  being  obvious, 
between  a  man  almott  deprived   of  life,    and  a  brand  almoft  ex 
tinguiihcd  ;     between   the   foliage  that  defends  Ulyfles  from  cold, 
and  probably  from  death,  during  the  night,  and  the  embers  that 
keep  alive  the  feeds  of  fire  :    yet   if  drefled  up  by  a  genius   like 
Butler,  it  might  aflame  a  ludicrous  appearance,    from  the  difpro- 
portionate   nature   of  the    things  compared.      But  Homer,  with 
great  delicacy,  draws  off  the  reader's  attention  to  the  peafant's  fo- 
litary  dwelling  on   the  extremity  of  a  frontier,  where  he   had  no 
neighbours  to  aflift  him  in  renewing  his  fire,     if  by  any  accident 
it  mould  go  out.-     -The  poet  is  lefs  delicate  on  another  occafion, 
when  he  likens  the  fame    hero,    toffing  in  his  bed,  and  fleeplefs 
through  defire  to  be  avenged  on  the  plunderers  of  his   houfehokl, 
to  a  man  employed  "  in  broiling  on  a  great  fire  a  flomach  full  of 
"  fat  and  blood,  and  often  turning  it,    becaufe  he  is  impatient 
"  to  have  it  roafted  f  "      This    image   is  unpleafing   and  defpi- 
cable-   and  the  comparifon  muft   appear   ridiculous  to  a  modern 
reader  :—  though  Boileau  pleads,  that  the  viand  here  mentioned 
was  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  ancients;  though  Euftathius 
feems  to  think,  that  a  low  fimilitude  might  in  this  place  very  Well 
fuit  the  beggarly  condition  of  Ulyfles;    and  though,  in  the  opi 
nion  of  Monf.  Dacier,  the  bag  (luffed  with  fat  and  blood  might, 
in  Homer's   days,  convey  a  religious,    and  confequently  an  im 
portant,  idea. 


*  Odyff.  lib.  5.  y      xx' 

When 
I 
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When  the  object  alluded  to  is  pleafmg  in  itfelf,  and  the  de- 
fcription  elegant,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  incongruity  of  a  Ci- 
militude,  even  where  the  difproportion  is  very  great ;  the  ludi 
crous  emotion  being  as  it  were  fupprefTed  by  our  admiration  of 
the  poetry,  or  the  littlenefs  of  the  object  compenfated  by  its  beau- 
ty.  That  famous  paffage  in  Virgil,  where  Amata,  roaming  up 
and  down,  from  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and  the  impulfe  of  a 
demon,  is  compared  to  a  top  whipped  about  by  boys,  has  been 
called  fuftian  by  fome  critics,  and  burlefque  by  others  *.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  neither.  The  propriety  in  point  of  likencfs  is  unde 
niable.  The  object  alluded  to,  though  in  itfelf  void  of  dignity,  is 
however  pleafmg ;  and  receives  elevation  from  the  poetry,  which 


*  Demetrius  Phalereus  obferves,  that  "  Elegance  of  language,  by  exciting  ad- 
"  miration,  makes  the  ridiculous  difappear  j"  and  adds,  "that  to  exprefs  a  ludi- 
*'  crous  fentiment  in  fine  language  is  like  drefling  an  ape  in  fine  cloaths.  The 
"  words  of  Sappho,  (continues  he),  when  Beauty  is  her  theme*  are  fweet  and 
"  beautiful ;  as  in  her  poems  on  Love,  on  Air,  and  on  the  Halcyon.  Indeed  all 
(t  the  beauties  of  language,  and  fome  of  them  of  her  own  invention,  are  inter- 
"  woven  with  Sappho's  poetry.  But  the  Ruftic  Bridegroom,  .and  the  Porter  at 
"  the  Wedding,  fhe  has  ridiculed  in  a  different  ftyle ;  ufmg  very  mean  expreffions, 
«<  and  a  choice  of  words  lefs  fuitable  to  poetry  than  to  profe/'  Dsmet.  PhaL 
\  1 66.  167.  1 68. An  ape  drefTed  in  fine  cloaths  does  not  ceafe  to  be  ludi 
crous  :  and  in  the  Mock-Heroic  poem,  where  the  fubject  is  contemptible  or  mean 
great  elegance,  or  even  magnificence,  of  diction,  may  heighten  the  ridicule  ;  of 
which,  the  Lutrin,  the  Dunciad,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  Battle  of  the 

Frogs  and  Mice,  abound  in  examples. But  it  is  probable,    that  Demetrius  is 

here  fpeaking  of  Burlefque,  and  that  Sappho's  poem  on  the  wedding  was  of  that 
character  •,  —  fomething  perhaps  refembling  the  Ballad,  faid  to  be  written  by  James  I. 
King  of  Scotland,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chriji's  Kirk  on  the  Green. 
And  it  is  true,  that  in  Burlefque  writing,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Mock-Heroic, 
vulgarity  of  exprelfion  is  almoft  indifpenfable.  See  above,  chap,  2.  feft.  iv.  9. 
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is  finiihed  in  Virgil's  beft  manner,  and  is  indeed  highly  pidurefque, 
and  very  beautiful  *. 

What  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjecl  of  Similitudes,  when  applied 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  amounts  to  this  :  "  Incongruity  does  not 
"  appear  ludicrous,  when  it  is  fo  qualified,  or  circumftanced,  as 
"  to  raife  in  the  mind  fome  emotion  more  powerful  than  that  of 

"  Laughter." 

V.    If,  then,   it   be  aiked,    WHAT  is    THAT  QUALITY    IT* 

THINGS,  WHICH  MAKES  THEM  PROVOKE  THAT  PLEASING 
EMOTION  OR  SENTIMENT  WHEREOF  LAUGHTER  IS  THE  EX 
TERNAL  SIGN?  lanfwer,  IT  is  AN  UNCOMMON  MIXTURE  OF 

RELATION  AND  CONTRARIETY,  EXHIBITED,  OR  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  UNITED,  IN  THE  SAME  ASSEMBLAGE.  If  again  it  be 

aiked,  WHETHER  SUCH  A  MIXTURE  WILL  ALWAYS  PROVOKE 
LAUGHTER?  my  anfwer  is,  IT  WILL  ALWAYS,  OR  FOR  THE 

MOST  PART,  EXCITE  THE  RlSIBLE  EMOTION,  UNLESS  WHEN 
THE  PERCEPTION  OF  IT  IS  ATTENDED  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
EMOTION  OF  GREATER  AUTHORITY. 

It  cannot  be  expeded,  that  I  fhould  give  a  complete  lift  of 
thofe  emotions  that  do  commonly,  in  a  found  mind,  bear  down 
this  ludicrous  emotion.  Several  of  them  have  been  fpecificd  in 
the  courfe  of  this  inquiry.  We  have  feen,  from  the  examples  gi 
ven,  that  moral  diflipprobation,  pity,  fear,  difguft,  admiration, 
are  among  the  number;  to  which  every  perfon,  who  attends  |o 

*  Ccu  quondam  torto  volitans  fub  verbere  turbo, 
Quern  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum, 
Intenti  ludo  exercent  ;  ille  aftus  habena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpatiis  :  ftupet  infcia  fupra 
Impubcfque  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum. 
Dam  animos  plagje,  £c.  £nna,  vn.  37  - 


w 
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what  pafTes  in  his  own  mind,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  add  feveral 

i  ',.*;.  J  li-J  •*•»)!  U[  '/**.i  ^ 

others. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  comparative  ftrength  of  our  feveral 
emotions  is  not  the  fame  in  each  individual.  In  fome  the  more 
ferious  affections  are  fo  prevalent,  that  the  rifible  difpofition  ope 
rates  but  feldom,  and  with  a  feeble  impulfe  :  in  fome,  the  latter 
predominates  fo  much,  that  the  others  are  fcarce  able  to  counter 
act  its  energy.  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  arrive  at  principles  fo  com- 
prehenfive  as  to  include  the  peculiarities  of  every  individual. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  fo  inconiiflent  with  the  general  law  of  the 
fpecies,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  deviations  from  the  ordi 
nary  courfe  of  nature.  In  tracing  Sentimental  Laughter  to  its  fir  ft 
principles,  I  have  examined  it,  only  as  it  is  found  to  operate,  for 
the  mod  part,  in  the  generality  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


An  attempt  to  account  for  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo 
derns  in  Ludicrous  Writing. 


IT  feems  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  moderns  are 
fuperior  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  every  fort  of 
Ludicrous  Writing.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  it  is  a  fact  that 
deferves  the  attention  of  thofe  authors  who  make  Wit,,  or  Hu 
mour,  the  fubject  of  their  inquiry;  fince  the  fame  reaibnings 
that  account  for  this  fact  muft  throw  light  on  the  philofophy  of 
laughter.  But  by  thofe  people  who  argue  for  argument's  fake, 
probable  reafons  might  be  urged,  to  (how,  that  w£  are  not 
competent  judges  of  the  ancient  humour,  and  therefore  cannot 
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be  certain  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern.      AVer e  I  to  defend 
this  fide  of  the  queftion,  the  following  fliould  be  my  arguments. 
Every  thing  that   gives   variety  to  the   thoughts,    the  manners, 
and  employments  of   men,  muft  alfo   tend  to  diverfify  their  con- 
verfations  and  compofitions  in  general,  and  their  wit  and  humour 
in  particular.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  almoft  every  profeflion 
in  life  has  a  turn  of  humour,  as  well  as  of  thinking  and  acting, 
peculiar  in  fome  degree  to  itielf.      The  foldier,  the  feaman,  the 
mechanic,  the  hufbandman,  is  more  amufed  by  the  converfatioii 
of  people  of  his  own  trade,  than  by  that  of  others  :     and  a  fpe- 
cies  of  wit  ihall  be  highly  rclifhed  in  one  club  or  fociety,  which 
in  another  would  be  but  little  attended  to.     \Ve  need  not  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the   humour  of  each   country  there  ihould  be  fome 
peculiar  character,    to  the   forming  of  which,    not  only  the  lan 
guage  and  manners,  but  even  the  climate  and  foil,    muft  contri 
bute,  by  giving  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  purfuits  and  thoughts 
of  the  inhabitants.     Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  each  nation  ihould 
be  afFeded  moft  agreeably  with    its  own  wit   and    humour.     For, 
not  to  mention  the  prejudice  that   one   naturally  entertains  in  fa 
vour  of  what  is  one's  own,  a  native  muR  always  underftand,  bet 
ter  than  foreigners  can,  the  relations,  contrarieties,  and  allufions, 
implied  in  what   is  ludicrous   in   the  fpecch  and   writings  of  his 

Countrymen. 

Shakefpeare's  humour  will  never  be  adequately  relimed  in 
France,  nor  that  of  Moliere  in  England  :  and  tranflations  of  lu 
dicrous  writings  are  feldom  popular,  unlefs  they  exhibit  fome- 
thing  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  lan- 
<oiage,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addrefled.  Echard's  Te 
rence,  from  having  adopted  fuch  a  multitude  of  our  cant  phrafes, 
and  proverbial  allufions,  is  perhaps  more  generally  reliflied  in 
Great  Britain,  than  a  more  literal  and  more  elegant  verfion  would 
have  been.  Sancho  Pan^-a  diverts  us  more  in  Motteux's  Don  Qui 
xote, 
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xote,  than  in  Jervas's  Tranilation,  or  Smollet's ;  becaufe  he  has 
more  of  the  Engliih  clown,  and  lefs  of  the  Spaniard,  in  the  for 
mer,  than  in  the  latter.  And  a  certain  French  author,  to  render 
his  Tranilation  of  Tom  Jones  more  acceptable  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  clear  it  of  what  he  foolifhly  calls  Englifh  phlegm,  has  great 
ly  abridged  that  incomparable  performance,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
expunged  fome  of  the  fined  pafTages  ;  thofe  converfation-pieces,  I 
mean,  which  tend  more  immediately  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cha 
racters,  than  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftory. 

May  there  not,  then,  in  ancient  authors,  be  many  excellent 
flrokes  of  wit  and  humour,  which  we  mifapprehend,  merely  be 
caufe  we  cannot  adequately  relifh  ?  The  dialogues  of  the  Socratic 
philofophers  abound  in  pleafantry,  which  is  no  doubt  entertain 
ing  to  a  modern  reader,  but  which  does  not  at  all  come  up  to 
thofe  expectations  that  one  would  be  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the 
high  encomiums  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  critics  :  and  may 
not  this  be  partly  imputed  to  our  not  fufficiently  underftanding 
the  Socratic  dialogues  ?  To  us  nothing  appears  more  paltry  in 
the  execution,  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Ariftophanes  perfe- 
cuted  Socrates  :  and  yet  we  know,  that  it  operated  with  wonder 
ful  energy  on  the  Athenians,  who,  for  refinement  of  tafte,  and 
for  wit  and  humour,  were  diftinguiihed  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Does  not  this  amount  to  a  prefumption,  that  we  are 
no  competent  judges  of  the  humour  of  that  profligate  come 
dian  ? 

Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  fphere  mod  favourable. tp 
wit  and  humour  is  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks  of  mankind  ;  perfons  in  high  {rations  being  obliged 
to  maintain  a  refer ve  unfriendly  to  rifible  emotion,  and  to  reduce 
their  behaviour  to  an  artificial  uniformity,  whiqh  does  indeed 
anfwer  many  important  purpofes,  but  which,  for  the  moil  part, 
difqualifies  them  for  filling  any  eminent  place  in  humorous  defcrip- 

tion. 
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tion.     Now  we  are  much  in  the  dark  in  regard   to  the   manners 
that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  lower  fort  : 
and  there  mull  have  been,  in  their  ludicrous  writings,  as   there 
are  in  ours,  many  nice  allufions  to  trifling  cufloms,  to  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  to  characters  and  incidents  too  inconfiderable  to 
be  minded  by  the  hiflorian,  which  none  but  perfons  living  at  the 
time,  and  in  a   particular  place,    could   ever  comprehend  ;  —  as 
the  writers  of  thofe  days  had  no  notion  of  the  modern  practice  of 
illuflrating  their  own  works  with  marginal  annotations.     Many 
authors,  too,  are  loft ;     and  with  them  has  probably  perifhed  (as 
we  remarked  already)    the    ludicrous  effect  of  innumerable  paro 
dies   and   turns    of  expreffion,    to   be  met  with  in  Ariftophanes, 
riautus,    Lucian,    Horace,    and   other  witty  ancients.      It  is   at 
lead  certain,    that   there   are  in  Shakefpeare    many  parodies  and 
allufions,  the  propriety  of  which  we  cannot  eftimate,    as  the  an* 
thors,  cuftoms,  and  incidents,  referred  to,  are  already  forgotten. 
From   the  caufes   now  hinted   at,  works   of  wit   and  humour 
would   appear  to  be   lefs  permanent   in   their  effects,  and  more 
liable   to  become   obfcure,  than  any  other  literary  compofitions. 
Commentaries  are  now  neceflary  to  make  Hudibras  and  the  Dun- 
ciad   thoroughly   intelligible  :    and  what  a  myfterious   rhapfody 
would  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  be  to  thofe,  who,  though   well  in- 
ftructed  in  the  language  of  Hooker  and  Spenfer,  had  never  heard 
of  ihuff  or  coffee,  watches  or  hoop- petticoats,  beaus  or  lap-dogs, 
toilettes  or  card-tables  !     But  the  reafonings   of  Euclid  and  De- 
mofthenes,  the  moral  and  natural  paintings  of  Homer   and  Vir- 
^il,  the  pathos  of  Eloifa's  Epiftle  to  Abelard,  the   descriptions  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  can  never   Hand   in   need  of  commentaries  to 
explain  them,  fo  long  as  the  Greek,  Latin,    and  Englifh  langua- 
«*es  are  tolerably  understood  ;  becaufe  they  are  founded   in   thofe 
fuggeftions    of    human   reafon,    and    thofe    appearances    in   the 
moral  and  material  world,  which  are  always  the  fame,  and  with 

which 
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which  every  intelligent  obferver  mud  in  every  age  be  acquainted. 

I  would  not  infinuatc,  that  all  forts  of  Ludicrous  writing  are 
equally  liable  to  lofe  their  effect,  and  be  mifunderftood.  Thofe 
muft  preferve  their  reliih  unimpared  through  ages,  which  allude, 
—  to  our  more  permanent  follies  and  abfurdities  ;  like  Horace's 
picture  of  an  intrufive  coxcomb,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  la- 
tire  which  he  levels  at  pedantry  and  avarice ;  —  or  to  writings 
tranfcendently  excellent ;  like  the  Virgilian  cento  of  Aufonius, 
the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia  erro- 
neoufly  afcribed  to  Homer  ;  —  or  to  cuftoms  or  opinions  univer- 
fally  known ;  fuch  as  Lucian's  ridicule  of  the  Pagan  Theology, 
and  that  inimitable  raillery  on  the  abufes  of  learning  which  is 
contained  in  the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 1  mean  on 
ly  to  fay,  that  Ludicrous  writing  in  general  is  extremely  fub- 
jedl  to  the  injuries  of  time  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  wit  and  hu 
mour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  might  have  been  far 
more  exquifite>  than  we  at  prefent  have  any  poiitive  reafon  to  be 
lieve. 

Such  would  be  my  pkn  of  declamation,  if  I  were  to  contro 
vert  the  common  opinion  of  our  fuperiority  to  the  ancients  in 
Ludicrous  writing.  But  I  am  not  anxious  to  difpute  this  point  j 
being  fatisfied,  that  the  common  opinion  is  true  ;  and  that,  con^- 
fidering  the  advantages  in  this  refpect  which  the  moderns  enjoy, 
the  cafe  cannot  well  be  otherwife. 

Modern  Ridicule,  compared  with  the  ancient,  will  be  found  to 
be,  firft,  more  copious,  and,  fecondly,  more  refned. 

I.  The  fuperior  COPIOUSNESS  of  the  former  may  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  can  {how,  that  to  us  many  fources  of  wit  and  hu 
mour  are  both  open  and  obvious,  which  to  the  ancients  were  ut 
terly  unknown.  It  is  indeed  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  many  ludicrous  objects,  whereof 
we  are  ignorant  ^  but  that  we  muft  Ee  acquainted  with  many 

more, 
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morev  of  which   they  were   ignorant,  will  hardly  be   queftioned 
by  thofc  who  admit,  that  laughter  arifes  from  incongruous   and 
unexpected  combinations  of  ideas  ;   and   that  our  fund   of  ideas 
is  more  ample  and  more  diversified  than  that   of  the   Greeks   and 
Romans,  becaufe  our  knowledge  is   more  exteniive  both   of  men 
and  of  things.     Far  be  it  from  me,  to  undervalue  the  attainments 
of  that  illuftrious  part  of  the  human  race.     The  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans  are  our  mutters  in  all  polite  learning  ;  and   their  knowledge 
is  to  ours,  what  the  foundation  is   to  a  fuperftrudure.     Our  iu- 
peiiority,  where  we  have  any,  is  the   confequence   of  our  being 
poftcrior  in  time,  and  enjoying   the  benefit  of  their   difcoveries 
and  example,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  our  own  induftry.     At  any 
rate,  the  fuperiority  I  now  contend  for  is   fuch   as   the  warmed 
admirer  of  the  ancients  may  admit,  without  difrefpect  to  their 
memory,  or  injury  to  their  reputation. 

To  compare  the  late  acquifitions  in  knowledge  with  the  ancient 
difcoveries,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  fhort  EfTay,  and  is 
not  neceflary  at  prefent.  All  I  mean  to  do,  is  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  fubjeft,  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  fu- 
perior  copioujhcfs  of  modern  ridicule. 

That  in  moil  branches  of  philofophy,   and  natural  hittory,  the 
moderns   have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  ancients,  is  unde 
niable.     Hence  we  derive  an  endlefs  multitude  of  notions   and  i- 
deas  unknown  to  antiquity,  which,  by  being  differently  combined 
and  compared,  give  rife  to  innumerable  varieties  of  that  fpecies 
of  ludicrous   aflociation  which  is  called  Wit.     Every  addition   to 
literature  enlarges  the  fphere  of  wit,  by  fupplying   new  images, 
and  new  opportunities  of  tracing  out  unexpected  fimilitude  :  nor 
would  the  author  of  Hudibras  have  excelled  fo  much  in  this  ta 
lent    if  he  had  not  been  diftinguifhed  by  uncommon  acquifitions 
an  learning,  as  well  as  by  a  fingular  turn  of  fancy.     One  cannot 
read  a  canto  of  his  extraordinary  Poem,  without  difcovering  his 

ability 
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ability  in  both  thefe  refpects  ;  or  a  page,  without  being  ftruck 
with  fome  jocular  allufion,  which  could  not  have  occurred  to  the 
wits  of  Greece  or  Rome,  becaufe  it  depends  on  ideas  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted. 

The  moderns  are  alfo  better  infiru&ed  in  all  the  varieties  oi 
human  manners.  They  know  what  the  ancients  were,  and  what 
they  themfelves  are  j  and  their  improvements,  in  commerce, 
geography,  and  navigation,  have  wonderfully  extended  their 
knowledge  of  mankind  within  the  two  lad  centuries.  They 
have  feen,  by  the  light  of  hiftory,  the  greatefl  and  politeft  na 
tions  gradually  fwallowed  up  in  the  abyfs  of  barbarifm,  and  a- 
gain  by  flow  degrees  emerging  from  it.  Their  policy  and  fpirk 
of  adventure  have  made  them  well  acquainted  with  many  na 
tions  whofe  very  exiftence  was  anciently  unknown  $  and  it  is 
now  eaner  to  fail  round  the  globe,  than  it  then  was  to  explore 
the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  Hence,  I  mall  not  fay  that 
we  have  acquired  any  fuperior  knowledge  of  thofe  faculties  ef- 
fential  to  human  nature,  which  conflitute  the  foundation  of  moral 
fcience  :  but  hence  it  is  clear,  that  we  derive  a  very  great  va 
riety  of  thofe  ideas  of  the  characters  and  circumflances  of  man 
kind,  which  by  their  different  arrangements  and  colourings, 
form  that  ipecies  of  ludicrous  combination  which  is  called  Hu- 
•mour, 

To  be  fbmewhat  more  particular :  Certain  forms  of  govern 
ment  are  familiar  to  the  moderns,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
a-lmoft  nothing.  I  mention  only  the  Feudal  Syftem  ;  the  in* 
fluence  whereof  has  in  latter  times  wrought  fo  amazing  a 
change  on  the  affairs  and  manners  of  Europe.  Other  invaders 
have  fatisfied  themfelves  with  introducing  their  laws  and  cuftoms 
gradually  into  a  conquered  province  :  but  the  fubverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  all  at  once,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  where- 
v»with  they  marched  and  fought,  gave  new  forms  to  fociety,  new 

4  S  analogies 
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analogies  to  language,  and  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  and 
paflions  of  men.  Ideas  of  political  fubordination,  fuch  as  had 
never  occurred  to  the  moft  fanciful  projectors  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  now  took  poflTeflion  of  the  human  mind,  and  obliterated 
all  the  philofophy  of  the  ancient  republican.  —  One  of  the  mod 
immediate  effects  of  this  fyftem  was,  to  make  a  feparation  be 
tween  the  different  orders  of  men,  and  to  fubject  human  inter- 
courfe  to  the  rules  of  a  more  complex  economy  :  —  this  would  be 
the. natural  confequence  of  inftituting  the  feveral  gradations  of 
vaifalage,  and  annexing  high  prerogatives  to  the  condition  of  a, 
fuperior.  In  a  republic,  the  citizens  mud  often  meet  together 
upon  the  footing  of  equality  and  mutual  independence  ;  and, 
having  nearly  the  fame  purpofes  in  view,  and  enjoying  the  fame 
privileges,  will  contract  fimilar  habits  of  thinking,  and  be  ani 
mated  with  fimilar  paflions,  and  marked  with  a  famenefs  of  cha 
racter,  or  at  leail  of  external  deportment.  In  a  defpotic  empire, 
where  all  the  fubjects  are  equally  infigniflcant  and  hopelefs,  and 
where  to  remain  undiflinguifhed  is  the  bed  and  almoft  the  only 
fecurity,  picturefque  diverfities  of  genius  and  difpofition  are  dill 
lefs  to  be  expected.  But  in  a  feudal  (late,  where  the  primitive 
fpirit  of  freedom  predominates,  the  orders  of  men,  on  account 
of  their  vafl  inequality,  mud  form  themfelvcs  into  feparate  fo- 
cieties,  which,  while  their  refpective  privileges  and  pretenfions 
keep  them  active,  mutual  jealoufy  or  ambition  will  prompt  to 
make  a  figure,  each  in  its  own  particular  fphere,  and  by  means 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  —  It  has  been  remarked,  that  varieties  of  cha 
racter  are  more  perceptible  in  England,  than  in  other  countries  : 
and  I  fubmit  to  the  reader,  whether  this  may  not  be  accounted 
for,  on  the  principles  here  fpecified.  Were  the  country-gentle 
men  of  England  to  live  in  towns,  or  to  meet  frequently  in  a 
common  forum,  or  in  any  other  way  to  form  one  large  fociety, 
their  peculiarities  would  difappear,  and  their  behaviour  (like 

that 
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<.&at  of  citizens  in  a  republic)  would  become  externally  uniform, 
or  nearly  fo  :  and  if  they  were  not  confcious   of  their  own  inde 
pendence   and   privileges,  they  would  not   have  the  courage   to 
think  for  themfelves,  but  would  probably  be  (like  many  of  their 
neighbours)  imitators  of  one  another,  or  infipid  followers  of  the 
fafhion.     Let  me  not  be  fuppofed  to  infinuate,  that  variety  of  genius 
and  temper  is  peculiar  to  any  one  form  of  government :  —  different 
characters  I  am  fenfible  that  there  always  will  be,  where-ever  there 
are  different  men :  — my  meaning  is,  that  the  manners  of  individuals, 
and  thofe  outward  circumftaiices  of  life  that  fupply  materials  for 
wit  and  humour,  are  liable  to  be  more  diverfified  by  fome  forms  of 
government  than  by  others,  and  by  free  governments  of  the  feudal 
form  more  perhaps  than  by  any  other.  —  The  laughable  peculia 
rities   that  diflinguifh  Don  Quixote,  Parfon  Adams,    Sir  Roger 
xie  Coverley,  Squire  Weftern,  and  many  other  heroes   of  the  Co 
mic  Romance,  are  fuch  as  men  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  acquire, 
if  they  did  not  live  iecluded  in  fome  degree  from  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety,      We  fmile,     when  failors  ufe  at  land  the 
language  of  the  fea,  when  learned  pedants  interlard  ordinary  di£- 
courfe  with  Greek  and  Latin   idioms,  when   coxcombs  bring  a- 
broad  into  the  world  the  dialecl:  and   gefliculations  of  their  own 
club,  and,  in  general,  when  a  man  expreffes  himfelf  on  all  fub- 
jedls  in  figures  of  fpeech  fuggefted  by  what  belongs   to  his   own 
profeflion  only.     Now  what  but  habits   contracted  in  a  narrow 
fociety   could  produce  thefe  peculiarities  ?      And  does   not  this 
prove,  that  ludicrous  qualities  are  incident  to  men   who   live,.d<e-}y< 
tached  in  a  narrow  fociety,  and,  therefore,    that  the  feudal,  or 
any  other,  form  of  government,  that  tends  to  keep  the  different 
orders  of  men  feparate,  mud  be  favourable  to   wit  and  humour, 
and  fo  enlarge  the  fphere  of  ludicrous  writing  ?  —  A  general   ac 
quaintance  with  mankind,    produces  a  facility  of  doing  what  is 
conformable  to  general  manners,  and  wears  ofF  thofe  improprie 
ties  and  ftrange  habits  that  divert  by  their  fingularity. 

482  But 
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But  whatever  account  the  reader  may  make  of  thefe  reafori- 
ings,  this  at  leaft  he  mufi  allow,  that  from  the  feudal  govern 
ment  arofe  one  institution,  I  mean  Chivalry,  which  gave  occa- 
fion  to  Cervantes  to  invent  a  fpecies  of  writing,  as  fertile  of  hu 
mour,  (and  of  wit,  too,  if  Hudibras  be  an  imitation  of  it)  as 
any  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Need  we  wonder,  then, 
that  the  modern  ridicule  ihould  be  more  copious  than  the  ancient  ? 

Religious  Controverfy  is  in  modern  times  a  never-failing  fource 
of  wit  and  humour.  But  in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  ;  the  Pagan  fuperftitions  being  too  abfurd  to 
admit  of  controverfy.  From  this  fource  we  derive  many  witty 
paffages  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Erafmus,  Pafcal,  and  others  > 
and'  it  is  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  Hudibras  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  two  of  the  moil  laughable  (I  wifh  I  could  fay  the  moft  falu- 
tary)  pieces  of  ridicule  that  ever  were  written.  It  may  feem  furpri- 
iing,  that  things  fo  ferious  and  awful,  as  fuperftition  and  en- 
thuiiafm,  ihould  lie  open  to  the  attack  of  the  wit  and  buffoon,  as 
well  as  of  the  fatirift.  Indeed,  if  we  eftimate  them  by  their  ef 
fects  in  fociety,  and  their  power  over  the  human  mind,  they 
would  feem  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moll  tremendous 
phenomena  in  nature.  And  fo  they  are,  no  doubt ;  and,  for 
this  reafon,  may  be  made  the  ground- work  of  tragedy,  feiious 
iatire,  rhetorical  invective,  and  other  fublime  compofitionSi 
But  when  we  coniider  them  as  they  are  in  theinfelves,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  caufes  whence  they  frequently  arife,  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  fupported,  and  the  flrange  vagaries  into  which 
rhey  have  led  rational  beings,  we  mufi  be  ilruck  v/ith  fomething 
ludicrous  in  their  appearance  ;  particularly,  with  the  vaft  difpro- 
portion,  between  their  real  and  imaginary  dignity  ;  between 
their  genuine  effects,  and  thofe  that,  previoully  to  experience, 
we  ihould  be  inclined  to  expect  from  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
fupcrQdtion.  and  enthufiafm,  while  they  appear  in  the  light,  nos 

cf 
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of  crimes,  but  of  infirmities,  may  very  well  be  made  the  fubject 
of  Comic  Ridicule.  But  let  the  torch  of  wit  be  brandiihed  a- 
gainft  them  with  difcretion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's  ;  left,  while  it  is  employed  to  difpel  the  gloom,  that  by 
inverting  the  fhrine  of  thefe  demons  conceals  their  deformity,  k 
fhould  be  permitted  to  dart  facrilegious  fire  into  the  neighbours 
ing  fanduary  of  religion. 

Gallantry  (by  which  I  here  underfland  thofe  generous  and 
refpeclful  attentions  we  pay  to  the  Fair  Sex)  contributes  in  many 
ways  both  to  the  copioufncfo  and  to  the  refinement  of  wit  and  hui- 
mour.  Nor  is  there  evidence,  that  this  mode  of  politenefs  at  all 
fubiifted  in  Greece  or  Rome,  at  lead  in  its  prefent  form.  There, 
the  women,  fecluded  from  general  converfation,  were  known 
only  by  their  domelUc  virtues,  or  by  crimes  that  expofed  them 
to  public  abhorrence  ;  while  the  nicer  difcriminations  of  the  fe 
male  .character,  which  fupply  materials  for  comic  writing,  were 
little  attended  to  :  —  nor  could  they,  in  that  fequeflered  condition, 
ever  arrive  at  thofe  improvements  in  tafte,  addrefs,  and  delicacy, 
which  may  be  communicated  by  modern  education,  and  which 
in  a  modern  youth  may  excite  a  purer  and  more  intererling  at 
tachment  than  ever  animated  a  Greek  or  Roman  iover.  In  facl, 
there  is  nothing  in  modern,  manners  more  characleriftical  than 
this  Gallantry,  and  few  things  that  would  furprife  aa  ancient 
more.  It  bcfpeaks,  on  the  part  of  the  men,  a  mixture,  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  refpecb,  of  deference  and  efteem,  which  the  polited 
gallant  of  antiquity  never  thought  of  ;  and  of  familiarity  and  -re- 
ferve,,  confidence  and  caution,  on  the  part  of  the  women-,  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  confined  to  the  fociety  of  theip  own 
fex,  and  intimidated  by  a.  rigorous  economy  that  rendered  their 
ftate  little  better  than  fervitude,  could  have  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity  to  acquire.. 
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The  old  Germans,  (as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  *),  and  thofe  war 
riors  of  the  north  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  were  on  all 
occafions  attended  by  their  women ;  whom,  if  they  did  not  love 
with  romantic  fondnefs,  they  efteemed  for  their  friendly  counfels 
and  faithful  fervice,  and  fometimes  confidered  as  oracles,  by  whom 
the  gods  gave  intimation  of  future  events  -f-.  But  in  the  more 
genial  regions  of  Afia,  the  fexes  lived  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Without  a  grain  of  efteem  on  either  fide,  the  men  regarded  the 
women  with  fentiments  of  untender,  though  paflionate  love;  and 
the  women,  fecluded  from  public  view,  and  cut  off  from  the 
means  of  rational  improvement,  were  infipid  and  fubmiflive,  as 


*  Tacitus,  DC  moribus  Gcrmanorum.  —  Thucydides  was  of  opinion,  that  fhe  is 
die  beft  woman,  of  whom  there  is  leaft  fpeech,  either  to  her  praife  or  difpraife  ; 
and  th.it  the  name  of  a  lady  of  honour  ought  always,  like  her  body,  to  be  kept  at 
home,  and  never  permitted  to  go  abroad.  This  doftrine,  which  conveys  no  com 
fortable  idea  of  the  Grecian  economy  in  regard  to  the  Fair  Sex,  is  warmly  con 
troverted  by  the  gallant  and  good-natured  Plutarch  j  who,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
virtues  of  women,  contends,  "  that  virtue  always  deferves  honour  where-ever  it 
"  is  found,  but  efpecially  when  it  is  the  work  of  a  feeble  agent;  and  that,  there- 
"  fore,  female  virtue  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  praife,  that  not  only  their  own  fex, 
"  but  men  alfo,  may  profit  by  the  example."—  Many  female  characters  of  high 
virtue  are  indeed  celebrated  by  ancient  historians  and  poets  ;  and  innumerable  te- 
ftimonics  in  their  favour  might  be  cited  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
Yet  ftill  the  general  treatment  of  women  at  Rome,  but  efpecially  in  Greece,  was 
fuch  as  we  fhould  not  fcruple  to  call  tyrannical  and  cruel ;  as  partaking  much  of 
the  Afiatic  feverity,  little  of  the  Gothic  and  German  confidence,  and  nothing 
at  all  of  the  liberality,  gentlenefs,  and  affectionate  homage,  of  modern  gallantry. 

f  I  know  not,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  refpecl:  the  northern  nations  paid 
their  women,  or  to  what  other  caufe  it  was  owing ;  but  it  is  furely  very  fingular, 
and  what,  on  Mr  Harris's  principles,  (fee  Hermes,  p.  45.),  could  not  be  eafily  ac 
counted  for,  that  in  the  Saxon  and  fome  other  northern  languages,  the  Sun 
jhould  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  the  Moon  maftuline.  See  Hickes's  The- 
fau'rus. 

flaves 
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flaves  muft  be  under  the  rod  of  tyranny.  Modern  gallantry  com 
prehends  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  in  thefe  two  modes  of  do- 
meftic  intercourfe;  avoiding  the  flavifh  and  unmanly  principles 
of  the  latter,  and  whatever  favours  of  harfhnefs  in  the  former. 
With  all  due  regard  to  external  charms,  it  is  ftill  more  fenfible  of 
moral  and  intellectual  beauty ;  and  while  it  favours  the  enthu- 
iiafm,  and  difavows  the  jealoufy,  of  the  enamoured  Aliatic,  it 
exalts  and  refines  thofe  fentiments  of  rational  efteem  which  we 
inherit  from  our  free-born  anceftors  of  the  north.  In  a  word, 
the  fuperiority,  vefted  by  law  in  the  male  fex,  is  now  amply 
compenfated  to  the  female,  by  that  tender  complaifance,  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  all  polite  nations  ;  and  which,  from 
the  ufe  they  make  of  it  in  improving  fociety,  and  enlivening 
converfation,  it  appears  that  they  fo  juftly  defer  ve. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  that  this  gallantry  tends  to  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  Comic  writing  ?  By  admitting  us  to  the  converfation  of  the 
fair  fex,  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  an  entire  clafs  of  charac 
ters,  wherein,  though  we  muft  difcern  every  fort  of  human  ex 
cellence,  we  may  alfo  trace  out  (fince  nothing  fublunary  is  per 
fect)  a  variety  of  thofe  little  faults  and  abfurdities,  which  A- 
riftotle,  had  he  known  them,  would  have  allowed  to  be  fit  ob 
jects  of  Comic  Ridicule.  But  neither  Ariftotle,  nor  any  other  an 
cient,  can  vie  with  the  moderns^  in  knowledge  of  the  female 
character.  We  fee  nothing  of  it,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  co 
medies  or  fatires  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Whereas,  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Fielding,  Young,  Pope,  and  Shakefpeare,  not  to  mention 
the  French  and  Italian  authors,  the  freaks  and  foibles  of  the  fe 
male  world  fupply  a  rich  fund  of  humorous  entertainment. 

Further  :    Confidering  the   form  of  intercourfe   now  fubfiftino- 
between  the  fexes,  fo  different  from  that  which  anciently  prevail 
ed,  and  their  different  purfuits  and  accomplishments   thence  re- 
fulting  ;    is  there  not  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  pafllons  where 
with 
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with  they  infpire  each  other  fliould  alfo  be  different  ?  Romantic 
Love  fecms  to  be  aliiioft  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages.  This  paflion 
may  perhaps  be  traced  up  to  that  fpirit  of  courtefy  and  adven 
ture  which  arofe  from  circumftances  peculiar  to  feudal  govern 
ment,  diiVmguifhed  all  the  inflitutions  of  chivalry,  gave  birth 
and  form  to  the  old  romance,  and  confequently  to  the  new,  and 
to  this  day  influences  in  a  perceptible  degree  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  Europe.  More  delicate  and  more  generous  than  the 
.Greek  or  Roman  loves,  this  paflion  is  alfo  more  interefting,  and 
may  of  courfe  be  prefumed  to  be  more  powerful.  Shakefpeare, 
and  the  author  of  Robinfon  Crufo,  have  indeed  fhown,  that  even 
iu  modern  times  this  paflion  is  not  eflential,  either  in  tragedy  or 
ia  romance,  to  form  an  affecting  fable:  but  the  generality  of 
late  writers,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  opinions  by  their  prac 
tice,  ibem  to  think  otherwife  ;  and  that  to  every  fort  of  ficti 
tious  narrative,  from  an  Epic  poem  to  a  Pafloral,  from  Amadis 
4e  Gaul  to  the  la  ft  publiihed  novel,  a  love-ftory  is  as  ornamen 
tal  and  n-eccflkry,  as  leaves  to  a  tree,  or  a  miftrefs  to  a  knight- 
errant. 

As  romantic  love  in  its  natural  and  regular  procedure^  is  now 
^become  fo  copious  a  fource  of  joy  and  forrow,  hope  and  fear^ 
triumph  and  difappointment,  we  might  reafonably  conclude,  that 
in  its  more  whimfical  forms  and  vagaries  it  could  fcarce  fail  to 
fnpply  materials  for  laughter.  And  that  this  is  the  cafe,  nobody 
in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  modern  life  or  modern  literature 
needs  be  informed.  1  mention  not  its  laughable  extravagancies, 
as  they  appear  in  Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  o- 
ther  heroes  on  record  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  fpecify  on  this 
occafion  any  of  the  various,  farms  of  female  prudery  and  coquet 
ry,  of  which  I  always  think  with  the  mod  profound  reverence. 
Bvit  the  reader  would  wonder  at  me,  if  I  did  not  remark,  that  to 
affectations  and  follies,  which  I  fear  are  imputable  to  this  gentle 
!  paflion, 
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paffion,  we  owe  an  endlefs  train  of  fops,  coxcombs,  beaus,  male- 
coquets,  cicifbeos,  and  danglers ;  a  breed  of  animals  unknown  to 
tlie  ancients  ;  and  which,  if  they  were  but  as  harmiefs  as  they  arc 
contemptible,  might  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  moil  ridiculous 
things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Other  caufes  for  the  fuperior  copioufnefs  of  modern  ridicule  1 
fhall  only  hint  at;  as  illuftration  is  not  necefTary  to  render  their 
€flFec"ls  obvious  to  the  reader. 

We  have  a  far  greater  variety  of  authors  to  allude  to,  in  the 
way  of  parody  and  burlefque,  than  the  ancients  had;  for  we 
have  both  ancient  authors  and  modern  :  and  to  an  excefTive  ad 
miration  of  the  former  fbme  late  wits  have  afcribed  the  origin  of 
a  new  fpecies  of  ludicrous  character,  whereof  we  have  feveral 
ftrong  outlines  in  the  travelling  phyfician  in  Peregrine  Pickle, 
and  a  finimed  portrait  in  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
There  was  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Horace  *,  a  fort  of  character 
not  unlike  this ;  a  fet  of  critics,  who,  defpiling  the  literary  pro 
ductions  of  their  own  time,  were  perpetually  extolling  the  an 
cient  Roman  authors,  and  tracing  out  divine  beauties  of  ilyle  in 
writings  that  were  become  almoft  unintelligible.  But  thefe  cri 
tics  are  rather  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  of  our  antiquarians  who 
prefer  Chaucer  and  Langland  to  Dryden  and  Milton,  and,  like 
Pope's  Parifh- clerk,  take  a  kindly  afFedlion  even  to  the  black  letter 
in  which  the  former  are  printed.  The  tafle  of  fuch  men  may  be 
fingular ;  but  as  their  labours  are  often  highly  ufeful  in  illu- 
ftrating  ancient  hiftory^  it  would  not  be  pofTible,  without  violent 
mifreprefentation,  to  make  them  fo  ridiculous,  as  Pope  and  Ar- 
tjuthnot  have  made  the  elder  and  younger  Scriblerus. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,    that  our  cuftoms  in  regard  to  drefs 

/change  more   frequently  than  the  Greek  or  Roman  did.     Wne- 

?  ri^iwj^  .4  n^i/Iw  \j  .*-{ 

*  Hor,  Epift.  ad  Auguftum,  verf.  19.  —  2%. 
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•ther  this  be  owing    to  our  improvements  in  commerce,  and  fupe- 
rior  zeal  for  varieties  of  manufacture,  cr  to  a  bad   talte  in  drefc, 
which  mud  always  be  changing,  becaufe  it  has  no  fixed   princi 
ple;   or  to  the  influence  of  the  feudal  manners;  or  to  the  luxuries - 
peculiar  to  opulent   monarchy,  —  I  do  not  now  inquire  :  —  but  a 
certain  fact-  it  is,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  drefles  were  in  a  great 
degree  permanent,  while  ours  are  liable  to  endlefs  variety  and  al 
teration.     A  circumftance  this,  that  may  at  firft  view  feem  uncon^ 
nected  with  the  prefent  fubjed  ;  but  to  which  the  admirers  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  Spedator,  and  Tatler,  are  indebted  for  foine  of 
the  fined  humour  that  ever  was  written.. 

Commerce,  and  all  the  arts  connected  with  it,  are  more  fuc-- 
cefsfully  cultivated  by  modern,  than  they  were  by  ancient  na^ 
tions.  Hence  a  variety  of  new  employments,  which,  by  dividing 
mankind  into  feparate  profeflions  and  focieties,  multiply  human 
charaders,  and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  humour.  And  hence,  as 
was  obferved,  an  infinite  number  of  new  objects  and  ideas,  that 
extend  the  bounds  of  wit,  by  fuggefting  new  fources  of  compari- 

fon,  and  ludicrous  arrangement. The   art  of  Printing,    too, 

by  diffufing  literature,  has  made,  the  characters  of  mankind  better 
known,  and  raifed  up  a  greater  variety  of  authors,  whofe  different 
purfuits  and  adventures  yield  materials  for  that  mode  of  ludicrous 
writing,  in  which  the  Dunciad  may  be  confidered  as  the  mod  capi 
tal  performance. 

To  a  full  examination  of  the  prefent  topic,  it  would  be  further 
neceflary,  to  give  a  critical  analyfis  of  our  mod  celebrated  works 
in  wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  human  charaders  difplayed  in 
them;  and  to  inquire,  from  what  external  caufes  the  laughable 
peculiarities  in  each  character  arife;  and  how  far  the  fame  or  fi- 
milar  caufes  could  take  place  in  ancient  times.  But  this  I  leave 
as  a  theme  to  amufe  the  leifure  of  future  critics  ;  and  (hall  con 
clude 
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elude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  fuperior  REFI  NE.MENT  of  mo 
dern  ridicule. 

II.  If  modern  ridicule  be  more  copious  than~  the  ancient,  of 
which  there  feems  to  be  fufHcient  proof,  it  muft  alfo,  according 
to  the  natural  progrefs  of  things,  be  more  refined.  For,  as  was 
hinted  already,  the  more  converfant  we  are  among  pleafurable  ob 
jects  of  any  particular  clafs,  the  more  fagacious  we  become  in  e- 
ftimating  their  comparative  excellence,  and  our  tafte  of  courfe  be 
comes  more  delicate.  When  a  favage  or  clown  fees  a  picture  for 
the  firft  time,  his  wonder  is  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  even  tho* 
the  merit  of  the  piece  be  but  fmall  :  —  he  never  beheld  any  thing 
fo  admirable ;  he  can  conceive  nothing  beyond  it.  Make  him 
gradually  acquainted  with  a  number  of  pictures,  and  engage  him 
to  fix  his  attention  upon  each,  and  you  {hall  fee  him  of  his  own 
accord  begin  to  form  comparifons ;  to  difcover  beauties  in  one, 
which  are  not  in  another,  or  not  in  the  fame  .degree  j  and  at  lad, 
perhaps,  to  find  out  imperfections  in  the  bed,  and  to  conceive 

fomething  in  the  art  ftill  better  than  he  has  ever  feen. Home* 

ly  jokes  delight  the  vulgar,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  ludicrous 
combination  is  limited.      Let  this   knowledge   be  extended;    let 
them  hear  varieties  of  converfation,  or  read  the  works   of  witty  < 
authors,  and  their  taftewill  improve  of  itfelf :    and  thofe  jokes  will 
at  length  appear  defpicable,  which  formerly  they  miftook  for  ex 
cellent.     That  the  humour  of  Addifon  and  Pope  fhould  be,  more 
refined   than  that  of  Lucian  and  Horace,    that  Swift   {hqul&Lbe - 
more  delicate  than  Rabelais,    and   Foote   than  Ariftophanes,    is 
therefore  not  more   furprifing,  than  that  the  man  of  obfervation, 
who  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  mould  be  a  better  judge  of  e- 
legance  in  building  and  furniture,  than,  he  who  has  never  travel-, 
led  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  native  proyjnc^      Jjtiife  oi 

But,  if  this  progrefs  towards  perfection  of  tafle  hold  univerfal- 
3y,  why,  it  may  be  faid,  do  not  we  excel    the   ancients    in    our 

4X2  tafte 
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tafte  of  books  and  writing  in  general  ;  fince  it  is  plain,  that  iii' 
this  refpect  alfo  we  have  more  experience  .than  they  ?  I  anfwer : 
If  all  the  books  we  have,  the  new  as  well  as  old,  had  been  writ 
ten  in  a  good  tafle,  and  we  as  attentive  readers  as  the  ancients 
^.vere,  it  is  not  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  our  tafle  in  writing  might 
have  been  more  perfect  than  theirs.  But  we  have  fuch  numbers 
of  books  to  read,  and  fo  many  of  them  trifling,  and  fo  many  un- 
fkilfnlly  written,  that  we  are  apt  to  lofe  the  habit  of  attentive 
fhuly,  and  even  to  contract  a  liking  to  inelegant  or  faulty  compo- 
fition.  For  inattention  long  indulged  fettles  into  a  habit;  and 
the  fame  fufceptibility  of  nature,  which  in  time  reconciles  fomc 
men  to  the  relifh  of  tobacco  and  flrong  liquors,  may  alfo  gra 
dually  admit  a  depravation  in  the  mental  tafle  of  thofe  to  whom 

deformity  and  impropriety  have  long  been  familiar. 1  fuppo- 

jfed  the  clown,  the  favage,  and  the  traveller,  attentive  to  what 
they  faw ;  and  I  did  not  fnppofe  every  thing  they  faw  to  be  bad 
in  its  kind.  Had  every  thing  been  bad,  or  they  inattentive,  it 
would  have  been  impomblc  for  them,  in  the  cafe  I  mentioned,, 
ever  to- acquire  a  tafle  in  painting,  building,  or  furniture  :  and 
were  a.  man  never  to  hear  any  but  coarfe  and  vulgar  jokes,  I 
queflion  whether  his  tafte  in  ridicule  would  ever  improve,  though 

he  were  to  hear  them  by  hundreds  and  thoufands  every  day. 

And  therefore  I  admit,  that  the  progrefs  above  mentioned,  to 
wards  perfection  of  tafte,  holds,  not  univerfally,  but  only  in  cer 
tain  circumftances ;  and  that  the  fuperior  refinement  of  modern  ri 
dicule  cannot  be  accounted  for,  from  its  fuperior  copioufnefs,  un- 
lefb  we  can  prove  it  to  have  received  cultivation  from  the  influ 
ence  of  other  caufes  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  men  in  modern 
times. 

And,  in  order  to  prove  this,  I  obferve,  fecondlyy  That  what 
we  call  the  point  of  honour  (though  in  many  refpects  blameable), 
hasx  in  conjunction  with  a  fpirit  of  courtefy  derived  from  the 

fame 
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fame  Feudal  origin,  tended  greatly  in  thefe  latter  times  to  check 
intemperate  pafTion,  and  regulate  human  fpeech.  And  nothing, 
perhaps,  has  more  effectually  foftened  converfation,  by  difcoun- 
tenancing  indelicacy,  and  by  promoting  good  humour,  gentle 
manners,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe,  than  the  fociety  of  the  fair  fex;. 
an  acquisition  whereof  neither  the  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  nor 
the  voluptuaries  of  Aria,  ever  knew  the  value ;  and  for  which 
Europe  is  indebted  to  the  refinements  peculiar  to  modern  gallan 
try.  Nor  is  it  only  by  ftudying  to  avoid  whatever  might  be  of- 
fenfive  to  female  delicacy,  that  we  derive  improvement  from  our 
amiable  partners  in  focial  life.  They  fet  us  an  example,  from  which 
it  is  OUT  own  fault  if  we  receive  no  benefit.  The  livelinefs  of  their 
fancy,  the  purity  of  their  tafte,  and  the  unftudied  eafe  of  their  e- 
locution,  give  to  modern  converfation  an  elegance  and  a  variety, 
which  the  Socratic  fchool  itfelf  would  have  been  proud  to  take  for 
a  model. 

My  third  remark  is,  That  political  inftitutions  have  alfo  an  ef 
fect  on  ludicrous  writing,  as  on  every  thing  elfe  in  which  that 
political  creature  Man  is  concerned.  The  mirth  of  a  favage, 
when  he  gives  way  to  it,  is  mere  rnadnefs  j  as  his  forrow  ap 
proaches  for  the  mod  part  to  defpair.  But  favages  are  little  ad 
dicted  to  jocularity  :  their  looks,  their  fbngs,  and  their  muiic  are 
folemn ;  they  are  continually  engroffed  by  emotions  more  power 
ful  than  this  of  laughter ; —  a  neceifary  effect  of  their' violent  tem 
per,  and  of  their  needy  and  perilous  condition.  Wic  and,-  Ru 
mour,  and  thofe  nicer  improvements  of  fpeeoh  that  luiniiter.  to 
pleafure  rather  than  necefTity,  feldom  appear  among  a  ...people,, 
till  public  peace  be  tolerably  fecure.  And  as  monarcKy-iSj  .of  all 
governments,  the  lead  liable  to  either  -external  ailaiilt^  or  inte- 
itine  commotion,  and  leaves  the  fubject  mod  at  lei  fere  for,,  both 
private  builnefs  and  private  amufement;  it  wbialdf-feem  <bf  courfe 
more  favourable  to  every  foecies  of  comic  writing,.,  than-  any  of 
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the  republican  forms ;  in  which  important  affairs,  and  confe- 
quently  important  emotions,  mud  ever  be  prefent  to  the  fober- 
minded  citizen.  And  where  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  thofe  ranks 
yery  different,  often  meet  in  fociety,  and  the  public  welfare  de 
pends  on  their  living  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  each  with 
in  the  fphere  of  his  own  prerogative,  (a  (late  of  things  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  Democracy  or  Defpotifm,  but  very  compatible  with 
limited  monarchy),  —  politenefs  of  behaviour  mud  needs  take 
place;  while  the  great  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  pleafe  the  people; 
and  the  people,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favour  of  the 
great.  This  general  politenefs,  which  is  one  diftinguifhing  cha- 
racleriflic  of  monarchy,  and  which  the  example  of  a  court  is  a- 
lone  fufficient  to  make  famionable,  mufl  ever  be  unfriendly  to 
rudenefs  of  fpeech,  and  mufl  therefore  refine  wit  and  humour, 
while  it  poliihes  converfation.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  mo 
dern  times  Monarchy  gives  the  law  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world  that 
afpire  to  a  literary  character,  as  Republican  government  did  of 
old.  Does  not  this,  added  to  the  former  confideration,  account 
in  fome  meafure  for  the  fuperior  refinement  of  the  modern  wit  and 
humour  ? 

And  now,  notwithflanding  the  levity  of  many  of  thefe  remarks, 
and  the  uninterefling  title  prefixed  to  them,  may  we  not  be  per 
mitted  to  obferve  in  conclufion,  that  the  meek  and  benevolent 
fpirit  of  our  religion  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fweetening 
and  refining  all  the  comforts  of  human  fociety,  and  Converfation 
among  the  reft  ? That  humility,  gentlenefs,  and  kind  affec 
tion,  whereof  good-breeding  ever  affumes,  the  outward  form,  does 
not  Chriftianity  eftablifh  in  the  heart  as  a  permanent  principle  of 
indifpenfable  obligation  ?  That  generous  love  of  humankind, 
which  prompts  the  Chriftian  to  watch  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  promoting,  not  only  their  welfare, 
but  their  virtue,  taking  care  never  to  offend,  and  avoiding  even 

the 
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the  appearance  of  evil,  —  would  not  the  man  of  tafte  acknowledge- 
to  be  the  very  perfection  and  heroifm  of  polite  behaviour  ?  IVluil. 
not  the  affecting  view  that  true  religion  exhibits,  of  all  mankind 
bearing  to  one  another  the  relation  of  brethren,  impart  keennefs 
and  activity  to  thofe  tender  fympathies  of  our  focial  nature, 
whereof  the  language  of  good-breeding  is  fo  remarkably  expref- 
five  ?  Ghriftianity  commands,  not  the  fuppreffion  only,  but  the' 
extinction,  of  every  indelicate  thought,  arrogant  emotion,  and 
malevolent  purpofe  :  —  would  converfation  ftand  in  need  of  any 
further  refinement,  if  this  law  were  as  punctually  fulfilled,  as  it 
is  earneftly  recommended  ?  What  is  more  efficacious,  than  ha 
bitual  good-humour,  in  rendering  the  intercourfe  of  fociety  a- 
greeable,  and  in  keeping  at  a  diftance  all-  intemperate  paffion, 
and  all  harfhnefs  of  fentiment  and  language  ?  —  and  of  what  re 
ligion,  but  the  Ghriftian,  can  we  fay  with  truth,  that  it  fup- 
plies,  in  every  flate  of  human  affairs,  a  perpetual  fource  of  in 
ward  confolation  ?  In  a  word,  true  Chriftianity,  alone  and  at 
once,  transforms  a  barbarian  into  a  man ;  a  brutal,  felfifli,  and 
melancholy  favage,  into  a  kind,  a  generous,  and  a  chearful  afTo— 
ciate. 

Will  it  be  faid,  that  delicacy  of  fpeech  and  behaviour  maybe- 
communicated  and  acquired  by  the  means  recommended  in  fome 
late  LETTERS,  namely,  by  external  applications,  and  by  the  ufo 
of  certain  mechanical  phrafes,  looks,  and  geftures  ?  As  well  may 
the  painting  of  the  cheeks  and  eye-brows  be  prefcribed  as  a  pre- 
fervative  from  the  rheumatifm,  and  perfumed  muff  as  an  anti 
dote  againft  hunger  and  thirft.  He  has  learned  little  of  the  true 
interefts  of  human  foeiety,  and'  nothing  at  all  of  the  human 
mind,  who  does  not  know,  that  without  fincerity  there  could  not 
be  either  happinefs  or  comfort  upon  earth  ;  that  permanent  prV~ 
priety  of  conduft  has  its  fource  in  the  heart ;  and  that,  if  all  men- 
believed 
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believed  one  another  to  be  knaves  and  hypocrites,  politencfb  of 
language  and  attitude,  inftead  of  being  graceful,  would  appear  as 
ridiculous,  as  the  chatter  of  a  parrot,  or  the  grin  of  a  monkey. 
Who,  that  has  the  fpirit  of  a  man,  could  take  pleafure  in  profcf- 
iions  of  good-will,  which  he  knew  to  be  infincere  ?  Who,  that 
s  not  confcious  of  fome  bafenefs  in  himfelf,  could  ferioufly  ima 
gine,  that  mankind  in  general  might  be  rendered  fufceptible  of 
fuch  pleafure  ?  I  fpcak  not  now  of  the  immorality  of  that  new 
fyflem;  which,  if  I  were  inclined  to  fay  of  it  what  I  think,  would 
give  deeper,  as  well  as  louder,  tones  to  my  language  :  I  fpeak 
only  of  its  abfurdity  and  foUy.  And  abfurd,  and  fooiifh,  in  the 
extreme,  as  well  as  wicked,  mufl  every  fyflem  be,  that  aims  to 
disjoin  delicacy  from  virtue,  or  virtue  from  religion. 

Let  us  not  imagine,  becaufe  the  influence  of  religion  is  not 
fo  powerful  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  therefore  it  is  not  powerful 
at  all.  What  human  creatures  would  have  been  at  this  day,  if 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  had  not  yet  arifen  upon  the  earth,  we  cannot 
positively  tell :  but  were  this  a  proper  place  for  explaining  the 
ground  of  fuch  a  conjecture,  I  think  I  could  demonftrate  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  fuppofing,  that  they  muft  have  been,  beyond  all 
comparifon,  more  wretched  than  they  are.  At  a  time,  when  it 
was  debaied  by  the  mod  lamentable  fuperftitions,  religion  taught 
courtefy  and  fobernefs  to  the  fons  of  chivalry  :  a  circumflance 
whereof  the  falutary  effects  are  dill  difcernible  in  the  manners  of 
Europe.  How  much  greater  may  we  prefume  its  efficacy  to  be  in 
thefe  days,  when  it  is  taught  in  its  purity,  and  may  be  underftood 
by  all !  —  But  infidels,  it  may  be  objected,  are  as  eminent  for 
polite  behaviour,  as  believers.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  which 
however  it  is  importable  to  prove,  I  would  only  defire  thofe,  who 
fecond  the  objection,  to  confider,  whether  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
politenefs  arofe  among  infidels  or  Chriflians ;  whether  it  would 
I  have 
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have  arifen  at  all,  if  paganifm  had  continued  to  prevail ;  whe 
ther  feveral  of  its  diftiguiming  characters  be  not  derived  from  the 
Ohriftian  religion ;  whether  the  light  of  reafon,  unaided  by  the 
radiance  of  the  gofpel,  would  have  difpelled  fo  foon  that  night  of 
intellectual  darknefs  which  followed  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman 
empire  :  —  and,  laftly,  whether  it  be  not  prudent  for  a  few  indi 
viduals  (unbelievers  being  flill,  as  I  trufl,  the  fmaller  number  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world)  to  conform  to  the  manners  of  the  many, 
efpecially  when  thofe  manners  are  univerfally  felt  and  acknow 
ledged  to  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  The  influence  of 
true  religion,  in  humanizing  fociety,  and  refining  converfation,  is 
indeed  very  great.  And  if  fo,  I  could  not,  confidently  with  my 
prefent  plan,  overlook  it.  Nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  poflible  for 
a  philofopher,  unlefs  blinded  by  ignorance,  checked  by  timidity, 
or  led  aftray  by  prejudice,  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  relating  either 
to  morals  or  to  manners,  without  paying  fome  tribute  of  praife  to 
that  Divine  Inftitution. 


THE        END, 


REMARKS 
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Ego  muhos  homines  excelknti  ammo  ac  virtute  fuiffe,  et  fine  doc- 
•trina,  naturae  ipfius  habilu  prope  dvuino^  per  Jeipfos  et  moderates^  et 
.graves y  extitiffe  fateor.  Etlam  illud  adjungo,  fepius  ad  laudem  atque 
inrtutem  naturam  fine  doflrina,  quam  fine  natura  valuiffe  doftrinam. 
Atque  idem  ego  contendo^  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  illuftrem  ac- 
cejfirit  ratio  quzdam  confcrmatioque  doftrmt,  turn  illud  nefcio  quid  pne- 
clarum  ac  ftngulare  folere  exiftere.  —  Quo d  fi  non  hie  tantus  frucJus 
*>Jtenderetur,  et  ft  ex  his  Jludiis  delecJatio  fola  peteretur  ;  tamen^  ut 
opinor,  hanc  vnimi  remifjiontm  hmnaniffimam  ac  liberatiffimam  judica- 
retis.  —  H&c  Jludia  adolefcentiam  alunt,  feneftutem  obleclant,  fecundas 
res  ornant,  adver/is  perfugium  ac  folatium  pr^bent^  delec'tant  domi^ 
non  impediunt for  is,  pcrnoclant  nobifcum,  peregrinantur,  nift  leant  ur. 

Cicero  pro  Archia,  cap.  7. 
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Written  in  the    year  1769, 


JP  '||    ^HE  calumniators  of  the  Greek   and  Roman  Learning 
have  not  been  few  in  thefe  latter  times.      Perrault,  La 
•         Motte,    and  Teraflbn,    arraigned   the  tafte   of  the  an 
cients  ;  and  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche  afFecled  to  de- 
fpife  their  philofophy.      Yet  it  feemed  to-  be  allowed  in  general, 
that  the  ftudy  of  the  Claffic  Authors  was  a  necefTary  part  of  po 
lite  education.      This,  however,  has  of  late   been  not  only  que- 
flioned,  but  denied  :     and  it  has  been   faid,    that  every  thing 
worth  preferving  of  ancient  literature  might  be  more  eafily  tranf- 
initted,  both  to  us  and  to  pofterity,  through   the   channel  of  the 
modern  languages,  than  through  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
On  this  fubjecl,  feveral  flight  efTays  have  been  written  j    the  au 
thors  of  which  feem  to  think,  that  the  human  mind,   being  now 

arrived 
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arrived  at  maturity,  may  fafely  be  left  to  itfelf;  and  that  the 
Clailic  authors,  thofe  great  inflructors  of  former  times,  are  be 
come  an  incumbrancc  to  the  more  fprightly  genius  of  the  pre- 
fent.  , 

For  who,   that  is  an  adept   in   the    philofophy  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  can  have   any  need   of  Ariflotle  ?     What  ufeful  pre 
cept   of  the   Socratic    fchool   has  been   overlooked  by  modern 
moralifls  ?     Is   not  Geometry  as   fairly,  and  as  fully  difplayed 
in  the  French  and  Englifli  tongues,  as  in  the  unknown  dialects 
of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  Euclid?     Why  have  reconrfe 
1  .to  Demofthencs  ancl  Cicero,  for  examples  in  an  art;,  which  Maf- 
'  -iillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  the  French   academicians,    (to   fay  no 
thing  of  the  orators  of  our  own  country),  have  carried  to  per 
fection  ?      Are   we  not    taught  by  Voltaire  and  his  Editors, 
who,   though  ignorant  of  Greek,  are  well  read  in  Madam  Da- 
cier's  translations,  that  Taflb  is  a  better  poet  than  Homer;  and 
that  the  fixth  and   feventh   cantoes   of  the  Henriade  are  alone 
more  valuable  than   the  whole  Iliad  *  ?       What  Dramatic   poet 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  compared  with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  ? 
what  fatiriil  with  Pope,  who  to  all  the  fire  and  elevation  of  Ju»r 
venal,   joins  the  wit,  the   tafle,     and  fententious  morality,    .of 
Horace  ?      As  to   criticifm  :     is   there  in  Ariflotle,  Dionyfius, 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  or  Longinus,  any  thing  that   is    not  more 
philofophically  explained,    and   better  illuftrated   by  examples, 
in  the  writings    of  Dacier,  Rollin,  Fenelon,  Drydxm,  and  Ad- 
difon  ?  -       -  And  then,  how  debafing  to  an  ingenuous  mind  is 
the  drudgery  and  difcipline  of  our  public  fchools  !     That   the 
beft  days  of  youth   ihould  be  embittered    by  confinement,  a- 
mklft  the  gloom  of  folitude,  or  under  the  fcourgc  of  tyranny; 
nnrl  all  for  no  purpofe,    but  that  the    memory  may  be  Ioade4 

f  Sec  Le  Vicendc  dclla  Literatura,  pig.  (66. 
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**  with  the  words  of  two  languages  that  have  been  dead  upwards 
of  a  thoufand  years  :  — •  is  it  not  an  abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit 
of  exaggeration  ?     To  fee  a  youth  of  fpirit  hanging  over  a  mu- 
fly  folio,  his  cheek  pale   with  watching,    his   brow   furrowed 
with  untimely  wrinkles,  his  health   gone,    and   every  power  of 
his  foul  enervated  with  anxiety,  and  flupified  with  poring  up 
on  trifles,  —  what  blood   boils    not  with    indignation,    what 
1  heart  melts  not  with  forrow  !     And  then  the  pedant,  jufl  bro- 
c  ken  loofe  from   his   cell,    briftling   all   o'er  with   Greek,    and 
'  pufFcl  with  pride,"  as  Boileau  fays ;   "  his  head  fo  full  of  words, 
;  that  no  room  is  left  for  ideas ;    his  accomplishments   fo  highly 
'prized  by  himfelf,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  others  ;    ignorant   of 
;  the  hiftory,  and  untouched   with   the    interests,    of  his   native- 
country  ;  —  what  an  ufelefs,  what  an   odious    animal  !       Who' 
will  fay  that  education  is  on  a  right  footing,  while  its  tenclen- 
"  cy  is,    to   create  fuch  a  monfter  !  — —  Ye  parents,  liflen,  and 
"  be  wife.     Would  you  have  your  children  healthy,    and   polite, 
"  and  fentimental  ?     Let  their  early  youth  be  employed  in  genteel 
"  exercifes;   the  theatre,  the  cofFeehoufe,  and  the  card- table,  will 
"  refine  their  tafle,  inftrucl  them  in  public   affairs,  and  produce 
"  habits  of  attention  and  contrivance;     and  the  French   authors 
"  will  make   them  men  of  wit  and   fprightly  converfation,  and- 
*'*  give  a   certain  je  ne  f$ai  quoi  of  elegance  to   their  whole  beha- 
**  viour  :  —  but  for  Greek  and  Latin,    the   fludy  of  Gronovius,. 
u  Scaliger,  and  Burman,  the  accomplifhment  of  Dutch  cbmmen— 
"  tators  and  Jefuits;  —  heavens  !'   what  has  a  man  of  fafhion  to 
*'  do  with  it  !•" 

Mod  of  the  difcourfes  I  have  Heard  or  read  on  this  fide  of  the' 
queftion  were  in  a  fimilar   ftyle    of  vague  declamation,    feafoned 
with  high  encomiums   on  the  utility  and  elegance  of  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  on  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfiolcgy 
for  which  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  indebted  to  any  of  the  fages 
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of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  how  eafy  is  it  to  declaim  on  fiich  a 
topic  !  By  blending  fome  truth  with  your  falfehood;  by  giving 
to  the  latter  the  air  of  harmlefs  amplification^  and  by  defcanting 
on  the  abiifes  of  fludy,  as  if  they  were  its  natural  confequences, 
you  may  compofe  a  very  plaufible  harangue ;  fuch  as  could  not 
be  fully  anfvvered  without  greater  wafle  of  time  and  patience, 
than  the  champion  of  antiquity  would  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  beftow.  And  if  your  doctrine  happens  to  flatter  the  preju 
dice?,  the  vanity,  or  the  indolence  of  the  age,  you  will  be  re 
garded  by  fome  as  a  fine  writer,  of  liberal  principles,  and  a  man 
ly  fpirit. 

It  is  however  thought  by  many,  who  in  my  opinion  are  more 
competent  judges,  that  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  claflics  is 
the  only  foundation  of  good  learning,  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  all  who  direct  the  fludies  of  youth,  to  have  this  great  object 
continually  before  then),  as  a  matter  of  the  mod  ferious  concern  ; 
for  that  a  good  tafle  in  literature  is  friendly  both  to  public  and 
to  private  virtue,  and  of  courfe  tends  to  promote  in  no  inconfi- 
derable  degree  the  glory  of  a  nation  j  and  that  as  the  ancients 
are  more  or  lefs  underflood,  the  principles  and  the  fpirit  of  found 
erudition  will  ever  be  found  to  flourifh  or  decay.  I  mall  there 
fore  flate  as  briefly  as  poflible  £bme  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
that  feem  to  me  to  accompany  this  fort  of  fludy  ;  with  a  view 
to  obviate,  if  I  can,  certain  prejudices,  which  I  am  forry  to  ob- 
ferve  have  of  late  years  been  gaining  ground,  at  lead  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  ifland.  The  fubject  is  copious  ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  thofe  adverfaries  to  whom  1  now  addrefs  myfelf 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  long  diflertation. 

The  objections  that  are  mofl  commonly  made  to  the  fludy  of 

the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  four. 

It  is  faid,  firfl,  "  that  this  mode  of  education  obliges  the  fludent 
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'  to  employ  too  much  time  in  the  acqnilition  of  words  :  —  fe- 
:  condly,  that  when  he  has  acquired  thefe  languages,  he  does 
"  not  find,  that  they  repay  his  toil :  —  thirdly,  that  the  (Indies 
'  of  a  Grammar-fchool  have  a  tendency  to  encumber  the  genius. 
'  and  confequently  to  weaken,  rather  than  improve,  the  human 
;  mind  :  — and,  laftly,  that  the  claffic  authors  contain  many  de- 
:  fcriptions  and  doctrines  that  may  feduce  the  underflanding, 
'  inflame  the  pailions,  and  corrupt  the  heart." 

I.  i.  In  anfwer  to  the  firft  objection,  I  would  obfervc,  that  the 
plan  of  ftudy  mnft  be  very  bad,  where  the  (Indent's  health  is 
hurt  by  too  clofe  application.  Some  parents  and  teachers  have 
thought,  that  the  proficiency  of  the  fcholar  muft  be  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  hours  he  employs  in  conning  his  talk  : 
but  that  is  a  great  miflake.  Experience  proves,  that  three  or 
four  hours  a- day,  properly  employed  in  the  grammar- fcliooi, 
have  a  better  effect  than  nine ;  and  are  fufficient  to  lay  within  a 
few  years  a  good  foundation  of  claffical  knowledge.  Dunces,  it 
is  true,  would  require  more  time  ;  but  dunces  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Greek  and  Latin  :  For  (Indies  that  yield  neither  delight 
nor  improvement  are  not  only  fuperfluous  but  hurtful ;  becaufe 
they  mifemploy  thofe  faculties  which  nature  had  deftined  to  o» 
ther  purpofes.  At  the  fame  time,  therefore,  that  young  men 
are  profecuting  their  grammatical  fludies,  they  may  learn  wri 
ting,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  ;  and 
may  devote  the  intervals  of  leifure  to  riding,  fencing,  dancing, 
and  other  manly  exercifes.  Idlenefs  is  the  greateft  misfortune  in 
cident  to  early  years  ;  the  diflempers  it  breeds  in  the  foul  are 
numberlefs  and  incurable.  And  where  children,  during  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  are  feft  at  their  own"  difpofal,  they  too  often 
make  choice  of  criminal  amufement  and  bad  company.  At  Spar 
ta,  the  youth  were  continually  under  the  infpeflion  of  thofe  who 
had  authority  over  them  ;  their  education,  fays  Plutarch,  was 
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one  continued  exercife  of  obedience  :  but  it  was  never  faid,  that 
the  Spartan  youth  became  torpid,  or  melancholy,  or  fickly,  from 
want  of  amufement.  Where-ever  there  is  a  fchool,  there  ought 
to  be,  and  generally  is,  a  field  or  area  for  diverfions  ;  and  if 
the  hours  that  boys  in  this  country  fpend  with  one  another,  that 
is,  in  fauntering,  and  too  often  in  gaming,  quarrelling,  and 
f wearing  were  to  be  devoted  to  exercife,  under  the  eye  of  fome 

t3' 

perfon  of  prudence,  their  fouls   and  bodies  would  both  be  the 
better  for  it ;  and  a  great  deal  of  time  left  for  the  ftudy  of  ma 
ny   branches   of  knowledge,     befides    what  is    contained   in  the 
grammar,   and  ancient  authors.     The  misfortune   is,  that   we  al 
lot  too   much   of  their   time,    not  to  play,  but  to  idlends  ;    and 
hence  it  happen?,  that  their  clailical  ftudies   interfere  with  other 
neceflary  parts  of  education.     But  certain  it  is,  that  their  ftudies 
and   amufements   might  be   made  perfeftly  confident ;    and  the 
culture  of  the  mind  promoted  at  the  fame  time  with  that  of  the 
body.     If  both  thefe  ends  are  not  always   accomplifhed,  and  but 
fcldom  purfued,  the  blame  is  to  be  laid,  neither  on  the   teacher, 
nor  on  the  things  that   are    taught,    but   on    thofe    perfons    only 
Avho  have  the  power  of  reforming  our  fchool- difcipline,  and  want 
•the  inclination.     At  any  rate,  the  blame   cannot   be   laid   on   the 
vClafIic  Authors,  or  on  thofe  very  ufeful  members  of  a   common 
wealth,  the  compilers   of  grammars   and  dictionaries.     For  the 
faculties  of  children  might   be   diffipated  by  idlenefs,  their  man 
ners  poifoned  by  bad  company,  or  their  health   impaired  by  in- 
ludicious  confinement,  though  Greek  and  Latin  were  annihilated. 
2.  It  is  another  abufe  of  iludy,  when  the  hours  of  attendance 
iu  a  grammar- fchool  are  all  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  words. 
If  a  child  find  nothing  but  words  in  the  old  authors,  it  rnuft  be 
owing  to  the  ftu pitying  influence   of  an  ignorant;  teacher.     The 
ni^ft  interefiirig  part  of  profane  hiftory  is  delivered  by  the  wri 
ters  of  Greece  and  Rome.     From  them  alfo  we  may  learn  the 
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purefl  precepts  of  uninfpired  morality,  delivered , in  the  mo  ft  en*- 
chanting  language,  illuilrated  by  the  happicfl  alluiions,  and  en 
forced  by  the  mod  pertinent  examples,  and  mod  emphatical  rea- 
foning.     Whatever  is  amufive  and  inftructive  in   fable,  whatever 
in  defcription  is  beautiful,  or  in  compofition  harmonious,  what 
ever  can  foothe  or  awaken  the  human   pamons,  the  Grcel^  and 
Roman  authors  have  carried  to  perfection.     That  children  fhoulyl 
enter  into   all   thefe  beauties,  is  not  to  be  imagined  ;    but  that 
they  may  be  made  to  comprehend  them  fo  far   as  to  be  improved 
and  delighted  in  a  high  degree,  admits   of  no   doubt.     Together 
with  the  words,    therefore,  of  thefe   two   celebrated   languages, 
they  may   learn,    without   any  additional  expence   of  time,    the 
principles    of  hiflory,    morality,    politics,  geography,,  and   criti- 
cifm  ;  which,  when  taught  in  a  foreign  dialect,  will  perhaps   be 
found  to  leave  a  deeper  impreflion  upon   the  memory,  than  when 
explained  in  the  mother  tongue.     The  young  (Indent  fhould  be 
equally  attentive  to  the  phrafeology  and  to  the   fubject  of  his  lef- 
fon  ;  and  receive  directions  for  analyfing  the  one,  as  well  as  for 
conftruing  the  other.     He  ought  to  read  his   authors,  firft  as   a 
grammarian,  fecondly  as   a  philofopher,    and  laftly  as   a  critic  ; 
and  all   this   he  may  do  without  difficulty,  and   with  delight  as 
well  as  profit,  if  care  is  taken   to  proportion  his  talk  to  his  years 
and  capacity.     Nor  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  firft  principles  of 
grammar  are  more  intelligible  to  a  young  mind,  than  the  rudi 
ments    of    philofophy    and   rhetoric.      In   matters   within   their 
fphere,    do  we  not  find   that  children  can  diftinguifh  between 
truth   and   falfehood ;     perceive   the   connection   of    caufes   and 
effects  ;  infer  an  obvious  conclufion  from  plain  premifes,  and  e- 
ven  make  experiments   upon  nature  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  conduct  ?     And  if  in  munc,  and  drawing,  and  penmanfhip, 
and  phrafeology,  the  tafte  of  a  child  is  improvable,  why  not  in 
compofition  and  ftyle,  the  cadence  of  periods,  and  the  harmony 
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of  verfe,  probability  of  fable,  and  accuracy  of  defcriptibn  ?  The 
more  we  attend  to  an  author's  fubject,  the  greater  proficiency 
we  fliall  always  make  in  his  language.  To  underiland  the  fub- 
je6t  well,  it  is  neceflary  to  fludy  the  words  and  their  connection 
with  a  critical  eye  ;  whereas,  even  when  his  knowledge  of  the 
words  is  very  fuperficial,  a  fcholar  or  tutor,  who  attends  to  no 
thing  elfe,  may  think  himfelf  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
author's  meaning.  The  mere  Grammatical  teacher  will  never  be 
found  to  have  any  true  tafte  for  his  author  :  if  he  had,  it  would 
be  impofiible  for  him  to  confine  himfelf  to  verbal  remarks  :  he 
mu ft  give  fcope  to  his  admiration  or  difguft,  if  he  really  feel  thofe" 
paflions  ;  and  muft  therefore  communicate  to  the  pupil  fome  por 
tion  of  his  own  enthufiafm  or  fagacity. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  of  children  fland  as  much  in  need  of 
improvement,  and  confequently  of  exercife,  as  their  bodily 
powers.  Nor  is  it  of  fmall  importance  to  devife  fome  mode  o£ 
difcipline  for  fixing  their  attention.  When  this  is  not  done,  they 
become  thoughtlefs  and  diilipated  to  a  degree  that  often  unfits 
them  for  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  value  of  this 
part  of  education.  The  youth  of  Sparta,  when  their  more  vio 
lent  exercifes  were  over,  employed  themfelves  in  works  of  ftrata- 
gem  ;  which  in  a  ftate,  where  wealth  and  avarice  were  unknown,, 
could  hardly  be  carried  to  any  criminal  excefs.  When  they  met 
together  for  converfation,  their  minds  were  continually  exerted 
in  judging  of  the  morality  of  aclions,  and  the  expediency  of  pu 
blic  meafures  of  government  ;  or  in  bearing  with  temper,  and 
retorting  with  fpirit,  the  farcafms  of  good-natured  raillery.  They 
were  obliged  to  exprefs  themfelves,  without  hefitation,  in  the 
feweft  and  plaineft  words  poflible.  Thefe  inflitutions  mufl  have 
made  them  thoughtful,  and  attentive,  and .  obfervant  both  of 
men  and  things.  And  accordingly,  their  good  fenfe,  and  pene 
tration,. 
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tration,  and  their  nervous  and  fententious  dyle,  were  no  lefs 
the  admiration  of  Greece,  than  their  fobriety,  patriotifm,  and 
invincible  courage.  For  the  talent  of  faying  what  we  call  good 
things  they  were  eminent  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  As 
they  never  piqued  themfelves  on  their  rhetorical  powers,  it  was 
prudent  to  accudom  the  youth  to  lilenc'c  and  few  words.  It  made 
them  modefl  and  thoughtful.  With  us  very  fprightly  children 
fometimes  become  very  dull  men.  For  we  are  apt  to  reckon 
thofe  children  the  fprightlieft,  who  -  talk  the  mod  :  and  as  it  is 
not  eafy  for  them  to  think  and  talk  at  the  fame  time,  the  natural 
effect  of  their  too  much  fpeaking  is  too  little  thinking.  —  At  A- 
thens,  the  youth  were  made  to  ftudy  their  own  language  with 
accuracy  both  in  the  pronunciation  and  compofition  ;  and  the 
meaneft  of  the  people  valued  themfelves  upon  their  attainments 
in  this  way.  Their  orators  mud  have  had  a  very  difficult  part 
to  act,  when  by  the  flighted  impropriety  they  ran  the  hazard  of 
difguding  the  whole  audience  :  and  we  (hall  not  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  harangues  of  Demodhenes, 
or  the  extraordinary  care  wherewith  thofe  harangues  were  com- 
pofed,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  minuted  beauty  in  his  per 
formance  mud  have  been  perceived  and  felt  by  every  one  of  his 
hearers.  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife  to  fome,  that  Cicero 
who  had  fo  true  a  relifh  for  the  fevere  fimplieity  of  the  Athenian 
orator,  mould  himfelf  in  his  orations  have  adopted  a  dyle  fo 
diffufe  and  declamatory.  But  Cicero  knew  what  he' did.  He 
had  a  people  to  deal  with,  who,  compared  with  the  Athenians, 
might  be  called  illiterate  *  ;  and  to  whom  Demodhenes  would 
have  appeared  as  cold  and  uniatereding,  as  Cicero  would  have 


*  Cicero  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  many  of  the  Romans  were  very  incompe 
tent  judges  of  rhetorical  merit.  —  Hxc  turba  et  barbaria  forenfis  dat  locum  vel- 
vhiofiffiiiiis  oratoribus.  JDs  Orat.  lib.  I.  §  118. 
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fccmed  pompous  and  inflated  to  the  people  of  Athens.  In  every 
part  of  learning  the  Athenians  were  fludious  to  excel.  Rhetoric 
in  all  its  branches  was  to  them  an  object  of  principal  confidera- 
tion.  From  the  ftory  of  Socrates  we  may  learn,  that  the  literary 
fpirit  was  keener  nt  Athens,  even  in  that  corrupted  age,  than  at 
any  period  in  any  other  country.  If  a  perfon  of  mean  condition, 
and  of  the  lowed  fortune,  with  the  talents  and  temper  of  Socra 
tes,  were  now  to  appear,  inculcating  virtue,  diiTuading  from 
vice,  and  recommending  a  right  ufe  of  reafon,  not  with  the  gri 
mace  of  an  enthufiaft,  or  the  rant  of  a  declaimer,  but  with  good 
humour,  plain  language,  and  found  argument,  we  cannot  fbp- 
pofe,  that  the  youth  of  high  rank  would  pay  him  much  atten 
tion  in  any  part  of  Europe.  As  a  juggler,  gambler,  or  atheift, 
he  might  perhaps  attract  their  notice,  and  have  the  honour  to 
do  no  little  mifchief  in  fome  of  our  clubs  of  young  worthies  ; 
but  from  virtue  and  modefty,  clothed  in  rags,  I  fear  they  would 
not  willingly  receive  improvement.  —  The  education  of  the  Ro 
mans,  from  the  time  they  began  to  afpire  to  a  literary  charac 
ter,  was  fmiilar  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  children  were 
taught  to  fpeak  their  own  language  with  purity,  and  made 
to  ftudy  and  tranilate  the  Greek  authors.  The  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  they  committed  to  memory.  And  as  the  talent  of 
public  fpeaking  was  not  only  ornamental,  but  even  a  neceffary 
qualification,  to  every  man  who  wiflied  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  ir* 
a  civil  or  military  capacity,  all  the  youth  were  ambitious  to  ac 
quire  it.  The  ftudy  of  the  law  was  alfo  a  matter  of  general 
concern.  Even  the  children  ufed  in  their  diverfions  to  imitate 
the  procedure  of  public  trials  ;  one  accufing,  and  another  de* 
fending,  the  fuppofed  criminal :  and  the  youth,  and  many  of 
the  moft  refpectable  ftatefmen,  through  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
allotted  part  of  their  leifure  to  the  exercife  of  declaiming  on 
fuch  topics  as  might  come  to  be  debated  in  the  forum,  in  the 
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fenate,  or  before  the  judges.     Their  dorn-eflic  difcipline   was  ve 
ry  ftridl.     Some  ancient  matron,  of  approved  virtue,    was   ap 
pointed  to  fuperintend  the  children  in  their  eariicfl  years  ;  before 
whom  every  thing  criminal  in  word  or  deed  was   avoided  as  a 
heinous   enormity.     This    venerable  perfon   was   careful  both  to 
inftil  good  principles  into  her  pupils,  and  alfo  to   regulate  their 
amufements,  and,  by  preferring   their  minds   pure   from  moral 
turpitude,  and  intellectual  depravation,  to  prepare   them  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  —  It  may  alfo.  be  remarked, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans   were   more  accurate  iludents   than 
the  modems  are.     They  had  few  books,  and  thofe  they  had  were 
not  eafily  come  at :     what  they  read,  therefore,  they  read    tho 
roughly.     I  know  not,  whether  their  way  of  writing  and  making 
up  their  volumes,  as.it  rendered  the  perufal  more  difficult,  might 
not  alfo  occasion  a  more  durable  remembrance.     From  their  cou~ 
verfation-pieces,  and  other  writings,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a 
fingular  facility  in   quoting  their  favourite  authors.     Demofthe- 
nes  is   faid  to  have  tranfcribed  Thucydides  eight  times,  and   to 
have  got  a  great  part  of  him  by  heart.  This  is  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  the  greater  part  of  modern  readers   have   no   notion   of. 
We  feem  to  think  it  more  creditable  to   read  many  books  fuperft- 
cially,  than  to  read  a  few  good  ones  with  care  ;  and  yet  it  is  cer 
tain,  that  by  the  latter  method  we  mould  cultivate  our  faculties 
and  increafe  our  flock  of  reil   knowledge,  more   effecluially,  and 
perhaps  more  fpeedily,  than  we  can   do   by   the  former,  which 
indeed  tends  rather  to  bewilder  the  mind,  than  to   improve  it. 
Every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  literary  character,  mud  now  read 
a  number  of  books,  whether  well  or  ill  written,  whether  ialbruc- 
tive  or  infignirlcant,  merely  that  he  may  have  it   to  lay,  that  lie 
has  read  them.     And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  think,  that,  in  ge 
neral,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mud  have   been  more  improved 
by  their  reading,    than  we  are  by  ours.     As   books   multiply, 
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knowledge  is  more  widely  diffufed  ;  but  if  human  wifdom  -were 
to  increafc  in  the  fame  proportion,  what  children  would  the  an 
cients  be,  in  companion  of  the  moderns  !  of  whom  every  fub- 
fcriber  to  the  circulating  liberary  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  be  wifer  than  Socrates,  and  more  accomplimed  than  Julius 
Cpfar  i 

/mention  thefe  particulars  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  difcipline, 
ri  order  to  mow,  that,  although  the  ancients  had  not   fo  many 
languages  to  i-iudy  as  we   have,  nor  fo  many  books  to  read,  they 
vrer°e  however  careful,  that  the  faculties  of  their  children  mould 
neither  languim  for  want  of  exercife,  nor  be  exhaufted  in  frivo 
lous  employment.     As  we  have  not  thought   fit   to   imitate  them 
in  this  ;  as  moil  of  the  children  of  modern  Europe,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour  for  their   fuftenance,  muft  either   fludy  Greek 
and  Latin,  or  be  idle  ;  (for  as  to  cards,  and  fome  of  the  late  publi 
cations  of  Voltaire,  I  do  not  think  the  ftudy  of  either  half  fo  ufe- 
ful  or  fo  innocent   as   fhutdecock).  -  - 1   mould  be  apprehenfive, 
that,  if  Claffical  Learning  were  laid  afide,  nothing  would  be  fub- 
ftitutcd   in  its   place,  and  that  our  youth   would   become  altoge 
ther  diffipated.     In  this  refped,  therefore,  namely,  as  the  means 
of  improving  the   faculties   of  the   human  mind,  I  do   not  fee, 
how  the  ftudies  of  the  Grammar- fchool   can  be  difpenfed  with. 
Indeed,  if  we  were,  like  the  favages,    continually  employed  in 
fearching  after  the  neceflaries   of  life  ;    or   if,    like  the  firft  Ro 
mans,  o°ur  fituation   or   temper  involved   us   in  perpetual  war,  I 
mould  perhaps  allow  literary  improvement  of  every  kind   to   be 
little  better  than  a  coflly  fuperfluity  ;  and  if  any  one  were  difpo- 
ied  to  affirm,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  men  may  enjoy  a  greater  {hare  of 
animal  pleafure,  than  all  the   ornaments   of  art  and   luxury  can 
furnifli,  I  fliould  not  be  eager  to  controvert  his  opinion, 
take  for  granted,  that  man  is  deilined  for  fomething  nobler  than 
vnere  animal  enjoyment  5  that  a  date  of  continual  war  or  unpo- 

lifhed 
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iiihed  barbaiiry  is  unfavourable  to  our  befl  intereQs,  as  rational, 
moral,  and  immortal  beings  ;  that  competence  is  preferable  to 
want,  leifure  to  tumult,  and  benevolence  to  fury  :  and  I  fpeak 
of  the  arts,  not  of  fupporting,  but  of  adorning  human  life;  not 
of  rendering  men  infenfible  to  cold  and  famine  ;  but  of  en 
abling  them  to  bear,  without  being  enervated,  and  enjoy  with 
out  being  corrupted,  the  bleffmgs  of  a  more  profperous  condi 
tion. 

4.  Much  has  been  faid,  by  fome  writers,  on  the  impropriety 
of  teaching  the  ancient  languages  by  book,  when  the  modern 
tongues  are  mod  eafily  acquired,  without  the  help  of  grammars 
or  dictionaries,  by  fpeaking  only.  Hence  it  has  been  propofed, 
that  children  (to  whom  the  fludy  of  grammar  is  conceived  to  be 
a  grievous  hardfhip)  fhould  learn  Latin  by  being  obliged  to  fpeak 
it ;  for  that,  however  barbarous  their  flyle  may  be  at  firfl,  it 
will  gradually  improve  ;  till  at  length,  though  with  little  know 
ledge  of  rules,  merely  by  the  force  of  habit,  they  attain  to  fach 
a  command  of  that  tongue,  as  an  Engliihmen  may  of  the  French, 
by  reliding  a  few  years  at  Paris.  Upon  this  principle,  fome  pro 
jectors  have  thought  of  eflablifhing  a  Latin  city,  whither  chil 
dren  fhould  be  fent  to  learn  the  language ;  Montaigne's  father 
-made  Latin  the  common  dialect  of  his  houfehold  * ;  and  ma 
ny 


*  Eflais  de  Montaigne,  Hv.  2. -chap.  17.  —  On  the  fubjeft  of  obliging  children 
to  fpeak  Latin  before  they  have  acquired  a  tafte  in  it,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  fol 
lowing  paflage  from  an  author,  whofe  judgement  in  thefe  matters  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  of  the  very  higheft  authority. 

"  With  this  way  of  good  underftanding  the  matter,  plain  coriftruing,  diligent 
"  parfing,  daily  tranflating,  chearful  admonifhing,  and  heedful  amending  of 
*'  faults,  never  leaving  behind  juft  praife  for  well-doing,  I  would  have  the  fcho- 
"  lar  brought  up  withal,  till  he  had  read  and  tranflated  over  the  firft  book  of 
"  (Cicero's)  Epiftles  chofen  out  by  Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of  a  Comedy  of 

4  Y  Terence 
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ny  philofophers  and  teachers  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
in  the  grammar-fchool  nothing  but  Latin  or  Greek  fliould  ever  be 
fpoken. 

All  this,  or  at  leaft  part  of  it,  is  very  well,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
fole  defign  of  teaching  thefe  languages  to  be,  that  children  may 
fpeak  and  write  them  as  eafily  and  incorrectly,  as  perfons  unac- 


"  Terence  alfo. All  this  while,  by  mine  advice,  the  child  {hall   ufe'to  fpeak 

"  no   Latin.     For,    as    Cicero   faith  in  like  matter,   with   like   words,  Loquendot 

"  male  Icqui  difcunt.     And   that  excellent  learned  man  G.  Budeus,  in  his  Greek 

•<  commentaries,  fore  complaineth,  that  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue, 

*«  ufe  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  table,  and   clfewhere,  unadvifedly,  did  bring   him 

"-to  fuch  an  evil  choice  of  words,  to  fuch  a  crooked  framing  of  fentences,  that 

"  no   one  thing  did  hurt  or  hinder  him  more  all  the   days   of   his  life   afterward, 

"  both  for  readinefs  in  fpeaking,  and  alfo  good  judgement  in  writing.  —  In  very 

"  deed,  if  children   were   brought   up   in   fuch  a  houfe,  or  fuch  a  fchool,  where 

"  the  Latin  tongue  were   properly  and   perfectly  fpoken,  as   Tiberius    and   Caius 

"  Gracchii  were  brought   up  in  their  mother  Cornelia's  houfe  ;    furely  then  the 

"  daily  ufc  of  fpeaking  were  the  beft  and   readieft  way  to  learn   the   Latin  tongue. 

"   But  now,  commonly  in  the  beft  fchools  in  England,  for  words,  right  choice  is 

"  fmally  regarded,  true  propriety  wholly  neglected,  confufion  is  brought  in,  bar- 

"  baroufnefs  is  bred  up  fo  in  young  wits,  as  afterwards  they  be  not  only  marred 

"  for  fpeaking,  but  alfo  corrupted  in  judgement,  as  with  much  ado,  or  never   at 

*'  all    they  be  brought  to   the  right  frame  again.  —  Yet  all   men   covet    to  have 

"  their   children   fpeak  Latin,  and  fo   do  I  very  earneftly  too.      We  both-  have 

lt  one  purpofe,  we  agree  in  defire,    we   wiih  one   end  ;    but  we   differ   fomewhat 

ff  in  order  and  way  that  leadeth  rightly  to  that   end.     Other  would  have  them 

'«  fpeak  at  all  adventures  :  and  fo  they  be  fpeaking,    to   fpeak,  the  mafter  careth 

K-not,  the  fcholar  knoweth  not,  what.     This  is  to  feem,  and  not   to  be  ;  except 

lf  it  be,  to  be  bold  without  fhame,  rafh  without  fkill,  full  of  words    without  wit. 

•«  I  wi(h  to  have  them  fpeak  fo,  as  it  may  well  appear,  that  the  brain  doth  go- 

"  verh  the  tongue,  and  that  reafon  leadeth  forth  the  talk.  —  Good  underftanding 

*'  muft  firft  be  bred  in  the  children  ;  which   being  nourished  with  fkill,  and  ufe 

*«•  of  writing,  is  the  only  way  to  bring  them  to  judgement  and  readinefs  in  fpeak - 

"  ing."    Afcham's  Scholemafter,  book  i.     See  alfo  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  150. 

edit.  Prouft, 

quainted 
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*}uainted  with  grammar,  and  with  the  rules  and  models  of  good 
compofition,  do  commonly  fpeak  and  write  their  mother- tongue. 
But  fuch  a  talent,  though  on  fome  rare  occafions  in  life  it  might 
'be  ufeful,  would  not  be  attended  with  thofe  certain  and  more 
immediate  advantages,  that  one  has  reafon  to  expedl  from  a  re 
gular  courfe  of  claflical  ftudy.  —  For,  firft,  one  ufe  of  claffic 
learning  is,  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hours  of  life  with  liberal  ainufe- 
rnent.  Now  thofe  readers  alone  can  be  adequately  charmed  with 
beauty  of  language,  who  have  attended  to  the  rules  of  good  wri 
ting,  and  even  to  the  niceties  of  grammar.  For  the  mere  know 
ledge  of  words  gives  but  little  plcafure  ;  and  they  who  have  gone 
no  deeper  in  language  cannot  even  conceive  the  delight  where 
with  a  man  of  learning  perufes  an  elegant  performance.  —  Se 
condly,  I  apprehend,  that,  in  this  way  of  converfation,  unlefs 
you  add  to  it  the  ftudy  of  grammar,  and  of  the  bed  authors, 
the  practice  of  many  years  will  not  make  you  a  competent  matter 
in  the  language.  One  mud  always  be  fomething  of  a  gramma 
rian  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  underftand  any*  well -written  book  ; 
but  before  one  can  enter  into  the  delicacies  of  expreiTion  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  a  good  Latin  or  Greek  author, 
one  muft  be  an  accurate  grammarian  ;  the  complicated  inflexions 
and  fyntax  of  thefe  elegant  tongues  giving  rife  to  innumerable 
fabtLeties  of  connection,  and  minute  varieties  of  meaning,  where 
of  the  fuperficial  reader,  who  thinks  grammar  below  his  notice, 
can  have  no  idea.  Befides,  the  words  and  phrafes  that  belong  to 
converfation,  are,  comparatively  fpeaking,  not  very  numerous  : 
unlefs  you  read  poets,  orators,  hiftorians,  and  philofophers  too, 
you  can  never  underiland  a  language  in  its  full  extent.  In  Eng- 
lifh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian,  and,  I  believe,  in  mofl  other 
cultivated  tongues,  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  ftyles  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  common  difcourfe ;  and  one  may  be  a  tolerable  pro 
ficient  in  the  one,  who  is  very  ignorant  of  the  other.  —  But, 

4  Y  2  thirdly, 
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thirdly,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  fludy  of  a  fyftem  of  grammar,, 
ib  complex  and  fo  perfect  as  the  Greek  or  Latin,  may,  with  pe 
culiar  propriety,  be  recommended  to  children  ;  being  fuited  to 
their  underftanding,  and  having  a  tendency  to  promote  the  im 
provement  of  all  their  mental  faculties.  In  this  fcience,  abftrufe 
as  it  is  commonly  imagined  to  be,  there  are  few  or  no  difficulties 
which  a  matter  may  not  render  intelligible  to  any  boy  of  good  parts, 
before  he  is  twelve  years  old.  Words,  the  matter  of  this  fcience, 
are  within  the  reacli  of  every  child  ;  and  of  thefe  the  human 
mind,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  is  known  to  be  fufceptible  to  an. 
ailonifhing  degree  :  and  yet  in  this  fcience  there  is  a  fubtlety, 
and  a  variety,  fufTkient  to  call  forth  all  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  young  ftudent.  When  one  hears  a  boy  analyfe  a  few  fenten- 
ccs  of  a  Latin  author ;  and  iliow  that  he  not  only  knows  the  general 
meaning,  and  the  import  of  the  particular  words,  but  alfo  can 
inftantly  refer  each  word  to  its  clafs  ;  enumerate  all  its  termina 
tions,  fpecifying  every  change  of  fenfc,  however  minute,  that 
may  be  produced  by  a  change  of  inflexion  or  arrangement ;  ex 
plain  its  feveral  dependencies  ;  diflinguifh  the  literal  meaning 
from  the  figurative,  one  fpecies  of  figure  from  another  *,  and  e- 


*  The  elements  of  Pihetoric  fhould  always  be  taught  in  conjunction  with. 
niofe  of  Grammar.  The  former  would  make  the  latter  more  entertaining  ;  and, 
by  felting  the  various  parts  of  language  in  a  new  light,  would  give  rife  to  new  e- 
ncrgies  in  the  mind  of  the  ftudent,  and  prepare  him  for  relifhing  the  beauties 
••Hid  pra&iilng  the  rules  of  good  writing;  thus  heightening  the  pleafure  of  ftudy, 
with  little  or  no  incrcafe  of  labour.  I  doubt  not  but  Butler's  flippant  remark,  that 
''  All  a  Rhetorician's  rules  Confift  in  naming  of  his  tools,"  may  have  brought 
the  art  into  fome  difrepute.  But  though  this  were  a  true  account,  (and  it  muft  be 
a  poor  fyftem  of  rhetoric  of  which  this  is  a  true  account),  the  art  might  have  Its 
uie  notwithstanding.  Nobody  thinks  the  time  loft  to  a  young  feaman,  which  he 
employs  in  acquainting  himfelf  with  the  names  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
ibip,  and  of  the  other  objects  that  demand  the  attention  of  the  manner  :  nor  is 

the 
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ven  the  philofophical  ufe  of  words  from  the  idiomatical,  and  the 
vulgar  from  the  elegant ;  recollecting  occafionally  other  words  and 
phrafes  that  are  fynonymous,  or  contrary,  or  of  different  though 
fimilar  fignification  ;  and  accounting  for  what  he  fays,  either  from 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  or  by  quoting  a  rule  of  art,  or  a  claffical 
authority  :  —  one  muft  be  feniible,  that,  by  fucli  an  exercife,  the 
memory  is  likely  to  be  more  improved  in  ftrength  and  readinefs,  the 
attention  better  fixed,  the  judgement  and  tafte  more  fuccefsfully 
exerted,  and  a  habit  of  reflection  and  fubtle  difcrimination  more 
eafily  acquired,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other  employment  equal 
ly  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  childhood.  A  year  pafled  in  this  fa- 
liitary  exercife  will  be  found  to  cultivate  the  human  faculties 
more  than  feven  fpent  in  prattling  that  French  which  is  learned 
by  rote  :  nor  would  a  complete  courfe  of  Voltaire  yield  half  ib 
much  improvement  to  a  young  mind,  as  a  few  books  of  a  good 
Claflic  author,  of  Livy,  Cicero,  or  Virgil,  duelled  in  this  accurate 
manner. 

I  mean  not  to  decry  the  French  tongue,  which  I  know  to  be 
ufeful  to  all,  and  neceiTary  to  many.  Far  lefs  would  I  infinuate 
any  thing  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  our  own,  which  I  think 
the  fined  in  the  world  ;  and  which  to  a  member  of  the  Britifh. 


the  botanift  idle,  while  he  treafures  up  in  his  memory  the  various  tribes  of  ve'^e- 
tabks  ;  nor  the  aftronomer,  while  he  numbers  the  conftdlations,  and  learns-' ' to 
call  them  by  their  names.  In  every  art  there  are  terms,  which  muft.be  familiar  to 
ihofe  who  would  underftand  it,  or  fpeak  intelligibly  about  it  ;  and  few  arts' are 
more  complex  than  literary  compofition.  Befides,  though  fome  of  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  fpeech  are  eafily  diilinguifhed,  others  require  a  more  dilllcu.lt:  fcrutiny, 
and  fome  knowledge  even  of  the  elementary  arrangements  of  philofophy.  '  Ahd 
the  rules  for  applying  the  elegancies  of  language,  being  founded;  in  the  fcienei  of 
human  nature,  muft  gradually  lead  the  young  rhetorician  to  attend  to  what  pallet 
in  his  own  mind  i  which,  of  all  the  fcenes  of  human  obfervation  is  the  moil  iin*- 
pact  ant,  and  in  the  early  p^art  of  life  the  leaft  attended  to. 

empire 
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empire  ,is  of  greater  importance  than  all  other  languages.     I  only 
infift  on  the  expediency  of  improving  young   minds   by  a  gram 
matical  fludy  of  the  Claflic   tongues  ;    thefe  being  at   once  more 
regular  and  more  diverjified  than   any  of  the  modern,  and  there 
fore  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  exercifmg  the  judgement  and 
the  memory  of  the  fcholar.     And  I  maintain,  that  every  language, 
and  indeed  every  thing,  that  is  taught  children,    mould  be  ac 
curately  taught ;  being  of  opinion,  that  the  mind  is    more   im 
proved  by  a  little  accurate  knowledge,  than  by  an  extenfive  fmat- 
tering  ;   and  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  young  man   to  be   ma 
iler  of  Euclid  or  Demofthenes,  than  to   have  a  whole  dictionary 
of  arts  and  fciences  by  heart.     When  he  lias   once   got  a  tafte  of 
accuracy,  he  will  know  the   value  and  the   method   of  it ;    and, 
with  a  view  to  the  fame  gratification,  will  habitually  purfue  the 
fame  method,  both  in  fcience,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his 
affairs  :  —  whereas   a  habit  of  fuperficial   thinking  perverts   and 
enervates  the  powers   of  the  foul,  leaves   many  of  them   to  lan- 
guifh  in  total  inactivity  ;  and  is  too  apt  to  make  a  man  fickle  and 
thoughtlefs,  unprincipled  and  diflipated  for  life. 

I  agree  with  Roffeau,  that  the  aim  of  education   mould  be,  to 
teach  us  rather  houu  to  think,  than  'what  to  think  ;  rather  to  im 
prove  our  minds  fo  as   to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourfelves,  than 
to  load  the  memory  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men.     Not  that 
I  would  difcommend  the  acquifition  of  good  principles,  and  jufl 
notions,  from  whatever  fource  they  are  drawn  :    for  indeed  the 
knowledge  of  the  mod  ingenious  man  upon  earth  would  be  very 
fcanty,  if  it  were  all  to  be  derived  from  himfelf.     Nay,    as  the 
parent  muft  in  many  cafes  direct  the  conduct  of  the  child,  before 
the  child  can  difcern  the  reafons  of  fuch  direction,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  fome  important  principles  of  religion  and  morality 
may  with  good  fuccefs  be  imprinted  on  the  memory  of  children, 
•"even   before  they  can   perfectly  underftand  the   arguments    by 

which 
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which  they  may  be  proved,  or  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expreiFed.  —  But  flill  it  is  true,  that  a  mind  prepared  by  proper 
difcipline  for  making  difcoveries  of  its  own,  is  in  a  much,  high 
er  (late  of  cultivation,  than  that  of  a  mere  fcholar  who  knows 
nothing  but  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  latter  refembles  a 
granary,  which  may  indeed  be  filled  with  corn,  but  can  yield 
no  more  than  it  has  received  j  the  former  may  be  likened  to  a 
fruitful  field,  which  is  ever  in  a  condition  to  bring  riches  and 
plenty,  and  multiplies  an  hundred  fold  every  grain  that  has 
been  committed  to  it.  Now  this  peculiar  advantage  feems  to 
attend  the  (ludy  of  the  Claffic  authors,  that  it  not  only  (lores  the 
mind  with  ufeful  learning,  but  alfo  begets  a  habit  of  attention, 
and  wonderfully  improves  both  the  memory  and  the  judgement. 

5.  That  the  grammatical   art  may  be  learned  as  perfectly  from 
an  Englifh  or  French,  as  from  a  Greek   or   Latin   grammar,    no 
perfon  will  affirm,  who  attends  to  the  fubjecl,  and  can  (late  the- 
comparifon.      Claffical  learning,  therefore,  is  neceflary  to  gram 
matical  fkill.     And  that  the  knowledge  of  grammar  tends  to  pu 
rify  and  preferve  language,  might  be  proved,  if  a  proof  were  re- 
quhlte,  from   many  confiderations.       Every  tongue   is  incorrecl, 
while  it  is  only  fpoken ;    becaufe  men  never  (ludy  it  grammati 
cally,  till  after  they  have   begun   to  write  it,     or  compofe   in  if. 
And  when  brought  to  its  higheft   perfection,  by  the  repeated  ef 
forts,    and  accumulated    refinements,    of  grammarians,    lexico 
graphers,  philofophers,  etymologifts,  and  of  authors  in  general, 
how  incorrectly  is  it  fpoken  and  written  by  the  unlearned  !     How 
eafily  do  ungrammatical  phrafes,  the  effec"l  of  ignorance  and  af- 
feclation,  iniinuate  themfelves  into  common  difcourfe,  and  thence 
into  writing  !     and   how  difficult  is  it  often  found,  notwithfLand- 
ing    all  the  remonftrances   of    learned    men,    to   extirpate   thofe 
phrafes  from  the  language,    or  prevail  with  the  public  to  reform 
them  !    Where  grammar  was  accurately  (ludied,  language  has,  al 
ways- 
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ways  been  elegant  and  durable  :  witnefs  that  of  ancient'  GfceCe, 
which,  though  it  underwent  confiderable  alterations,  as  all  living 
languages  mud  do,  retained  its  purity  for  more  than  a  thoufand 
years.  As  grammar  is  neglected,  barbarifm  mud  prevail.  And 
therefore,  the  fludy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  being  necelTary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  grammatical  art,  muft  alfo  be  necefTary  to  the 
permanence  and  purity  even  of  the  modern  tongues,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  the  prefer vation  of  our  hidory,  poetry,  philofophy, 

and  of  every  thing  valuable  in  our  literature. Can  thofe  who 

wilh  well  to  learning  or  mankind  ever  feek  to  depretiate  fo  im 
portant  a  ftudy  ?  Or  will  it  be  faid,  that  the  knowledge  of  gram 
mar  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  or  man  of  bufmcfs,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  mod  profound  datcfmcn,  the  ableft  orators, 
the  mod  elegant  writers,  and  the  greatcd  men,  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  dage  of  public  life,  of  whom  I  mail  only  mention  Julius 
Cefar  and  Cicero,  wene  not  only  dudious  of  grammar,  but  mod 
accurate  grammarians  *  ? 

6.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  difcipline  generally  eda- 
blifhed  in  fchools  of  learning  inures  the  youth  to  obedience  and 
fubordination  j  of  which  it  is  of  infinite  confequcnce  to  their  mo 
ral  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  profperity  of  their  country, 
that  they  mould  early  be  made  fenfible. But  is  not  this  dif 
cipline  often  too  formal,  and  too  rigorous  ?  And  if  ^,  does  it 
not  tend  to  deprefs  the  mind,  by  making  it  attentive  to  trifles, 
and  by  giving  an  air  of  fervility  to  the  genius,  as  well  as  to  the 
outward  behaviour  ?  Thefe  quedions  need  no  other  anfwer,  than 
the  bare  recital  of  a  fact,  which  is  obvious  to  all  men ;  that  of 
all  the  nations  now  exifting,  that  whofe  general  character  par 
takes  the  lead  of  finicalnefs  or  fervility,  and  which  has  difplayed 

*  Quintil.  Orat.  Inft.  lib.  I.  cap.  4.     See  alfo  Of  the  origin  and  prcgrtfs  of  Ian* 
guage,  Tol.  2.   p.  494- 
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•an' elevation  of  foul,  and  a  fpirit  of  freedom,  that"  is  \\itlioutcx- 
ample  in  die  annals  of  mankind,  is  the  mod  remarkable  for 
ftrictnefs  of  difcipline  in  its  fchools  and  univcriitics  ;  and  feeing 
now  to  be  the  only  nation  upon  earth  that  entertains  a  proper 

fenfe  of  the  unfpeakable  value  of  Chirk  erudition. A  regard 

to  order  and  lawful  authority  is  as  favourable  to  true  greatncfs  of 
mind,  as  the  knowledge  of  method  is  to  true  genius. 

7.  Some  of  my  readers  will  pity,  and   fome  probably  laugh  at 

me,  for  what  I  am  going  to  fay  in  behalf  of  a  practice,  which  is 

now  in  moft  countries  both  difufed  and  derided  ;    I  mean  that  of 

obliging  the  fludent  to  cqinpofe   fome  of  his   exercifes  in  Latin 

verfe.     "  What  !   (it  will  be  faid),   do  you,  in   oppofition  to  the 

1  fentiments  of  antiquity  itfelf,  and  of  all  wife  men  in  every  ag'e, 

1  imagine,  that  a  talent   for  poetry  is  to   be    communicated   by 

'  rule,  or  acquired  by  habit  r     Or  if  it  could,  would  you  wiih  to 

"  fee  us   transformed   into  a  nation   of  verifiers  ?     Poetry  may 

:  have  its  ufe;  but  it  will  neither  fill  our  warehoufes,  nor  fertilife 

1  our  foil,  neither  rig   our  fleet,     nor  regulate  our  finances.     It 

1  has  now  loft  the  faculty  of  building  towns,  felling  timber,  and 

*c  curing  broken  bones  ;  and  I  think  it  was  never  famous  for  re- 

;  plenifhing  either  the  pocket,  or  the  belly.     No,  no,  Sir;  a  gar- 

"  ret  in  Grubftreet,  however  honourable  in  your  eyes,  is  not  the 

"  flation  to  which  I  intend  to  breed  my  fon." 

Permit  me  to  afk  in  my  turn>  Whether  it  is  in  order  to  make 
them  authors  by  trade,  or  for  what  other  purpofe  it  is,  that  boys 
have  the  tafk  enjoined  them,  of  compofing  themes  and  tranfla- 
tions,  and  performing  thofe  other  exercifes,  to  which  writing  is 
iiecefTary,  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  habits  of  accurate 
thinking,  and  of  {peaking  correctly  and  elegantly,  are  ufeful  and 
ornamental  in  every  ftation  of  life.  Now  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
and  many  other  authors,  affirm,  that  thefe  habits  are  moft  eiFec- 

4  Z  tually 
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tually  acquired  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  pen* ;  not  in  extra&ing 
common  places  from  books  f,  but  in  giving  permanence  and  re 
gularity  to  our  own  thoughts  exprefTed  in  our  own  words.  The 
themes  and  tranflations  performed  by  boys  in  a  grammar-fchool 

*  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.   §  150.   Edit.  Prouft.  Qiiintil.  Inft.  Or.  lib.  10.  cap.  3. 

f  To  enable  us  to  remember  what  we  read,  fome  authors  recommend  a  book 
of  common-places,  wherein  we  are  defired  to  write  down,  according  to  a  certain 
artificial  order,  all  thofe  paflages  that  we  wifh  to  add  to  our  ftock  of  learningT 
But  other  authoi'S,  of  equal  judgement  in  thefe  matters,  have  blamed  this  practice 
of  writing  out  quotations.  It  is  certain,  that  when  we  read  with  a  view  to  fill  up 
common-places,  we  are  apt  to  attend  rather  to  particular  paflages,  than  to  the 
fcope  and  fpirit  of  the  whole  ;  and  that,  having  tranfcribed  the  favourite  para 
graph,  we  are  not  folicitous  to  remember  it,  as  knowing  that  we  may  at  any  time 
iind  it  in  our  common  place  book.  Befides,  life  is  fliort,  and  health  precious  j 
nnd  if  we  do  not  think  more  than  we  either  write  or  read,  our  ftudies  will  avail 
us  little.  But  this  practice  of  continual  tranfcription  confumes  time,  and  impairs 
health,  and  yet  conveys  no>  improvement  to  the  mind,  becaufe  it  requires  no 
thought,  and  exercifes  no  faculty.  Moreover,  it  inclines  us  to  form  ourfelves 
entirely  upon  the  fcntiments  of  other  men  ;  and  as  different  authors  think  differ 
ently  on  many  points,  it  may  make  us  change  our  opinions  fo  often,  that  at  laft  we 

fhall  come  to  have   no   fixed    principle  at   all; And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 

it  muft  be  allowed,  that  many  things  occur,  both  in  reading  and  in  experience, 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet  cannot  be  preferved,  unlefs  committed 
to  writing.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  bed  to  follow  a  middle  courfe  •,  and,  when  ws 
regifter  facts  or  fentiments  that  occur  in  reading,  to  throw  afide  the  author  from 
whom  we  take  them,  and  do  it  in  our  own  words.  In  this  way  writing  is  profit 
able,  becruife  it  is  attended  with  thought  and  recollection,  as  well  as  practice-  in 
•  compolition.  And  when  we.  are  fo  much  mafters<of  the  fentiments  of  another 
man-  as  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them  with  accuracy  in  our  own  words,  then  we  may 
be  faid  to  have  digefted  them,  and  made  them  our  own  ;  and  then  it  is,  and  not 
before,  that  oyr  underftanding  is  really  improved  by  them.  If  we  chufe  to  pre- 
ferve  a  fpecimen  of  an  author's  ftyle,  or  to  tranfcribe  any  of  his  thoughts  in  his 
own  words:  on  account  of  fomething  that  pleafes  in  the  exprefiion,  there  can  be  no 
. in  this,  provided  we  do  not  employ  too  much  time  in.it. 


are- 
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are  the  beginnings  of  this  falutary  practice  ;  and  are  known  to 
have  a  happy  efFecl:  in  forming  the  judgement,  improving  tl>c 
memory,  and  quickening  the  invention,  of  the  young  ftudent,  in 
giving  him  a  command  of  words,  a  correct  phrafeology,  and  a  ha 
bit  of  thinking  with  accuracy  and  method. 

Now,  as  the  defign  of  thefe  exercifes  is  not  to  make  men  pro- 
feiTed  profe- authors,  fo  neither  is  the  practice  of  verfifying  intend 
ed  to  make  them  poets.  I  do  not  wifh  the  numbers  of  verifiers  to 
multiply;  I  ihall,  if  you  pleafe,  admit  the  old  maxim,  u  Poeta 
c  nafcitur,  non  fit ;"  and  that  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  foften  marble 
into  pincufhions  as  to  communicate  the  art  of  poetry  to  one  who 
wants  the  genius  : 


•— Ego  nee  ftudium  fine  dr/ite 

Nee  rude  quid  poffit  video  ingenium.  — • — • 


1  'he  practice  in  queftion  may,  however*  iiv  my  judgement,  bev,at- 
tended  with  fome  good  effects.  --  Firfl,  though  we  have  for 
ever  loft  the  true  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  the  lefs 
falfe  our  pronunciation  is,  the  more  agreeable  and  intelligible  k 
will  probably  be.  Verification,  therefore,  confidere.cl  asan  exer- 
cife  for  exemplifying  and  fixing  in  the  mind  the  rules  of  profody, 
may  be  allowed  to  have  its  ufe  in  correcting  the  pronunciation. 
V>t'.V  But,  fecondly,  it  has  a  further  ufe,  in  heightening  the 
chants  of.  poetical  compofition,  by  improving  our  fenfe  of  poeti 
cal  harmony.  I  have  already  mentioned  amufement  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  claflic  learning.  Now  good  poetry  is  doubly  a- 
miifing  to  a  reader  who  has  fcudied  and  praclifed  verification; 
as  the  ihapes  and  colours  of  animal  and  .vegetable  nature  feein 
doubly  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  painter*,  ;v  I  -begi»,."  ^  fays  ; 
fpeaking  of  his  proficiency  in  drawing,  a  to  difcover  beauties 
ct  were  till  now  imperceptible  to  me.  Every  corner  of  an  eye, 


<c  or 
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iv  or  turn  of  a  nofe  or  ear,  the  fmalleO:  degree  of  light  or  fhade  on 
**  a  cheek  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms  to  diftract  me  *."  For 
the  fame  reafon,  therefore,  that  I  would- recommend  drawing  to 
him  who  wifhes  to  acquire  a  true  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
I  fliould  recommend  a  .little  practice  in  verifying  to  thofe  who 
v/ ou Id  be  thoroughly  fenfible  to  the  charm  of  poetic  numbers. — 
Thirdly,  this  practice  is  flill  more  important,  as  it  gradually 
fupplies  the  (Indent  with  a  (lore,  of  words ;  thereby  facilitating 
the  acquifition  of  the  language  :  and  as  it  accuftoms  him  to  exert 
his  judgement  and  taile,  as  well  as  memory,  in  the  choice  of 
harmonious  and  elegant  expreffions.  By  compofing  in  profe,  he 
learns  to  think  and  ipeak  methodically  ;  and  his  poetical  exerciies, 
under  a  proper  direction,  will  make  the  ornaments  of  language  fa 
miliar  to  him,  and  give  precifion  to  his  thoughts,  and  a  vigorous 
brevity  to  his  flyle.  Thefe  advantages  may,  I  prefume,  be  in  fome 
degree  attained,  though  his  verfes,  unaided  by  genius,  jfhould  ne 
ver  rife  above  mediocrity  :  if  the  mufes  are  propitious,  his  im 
provement  will  be  proportionably  greater. 

But  is   not  this  exercife  too  difficult  ? — and  does  it  not  take  up 

too  much  time  ? Too  much  time  it  ought  not  to  take  up ;  nor 

Ihould  it  be  impofed  on  thofe  who  find  it  too  difficult.  But  if 
we  cbnfult  experience,  we  mall  find,  that  boys  of  ordinary  ta 
lents  are  capable  of  it,  and  that  it  never  has  on  any  occaiion  pro 
ved  detrimental  to  literature.  I  know  feveral  learned  men  who 
\vere  inured  to  it  in  their  youth  ;  but  I  never  heard  them  com 
plain  of  its  unprontablenefs  or  difficulty  :  and  I  cannot  think, 
that<3rotius'or  Buchanan,  Milton  or  Addifon,  Browne  or  Gray  *,, 

had 

*  Pope's  Letters  to  Guyv 

*  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Efq;    author  of  ieveral  excellent  poems,  particularly 
one  in  Lacinx  on  the  Immortality  of  the  foul  j  of  which  Mts  Carter  juftly  fays,  that  it 

does 
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had  ever  any  reafon  to  lament,  as  loft,  the  hours  they  employed 
in  this  exercife.  It  is  generally  true,  that  genius  difplays  itfclf  to 
the  beft  advantage  in  its  native  tongue.  Yet  is  it  to  be  wiflied, 
that  the  talent  of  writing  Latin  verfe  were  a  little  more  cultiva 
ted  among  us  ;  for  it  has  often  proved  the  means  of  extending  the 
reputation  of  our  authors,  and  confequently  of  adding  fomething 
to  the  literary  glories  of  Great  Britain.  Boileau  is  faid  not  to- 
have  known  that  there  were  any  good  poets  in  England,  till  Ad- 
difon  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  Miifa  Anglican*.  Many  of  the 
finefl  performances  of  Pope,  Dry.den,  and  Milton,  have  appeared 
not  ungracefully  in  a  Roman  drefs.  And  thofe  foreigners  mud 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  our  Paftoral  poetry,  who  have  feeii 
the  Latin  traniktions  of  Vincent  Bourne,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
ballads  of  Tweed/ide,  William  and  Margaret •,  and  Howe's  Def pairing 
befide  a  clear  ftrsam',  of  which  it  is  no  compliment  to  fay,  that  in 
fweetnefs  of  numbers,  and  elegant  expreflion,  they  are  at  lead  e- 
qual  to  th.€  originals,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  anything  in  Ovid  or 
Tibullus. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  faid  to  evince  the  utility  of  that  mode- 
of  difcipline  which  for  the  mo  ft  part  is,  and  always,  in  my  opi 
nion,  ought  to  be,  eftabMied  in  grammar- fchools.  If  the  reader 
admit  the  truth  of  tlicfe  remarks,  he  will  be  fatisfied,  that  "  the 
"  ftudy  of  the  claflic  authors  does  not  neceilarily  oblige  the  ilu- 
"  dent  to  employ  too  much  time  in  the  acquiiition  of  words  : " 
for  that  by  means  of  thofe  words  the  mind  may  be  flored  with  va- 
Ktable  knowledge ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  them,  prudently 


does  honour  to  our  country. Mr  Gray  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  the  fineft 

odes,  and  cf  tlve  fineft  moral  elegy  in  the  world,  wrote  many  elegant.Lann  poems- 
in  his  youth,  with  fome  of  which  Mr  Mafon  has  lately  obliged  the  public.  Thu 
Latin  poems  of  Crotius  and  Buchanan,  Milton  and  •A.dUUbn,  have  long  been  tini- 
veiTally  known  and  admiud. 

conducted, 
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conducted,  becomes  to  young  perfons  one  of  the  beft  i 

cf  intellectual  proficiency,  which  in  the  prefent  flate  of  human  fo- 

c,iety  it  is  poflible  to  imagine. 

IT.  I  need  not  fpend  much  time  in  refuting  the  fecond  objec 
tion,  "  That  thefe  languages,  when  acquired,  are  not  worth  the 
"  labour,"  There  never  was  a  man  of  learning  and  tafte,  who 
would  not  deny  the  fact.  Thofe  perfons  are  mod  delighted  with 
the  ancient  writers,  who  underftand  them  beft;  and  none  affect 

to  defpife  them,  but  they  who  are  ignorant  of  their  value. 

Whether  die  pleafure  and  profit  arifmg  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Clailic  tongues  is  fuflicient  to  repay  the  toil  of  acquiring  them, 
is  a  point  which  thofe  only  who  have  made  the  acquisition  are 
entitled  to  determine.  And  they,  we  are  fure,  will  determine  in 
the  affirmative.  The  admirer  of  Homer  and  Dernefthenes,  Vir 
gil  and  Cicero,  Xenophon  and  Cefar,  Herodotus  and  Livy,  will 
tell  us,  that  he  would  not  for  any  confideration  give  up  his  fkill 
in  the  language  of  thofe  authors.  Every  man  of  learning  wiihes, 
that  his  foil  may  be  learned ;  and  that  not  fo  much  from  a  view 
to  pecuniary  advantage,  as  from  a  defi-re  to  have  him  fupplied 
with  die  -means  -of  ufeful  inflru<5Uon  and  liberal  amufement.  It 
is  true,  that  habit  will  make  us  fond  of  trifling  purfuits,  and 
miftake  imaginary  for  real  excellence.  The  being  accuftomed  to 
that  kind  of  fludy,  and  perhaps  alfo  the  pride,  or  the  vanity,  or 
fimply  the  confcioufnefs,  of  being  learned,  may  account  for  part 
of  the,  pleafure  that  attends  the  perufal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writings.  But  fure  it  is  but  a  fmall  part  which  may  be  thus  ac 
counted  for.  The  Greeks  were  more  paflionate  admirers  of  Ho 
mer  .and  Demofthenes,  and  the  Romans  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  than 
we  ;  and  yet  were  riot  under  the  necemty  of  employing  fo  much 
time  in  the  -.-ftiuly  of  thefe  authors,  nor,  confequently,  fo  liable 
to  contract  a  liking  from  long  acquaintance,  or  to  be  proud  of  an 

.accomplijQhment 
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accomplishment  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  their  coun 
trymen. 

The  knowledge  of  the  daffies  is  the  beft  foundation  to  the  flu- 
dy  of  Law,  Phyfk,  Theology,  Rhetoric,  Agriculture,  and  other 
honourable  arts  and  fciences.  In  polite  nations,  and  in  compa 
nies  where  the  rational  character  is  held  in  any  efteem,  it  has- ge 
nerally  been  regarded  as  a  recommendatory  talent.  As  a  fource 
of  recreation,  for  rilling  up  the  intervals  of  leifure,  its  import 
ance  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  names  of  the  higheft  au 
thority.  And  furely  the  Mufes  are  more  elegant,  more  inftruc- 
tive,  and  more  pleafmg  companions,  than  dogs,  horfes,  gamblers, 
or  fots  :  and  in  attending  to  the  wifdom  of  former  ages,  we  may 
reafonably  be  thought  to  pafs  our  time  to  better  purpofe,  than  in 
hearing  or  helping  about  the  ceniures,  calumnies,  and  other  follies, 
of  the  prefent. 

III.  It  has  been  faid,  that'"  fchool-learning  has  a  tendency  to 
'  encumber  the  genius,  and,  confequently,  to  weaken  rather 
"  than  improve  the  mind."  Here  opens  another  field  for  decla 
mation.  Who  has  not  heard  the  learned  formality  of  Ben  John- 
fon  oppofed  to  Shakefpeare's  "  native  wood-notes  wild;"  and  in 
ferences  made  from  the  comparifon,  very  much  to  the  difcre- 
dit,  not  of  the  learned  poet  only,  but  of  learning  itfelf  ?  Mil 
ton,  too*  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  poiTefTed  a  fuperfluity  of  0- 
rudition,  as  well  as  to.  have  been  too  oftentatious  in  difplaying it. 
And  the  ancients  are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
their  not  being  obliged,  as  we  are,  to  ftudy  a  number  of  -lan 
guages-. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  fo  intemperate  in  reading,  as  to  hurt 
both  his  body  and  his  mind.  They  who^  always  ready  and  nevor 
think,  become  pedants  and  changelings;  /I  And  vthofe  who  employ 
the  bed  part  of  their  time  in  learning  languages,  -are  rarely  found 
to  make  proficiency  ia  art  or  fcience.  To  gain  a  perfect  know 
ledge 
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!cdp-2  even  of  one  tongue,  is  a  work   of  much    labour;     though 
fome  men.  have  iuch  a  talent  this  way  as  to  acquire,    with  mode- 
rate  application,  a  comment  (kill   in   feveral.     Milton,  before  uc 
was  twenty  years  old,   had  compofed  vcr&s  in  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  Engliih.      But  the  generality   of  minds  are 
not  equal  to  this ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  they  (lioukl.     One  may  be 
very  fenfible  of  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  tongue,    and  may  read 
k  with  eafc  and  pleafure,  who  can  neither  fpeak  it,    nor  -compofe 
in  it      And,  except  where  the  genius  has  a  facility  in  acquiring 
them,  and  a  ftrong  bias  to  that  fort  of  iludy,  1  would  not  recom 
mend'  k  to  a  young   man  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  many  lan- 
<r«tges.     For,  furely,  to  be  able  to  exprefs   the  fame  thought  in 
the  dialogues  of  ten  different  nations,    is  not   the  end  for  which 
man  was  fent  into  the  world. 

The  prefent  objection,  as  well   as   the   former,    is   founded  on 
what  every  man  of  letters  would  call  a  miftake  of  fad*.     No  per- 
fon  who  underdands  Greek  and  Latin  will  ever  admit,  that  the* 
lancniacrcs  can  be  an  incumbrance  to   the  mind.     And  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  even  by  a  fmgle  inftance,  that  genius 
was  ever  hurt  by  learning.      Ben  Johnfon's    misfortune  was,  not 
that  he  knew  too  much,  but  that  he  could  not  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  his  knowledge;  a  misfortune,  winch  arofe  rather  from  a  defeft 
of  eenius   or  tafte,    than  from  a    fuperabundancc    of  erudition. 
With  the  fame  genius,  and  lefs  learning,  he  would  probably  have 

inade  a  worfe  figure. His  play  of  Catiline  is    an   ill-digefted 

colledion  of  farts  and  paflfages  from  Salluft.  Was  it  his  know 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  prevented  his  making  a  better 
choice  ?  To  comprehend  every  thing  the  hiftorian  has  recorded 
of  that  incendiary,  it  is  not  requifite  that  one  fhould  be  a  gre£ 
fcholar.  By  looking  into  Rofe's  tranflation,  any  man  who  under- 
ftands  Engliih  may  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  narrative  in 
half  a  day.  It  was  Johnfon's  want  of  tafte,  that  made  him  tranf- 

fer 
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ier  from  the  hiftory  to  the  play  fome  paflages  and  facts  that  fuit 
not  the  genius  of  dramatic  writing  :  it  was  want  of  tafte,  thai- 
made  him  difpofe  his  materials  according  to  the  hiftorical  arrange 
ment  ;  which,  however  favourable  to  calm  information,  is  not 
calculated  for  working  thofe  effects  on  the  paflions  and  fancy, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  tragedy  to  produce.  It  was  the  fame  want 
of  tafte,  that  made  him,  out  of  a  rigid  attachment  to  hiftorical 
truth,  lengthen  his  piece  with  fupernumerary  events  inconfiftent 
with  the  unity  of  defign,  and  not  fubfervient  to  the  cataftrophe  ; 
and  it  was  doubtlefs  owing  to  want  of  invention,  that  he  confined 
himfelf  fo  ftrictly  to  the  letter  of  the  ftory.  Had  he  recollected  the 
advice  of  Horace,  (of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  as  he  tranf* 
lated  the  whole  poem  into  Englifh  verfe),  he  muft  have  avoided 
fome  of  thefe  faults  : 


Publica  materies  privati  juris   erit,  fi 

Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orb'em. 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fkhis 

Interpres  ;  nee  defilies  imitator  in  arclum, 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat,  ant  operis  lex  *. 

A  little  more  learning,  therefore,  or  rather  a  more  feafonable  a£»- 
plication  of  what  he  had,  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the 

author  on  this  occafion. Shakefpeare's  play  of  Julius   Cefar 

is  founded  on  Plutarch's  life  of  Brutus.  The  poet  has  adopted 
many  of  the  incidents  and  fpeeches  recorded  by  the  hiftorian^ 
whom  he  had  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation.  But  great 
judgement  appears  in  the  choice  of  pafTages.  Thole  events  and 
fentiments  that  either  are  affecting  in  themfelves,  or  contribute 


Ar.  Poet.  verf.  135.     See  Dr  Kurd's  elegant  commentary  and  notes. 
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to  the  difplay  of  human  characters  and  pailions,  he  has  adopted  - 
what  feemcd  unfuitable  to  the  drama  is  omitted.  By  reading 
Plutarch  and  Sophocles  in  the  original,  together  with  the  Poetics 
of  Ariftotle  and  Horace's  epiftle  to  the  Pifoes,  Shakefpeare  might 
have  made  this  tragedy  better ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  fuch 
a  preparation,  had  the  poet  been  capable  of  it,  could  have  been 
the  caufe  of  his  making  it  worfe.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
inflance  of  Shakefpeare  may  have  induced  fome  perfons  to  think 
unfavourably  of  the  influence  of  learning  upon  genius  ;  but  a 
conclufion  fo  important  fhould  never  be  inferred  from  one  in 
flance,  efpecially  when  that  is  allowed  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
almod  fupernatural.  From  the  phenomena  of  fo  tranfcendent  a 
genius,  we  mud  not  judge  of  human  nature  in  general ;  no  more 
than  we  are  to  take  the  rules  of  Britim  agriculture  from  what  is 

practifed  in  the  Summer  Iflands. Nor  let  it  be  any  objection 

to  the  utility  of  claflic  learning,  that  we  often  meet  with  men  of 
excellent  parts,  whofe  faculties  were  never  improved,  either  by 
the  doctrine  or  by  the  difcipline  of  the  fchools.  A  practice  which 
is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary,  may  yet  be  highly  ufeful.  We 
have  heard  of  merchants,  who  could  hardly  write  or  read,  fu- 
perintending  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  acquiring  great  wealth 
and  edeem  by  the  mod  honourable  means  :  yet  who  will  fay, 
that  Writing  and  Reading  are  not  ufeful  to  the  merchant  ? 
There  have  been  men  eminent  both  for  genius  and  for  virtue, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  life  were  almod  totally  neglected  ; 
yet  who  will  fay,  that  the  care  of  parents,  and  early  habits  of 
virtue  and  reflection,  are  not  of  infinite  importance  to  the  human 
mind  ? 

Milton  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  this  nation  ever  pro 
duced.  But  his  great  learning  neither  impaired  his  judgement, 
nor  checked  his  imagination.  A  richer  vein  of  invention,  as  well 
as  a  more  correct  tade,  appears  in  the  Paradife  Lod,  written 

when 
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when  lie  was  near  fixty  years  of  age,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier 
performances.  Paradife  Regained,  and  Samfon  Agoniftes,  which 
were  his  laft  works,  are  not  fo  full  of  imagery,  nor  admit  fo 
much  fancy,  as  many  of  his  other  pieces ;  but  they  difcover  a 
confummate  judgement;  and  little  is  wanting  to  make  each  of 

them  perfect  in   its  kind. 1  am  not   offended  at  that  profu- 

iion  of  learning  which  here   and  there  appears    in   the   Paradife 
Loft.     It  gives  a  claffical  air  to  the  poem  :    it  refrefhes   the  mind 
with  new  ideas ;     and    there  is   fomething,    in  the  very  found  of 
the  names  of  places  and  perfons  whom  he  celebrates,  that  is  won 
derfully  pleafing  to  the  ear.     Admit  all  this  to   be  no   better  than 
pedantic  fuperfluity ;    yet  will  it  not  follow,  that  Milton's   learn 
ing   did  him  any  harm  upon  the  whole,    provided   it   appear  to 
have  improved  him   in  matters  of  higher  importance.     And  that 
it  did  fo,  is   undeniable.     This    poet   is    not   more    eminent   for 
ftrength  and  fublimity  of  genius,  than   for  the  art  of  his  compo- 
iition ;     which  he   owed  partly  to  a  fine   tafle   in    harmony,    and 
partly  to  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the   ancients.       The  ftyle  of 
his  numbers  has  not   often  been  imitated  with  fuccefs.     It  is  not 
merely  the  want  of  rhyme,  nor  the  diverfified   pofition  of  paufes, 
nor  the  drawing   out  of  the  fenfe  from  one  line  to  another;  far 
lefs  is  it  the  mixture  of  antiquated  words  and  ftrange  idioms, 
that  conftitutes   the  charm  of  Milton's  verification ;   though  ma 
ny  of  his  imitators,  when    they  copy  him  in  thefe  or  in  fome  of 
thefe  refpects,  think   they  have  acquitted   themfelves   very  well. 
But  one  muft  ftudy  the  bed  ClafTic  authors  with  as  much  critical 
Ikill  as   Milton  did,  before  one  can   pretend  to  rival  him  in  the 
art  of  harmonious  writing.      For,  after  all  the  rules  that  can  be 
given,  there  is  fomething  in  this  art,    which  cannot  be  acquired 
but  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  ancient  maflers,  particularly  Homer, 
Demofthenes,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil ;  every  one  of  whom,  or  at 
leafl  the  two  fir  ft  and  the  la  ft,    it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,    that 

5  A  2  Milton 
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Milton  has  imitated,  in  the  conftruction  of  his  numbers.  . 
a  word,  we  huve  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that  Milton's  genius, 
inflead  of  being  overloaded  or  encumbered,  was  greatly  impro 
ved,  enriched,  and  Defined,  by  his  learning.  At  leaft  we  are 
fure  this  was  his  own  opinion.  Never  was  there  a  more  inde 
fatigable  (Indent.  And  from  the  fuperabundance  of  Claffic  allu,- 
fions  to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  his  poetry,  we  may  guefs- 
how  highly  he  valued  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  how 
frequently  he  meditated  upon  it. 

Spenfer  was  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  Italian, 

But  either  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  or  fome  deficiency  in  his  own 

tafle,  inclined*  him  to  prefer  the  modern  to  the  ancient  models. 

His  genius  was   eomprehenfive    and   fublime,    his   ftyle  copious, 

his  fenfe  of  harmony  delicate  :    and  nothing   feems  to  have  been 

wanting  to  make  him  a  poet  of  the  highefl  rank,  but  a  more  in 

timate  acquaintance  with,  the  clatfic    authors*     We  may  at  lead 

venture  to  fay,    that  if  he  had    been  a  little  more   converfant  in 

thefe,  helvbuld  not,  in  his  Shepherd's   Calendar,    have    debafed 

the  tendernefs  of  paftoral  with  the  impure  mixture  of  theological 

difputation;    nor  would   he  have  been  fo   intoxicated  with  the 

fplendid  faults  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo,  as   to  conffcrucl:   his  Fairy 

Queen  on  that  Gothic  model,  rather  than   according  to  the   plan 

which  Homer  invented,  and  which  Virgil  and  Tallb   (who  were 

alfo  favourites  with  our  author)   had   fo   happily  imitated.     It  is 

faid  to  be  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  variety  of 

his  invention,  and  not  for  any  thing  admirable  in  his   plan,  that 

the  Italians  in  general  prefer  Ariofto  to  Taflb  *  :  —  and  indeed  we 

can 


^i-ioai  5i  -w 

*  The  Academicians  della.  Crufca  publiftied  criticifms  on  Taflbrs  Clenfalemme  ti- 

beratfi  i  but  thofe  related  chiefly  to  the  language,    and  were  founded   in   too  ri 

gorous  a  partiality  for  the   Florentine  dialett.      But  "  the  magnificence  of  Taf- 

**  fo's 
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can  hardly  conceive,  how  a  tale  fo  complex  and  Co  abfurd,  fb  he 
terogeneous  in  its  parts,  and  fo  extravagant  as  a  whole,  fhould..-. 
be  more  efteemed  than  a  fimple,  probable,  perfpicuous,  and  in- 
terefting  fable.  Yet  Spenfer  gave  the  preference  to  the  former ;  a 
fact  fo  extraordinary,  considering  his  abilities  in  other  refpects, 
that  we  cannot  account  for  it,  without  fuppofing  it  to  have  beep- 
partly  the  effect  of  a  bias  contracted  by  long  acquaintance.  And 
if  fo,  have  we  not  reafon  to  think,  that  if  he  had  been  but  equally 
converfant  with  better  patterns,  his  tafte  would  have  acquired  a 
different  and  -better  direction  ? 

Dryden's  knowledge  of  foreign  and  ancient  languages  did  not 
prevent  his  being  a  perfect  mafler  of  his  own.  No  author  ever 
had  a  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  the  energy  and  beauty  of  Englifli 
words;  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  averlion  to  words  of  _ 
foreign  original,  and  his  defire  on  all  occafions  to-  do  honour  to 
his  mother-tongue,  betrays  him  frequently  into  mean  phrafes 
and  vulgar  idioms.  His  unhappy  circumftanees,  or  rather  per 
haps  the  fafhion  of  his  age,  alike  unfriendly  to  good  morals  and 
good  writing,  did  not  permit  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  great 
learning  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  author  of 
Poly  metis  has  proved  him  guilty  of  many  miftakes  in  regard  to. 
the  ancient  mythology  :  and  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  by  all 
his  impartial  readers,  that  a  little  more  learning,  or  fomething  of 

a  more  claffical  tafte,  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  him,  as   it 
....  •  ••  y.,  lib  *jd  ol 

was  tO'his  mutinous  imitator. 


^  ,-  aoj.ik: 


|{  fo's  numbers  and  d'idlion,  together  with  bis  great  conformity  to  Epic  rules,  will' 
**  for  ever  overbalance  Ariofto's  fuperior  gricefulnefs  and  rapidity  of  expref- 
'c  fion,  and  greater  fertility  of  invention.  The  Jerufnlem  will  always  be  the  more- 
M  ftriking^  and  the  Prlanda<!tk£  more  pkafing  of  the  two  poeins;" 

B.aretti  on  Italy,  v&I.  i.  /». 


/ 
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I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever  produced  a  more  fmgu- 
lar  genius  than  Cowlcy.     He  abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beau 
tiful  lines,  and  emphntical    expreffions.     His  wit  is  inexhauftible, 
and  his  learning  extenfive;    but  his  tafte   is   generally  barbarous, 
and  ieems  to  have  been  formed  upon   fuch   models   as  Donne, 
Martial,  and  the  worft  parts  of  Ovid  :     nor  is  it  poflible  to  read 
his  longer  poems  with  pleafure,  while  we  retain  any  relifri  for  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  compofition.     If  this  author's  ideas  had  been 
fewer,  his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent;  fo  that  in  one 
refpea  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  genius.     Yet  it  does 
pot  appear,  that  his  Greek  and  Latin  did  him  any  harm;  for  his 
imitations  of  Anacreon  arc  almoft  the  only  parts   of  him   that  are 
now  remembered  or  read.     His  Davideis,  and  his  tranOations  of 
Pindar,  are  deflitute  of  harmony,    fimplicity,    and  every   other 
Clailical  grace.     Had  his  inclinations  led  him  to  a  frequent  peru- 
fal  of  the  moa  elegant  authors  of  antiquity,  his  poems  would  cer 
tainly  have  been  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  never  faid,  nor  thought,'  that  Swift,  Pope,  or  Addifon  *, 

impaired 

*  «  Mr  Addifon  employed  his  fir  ft  years  in  the  ftudy   of  the  old    Greek    and 

«  Roman  writers;    whofe  language  and  manner  he   caught  at  that  time  of  life,  as 

«  ftrongly  as  other  young  people  gain  a  French  accent,  or  a  genteel  air.     An  ear- 

«  ly  acquaintance  with  the  Claffics   is  what  may  be   called  the  good-breeding  of 

"  poetry,  as  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulnefs  which  never  forfakes  a  mind  that  con- 

«  traded  it  in  youth,  but  is  feldom  or  never  hit  by  thofe  who  would  learn  it  too 

"  late.     He  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  Latin  compofuions,  publifhed  in  the 

«  Miifa  Anglican*  ;  and  was  admired  as  one  of  the  bcft  authors  fmce  the  Augu- 

«  ftan  age,  in\hc  two  Uoiverfities,  and  the  greateft  part   of  Europe,    before   he 

«  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.     There  is  not  perhaps   any  harder  tafk  than  to 

«  tame  the  natural  wildnefs  of  wit,  and  to  civilize   the  fancy.     The  generality  of 

«  our  old  Engliili  poets  abound  in  forced   conceits  and  affefted  phrafes  ;  and  even 

"  thofe  who  are  faid  to  come  the  neareft  to  exaftnefs  are  but  too  often  fond  of  un- 

f  <  natural  beauties,  and  aim  at  fomething  better  than  perfection.     If  Mr  Addifon's 

*f  example 
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impaired  their  genius  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  Latin  and 
Greek.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  afcribe  to  their  know 
ledge  of  thefe  tongues,  that  claffical  purity  of  flyle  by  which 
their  writings  are  diftinguifhed.  All  our  mofl  eminent  philofo- 
phers  and  divines,  Bacon,  Newton,  Cudworth,  Hooker,  Taylor, 
Atterbury,  Stillingfleet,  were  profoundly  (killed  in  ancient  litera 
ture.  And  every  rational  admirer  of  Mr  Locke  will  acknowledge, 
that  if  his  learning  had  been  equal  to  his  good  fenfe  and  manly 
fpirit,  his  works  would  have  been  flill  more  creditable  to  himfelf> 
and  more  ufeful  to  mankind. 

In  writings  of  wit  and  humour,  one  would  be  apt  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  great  occafion  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  it 
being  the  author's  chief  aim  and  bufinefs,  to  accommodate  him- 
felf  to  the  manners  of  the  prefent  time.  And  if  ftudy  be  detri 
mental  to  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  might  fufpecl:,  that  a  play 
ful  imagination,  the  parent  of  wit  and  humour,  would  be  moft 
likely  to  fuffer  by  it.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  our  nrft-rate  geniufes  in 
this  way  (Shakefpeare  always  excepted)  is  a  proof  of  the  contra 
ry.  There  is  more  learning,  as  well  as  more  wit,  in  Hudibras, 
than  in  any  book  of  the  fame  fize  now  extant.  In  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  the  Tatler,  and  the  Spectator,  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  and  in  many  parts  of  Fielding,  we  difcover  at  once  a 
brilliant  wit  and  copious  erudition. 

I  have  confined  thefe  brief  remarks  to  Englim  writers.  But 
the  fame  thing  might  be  proved  by  examples  from  every  literary 
nation  of  modern,  and  even  of  ancient  Europe.  For  we  mult 


"  example  and  precepts  be  the  occafion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  de- 
"  mand  for  correctness,  we  may  juftly  attribute  it  to  his  being  firft  fafhioned 
*'  by  the  ancient  models,  and  familiarized  to  propriety  of  thought,  and  chaftity  of 
"  ftyie,"  Ticket's  Accwnt  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Addlfon. 
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not  fuppofe,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  becaufe   they  did 
not  fludy  many  languages,  were  illiterate  men.     Homer  and  Vir 
gil  were  fkilied  in  all  the  learning  of  their  time.      The  men   of 
letters  ia   thofe  days  were  capable   of  more    intenfe  application, 
and  had  a  greater  third  of  knowledge,  than  the  generality  of  the 
moderns ;  and  would  often,  in  defiance  of  poverty,  fatigue,  and 
danger,  travel  into  diitant  lands,  and  vifit  famous  places  and  pcr- 
ibns,  to  qualify  themfcives  for  inflructing  mankind.     And,  how 
ever  learned   we  may  be  in  modern   writings,    our  curiofity  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  railed   in  regard  to  the  ancient,  when  we  coiifi- 
iler,  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  were  the  work,  and  contain  the 
thoughts  of  men,    who  had  themfelves  been  engaged  in  the  moft 
eventful  fcenes  of  active  life ;    while  mod  modern  books   contain 
only  the  notions  of  fpeculative  writers,   who  know  but  the  theory 
of  buunefs,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  and  whofe  determinations 
upon  the  principles  of  great  affairs,    and  the  feelings  and  fenti- 

inents  peculiar  to  active  life,  are  little  better  than  conjecture.- 

At  any  rate,  may  we  not  affirm,  that  "  without  the  aid  of  an 
cient  learning,  genius  cannot  hope  to  rife  to  thofe  honours  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  nor  to  reach  that  perfection  to  which  it 
naturally  afpires  ?  "  The  exceptions  are  fo  few,  and  fo  Angu 
lar,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  infifl  upon  them. 

Were  we  to  confider  this  matter  abftractly,  we  fliould  be  led  to 
the  fame  conclufioo,  For  what  is  the  effect  of  learning  upon  a 
found  mind  ?  Is  it  not  to  enlarge  our  flock  of  ideas  ;  to  afcer- 
tain  and  correct  our  experimental  knowledge ;  to  give  us  habits 
of  attention,  recollection,  and  obfervation  ;  and  help  us  to  me- 
thodife  our  thoughts,  whether  acquired  or  natural,  as  well  as  to 
exprefs  them  with  perfpicuity  and  elegance  ?  This  may  give  a  di 
rection  to  our  inventive  powers,  but  furely  cannot  weaken  them. 
The  very  worft  effect  that  Claffical  learning  can  produce  oa  the 
intelligent  mind,  is,  that  it  may  fometimes  transform  an  original 
i  genius, 
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gen'ms  into  an  imitator.  Yet  this  happens  not  often  ;  and  when 
it  does  happen,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  complain.  Ingenious  i- 
mitations  may  be  as  delightful,  and  as  ufeful,  as  original  com- 
pofitions.  One  would  not  exchange  Virgil's  Georgic  for  twenty 
fuch  poems  as  Hefiod's  Works  and  Days^  nor  Pope's  Eloifa  for  all 
the  Epiftles  of  Ovid.  The  fixth  book  of  the  Eneid,  though  an  imi 
tation  of  the  eleventh  of  the  Odyfley,  is  incomparably  more  fub- 
lime ;  and  the  night-adventure  of  Diomede  and  UlyfTes,  excellent 
as  it  is,  miift  be  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  the  epifode  of  Nifus  and 
Euryalus.  Several  cantos  might  be  mentioned  of  the  Fairy  ^ueen^ 
the  prefervation  of  which  would  not  compenfate  the  lofs  of  The 
Cajlle  of  Indolence  :  and  notwithflanding  the  merit  of  Cervantes,  I 
believe  there  are  few  Critics  in  Great  Britain,  who  do  not  think  in 
their  hearts,  that  Fielding  has  outdone  his  mailer.  While  the  li 
terary  world  can  boafl  of  fuch  imitators  as  Virgil  and  Taflb,  Boi- 
leau  and  Pope,  it  has  no  great  reafon  to  lament  the  fcarcity  of  ori 
ginal  writers. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  la  ft  objection  to  the  ftudy  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  "  That  the  Claflic  authors  contain  defcriptions  and  doc- 
V  trines,  that  tend  to  feduce  the  underftanding,  and  corrupt  the 
"  heart,"  —  is  unhappily  founded  in  truth.  And  indeed,  in 
nioft  languages  there  are  too  many  books  liable  to  this  'cenfure. 
And,  though  a  melancholy  truth,  it  is  however  true,  that  a 
young  man,  in  his  clofet,  and  at  a  diftance  from  bad  example, 
if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a  certain  track  of  ftudy  which 
at  prefent  is  not  unfafhionable,  may  debafe  his  underftanding, 
corrupt,  his  heart,  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  almoft  every  de 
pravation  incident  to  human  nature.  But  to  effect  this,  the  know 
ledge  of  modern  tongues  is  alone  fufficient.  Immoral  and  im 
pious  writing  is  one  of  thofe  arts  in  which  the  moderns  are  cori- 
fefTedly  fuperior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  yv^hat  remains  of  their  works,  that 

5  B  any 
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any  of  the  old  philofophers  ever  went  fo  far  as  fome  of  the  mo 
dern,  in  recommending  irreligion  and  immorality.  The  Pagan 
theology  is  too  abfurd  to  leflen  our  reverence  for  the  Gofpel ;  but 
fome  of  our  philofophers,  as  we  are  pleafed  to  call  them,  have 
been  labouring  hard,  and  I  fear  not  without  fuccefs,  to  make 
mankind  renounce  all  regard  for  religious  truth,  both  natural  and 
revealed.  Jupiter  and  his  kindred  gods  may  pafs  for  machines' in 
an  ancient  Epic  poem  ;  but  in  a  modern  one  they  would  be  ri 
diculous,  even  in  that  capacity :  a  proof,  that  in  fpite  of  the 
enchanting  (trains  wherein  their  achievements,  are  celebrated, 
they  have  loft  all  credit  and  confideration  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  idolatrous  fables  of  clamcal  poetry  can  never  more  do  any 
harm.  From  the  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho,  and  the  Atheifm  of  Epi 
curus,  what  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehended  !  The  language 
of  Empiricus,  and  the  poetry  of  Lucretius,  may  claim  attention ; 
but  the  reafonings  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  too  childiili 
to  fubvert  any  found  principle,  or  corrupt  any  good  heart ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  forgotten  or  defpifed  long  ago,  if  fome 
worthy  authors  of  thefe  latter  times  had  not  taken  pains  to  revive 
and  recommend  them.  The  parts  of  ancient  fcience  that  are,  and 
always  have  been,  ftudied  molt,  are  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoical  fy- 
ileins  ].  and  thefe  may  undoubtedly  be  read,  not  only  without 
danger,  but  even  with  great  benefit  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
understanding. 

The  fined  treatifes  of  Pagan  morality  are  indeed  imperfect ; 
but  their  authors  are  entitled  to  honour,  for  a  good  intention, 
and  for  having  done  their  bed.  Error  in  that  fcience,  as  well 
as  in  theology,  though  in  us  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  pride, 
was  generally  in  them  the  effect:  of  ignorance  :  and  thofe  of  them, 
whofe  names  are  mo£l  renowned,  and  whofe  doctrines  are  beft 
underitood,  as  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epi6tetus, 
aiid  Antoninus,  have  probably  done,  and,  dill  may  do,  fervice  to 

mankind. 
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mankind,  by  the  importance  of  their  precepts,  by  their  amiable 
pictures  of  particular  virtues,  and  by  the  pathetic  admonitions 
and  appofite  examples  and  reafcnings  wherewith  their  morality 
is  enforced.  Love  to  their  country ;  the  parental,  filial,  and 
conjugal  charities  ;  refignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  fuperrority  to 
the  evils  of  life,  and  to  the  gifts  of  fortune;  the  laws  of  jufticc, 
the  rights  of  human  nature  ;  the  dignity  of  temperance,  the 
bafenefs  of  fenfuality,  the  proper  direction  of  fortitude,  and  a 
generous,  candid,  and  friendly  behaviour,  are  enjoined  in  their 
writings  with  a  warmth  of  expremon,  and  force  of  argument, 
which  a  Ghriftian  moralift  might  be  proud  to  imitate.  — -  In  a 
word,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  the  know 
ledge  of  ancient  philofophy  and  hiftory  mud  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  but  cannot  now  corrupt  the 
heart  or  underftanding  of  any  perfon  who  is  a  friend  to  truth  and 
virtue. 

But  what  have  you  to   fay  in  vindication   of  the  indecency  of 
the  ancient  poets,  of  Ariflophanes,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Martial,  Pe- 
tronius,  and  even  of  Perfius,  Juvenal,  and  Horace  ?     Truly,  not 
a  word.     I  abandon  every  thing  of  that  fort,  whether  modern  or 
ancient,  to  the  utmoft  vengeance  of  Satire  and  Criticifm  ;    and 
mould  rejoice  to  hear,  that  from  the  monuments  of  human  wit 
all  indecency  were  expunged  for  ever.     Nor  is  there  any  circum- 
ftance  that  could  attend  fuch  a  purification,    that  would  make 
me  regret  it.     The  immoral  paflages  in  moft  of  the  authors  now 
mentioned  are  but  few,  and  have  neither  elegance  nor  harmony 
to  recommend  them  to  any  but  profligates  :  — >  fo  ftrict  is  the 
connection  between  virtue  and  good  tafte  ;  and  fo  true  it  is,  that 
want  of  decency  will  always  in  one  degree  or  other  betray  want 
of  fenfe.     Horace,  Perfius,  Martial,  Catullus,  and  Ovid  himfelf, 
might  give  up  all  their  immoralities,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
—  and  as  to  Ariftophanes  and  Petronius,  I  haye  never  been 

562  able 
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able  to  difcover  any  thing  in  either,  that  might  not  be  configned 
to  eternal   oblivion,    without   the    leaft  detriment  to   literature*. 
The  latter,  notwithflanding  the  name  which  he  has,  I  know  not 
how,  acquired,  is  in  every  refpec~l  (with  the  relerve  of  a  few  to 
lerable  verfes  fcattered  through  his  book)  a  vile   writer  j    his  flyle 
harm  and  affected  ;  and  his  argument  fuch  as   can  excite  no  e- 
motion,    in  any  mind  not  utterly  depraved,   but  contempt  and 
abhorrence.     The  wit  and  humour  of  the  Athenian  poet  are  now 
become  almoft  invifible,  and  feem  never  to  have  been  very  con- 
fpicuaus.     The  reception  he  met  with  in  his  own  time  was  pro 
bably  owing  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  viru 
lence  of  his  defamation,  (qualities  which  have  given  a  temporary 
name  to  more  bad  poets  than  one)  ;  and  for  his  reputation  in  latter 
times,  as  a  claflic   author,  he  mufl  have   been  indebted,  not  to 
the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  or  the  delicacy  of  his  humour,  nor  to 
his   powers  of  invention  and  arrangement,    nor  to  any  natural 
difplay  of  human  manners  to  be  found  in  him,  (for  of  all  this 
merit  he  feems  to  be  deftitute),  but  fblely  to   the  antiquity  of  his. 
language.     In  proof  of  one  part  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  Plato  in  his  Sympofium  defcribes   him  as  a  glutton,, 
drunkard,  and  profligate :  and   to  evince  the  probability  of  an 
other  part  of  it,  I  need   only  mention  the  excemve  labour  and 
zeal   wherewith   commentators    have    illuftrated    certain    Greek 
and  Latin   performances,    which  if  they   had   been   written  in 
our  days  would  never  have  been  read,  and  which  cannot  boaft 
of  any  excellence,  either  in  the  fentiment  or  compofition. 

But  do  you  really  think,  that  fuch  mutilations  of  the  old  poets, 
as  you  feem  to  propofe,  can  ever  take  place  ?  Do  you  think,, 
that  the  united  authority  of  all  the  potentates  on  earth  could 
annihilate,  or  confign  to  oblivion,  thofe  exceptionable  pafTages  ? 
—  I  do  not :  but  I  think  that  thofe  pafTages  mould  never  be  ex 
plained,  nor  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  And  fure,  it  is  not 

neceflary 
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neceflary  that  they  fhould.     In  fome  late  editions  of  Horace,  the 

impurities  are  omitted,  and  not  fo  much  left  as  a  line  of  afterilks, 
to  raife  a  boy's  curiolity.  By  the  attention  of  parents  and  teach 
ers,  might  not  all  the  poets  ufiially  read  in  fchools  be  printed  in 
the  fame  manner  ?  Might  not  children  be  informed,  that,  in 
order  to  become  learned,  it  is  neceflary  to  read,  not  every  Greek 
and  Latin  book,  but  thofe  books  only  that  may  mend  the  heart, 
improve  the  tafle,  and  enlarge  the  underftanding  ?  Might  they 
not  be  made  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  Bacon's  aphorifm, 
"  That  fome  books  are  to  be  tafled,  others  to  be  fwallowed,  and 
"  fome  few  to  be  chewed  and  digefled  ?"  —  that  is,  as  the  Noble 
author  explains  it,  ' ;  That  fome  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  o- 
"  thers  to  be  read,  but  not  curioufly  ;  and  fome  few  to  be  read 
"  wholly  with  diligence  and  attention  ?"  —  a  rule,  which,  if  du 
ly  attended  to,  would  greatly  promote  the  advancement  of  true 
learning,  and  the  pleafure  and  profit  of  the  fludent.  Might  not 
a  young  man  be  taught  ta  fet  a  proper  value  on  good  compofi- 
tions,  and  to  entertain  fuch  contempt  for  the  bad,  as  would  fe- 
cure  him  againfl  their  influence  ?  All  this  I  cannot  but  think 
practicable,  if  thofe  who  fuperintend  education  would  fludy 
to  advance  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
fcholar ;  and  if  teachers,  tranflators,  and  commentators,  would 
confider,  that  to  explain  dulnefs  is  foolifh,  and  to  ill  ultra te  ob- 
fcenity  criminal.  And  if  all  this  were  praclifed,  we  mould  have 
no  reafon  to  complain,  of  claflical  erudition,  that  it  has  any 
tendency  to  feduce  the  underftanding,  or  inflame  the  paffions. 
In  fact,  its  inflammatory  and  feduclive  qualities  would  never 
have  been  alarming,  if  commentators  had  thought  more,  and 
written  lefs.  But  they  were  unhappily  too  wife  to  value  any 
thing  beyond  the  knowledge  of  old  words.  To  have  told  their^ 
that  it  is  efTential  to  all  good  writing  to  improve  as  well  as  in 
form,  and  to  regulate  the  affections  as  well  as  amufe  the  fancy 

and 
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and  enrich  the  memory  ;  that  wicked  books   can  pleafe  none  but 
worthlefs  men,  who  have  no  right  to  be  pleafed,  and  that  their  au 
thors  inftead  of  praife  deferve  punifliinent ;  —  would  have   been 
to  addrefs  them  in  a  ftylc,  which  with  all  their  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  they  could  not  have  underftood  *. 
'  Still  I  {hall   be   told,  that  this   fcheme,  though   practicable,  is 
tpo  difficult  to  permit  the  hope  of  its  being  ever  put  in  execution. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  fo.     And   what   then?     Becaufe  paffages   that 
cpnvey  improper  ideas  may  be   found  in   fume   ancient  writings, 
ihall  we  deprive  young   people   of  all  the   inftruaion  and   plea- 
fiire  that  attends  a  regular  courfe  of  claffical   ftudy  ?     Becaufe 
Horace   wrote   fome   paultry   lines,    and   Ovid    fome   worthlefs 
poems,  mull  Virgil,   and  Livy,  and  Cicero,    and  Plutarch,    and 

*  It  muft  move  the  indignation  of  every  perfon  who  is  not  an  arrant  book 
worm,  or  abandoned  debauchee,  to  obferve  how  induftrioufly  Johannes  Doufa, 
and  others  of  that  phlegmatic  brotherhood,  have  expounded  the  indecencies  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  dragged  into  light  thofe  abominations  that  ought  to  have 
remained  in  utter  darknefs  for  ever.  —  Monf.  Nodot,  a  critic  of  the  laft  century, 
on  occafion  of  having  recovered,  as  he  pretends,  a  part  of  an  ancient  manufcript, 
writes 'to  Monf.  Charpentier,  Diretteur  de  1'academie  Francoife,  in  the  following 
terms.  "  J'aifait,  Monfieur,  une  decouverte  tres-avantageufe  a  1'empirc  des 
lettres  :  et  pour  ne  pas  tenir  votre  efprit  en  fufpens,  plein  de  la  joye  que  je  reflens 
inoi-meme,  je  vpus  c\irai  avec  precipitation,  que  j'ai  entre  mes  mains  ce  qui  man- 

Vous  pouvez  croire,  Monfieur,  fi  aimant  cet  aliteur  au  point 

quoit  ue —  v 

•e  f.^is  . &c.     Vous  appercevrez,  Monfieur,  dans  cet  ouvrage   des  beautes 

'•  vous  charmeront. Je  vous  prie  d'annoncer  cette  decouverte  a  vos  illuftres 

Tcademiciens  ;  elle  mcrite  bien,  qu'  ils  la  f^achent  des  premiers.     Je   fuis  ravi  que 

la  fortune  fe  foit  fervie  de  moi,  pour  rendre  a  la  pofterite  un  ouvrage  fi  precieux," 

If  the  loft  Decades  of  Livy  had  been  recovered,  this  zealous   Frenchman 

uld  hardly  have  exprefled  himfelf  with  more  enthufiafm.     What  then  will  the 

•eader  think  when  he  is  told,  that  this  wonderful  acceffion  to  literature,  was  no 

ther  than  Petronius  Arbiter  -,  an  author,  whom  it  is  impoffible   to  read   without 

intenfe  difguft,  and  whom,  if  he  be  ancient,  (which  is  not  certain),  I  fcruple  not 

to, call  a  difgrace  to  antiquity  ? 

Homer, 
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Homer,  be  configned  to  oblivion  ?  I  do  not  here  fpeak  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  nor  of  the  vafl  difpro- 
portion  there  is  between  what  is  good  in  them,  and  what  is  bad. 
In  every  thing  human  there  is  a  mixture  of  evil :  but  are  we  for 
that  reafon  to  throw  off  all  concern  about  human  things  ?  Muft 
we  fet  our  harvefls  on  fire,  or  leave  them  to  peri-fli,  becaufe  a 
few  tares  have  fprung  up  with  the  corn  ?  Becaufe  oppreilion 
will  fometimes  take  place  where-ever  there  is  fubordination,  and 
luxury  where-ever  there  is  fecurity,  are  we  therefore  to  renounce 
all  government  ?  —  or  mail  we,  according  to  the  advice  of  cer 
tain  famous  projectors,  run  naked  to  the  woods,  and  there  en 
counter  every  hardfhip  and  brutality  of  favage  life,  in  order  to 
efcape  from  the  tooth-ach  and  rheumatifm  ?  If  we  reject  every 
ufeful  inftitution  that  may  pombly  be  attended  with  inconve 
nience,  we  mud  rejecl  all  bodily  exercife,  and  all  bodily  reft,  all 
arts  and  fciences,  all  law,  commerce,  and  fociety. 

If  the  prefent  objection  prove  any  thing  decifive  againft  ancient 
literature,  it  will  prove  a  great  deal  more  againft  the  modern,. 
Of  claflical  Indecency  compared  with  that  of  latter  times,  I  do 
not  think  fo  favourably  as  did  a  certain  critic,  who  likened  the 
former  to  the  nakednefs  of  a  child,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  a 
proftitute  ;  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  the  laft  character  in 
both  :  but  that  the  modern  inufes  partake  of  it  more  than  the 
ancient,  is  undeniable,  I  do  not  care  to  prove  what  I  fay,  by  & 
detail  of  particulars  ;  and  am  ferry  to  add,  that  the  point  is  too, 
plain  to  require  proof.  And  if  ib,  may  not  an  early  acquaint 
ance  with  the  bed  ancient  authors,  as  teachers  of  wifdom,  and 
models  of  good  tafte,  be  highly  ufeful  as  a  prefervative  from  the 
ibphiftries  and  immoralities  that  difgrace  fome  of  our  famion- 
able  moderns  ?  If  a  true  tafte  for  Claflic  learning  (hall  ever  be- 
.  come  general,  the  demand  for  licentious  plays,  poems,  and  no 
vels,  will  abate  in  proportion  ;  for  it  is  to  the  more  illiterate 
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readers  that  this  fort  of  tram  is  moft  acceptable.  Study,  fo  ig 
nominious  and  fo  debating,  fo  unworthy  of  a  fcholar  and  of  a 
man,  fo  repugnant  to  good  tafte  and  good  manners,  will  hardly 
engage  the  attention  of  thofe  who  can  relilh  the  original  magnifi 
cence  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Demofthenes  and  Cicero. 

A  book  is  of  fome  value,  if  it  yield  harmlefs  amufement ;  it 
is  ftill  more  valuable,    if  it  communicate  inftrudlion ;    but  if  it 
anfwer  both  purpofes,  it  is  truly  a  matter  of  importance  to  man 
kind.    That  many  of  the  claflic  authors  poffefled  the  art  of  blend 
ing  fweetnefs  with  utility,  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  men  with 
out  exception,  who  had  ienfe  and  learning  fufficient  to  qualify 
them   to  be  judges.  —  Is    hiftory  inftru6tive   and  entertaining  ? 
\Ve  have  from  thefe  authors  a  detail  of  the  moil  important  events 
unfolded  in  the  moil  interefling  manner.     Without  the  hiftories 
they  have  left  us,  we  ihould  have  been  both  ignorant  of  their 
affairs,  and  unfkilled  in  the  art  of  recording  our   own  :  for  I 
think  it  is  allowed,  that  the  bed  modern  hiftories  are  thofe  which 
in  form  are  moft  timilar  to  the  ancient  models.  —  Is   philofophy 
a  fource   of  improvement  and  delight  ?     The  Greeks    and   Ro 
mans  have  given  us,  I  fliall  not  fay  the  moft  ufeful,  but  I  will 
fay  the  fundamental,  part  of  human  fcience  ;  have  led  us  into  a 
train  of  thinking,    which  of  ourfelves   we  mould  not  fo   foon 
have  taken  to  ;  and  have  fet  before  us  an  endlefs  multitude  of  ex 
amples  and  inferences,  which,  though  not  exempt  from  error, 
do  however  fuggeft  the  proper  methods  of  obfervation   and   pro 
fitable  inquiry.     Let  thofe,  who  undervalue  the  difcoveries  of  an 
tiquity,    only  think,    what  our  condition  at  this   day  muft  have 
been,  if,  in  the  ages  of  darknefs  that  followed  the  deftruclion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  all  the  literary  monuments   of  Greece  and 
Italy  had  perifhed.  —  Again,  is  there  any  thing  productive  of  u- 
tility  and  pleafure,  in  the  fidlions  of  poetry,  and  in  the  charms 
of  harmonious  competition  ?     Surely,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ;  nor 
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will  they,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  hiflory  of  learning, 
hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the  modern  Europeans  are  aimed  wholly 
indebted  for  the  beauty  of  their  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe, . 
to  thofe  models  of  elegance  that  firft  appeared  in  Greece,  and 
have  fince  been  admired  and  imitated  all  over  the  weftern  world. 
It  is  a  finking  fact,  that  while  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  there 
prevails  a  form  of  language,  fo  difguifed  by  figures,  and  fo  dark 
ened  by  incoherence^  as  to  be  quite  illimitable  to  philofophy, 
and  even  in  poetry  tirefome,  the  Europeans  mould  have  been  fo 
long  in  poirefTion  of  a  flyle,  in  which  harmony,  perfpicuity, 
nmplicity,  and  elegance,  are  fo  happily  united.  That  the  Ro 
mans  and  modern  Europeans  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  is  well 
known;  but  whence  thofe  fathers  of  literature  derived  it,  is  not 
fo  apparent,  and  would  furnim  matter  for  too  long  a  digref- 
fion,  if  we  were  here  to  inquire.  —  In  a  word,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  our  mailers  in  all  polite  literature;  a  confideration, 
which  of  itfelf  ought  to  infpire  reverence  for  their  writings  and 
genius. 

Good  translations  are  very  ufeful  5.  but  the  beft  of  them  will 
not  render  the  fludy  of  the  original  authors  either  unneceffary 
or  unprofitable.  This  might  be  proved  by  many  arguments. 

All  living  languages  are  liable  to  change.  The  Greek  and  La 
tin,  though  compofed  of  more  durable  materials  than  ours,  were 
fabjecT:  to  perpetual  viciffitude,  till  they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken. 
The  former  is  with  reafon  believed  to  have  been  more  flationary 
than  any  other  ;  and  indeed  a  very  particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  prefervation  of  it :  yet  between  Spenfer  and  Pope>  Hooker 
and  Sherlock,  Raleigh  and  Smollet,  a  difference  of  dialecl  is  not 
more  perceptible,  than  between  Homer  and  Apollonius,  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plutarch,  Ariflotle  and  Antoninus.  In  the  Roman  au 
thors  the  change  of  language  is  flill  more  remarkable.  How  dif 
ferent,  in  this  refpecl,  is  Enmus  from  Virgi),  Lucilius  from- 
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HOIMCC,  'C.ito   from   Columella,    and  even   Catullus   from  Ovid! 
The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  (ludied  by  every  Roman 
of  condition,  were  not  perfectly  underftood  even  by  antiquarians, 
in  the  time  of  Crccro,   when   they  were  not  quite    four  hundred 
years  aid.     Cicero  himfelf,   as   well   as   Lucretius,    made  feveral 
improvements  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  Virgil  introduced   fome  new 
words;   and  Horace  aflerts  his  right   to   the   fame  privilege;  and 
from  his  remarks  upon  it  '%  appears   to   have   confidered   the  im 
mutability  of  -living  language   as   an   impoflible  thing.     It  were 
v.un  then  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hope  of  permanency  to  any 
of  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe  ;   which,  being  more  ungram- 
maULV.l  than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  are  expofed  to   more  danger- 
ou?,    bccaufe  lefs   difccrnible   innovations.     Our  want  of  tenfes 
and  calls  makes  a  multitude   of  auxiliary  words    neceflary  ;    and 
to  thcfe  the  unlearned  are   not  attentive,  becaufe  they  look  upon 
them  as  the  leafl -important  parts   of  language  ;    and  hence  they 
come  to  be  omitted  or  mifapplied  in  converfation,  and  afterwards 
in  writhvr.     Befules,  the  fpirit   of  commerce,  manufacture,  and 
avai  entcrprife,  ib  honourable  to  modern  Europe,  and   to  Great 
Britain  in  particular,     and  the  free   circulation   of  arts,  fciences, 
and  opinions,  owing  in  part  to  the  ufe   of  printing,  and   to   our 
•improvements  in  navigation,  cannot  fail   to   render   the   modern 
xon^ucs,    and    efpecially    the   Englifh,    more  variable   than   the 
-"Greek  or  La-tin.     Much  indeed  has  been  done  of  late  to  afcertain 
and    fix  the  Engliih    tongue.       Johnfon's   Diftionary   is   a   mod 
important,    and,  confidered   as  the   work   of  one  man,    a   moft 
wonderful    performance.     It    does    honour    to    England,    and   to 
-human  genius  ;   and  proves,   that   there   is   ftill   left   among  us  a 
force   of  mind    equal   to    that    which    formerly    diftinguilhed    a 
-otephanus  or  a  Varro.     Its  influence  in  diffufing   the  knowledge 
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of  the  language,  and  retarding  its  decline,  is  already  ohfcrvahle  ;. 

Si  Pcrgama  dextra 
Defend!  poffent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuifTent. 

And  yet,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and  fince  this  great  work 
was  published,  a  ihulitude  of  new  words  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Englifh  tongue,  and,  though  both  unauthorifed  and  un- 
hecefTary,  feem  likely  to  remain  in  it. 

In.  this  fludtuating  (late  of  the  modern  languages,  and  of  our 
own  in  particular,    what  could  we  expecl   from   tranflations,  if 
the  ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin  were   to   be   difcontinued  ?     Sup- 
pcfe  all  the  good  books  of  antiquity  tranilated  into  Englifh,  and 
th?  originals  deftroyed,  or,  which  is   nearly  the  fame  thing,   ne- 
gtcled.     That  Englifh  grows  obiblete  in   one  century  ;  and,  in 
tvo,  that  tranflation  muft  be  retranflated.     If  there  were  faults 
ii  the  firfl,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  faultlefs  tranflation,  they  mnfl 
>e  multiplied  tenfold  in  the  fecond.     So   that,  within  a  few  cen- 
.uries,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  all  the  old  authors  would  be 
either  loft,  or  fo   mangled  as   to  be  hardly  worth  preferving.  — - 
A  fyflem  of  Geometry,  one  would  think,  muft  lofe  lefs  in  a  tole 
rable   tranflation,    than   any   other   fcience.       Political  ideas    arc 
fomewhat  variable  ;   moral  notions  are  ambiguous  in  their  names 
at  lead,  if  not  in  themfelves  ;   the  abftrufer  fciences  fpeak  a  lan 
guage  ftill  more  indefinite  :    but  ideas   of  number   and   quantity 
muft  for  ever  remain  diftincl:.     And  yet  fome  late   authors   have 
thrown  light  upon  Geometry,  by  reviving  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
geometricians.     Let  any  man  read  a  tranflation  of  Cicero  and  Li~ 
vy,  and  then  ftudy  the  author  in  his  own  tongue  ;    and   he  mall 
find  himfelf  not  only  more  delighted  with  the  manner,  but  alfo 
more  fully  inftru&ed  in  the  matter. 

Beauty  of  ftyle,    and  harmony  of  verfe,  would  decay  at  the 
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iirfl  tranfla-lioii,  and  at  the  fecond  or  third  be  quite  loft.  It  is 
not  poiliblc  for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin  to  have  any  ade 
quate  notion  of  Virgil  ;  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  the  modu- 
iadcn  of  his  numbers,  have  never  been  copied  with  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs  in  any  other  tongue.  Homer  has  been  of  all  poets  the  moft 
fortunate  in  a  translator ;  his  fable,  defcriptions,  and  pathos, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  his  characters,  we  find  in  Pope  :  but  we 
find  not  his  fimplicity,  nor  his  impctuofity,  nor  that  majeftic  in 
attention  to  the  more  tiivial  niceties  of  flyle,  which  is  fo  graceful 
in  him,  but  which  no  other  poet  dares  imitate.  Homer  in  Greek 
feems  to  fing  extempore,  and  from  immediate  infpiration,  or  en- 
thufiafm  *  ;  but  in  Englifli  his  phrafeology  and  numbers  are  not 
i  little  elaborate  :  which  I  mention,  not  with  any  view  to  c 
tracl  from  the  translator,  who  truly  deferves  the  higheft  prai 
but  to  {how  the  infufficiency  -of  modern  language  to  convey 
juft  idea  of  ancient  writing.  —  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  fubjec 
it  is  well  known,  that  few  of  the  great  authors  of  antiquity  hav\ 
ever  been  adequately  tranflated.  No  man  who  underftands  Platoj 
Demofthenes,  or  Xenophon,  in  the  Greek,  or  Livy,  Cicero,  ami 
Virgil,  in  the  Latin,  would  willingly  perufe  even  the  beil  trauf- 
lations  of  thofe  authors. 

If  one  mode  of  composition  be  better  than  another,  which  will 
fcarce  be  denied,  it  is  farely  worth  while  to  preferve  a  flandard 
of  that  which  is  bed.  This  cannot  be  done,  but  by  preferving 
the  original  authors  ;  and  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  preferved, 
unlefs  they  be  iludied  and  underftood.  Tranilations  are  like  por- 


*  "  His  pocrns  (lays  a  very  learned  writer)  were  made  to  be  recited,  or  fung  to 
*'  a  company  ;  and  not  read  in  private,  or  perufed  in  a  book,  which  few  were 
««  then  capable  of  doing  :  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  whoever  reads  not 
«c  Homer  in  this  view,  lofes  a  great  part  of  the  delight  he  might  receive  from  the 
c<  poet."  Slack-cell's  Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer ,  />.  122. 
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traits.  They  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  lineaments  and  colour, 
.but  the  life  and  the  motion  they  cannot  copy  ;  and  too  often, 
inftead  of  exhibiting  the  air  of  the  original,  they  prefent  us 
with  that  only  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  tafle  of  the  paint 
er.  Aboliih  the  originals,  and  you  will  ibon  fee  the  copies  dege 
nerate. 

There  are  in  England  two  excellent  flyles  of  poetical  compofi- 
tion.  Milton  is  our  model  in  the  one  ;  Dryden  and  Pope  in  the 
other.  Milton  formed  himfelf  on  the  ancients,  and  on  the  mo 
dern  Italians  who  imitate  their  anceftors  of  old  Rome.  Dryden 
and  Pope  took  the  French  poets  for  their  pattern,  particularly  Boi- 
leau,  who  followed  the  ancients  (of  whom  he  was  a  paffionate 
admirer)  as  far  as  the  profaic  genius  of  the  French  tongue  would 
permit.  If  we  reject  the  old  authors,  and  take  thefe  great  moderns 
for  our  flandard,  we  do  nothing  more  than  copy  after  a  copy. 
If  we  reject  both,  and  fet  about  framing  new  modes  of  compofi- 
tion,  our  fuccefs  will  probably  be  no  better,  than  that  of  the 
projectors  whom  Gulliver  vifited  in  the  metropolis  of  BalnibarbL 
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Pag.  lin. 

31.   14.  read  any  thing  at  all; 

79.     2.  read  a  degree 
107.   20.  read  too  early 
1 1 6.     8.  read  I  fuppofe 
183.     8.  read  no  exiftence 
208.     6.  of  the  note,    dele  EHEO2 
438.     6.  of  the  note,  read  I  have  met 
474.  line  laft,  read  made  me  acquainted 
541.   15.  read  maternal  love, 
544.  28.  read  fine  gold 
624.     3.  read  or  phrafeology 
636.     6.  read  princes 

66 1.  29.  read  effected 

671.     4.  for  (?)  infert  (:) 

736.  13.  read  dialects 
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